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Alfred Schutz—an exposition and critique 


The corpus of Alfred Schutz’s methodological writings is directed at 
creating a scientific method which does not subjugate a meaning- 
endowing actor to objective, impersonal causal laws, Given the nature 
of this task, it is surprising that the list of Schutz’s published writings is so 
small. It consists, in fact, of only one full-length book and numerous 
articles which have been compiled into a three-volume anthology.! This 
relative paucity of published writings is partly due to the extreme care 
and meticulousness Schutz exhibits in writing and re-writing each work, 
and partly the result of a Jekyll-Hyde type of life in which days are spent 
pursuing money and success in the business world, leaving only nights to 
teach and write. In this paper I shall summarily describe Schutz’s 
efforts and see if his phenomenologically defined notion of subjectivity is 
reasonably incorporated into a valid scientific method. 


I 


The concepts of ‘action’ and ‘act’ are central to Schutz’s notion of sub- 
jectivity. Weber, according to Schutz’s critique,® had failed to adequately 
define what he meant by subjectively meaningful action. Schutz, on the 
other hand, is careful to explicitly define each of his terms. Action, 
defined as spontaneous human conduct self-consciously projected by the 
actor and oriented towards the future, is distinguished from the Act, 
which is the accomplished action.? This latter is projected as the goal of 
the action and is brought into being by the action. Action would be 
abstract and pointless if we had not already fantasized or projected a 
proposed goal to be its result. When acting, ‘what is visible to the mind 
is the completed act, not the on-going process that constitutes it. It is the 
Act... that is projected, not the action’.4 Consequently, action is dis- 
tinguished from other behaviour in that it alone is ‘the execution of a 
projected Act’. The subjective meaning of any action is its correspond- 
ing projected Act; ‘meaning’ and ‘action’ are inseparable. 

All action requires an actor project an act as already completed, for 
only if the fulfilment of the anticipated future act is assumed are proper 
* Robert A. Gorman B.A. M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Political and Social Science, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia, U.S.A. 
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means of achieving this act found. The ‘project’ is the act as it is antici- 
pated as already accomplished. Even though, when acting, we think ofa 
- future state of affairs, the project ‘bears the temporal character of past- 
ness’.6 Since acts are simultaneously viewed as past and future, Schutz 
declares they originate in the future perfect tense (modo futuri exacti). 
All human acts must be thought of in these terms, and hence all acts are 
consciously conceived in the future perfect tense. Working is action in 
the outer world, based on a project and characterized by the intention 
of bringing about a certain state of affairs by means of bodily move- 
ment.” Deciding on the quality of this work is a complex and totally 
subjective process. 

All choosing between projects is preceded by doubt: about which 
elements of the world should be considered relevant, which projects to 
accept as ours, and how best to achieve our goals. The world at first 
appears as an infinite series of open possibilities. Our unique biographical 
situations, the numerous paths in life meaningfully experienced only by 
individual travellers, limit these to a series of possibilities relevant to our 
subjective interests, what Schutz calls our ‘problematic possibilities’. We 
decide which of these problematic possibilities, and their corresponding 
projects, to adopt, considering each one at a time. Each succeeding con- 
sideration corresponds to a succeeding temporal state of consciousness, 
indicating that while we decide what to do we are simultaneously grow- 
ing older and constantly adding new experiences to our mental baggage. 
We are never the ‘same’ persons in considering each of our alternative 
problematic possibilities. Every time we re-consider an old project, that 
project differs from what it was, our perception of it being modified by 
intervening time and experience. Problematic possibilities factually co- 
exist in ‘outer time’; but actual alternative possibilities constantly 
change through their being considered successively in ‘inner time’ 
(durée). We choose our projects in this inner time by selecting the pro- 
ject capable of bringing about that state of affairs considered by us, at 
the subjective moment of choice, as best. The resulting decision syn- 
thetically unites all the problematic alternatives into the actual act.® 
This whole process of decision is one in which ‘the ego . . . lives and 
develops by its very hesitations until the free action detaches itself from 
it like too ripe a fruit. . . . Deliberation cannot be conceived as an oscil- 
lation in space; it consists rather in a dynamic process in which the ego 
as well as its motives are in a continuous stage of becoming’.® Our free 
choice affirms the subjective quality of all action. 

The freely chosen project, that future desired state of affairs as antici- 
pated when action is begun, is also called by Schutz the actor’s ‘in-order- 
to’ motive. All individual in-order-to motives are fragmentary means 
within a preconceived life-long plan. This life-project provides criteria 
for subjectively determining the ‘best’ choice in particular situations. 
The weight we attach to alternative in-order-to motives is directly 
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related to this higher order system because we will choose only those 
advancing our overall life-long goals.1° There are, in other words, no 


- isolated projects. We may choose to go to work tomorrow morning, but 


we do so only in order to pay for the apartments where we pursue, for 
example, our more primary goal of writing. Personal in-order-to motives 
and life-projects are subjectively constituted, as described above, by 
each free actor. 

Each actor experiences and defines his situation and chooses his pro- 
jects in the context of his own unique, subjective existence. The unity of 
any individual act depends on the scope of the corresponding project, 
and the project is freely chosen. We never ‘objectively’ describe an in- 
dividual act in any meaningfully complete manner, because in so-doing 
we ignore, and possibly impugn, subjective qualities distinguishing this 
action from other, unconscious conduct, such as reflex movements. Yet 
the scientific study of social action depends on generalization. How do 
we generalize without distorting reality, which is subjectively defined? 
Schutz admits that in trying to understand another’s decision to pursue 
a certain course of action, the observer is never sure of the actor’s 
decision-making process. Even if the actor and observer are situated in a 
‘we-relationship’, the on-going experiences of a face-to-face communi- 
cation, the biographically determined situations—the selection of rele- 
vant elements among all the open possibilities of both actor and 
observer—are different. We never fully understand past actions or 
predict future decisions of any individual actor.11 If this is true, on what 
basis does Schutz construct his scientific method ? He is now confronting 
an irreducible unit of social analysis: the individual ego. The viability of 
his theory now depends on his reconciling this ego to a scientific method 
stressing generalization. 


II 


Schutz begins by introducing the ambiguous notion of a ‘because- 
motive’. Whereas the in-order-to motive is oriented towards the future 
and subjectively constituted, the because-motive refers to the past and 
deals only with those phenomena objectively causing the specified 
action. Each act has both an in-order-to and because-motive. The in- 
order-to motive is an integral part of the action itself. To uncover a 
because-motive the individual must exert special effort to reflect on the 
possible reasons ‘because of which’ the act was performed. This means a 
because-motive becomes significant only after the in-order-to motive is 
freely chosen. In other words, projects are not determined by some pre- 
existing because-motives, but are understood in terms of causal relations 
by our submitting them to retrospective analysis. The project will deter- 
mine which past experiences are to be considered because-motives, and 
therefore knowledge of because-motives presupposes knowledge of in- 
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order-to motives. Despite this, once they are uncovered, because- 
motives constitute objective causes of our free, subjectively defined 
projects.12 

Just as in-order-to motives exist as part of a higher order system, 
because-motives are similarly grouped into systems, and are not ran- 
domly manifested in concrete actions. However, these motives are not 
systematized by a goal for the future, but are included within the cate- 
gory of ‘personality’. Elements of our own personalities cause us to be- 
have as we do, though they do not determine the precise quality of our 
actions. “The self’s manifold experiences of its own basic attitudes in the 
past as they are condensed in the form of principles, maxims, habits, but 
also tastes, affects, and so-on are the elements for building up the 
systems which can be personified. The latter is a very complicated 
problem requiring most earnest deliberation.’ Unfortunately, Schutz 
never does ‘earnestly deliberate’ on this topic. Instead we are left with a 
concept of motivation allowing us to freely choose subjectively defined 
projects which are, themselves, causally related to elements of our 
personality. Apparently Schutz assumes our free action will always cor- 
respond to the inevitable, personality-caused behaviour each of us is 
fated to exhibit. 

But even with this questionable concept of freedom Schutz has not yet 
explained how we can understand social action, still performed by a 
unique individual, by applying generalized concepts. The because- 
motive must somehow become socialized, so that our subjective per- 
sonalities are replaced by a more general social force affecting everyone 
in a similar way. To do this, Schutz turns to the concept of typification. 

The most important component of our biographical situations is the 
knowledge we use in interpreting experiential events. This knowledge of 
ours, called our ‘stock of knowledge at hand’, constitutes the unique 
pattern or scheme by which we assimilate new events and experiences in 
an orderly, systematic way.14 Projects and acts are based on our present 
stocks of knowledge at hand. Included in this stock of knowledge is the 
knowledge of experiences, previously performed, similar to the present 
project. Schutz here identifies the social world, as perceived by the actor, 
as one of familiarity and personal involvement based on his stock of 
knowledge at hand. The world is organized by rules of typicality: 
principles, founded in our unquestioned past experiences, allowing us to 
anticipate the meaning we will experience in our perceptions of familiar 
objects, things and people.15 We utilize particular past experiences to 
guide us in bringing about consequences also experienced, and now 
desired. ‘Consequently, all projecting involves a particular idealization 
called by Husserl the idealization of “J-can-do-it-again’”’, i.e. the 
assumption that I may under typically similar circumstances act in a 
way typically similar to that in which I acted before in order to bring 
about a typically similar state of affairs.’1¢ 
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Every in-order-to motive presupposes a stock of experience char- 
acterized by an ‘I-can-do-it-again’ quality, or else there would be no 
recognizable means of bringing about the desired future state. Though 
the repeated action will be different because our stocks of knowledge at 
hand have grown, nevertheless, in common-sense thinking the unique 
aspects of the two different acts are ignored and the similar elements 
emphasized. In the society we normally live and work in, whenever 
we act we use parts of our pasts as models for leading us to expected 
goals. 

Ifour intended projects are expected, and our actions take place in an 
intersubjective world of daily living,!? there must be some method for 
our predicting how alter egos will react to our initiatives. Such a method 
does, in fact, exist and is based on what Schutz calls ‘the reciprocity of 
motives’.18 Since we each abstract from our past typical experiences to 
guide us in bringing about intended future goals, and since the Other 
is structurally similar to us in all ways,!® we can reasonably conclude 
that everyone in society makes use of the ‘I-can-do-it-again’ idealiza- 
tion. This means all social interaction is based on the reciprocal expecta- 
tion that the Other will behave in a predictable manner, just as he has 
under similar circumstances in the past. Our actions in a particular 
situation will bring about the same response the Other exhibited in 
similar past situations. All our social behaviour, then, is closely, in- 
separably interconnected. We each expect the Other to behave in a 
predictable way, and we each determine his own actions according to 
this expectation. There is an inter-locking of motives between ourselves 
and our fellow man in that what we do will, under given circumstances, 
‘cause’ him to behave in an expected manner. Social interaction is based 
on the idealization that our in-order-to motives will become the because- 
motives of those we are dealing with. All our social interactions pre- 
suppose a series of common-sense constructs based on this idealization. 
If I ask you, ‘Which way to the subway ?’ I am presupposing my desire 
to reach the subway, my in-order-to motive, will cause you to perform 
an action furnishing me with this information. By your answer, ‘Go one 
block and turn left’, you are pre-supposing your desire to tell me how to 
reach the subway, your in-order-to motive, will cause me to go in that 
direction, i.e. will become my because-motive. Though we are never sure 
of the Other’s higher in-order-to motives (do I want the subway station 
so I can go uptown or so I can rob the teller?), the idealization of 
the reciprocity of motives allows us to meaningfully interact in society. 

The experiences comprising our stock of knowledge at hand are 
organized, according to this idealization of the reciprocity of motives, 
into a system of ideal types. We assume if we act in ways typically 
similar to previous actions, under typically similar circumstances, we 
will bring about typically similar states of affairs. This implies we also 
ideally typify the course-of-action motives of those we interact with, 
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since we assume these actors will be motivated to act in a typically pre- 
dictable fashion. There results a system of ideal personal types ranging 
in character from the closeness and informality of the ‘we-relationship’ 
to the anonymity of our relationships with ‘contemporaries’, ‘predeces- 
sors’ and ‘successors’.20 

Schutz completes his passage from the specific (i.e. individual) to the 
general (i.e. social), by contending that all typifications characterizing 
our stocks of knowledge at hand are not individually constituted. Rather, 
they are prescribed by society, especially the in-group subculture the 
actor is part of, and normally unquestioningly accepted.2! Our actions 
in society are founded on our adopting certain ideal typifications enabl- 
ing us to bring about a state of affairs we find desirable. These socially 
prescribed and approved typifications are the basis for our in-order-to , 
motives, in that, to continue the previous example, my desire to find the 
subway (my in-order-to motive) is based on my unquestioned accept- 
ance of the social recipe prescribing the subway as a means of public 
transportation which will get me where I’m going. My in-order-to 
motive, in turn, becomes the because-motive of those with whom I inter- 
act, and therefore causes them to freely choose an expected response, 
emerging as another in-order-to motive. This repeating process is the 
essential quality of the common-sense world in which we interact 
socially. Since because-motives are tied to their corresponding preceding 
in-order-to motives, and since both are derived from unquestioned 
socially prescribed ideal typifications, we have in these ideal types 
general, impersonal criteria for understanding and predicting individual 
action in society. The more standardized and institutionalized these 
ideal types become, in terms of laws, rules, regulations, customs, habits, 
etc., the greater is the possibility our actions will bring about our desired 
states of affairs, and the easier it will be for an observer to understand 
and predict action related to these types. 

This completes Schutz’s philosophical anthropology of man in every- 
day life, a necessary prelude to his developing a specific sociological 
method.2? I have emphasized Schutz’s efforts at creating a philosophical 
rationale for scientifically studying free, subjectively meaningful in- 
dividual action in society. Schutz contends, in sum, we are all unique 
actors, each a product of a biographically determined situation belong- 
ing to only one person. Meaning and knowledge, those factors deter- 
mining how we define our situations and act, are constituted subjectively 
through our perceiving and experiencing the world. Our perceptions, 
however, depend upon the type of knowledge we bring to bear in mean- 
ingfully organizing the constant experiential bombardment of people, 
objects and events. This knowledge, in turn, consists of socially derived 
and approved recipes prescribing the type of behaviour expected from 
us in each typical situation we experience. The nature of those recipes 
we find relevant depends largely on the particular social and economic 
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groups we belong to, each group prescribing typical behaviour ex- 
pected in typical situations. Briefly, we function in society as unique 

subjects thinking in typically familiar patterns and acting in typically 
familiar ways. 

In his sociological method,?8 Schutz merely utilizes these ideas for 
creating a scientific method appropriate to studying society. Basically, 
it calls for second-order ideal type constructs, modelled after the primary 
idealizations actually influencing social actors, to explain typical, 
regularly performed social interaction. Known as ‘homunculi’, these 
ideal type models, when empirically verified, explain this interaction 
scientifically while simultaneously remaining true to the actual meaning 
experienced by an actor in typical situations he encounters. 

a : 


, UI 


Like Weber, Schutz realizes the social sciences are interpretative, they 
analyse actual meanings actors experience when acting. To facilitate his 
attaining this goal, Schutz establishes his interpretative sociology on the 
epistemological principles contained in Husserl’s phenomenology. Since 
constituting worldly objects, at least initially,®4 is a function of experi- 
ence, social scientific method deals exclusively with experiences of in- 
dividual actors interacting in society. These experiences are unalterably 

+ subjective, the result of each actor’s living in the world and defining all 
objects and events in it through his own perceptions. For both Husserl 
and Schutz, therefore, action is free, in the sense that it is self-deter- 
mined. By defining subjective experience as a filter through which the 
world reveals itself to each of us, it is impossible to even conceive an 
extra-personal variable determining an actor’s behaviour apart from his 
subjective interpretation of it. Schutz’s primary problem is to develop a 
method honouring the subjective status of knowledge but, at the same 
time, analysing society in objective terms. The substance and logical 
consistency of Schutz’s argument depends on his having not sacrificed 
either of these two aims. 

* — Schutz succinctly sums up his task in asking, ‘How is it, then, possible 
to grasp by a system of objective knowledge subjective meaning struc- 
tures? Is this not a paradox P25 His answers to these questions have, for 
the most part, already been described. The thought objects created by 
social scientists in the homunculi do not refer to acts occurring within 
the context of unique, biographically determined environments. These 
are understood only when observer and actor share a we-relationship, 
enabling each to experience the other as a unique subject. Social science 
is knowledge of contemporaries and predecessors, rarely referring to per- 
sonal or face-to-face relationships. It replaces first-order thought objects 
of actors in society with a constructed model of a specified, limited sector 

È of the social world, containing typical rational action patterns for select 
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types of actors. These artificial models, objective meaning contexts of 
our scientific analysis, reflect the subjective meaning experienced by 
typical actors behaving rationally under specified, typical circum-** 
stances. The self-determined quality of action is ostensibly preserved in 
these scientific models. Being meaningfully adequate, they reflect sub- 
jective experiences of the typical rational actor, in no way hindering his 
freedom by, for example, substituting impersonal determining variables 
for meaningful personal initiative. 

But meaning adequacy alone is not sufficient to qualify the ideal con- 
structs as scientifically valid explanations. For this, the homunculi must 
also be causally adequate: they must describe, in addition to subjective 
meanings experienced by actors, the impersonal, objective pattern of 
events within which each act systematically occurs.6 8 

Each homunculus, consisting of abstract, rational action patterns not ; 
directly related to any one, concrete individual, nevertheless is modelled 
after social action of free individuals. While the model is not a person, 
the described action is a self-determined result of meaning-endowing in- 
dividuals perceiving their worlds and acting in them. Schutz’s conten- 
tion that homunculi are causally adequate implies, even though these 
constructs are derived from actions of self-determining actors, when used 
to scientifically explain this action they elicit data acceptable as causal 
proof. The empirically verified homunculi are causal explanations of the 
behaviour they express. t 

But how is self-determined action also caused by rational action 
patterns contained in a relevant homunculus? Perhaps the answer lies in 
the way we define ‘causality’. ‘When we formulate judgements of causal 
adequacy in the social sciences, what we are really talking about is not 
causal necessity in the strict sense but the so-called “causality of free- 
dom”. ... A type construct is causally adequate, then, if it is probable 
that, according to the rules of experience, an act will be performed... 
in a manner corresponding to the construct.’2? Schutz distinguishes 
between what he calls the ‘causality of freedom’ and ‘causal necessity in 
the strict sense’, only the former being relevant to his analysis. Closer 
examination, however, reveals this ‘causality of freedom’ as too vague a 
and hypothetical a notion to be seriously considered. Any observed act 
for which we construct a model is likely, sooner or later, to re-occur. But 
this re-occurrence is not necessarily caused by, or even related to, action 
patterns described in the model: the new act may just be coincidentally 
related to the old one, or, on the other hand, it may be a causal result of 
action patterns totally different from those included. Schutz obviously 
intends, in offering a ‘causality of freedom’, to integrate the seemingly 
opposing theses of ‘freedom’ and ‘causality’ into one, logically viable 
concept. Just as obviously, he must now modify his presentation for it to 
have theoretical or practical meaning for social scientists. 

Schutz, in fact, is quick to supplement his previous interpretation of 4 
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causality. ‘If I am going to construct a personal ideal type in a scientifi- 

i cally correct manner, it is not enough that the action in question prob- 
ably take place. Rather, what is required in addition to this is that the 
action be repeatable and that the postulate of its repeatability not be 
inconsistent with the whole body of our scientific knowledge. . . . [A] 
construct is appropriate and to be recommended only if it derives from 
acts that are not isolated but have a certain probability of repetition or 
frequency.’?8 For an homunculus to be causally adequate the described 
act is not only performed again, but, more importantly, the model 
guarantees the same act will reappear with ‘a certain probability of 
repetition or frequency’. The empirical regularity and frequency with 
which a described social act re-occurs validates the ideal model’s causal 
adequacy. Causality, as Schutz uses it here, is an empirical rather than a 

„logical concept. There is no necessary or a priori relationship between a 
cause and its effect, only the generalization, based on our own observa- 
tion of the social world, that one act regularly and frequently follows 
another. 

This revised formulation of the ‘causality of freedom’ is, in certain 
respects, more informative and useful than the earlier one. In particular, 
social scientists are provided with explicit criteria for creating causally 
adequate homunculi and applying them as scientific explanations of 
social action. Nevertheless, in refining the concept of causality Schutz 
simultaneously assumes a concomitant responsibility of reconciling it to 
the: idea of individual freedom implicit in any phenomenological 

„ analysis. If action is free, in the sense of being determined by the actor, 
how does Schutz explain constantly re-occurring patterns of social 
behaviour? On what basis does he causally analyse social action and 
also maintain individuals still act subjectively, Husserl’s epistemology 
still is valid? Is each of us free, but only to a degree consistent with the 
‘probability of repetition’ ? Or, rather, do we each choose to act exactly 
according to a pre-existing pattern of expected behaviour? Since action 
is subjectively meaningful and self-determined, Schutz must explain 
how and why such action manifests itself in impersonal, repeating 

« patterns. 

Throughout his philosophical anthropology, Schutz assumes free in- 
dividuals voluntarily accept social recipes assimilated into their stocks of 
knowledge at hand. Man in society unquestioningly accepts and obeys 
rational action patterns characterizing the surrounding environment, 
but, at the same time, does so freely, always determining for himself 
what he accepts and obeys. This is the hub of his argument and a 
motivating belief for all major German methodologists since Dilthey: 
we can validly explain free action by subsuming it under general, im- 
personal, ‘objective’ concepts. It is easy enough to accept this conclu- 

_ sion, as Weber did, and develop a scientific method based on an ideal 

” type concept. Schutz, however, is under an added burden of having to 
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reconcile his acceptance, and the corresponding method, to an explicit 
vision of subjectivity that is the epistemological foundation for all his | 
ideas. Weber was unaware of such abstract, philosophical premises, and ` 
was justifiably criticized. Schutz’s efforts are to be judged by how well he 
accomplishes the goal both he and Weber share, but he must do this by 
diligently adhering to principles according to which Weber’s own 
methodology is rejected. 

Unfortunately, this issue is never clarified. When Schutz can no 
longer ignore the issue, when he is face to face with the individual as an 
isolated unit who must choose his course of action, here he solves the 
problem by simply defining it out of existence. Each of us chooses im- 
mediate projects on the basis of his stock of knowledge at hand, con- 
sisting of socially derived and approved typifications. This much is self- 
evident, given the fact we exist within a social world not of our own, 
making. The important question concerns what role these typifications 
play in our choice. If, as Schutz assumes, we each determine our own 
actions, then typifications appear as constituent elements of our back- 
grounds of concern to us during our subjective decision-making pro- 
cesses. The final action is determined by the actor himself, functioning 
as a subject in the context of social forces affecting him. The social 
world, including idealizations engineered in it, is assimilated through 
the filter of an actor’s subjectivity. Although we do not ignore this 
world, our subjective perceptions of it permit each of us to respond to it 
in his own way. There are no determining relationships between our 
actions and socially engineered typifications, for subjectivity first 
mediates between the two. Alternatively, ifsocially derived typifications 
do determine behaviour, then there is little validity to our contending 
we are self-determining, meaning-endowing actors. Our behaviour, in 
this case, is a determined result of variables existing independent of us, 
and the problem of reconciling freedom and science is eliminated. How 
does Schutz choose between these two divergent alternatives? He 
doesn’t. Instead, he claims social action we choose to perform is identical 
to behaviour we would exhibit if this were impersonally determined by 
social typifications. Our projects are both freely chosen goals of our in- 
order-to motives and determined results of our because-motives. Since 
the latter reflect in-order-to motives of persons we respond to, and since 
they initially choose to obey socially engineered typifications integrated 
into their stocks of knowledge at hand, we are, in a sense, ‘forced’ to 
‘choose’ a project consistent with these typifications. As members of 
society we are free only to obey. Because freedom is defined as the 
actualization of a pre-existing, pre-determining motive, this is all we 
will ever choose to do anyway. 

Schutz’s analysis is not meant to ‘prove’ his case. On the contrary, it is 
based on a two-fold assumption that all observable social action is sub- 
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ful and self-determined action is consistent with socially engineered 
rational action patterns. When describing the interlocking of actors’ 
motives, Schutz ignores these problems concerning the relationship of 
freedom to science outlined here. There is no reason for identifying suc- 
ceeding because and in-order-to motives other than as a rationale for the 
two above assumptions. Can we really conclude that our free, sub- 
jectively determined projects are always identical to objectively deter- 
mined courses of behaviour, without a prior assumption that observed 
social patterns are freely chosen? The converse, in fact, appears more 
plausible: based on what we observe, social behaviour is apparently 
caused by factors independent of the subject. The burden is on Schutz 
to actively demonstrate how our senses are deceiving us into minimizing 
the role subjectivity has in influencing social behaviour. He should 
illustrate this by explaining how the concept of freedom inherent in his 
phenomenological position is reconcilable to a uniformity of behaviour 
empirically confronting us. 

What we get, instead, is a re-definition of freedom tailored to elimin- 
ate even the need for this explanation. If subjective and objective neces- 
sity coincide, they don’t have to be reconciled. The reason for this 
coincidence is that socially (i.e. objectively) determined action patterns 
are adhered to by free actors. Each actor bases his actions on his stock of 
knowledge at hand, and this knowledge consists of these socially deter- 
mined action patterns. Each of us chooses, for himself, to act as these 
patterns prescribe, even though they have been imposed from outside. 
Why do we freely choose to do this? Because by ‘freedom’ we mean a 
coincidence of subjective and objective necessity. This is perfectly 
acceptable, provided we adopt Schutz’s underlying assumptions. We 
purchase our belief, however, at an extremely high price, for it appears 
to contradict empirical evidence and, in any case, leads to a definition of 
freedom so broad as to include behaviour determined by factors origin- 
ating apart from an actor’s perception. 

Schutz’s unique doctrine of freedom applies to all actors carrying out 
their goals in the common-sense world. He uses this world as the sugar- 
coating for a presentation which, if the above analysis is correct, has 
failed to consider vital issues relevant to his task. Man in the common- 
sense world is characterized by a mode of consciousness unquestioningly 
accepting, or taking for granted, everything it perceives.29 Schutz uses 
this naive attitude as a connecting link between the two antagonistic 
elements in his presentation. By never questioning the socially derived 
idealizations he is confronted with in his daily routines, an actor 
assimilates them into his stock of knowledge at hand and naively obeys 
them in choosing his own projects. This unquestioning, voluntary 
acceptance of idealizations originating in society guarantees a continual 
correspondence of subjective and objective necessity. 

The actual nature and extent of our freedom in the common-sense 
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world is difficult to comprehend. If Schutz means conscious, willing 
action is, in fact, determined by social recipes because we each un- 
questioningly (blindly?) accept the life-world, then in what sense is free 
action actually initiated and controlled by a willing actor? Our ability 
to freely choose a project in the common-sense world is an illusion, for, 
as Schutz implies, we could not do otherwise than what is expected of us. 
This is certainly a strange notion of freedom not only limiting what we 
are able to do in the world but actually prescribing the one course of 
behaviour we must voluntarily choose. If individuals are self-determin- 
ing and action is subjectively meaningful, then social institutions and 
culture—as phenomena existing separate from these individuals—do 
not shape or mould them in some vaguely objective sense. When one 
adopts a phenomenological approach to the social sciences, as Schutz 
has, one does not, simultaneously, analyse culture and society as objective 
phenomena having a determining influence on human action. That 
Schutz has done this remains, with one exception, unnoticed by his 
commentators.0 

In a broader sense, Schutz’s entire theory is flawed by his uncritical 
acceptance of Husserl’s ideas on the “Lebenswelt’,?1 and their relation- 
ship to a phenomenological epistemology. Molina has commented 
about these ideas, ‘Further thought will serve to show that these may in 
fact be potentially antagonistic themes; for we have as a starting point 
of departure an ultimately non-critical commitment to the fact of the 
reality of the world, while at the same time we have a commitment to 
the fact of the absoluteness of consciousness and to a decided relativity 
of the world vis-a-vis the facts of this consciousness.’32 These antagonistic 
themes are vividly, though unintentionally, illustrated by Schutz in his 
own analysis of individual freedom. 


IV 


So man’s freedom in the common-sense world, as Schutz sees it, is a 
totally engrossing, totally de-personalizing submission of a wilful in- 
dividual to those socially derived and approved idealizations prescribing 
‘correct’ attitudes and behaviour. What Schutz calls the common-sense 
world, therefore, is a place where free individuals, having both the 
inherent ability to choose their own course in life and the responsibility 
to accept the moral consequences of their free actions, instead hide 
behind a façade of social mores and institutions. They act as ‘they are 
expected to act’, and do ‘what is proper under the circumstances’, but, 
in the process, sacrifice their initiative to anonymous pressures of 
society.33 Schutz’s sociological method is applicable to this reality: we 
utilize this method only to investigate acts exhibiting an actor’s non- 
questioning acceptance of his surrounding social imperatives. As a 
result, Schutz’s social science is relevant only to social behaviour not an 
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outcome of thoughtful choice. This is what Schutz means when he con- 
tends a member of an in-group surveys a situation and ‘immediately’ 
sees the ready-made recipe appropriate to it. ‘In those situations his 
acting shows all the marks of habituality, automatism and half-con- 
sciousness. This is possible because the cultural pattern provides by its 
recipes typical solutions for typical problems available for typical 
actors.’34 Rational, non-impulsive behaviour that is ‘habitual, auto- 
matic and half-conscious’ is obviously instigated and determined by 
forces independent of the actor. Schutz’s analysis is relevant only to 
social behaviour of what Natanson calls an ‘anonymous’ personality: 
one lacking a sense of personal identity and unable to transcend social 
and natural ‘determinants’ of his situation.%5 
Is this type of social behaviour the limit of our capabilities? Is Schutz 
correct in claiming social interaction among contemporaries takes place 
‘ only within these inhibiting parameters? If so, then, paradoxically, he 
eliminates the only possible rationale for a phenomenological approach 
to social science. With all social behaviour exhibiting non-personal 
characteristics there is no longer a conflict between our need for scientific 
generalization and the ideal of individual freedom. Freedom—a self- 
conscious awareness and choice of alternatives—is not actualized by an 
unquestioning actor, who chooses only to give up his uniqueness at the 
altar of social anonymity. Henceforth, this actor’s behaviour is deter- 
mined by impersonal social forces he internalizes and naively accepts. 
Since his social values are primarily unquestioned consequences of his 
belonging to influential sub-groups, then ‘in general . . . a person’s basic 
= valuations are no more the result of careful scrutiny and critical 
appraisal of possible alternatives than his religious affiliation.’3¢ If this is 
so, why should social scientists even bother with a burdensome pheno- 
menological emphasis on consciousness when they can, simply by study- 
ing impersonal social phenomena each actor unthinkingly reproduces, 
know all that can be known of the common-sense world. What advant- 
age does Schutz’s phenomenological approach to social science hold over 
a more traditional empirical approach? Granted, this latter method 
sacrifices the humanity of social actors to the demands of objectivity, yet 
7 Schutz admits even his own method is not applicable to particular, 
unique subjects. If the everyday social world really does consist only of 
socially determined behaviour patterns each person unthinkingly in- 
ternalizes, it appears easiest and clearest for social scientists to focus 
their efforts primarily on uncovering empirically valid, generalizations 
or ‘laws’ inherent in these patterns. These generalizations are useful in 
explaining and predicting social behaviour. Their degree of accuracy is 
at least as high as Schutz claims for his ideal models, for both are founded 
on the same empirical evidence. The pure empirical approach has 
an added virtue of not interjecting an elaborate, self-defeating and em- 
, Pirically unverifiable argument based on principles of phenomenology.®” 
13 
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Are we then to conclude Schutz’s analysis confirms the validity of a 
traditional empirical scientific approach to studying society? When re- 
ferring to determined behaviour of the common-sense world, this con- 
clusion is largely justified. If one subject’s social behaviour is determined 
by forces identically affecting the behaviour of others, there is little need 
to distinguish between subjects. 

However, it is naive to assume society consists only of this type of 
interaction.38 Schutz maintains each actor is inherently capable of 
transcending social forces comprising his existential situation.®® There is 
nothing to prevent one’s consciousness from changing itself, making a 
new choice in its way of being, acting differently towards its environ- 
ment. Freedom, therefore, exists even within the common-sense world, 
but only as an unfulfilled possibility potentially attainable by everyone. 
To achieve his potentiality, an actor liberates himself from an attitude 
of naive obedience. But this does not necessarily mean, in so-doing, he 
divorces himself from society. By freeing himself from a routine, 
habitualized, impersonal mode of perceiving, the actor constitutes a 
self-consciously realized intersubjective world where his own dealings 
with others manifest those qualities of freedom and responsibility in- 
herent in his phenomenologically defined existence. The common-sense 
world is not the limit of our social participation. It is within our abilities 
to communicate and interact with the rest of the social world as free, 
creative actors, influenced, but no longer suppressed, by our environ- 
ments. 

It is not what we do that transposes us into this world of self-realizing 
independence, but how we act. Schutz’s common-sense world consists of 
habitual, routinized, mundane activities actors never even think about. 
We behave automatically, without self-consciously reflecting on the 
relevant, internalized social recipe. The social consequences of such 
behaviour are expected. How often have we been self-consciously aware 
of mailing a letter, stopping at a red light, answering a telephone ?40 
These are standard behaviour patterns in our everyday worlds, definitely 
important to our functioning in society, but also extra-personally 
initiated, amenable to behavioural analysis of a traditional, naturalistic 
kind. In contrast, how often do we ‘automatically’ submit to induction 
in a time of war, protest an official policy, participate in or support a 
strike, demonstration, or other organized movement, join a socially or 
politically active organization, or (on a different level) promulgate an 
official directive adversely affecting thousands of constituents? The 
personal and social consequences of these acts are too great to be naively 
taken for granted. We usually carefully consider social recipes relevant 
to these types of acts before deciding to accept, reject, or modify them in 
our actions. 

These contrasting types of social acts usually parallel similarly con- 
trasting modes of perceiving and acting. The first group is usually per- 
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formed by a naive, unquestioning actor, automatically responding to 
internalized social dictates. The second, by a self-consciously aware 
actor critically considering and evaluating the circumstances (including 
social recipes) he acts in. As social actions qualitatively approach the 
second group, consequences appear more subjectively meaningful to 
involved actors, and Schutz’s method appears increasingly irrelevant. 
But even with routine social behaviour, we are potentially capable of 
exhibiting a quality of awareness invalidating the usefulness of Schutz’s 
homunculi, One example: empirically speaking, most of us still accede 
to basic sexual stereotypes in our personal behaviour. The important 
question, from a scientific point of view, is why we do so. As we become 
increasingly aware of consequences of even routine stereotyped sexual 
behaviour, especially as large numbers of citizens demand our attention 

to alleged injustices, our naive acceptance (not necessarily our accept- 
* ance) of social recipes declines, and the explanatory adequacy of the 
homunculi decreases. Who is to say whether pride, prejudice, pique, 
spite, or an infinite number of other possibilities are decisive in shaping 
a self-consciously aware social actor’s ‘conforming’ to his sexual stereo- 
type. Thus, though empirically valid, homunculi may be meaningfully 
inadequate—even to the extent of deceiving observers as to why we act 
as we do. On the level of international political decision-making studies 
(public officials being even more sensitive to consequences of their 
decisions than most others), this fault can have adverse, tragic, con- 
sequences for policy-makers assuming the validity of such generaliza- 
tions. 

The important point is this: once an actor stops, even if just for a 
moment, to think about the situation in which he finds himself, the 
eventual decision is no longer unthinkingly determined by a social 
recipe. He then decides, by himself, and for his own subjectively 
meaningful reasons, what to do. Schutz’s artificially created homunculus 
adequately explains the action in question only when the actor does it 
automatically, without thinking. It becomes increasingly useless, and 
very possibly mis-leading, when applied to social actions of increasing 
complexity and meaning for those involved. The element of sub- 
jectivity thoughtful consideration entails eliminates, according to 
standards Schutz has established, any possibility the actual social act 
can be scientifically explained. 

Schutz’s method is now seen in a more revealing perspective. 
Originally, it was his intention to clarify Weber’s methodology by in- 
troducing an explicit, unambiguous notion of subjectivity. Schutz is 
forced to sacrifice the clarity of this principle as his own analysis pro- 
ceeds, making one wonder if perhaps the philosopher in Weber accepted 
the terminological ambiguity as a necessary price for a scientific 
approach to society. In any event, Schutz’s zeal for clarification 
apparently blinds him to an extremely important element of Weber’s 
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argument. It is theoretically possible, in Weber’s opinion, to use natural 
scientific method in an epistemologically valid study of society. This is 
not desirable because, when transplanted from the study of nature to the 
study of society, this method focuses only on those regular, mechanistic- 
type behaviour patterns characterizing our unthinking mundane lives. 
Weber feels this automatic social behaviour is of little interest to most 
people and, in any case, is so obvious and uncomplicated it is under- 
stood without using an elaborate scientific method. Our study of society 
should focus on problems important from a social point of view, that clarify 
issues uniting and dividing a people trying to creatively come to terms 
with their environment. Yet these are precisely the problems beyond 
the reach of both Schutz’s phenomenological method and the method 
of the natural sciences. It may be interesting, for some, to scientifically 
explain why we mail letters, use telephones, stop at red lights, or attend 
scheduled N.A.T.O. conferences, but it is more useful and significant 
for society as a whole to understand why there is dissension, violence, 
wide spread official corruption, and poverty in the midst of a function- 
ing democracy. If science is to contribute to the survival of our society it 
must prove itself relevant to the problems upon which this survival 
depends. Schutz, unfortunately, is satisfied with much less. 

These inadequacies make it unlikely Schutz’s method can have an 
important impact on our attempts to study society. It does not afford us 
any useful tools to facilitate either the understanding or solving of 
society’s major problems, while the scope of social phenomena it is 
related to is amenable to scientific analysis by another, more accepted 
method. Its adoption by any particular branch of the social sciences 
should, if our analysis is correct, evolve into a dead-end venture merely 
confirming the virtues and vices of a traditional naturalistic approach to 
social science.4! 
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University Press, 1970, hereafter referred 
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Papers (3 vols., The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff; vol. I, The Problem of Social 
Reality, ed. Maurice Natanson, 2nd ed., 
1967; vol. II, Studies in Social Theory, 
ed. Arvid Brodersen, 1964; vol. III, 
Studies in Phenomenological Philosophy, ed. 
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3. Ibid., pp. 57-9. 

4. Ibid., p. 60. 

5. Ibid., p. 61. 

6. Ibid. 

7. CP I, p. 212. 

8. CP I, pp. 77-85, and PSW, pp. 66- 


9. CP I, p. 86. Schutz’s ideas concern- 
ing the choosing of projects are influenced 
by, and closely resemble, Henri Berg- 
son’s thoughts on this topic. See especi- 
ally Henri Bergson, Time and Free Will, 
trans. F. L. Pogson, New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1910, ch. 3. This quote 
is made by Schutz in referring to Berg- 
son; it is equally applicable to his own 
theory. A modified Schutzian theory is 
described by Bernard P. Dauenhauer, 
‘Making Plans and Lived Time’, Southern 
Journal of Philosophy, vol. 7 (Spring 1969), 
pp. 83-90, in which the resulting act is 
indeterminate and subject to continual 
change as it progresses in action. 

10. CP I, pp. 93-4. 

11. Ibid., p. 95. 

12. PSW, pp. 91-6, CP II, pp. 11-13, 
and CP I, pp. 69-72. 

13. CP II, p. 12.. 

14. See PSW, pp. 82-4. In RPR, p. 
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‘stock of knowledge at hand’, and the 
‘stock of knowledge in hand’ (emphasis is 
mine). The former refers to experimental 
knowledge as described above. The latter 
to non-thematic knowledge, such as 
knowledge of our own body, necessary 
for increasing our stock of knowledge at 
hand. This distinction is never carefully 
developed. 

15. CP I, pp. 7-8. For an illustration, 
see Schutz, ‘The Homecomer’, CP II, pp. 
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106-19, esp. p. 109, Maurice Natanson» 
‘Phenomenology and Typification—a 
Study in the Philosophy of Alfred Schutz, 
Social Research, 37 (Spring, 1970), pp. 1— 
22, presents a generally uncritical review 
of this aspect of his theory. 

16. CP I, p. 20. See Edmund Husserl, 
Formal and Transcendental Logic, trans. 
Dorion Cairns, The Hague, Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1969, pp. 188-9. 

17 The hardest task a subject-oriented 
epistemology must accomplish is the non- 
circular proof of the existence of the 
Other. Schutz was extremely unhappy 
with Husserl’s inadequate solution to 
this problem of phenomenologically con- 
stituting the Other (see Chauncey B. 
Downes, ‘Husserl’s Theory of Other 
Minds: Study of the Cartesian Meditations’, 
unpublished Ph.D dissertation, New 
York University, 1963, for a discussion of 
this ‘inadequacy’). Schutz’s own attitude 
is found in PSW, pp. 104-6, CP I, p. 167, 
and CP III, pp. 73-82). For Schutz, the 
problem of intersubjectivity does not, as 
Husserl assumed, exist between trans- 
cendental egos, but exists as an issue only 
in the mundane world of our everyday 
lives, Within this common-sense world, 
intersubjectivity is taken for granted as 
an unquestioned assumption. The philo- 
sopher must phenomenologically des- 
cribe the natural attitude to understand 
how and why the Other exists. If he can 
prove the existence of an alter-ego within 
this mundane world, then this proof can- 
not be impugned by any metaphysical or 
ontological assumptions. Schutz’s proof, 
contained in his ‘general thesis of the 
alter ego’s existence’ (CP I, pp. 172-9, 
and PSW, p. 102-7), is based on a pheno- 
menological description of shared space 
and time. f 

18. CP I, pp. 20-1. See ibid., pp. 22- 
34, for the thcoretical foundation of the 
following argument. 

19. Schutz’s ‘general thesis of the 
alter ego’s existence’, relies heavily on 
Husserl’s vague concept of ‘appresen- 
tation’, which, briefly stated, ‘pairs’, or 
‘couples’ an existing object with another 
similar object implied by the original 
but never itself actually appearing. This 
theory is the basis of Schutz’s postulating 
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the structural similarity of alter egos. 
CP I, p. 166, fn. 37, and p. 196, contain 
more exact definitions of appresen- 
tation. Richard M. Zaner, ‘Theory of 
Intersubjectivity: Alfred Schutz’, Social 
Research, vol. 28 (Spring, 1961), pp. 71- 
94, uncritically describes Schutz’s theory 
of intersubjectivity, emphasizing this 
notion of appresentation (esp. pp. 71- 
87). Schutz and Husserl both write about 
this concept, using it as a basis for theories 
of communication, involving language, 
and sign and symbol systems. CP I, pp. 
294-305, contains Schutz’s analysis of 
Husserl’s understanding of appresen- 
tation. Schutz’s own development of it as 
of sign and symbol systems can be found 
in CP I, pp. 306-56, and PSW, pp. 118- 
32. Since these issues are peripheral to 
our argument, they are not treated sep- 
arately. 

20. See especially PSW, pp. 139-214, 
CP I, pp. 16~19, and CP II, pp. 20-63. 

21. Schutz calls these socially derived 
typifications ‘social recipes’, and des- 
cribes them in greater detail in CP I, p. 
61, and pp. 348-349, and CP II, pp. 95- 
102, and p. 237. Schutz’s essay, ‘The 
Stranger’, CP II, pp. 91-105, illustrates 
this by showing how a visitor to a foreign 
country can only understand this country 
according to the ‘recipes’ of his native 
land. 

22, Though Schutz apparently came 
to believe that individual action, even 
in the common-sense world, is not simply 
an interaction of because and in-order- 
to motives, his hesitating reflections on 
the subject deal more with the sociology 
of knowledge than with a methodology 
of the social sciences. These ideas are 
too vague and incomplete to seriously 
affect our analysis. See RPR, pp. 68-74. 

23. See CP I, pp. 34-66. 

24. We are dealing now only with 
those phenomenological principles Schutz 
and Husserl share. This does not include 
the transcendental phenomenological re- 
duction and the scientific results of this 
reduction. 

25. CP I, p. 34. 

26. See PSW, pp. 229-32. 

27. Ibid., pp. 2931-2. 

a8. Ibid., p. 232. 
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29. See CP III, p. 11. 

go. Robert Bierstedt, “The Common- 
Sense World of Alfred Schutz’, Social . 
Research, vol. 26 (Winter 1959), p- 120, 
briefly mentions this difficulty in Schutz’s 
presentation. However, he treats it as an 
isolated fault, and does not carry through 
his criticism to the extent that seems 
warranted. 

31. Husserl’s analysis of the ‘Leben- 
swelt’ is given in a series of lectures 
originally published as Die krisisder 
Europäischen Wissenschaften und die trans- 
zendentale Phänomenologie, post-humously 
edited by Walter Biemel and published 
in 1954. The English translation is by 
David Carr, The Crisis of European | 
Sciences and Transcendental’ Phenomenology,” 
Evanston, Hl., Northwestern University 
Press, 1970. 

32. Fernando R. Molina (ed.), The 
Sources of Existentialism as Philosophy, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 
1969, p. 92. 

33. Peter Berger, who admits to having 
been profoundly influenced by Schutz’s 
ideas (p. 182), describes society in 
similar terms. In this sense, he confirms 
this conclusion concerning the nature 
of Schutz’s common-sense world. See 
Peter Berger, Invitation to Sociology, 
Garden City, N.Y., Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 1963, chs 6 (esp. pp. 122-50), 7, and 
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34. CP II, pp. 101-2. 

35. Natanson, ‘Phenomenology and 
Typification’, Social Research, vol. 37 
(Spring, 1970), pp. 18-20. Schutz, too, 
uses the word ‘determinants’ to describe 
the social and natural forces an actor 
finds himself surrounded by. See CP I, x 
PP. 329-30. 

36. Carl G. Hempel, Aspects of Scien- 
tific Explanation, New York, The Free 
Press, 1964, p. 87. 

37. The natural attitude, as Kockel- 
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best studied by means of an empirical 
realism, ‘inasmuch as ... [it] makes a 
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New York, Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1967, 
p. 192. This close relationship between 
empirical realism and the common- 
sense world has been recognized by 
another phenomenologist: Harmon Chap- 
man, ‘Realism and Phenomenology’, 
Essays in Phenomenology, ed. Maurice 
Natanson, The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1969, pp. 79-115. 

38. See David Braybrooke, Philo- 
sophical Problems of the Social Sciences, 
New York, Macmillan Co., 1965, pp. 1- 
18, for a discussion of the different kinds 
of interaction constituting society. 

39. CP I, pp. 207-59. These pages 
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40. The first example, mailing a letter, 
is the example most employed by Schutz 
throughout his writings to illustrate how 
his method works. Not surprisingly, those 
adopting Schutz’s methodology are con- 
cerned with qualitatively similar ‘rou- 
tine’ social activities. See, for example, 
the work done by ‘Decision-Making’ 
theorists and ‘Ethnomethodologists’. 

41. Richard Snyder’s Decision- 
Making Theory has been analysed from 
this general point of view by this author, 
‘On the Inadequacies of Non-Philosophi- 
cal Political Science: Critical Analysis of 
Decision-Making Theory’, International 
Studies Quarterly, vol. 14 (December 1970) 
PP- 395-411. 
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Sociology and Utopia: some reflections on 


the social philosophy of Karl Popper 


Since Weber, scientific sociology has aspired to be value-free. Since 
Marx and Mosca, political sociology has added the aspiration to expose 
and denounce utopian thought. Sociology has become the sworn enemy; 
of ideology and utopia. The problem is, the two aspirations seem to be in- 
compatible. How can one denounce utopian thought without making 
value-judgments ? 

Modern sociology is committed to value-neutrality and to scientific 
method. It assumes that these two commitments are compatible. But 
they are not, and this paradox throws light on the paradox about 
sociology and utopia. 

Karl Popper i is a widely influential writer on the methodology of the 
social sciences. To many sociologists, ‘scientific method’ means Popper’s 
account of scientific method. Yet Popper does not believe that sociology 
should be value-free. He believes that a commitment to scientific , 
sociology, far from debarring us from making value-judgments about 
utopian thought, requires us to denounce it. Thus, Popper supports the 
orthodox view that utopian thought is objectionable, but is unusual in 
deriving this value-judgment from his conception of scientific method. I 
believe his doctrine to be both important and false and shall set forth my 
reasons in the rest of this paper. 


THE POVERTY OF HISTORICISM 2 
Popper developed his views on the methodology of the social sciences 
and his social philosophy in the course of his critique of something he 
calls ‘historicism’. We may usefully begin, therefore, by asking what he 
means by ‘historicism’ and why he thinks it is poor. 

Popper defines historicism as ‘an approach to the social sciences 
which assumes that historical prediction is their principal aim, and which 
assumes that this aim is attainable by discovering the “rhythms” or the 
“patterns”, the “laws” or the “trends” that underlie the evolution of 
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history’. With characteristic vigour, Popper denounces historicism as 
logically defective, false, sterile and murderous.1 

Popper’s critique of historicism is linked with his analysis of utopian- 
ism. The connection is mainly made by a third villain: holism. Holism 
(according to Popper) is the doctrine that events must be understood in 
the context of the social ‘whole’ of which they form a part, a whole 
which ‘comprises not only contemporaneous parts but also the succes- 
sive stages ofa temporal development’. Popper treats holistic and utopian 
‘social engineering’ as synonymous terms. Holistic or utopian social 
engineering ‘aims at re-modelling the “whole of society” in accordance 
with a definite plan or blueprint’.? 

Holism, as a methodological doctrine, Popper believes to be ‘pre- 
scientific’. Science never studies the ‘whole’ of anything, but only 
selected aspects. Holism thus prescribes what is logically impossible.? 

As holism is a false approach to social science, so utopianism is a false 
approach to social engineering. Utopianism ignores the facts of life and 
the laws of science. It attempts sweeping social change in a state of 
ignorance. In sum, ‘the utopian approach violates the principles of scientific 
method’ 4 

Let us look briefly at Popper’s view of scientific method, familiar 
though it is, for it lies at the heart of his critique of utopianism. 

Popper’s most important contribution to scientific methodology is his 
falsification doctrine. This says that the aim of science is not to verify, 
but to falsify hypotheses. In order to prove the strength of a hypothesis, 
we must do our best to falsify it. Only if we cannot falsify it in spite of 
our best efforts can we say that it is well established.5 

It follows from this doctrine that scientific hypotheses are always 
tentative. However well tested a hypothesis has been, it is always 
vulnerable to new, falsifying evidence. Thus, science never achieves 
absolute certainty. A scientific hypothesis, says Popper, can never pro- 
perly be called ‘true’, or even ‘probable’, but, at best, well corroborated.§ 

Popper believes that social life has a similar logical structure to that of 
scientific method. Both are, or should be, based on the method of trial 
and error. In both, progress is made if, and only if, we recognize our 
errors and use them critically instead of persevering in them dog- 
matically.” 

Thus Popper moves from his methodological doctrine of falsification 
to his social philosphy of piecemeal social engineering. The piecemeal 
social engineer, in contrast to the utopian, does not try to re-design 
society as a whole. He knows that we progress only by learning from our 
mistakes. So he proceeds, slowly and gradually, carefully comparing at 
each stage the results achieved with the results expected, always on the 
look-out for the unavoidable, unwanted consequences of any reform. He 
will avoid undertaking reforms of a complexity and scope which make it 
impossible for him to disentangle causes and effects and to know what he 
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is really doing. Whereas the utopian is a perfectionist, the piecemeal 
engineer knows that we can only improve society a little, and little by 
little.8 

The method of piecemeal social engineering requires criticism and 
therefore can only flourish in an open society. Utopianism, by contrast, 
is associated with totalitarianism. It is allied to holism, the desire to 
control the whole of society. Utopianism requires the centralization of 
power and thus threatens individual liberty. It is imbued with a sense of 
its own righteousness and is thus intolerant of opposition. It undertakes 
unrealistically grandiose programmes of social change. Consequently, it 
makes big mistakes. It violates the interests of many people. Their pro- 
tests must be suppressed if the utopian programme is to go forward.® 

In practice, utopian engineering turns out to be impossible. The 
greater the social changes attempted, the greater are their unintended 
consequences. The utopian is then forced back on ‘a somewhat hap- 
hazard and clumsy although ambitious and ruthless application of what 
is essentially a piecemeal method without its cautious and self-critical 
character’. Thus the difference between utopian and piecemeal en- 
gineering turns out, in practice, to be ‘a difference not so much in scale 
and scope as in caution and in preparedness for unavoidable surprises’.1° 

The philosophy of piecemeal social engineering is a liberal one insofar 
as it favours gradual reform and an open society. It may be called con- 
servative-liberal for its emphasis on caution. But there is another, and 
more interesting, sense in which it may be called conservative. 

Utopianism, says Popper, ignores the facts and laws established by 
science. By contrast, piecemeal engineering looks for ‘the various laws 
which impose limitations upon the construction of social institutions’. 
For ‘it is one of the most characteristic tasks of any technology to point 
out what cannot be achieved’. This is so because every scientific law can be 
expressed by asserting that something cannot happen. Thus, the law 
that says ‘Every revolution produces a reaction’ can be expressed as 
‘You cannot make a revolution without producing a reaction.’ A 
scientific law is unalterable; it has no exceptions. It is beyond our con- 
trol, and we may run into trouble by not knowing it, or ignoring it.1! 

But what has happened to the doctrine that all scientific laws are 
tentative? Why shouldn’t utopians defy laws that are only tentative? If 
any law may be refuted by experience, can there be a scientific case 
against utopian experiments? If all scientific knowledge is tentative; and 
if social theories are identified as utopian on the basis of scientific know- 
ledge; then all identification of social theory as utopian must likewise be 
tentative. Popper never notices this consequence of his own theory. 

I wish to suggest the name ‘epistemological conservatism’ for this 
aspect of Popper’s philosophy. Epistemological conservatism is the 
position that certain proposed social reforms must be ruled out on the 
ground that they violate scientific laws. The doctrine is epistemologicalin 
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thatitrests upon a theory of scientific knowledge. It is conservative in that 
it opposes certain proposals for social reform in the name of this theory. 

From this standpoint, utopianism is objectionable on both scientific 
and moral grounds. Utopians are irrational bigots. They reject a priori 
certain sociological hypotheses which, if acknowledged, might force 
them to limit their ambitions. As a political method, utopianism is im- 
possible, both empirically and logically: empirically, because it is 
beyond human capacity to carry out large-scale social changes success- 
fully; logically, because there is no social ‘whole’ to control. As a 
political doctrine, utopianism is false and dangerous.}2 


The Poverty of Piecemeal Social Engineering. 


“The method of science’, Popper tells us, ‘is . . . to look out for facts 
which may refute the theory. This is what we call testing a theory—to 
' see whether we cannot find a flaw in it.’ But Popper almost never uses 
this method for the theories he advances. Time and time again, and 
often at crucial points in his argument, he asserts a generalization with- 
out supporting evidence, let alone a sincere and severe attempt to find 
falsifying instances. For example: 


Once we realize, however, that we cannot make heaven on earth but 
can only improve matters a little, we also realize that we can only im- 
prove them [tittle by little. 


Only democracy provides an institutional framework that permits 
reform without violence, and so the use ofreason in political matters. 13 


The Poverty of Historicism is a polemic—but against whom? Who are the 
historicist/holist/utopians? Popper cites very few texts in his direct 
attack on holism and utopianism in The Poverty of Historicism. Most of his 
references are to Karl Mannheim. None is to Karl Marx. But in The 
Open Society and its Enemies Marx is explicitly described as utopian. 
Marxism is there said to be ‘the purest, the most developed and the 
most dangerous form of historicism’. Let us, therefore, look closely at 
the treatment of Marx in that work.14 

There are three passages in which Marx is referred to as a holist. In 
the conclusion to chapter 17, he is called ‘the last of the great holistic 
system builders’. This seems to mean no more than that Marx had a 
very well developed social theory, not that he was a ‘holist’ in the sense 
defined above.15 

A few pages earlier, Popper writes of ‘Marx’s holistic and Utopian 
belief that only a brand-new “‘social system” can improve matters’. But 
this is not ‘holism’ in any logically objectionable sense. It is perfectly 
reasonable to describe Castro’s Cuba as a ‘brand-new social system’ by 
contrast with Batista’s. ‘Holistic’ changes of this kind are not only 
logically possible; they are empirically quite common.1® 
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The third place where Popper refers to Marx’s holism is in the middle 
of a critique of Plato. The term ‘holism’ is not used here, but it is 
obvious that Popper has the idea in mind. I will quote the relevant 
passage in full: 


But there is one element within utopianism which is particularly char- 
acteristic of Plato’s approach and which Marx does not oppose, 
although it is perhaps the most important of those elements which I 
have attacked as unrealistic. It is the sweep of utopianism, tts attempt 
to'deal with society as a whole, leaving no stone unturned. It is the con- 
viction that one hasto goto the very root of the social evil, thatnothing 
short of a complete eradication of the offending social system will do 
if we wish to ‘bring any decency into the world’ (as Du Gard says). 
‘It is, in short, its uncompromising radicalism. . . . Both Plato and 
Marx are dreaming of the apocalyptic revolution which will radically 
transfigure the whole social world.’2? 


Now it may readily be admitted that Marx was a radical, even, perhaps, 
an uncompromising radical (though the latter is really neither accurate 
nor fair). But he only wished to ‘radically transfigure the whole social 
world’ in the weak sense of ‘whole’, that is to say, in the sense of chang- 
ing certain structural features deemed to be of critical importance for 
the distribution of power and life-chances in society. 

It is significant that in none of these three passages does Popper give 
any footnote reference to anything Marx actually wrote. And he has no 
general aversion to footnotes: there are 217 of them in the chapters of 
The Open Society dealing with Marx. I suggest that the reason why there 
are no footnote references, either in The Open Society or in The Poverty of 
Historicism, to Popper’s charge that Marx was a holist is, quite simply, 
that Marx wasn’t one. Marx did not aim at ‘re-modelling the “whole of 
society” in accordance with a definite plan or blueprint’. There may be 
utopian elements in Marx’s thought, but to describe Marx as an 
‘apocalyptic’ revolutionary is quite misleading, even (to use a term 
Popper likes to apply to ‘utopians’) somewhat hysterical. To demon- 
strate this, I do not need to appeal to my own interpretation of Marx’s 
doctrine, but can refer to Popper's. In the liberal democracies, Popper 
points out, most of the points in Marx’s programme for the communist 
revolution ‘have been put into practice, either completely, or to a con- 
siderable degree’.18 This is a strange fate for a programme that is said to 
be logically impossible and totalitarian in practice. 

The importance of Popper’s social philosophy is that it articulates 
with exceptional clarity and sophistication a viewpoint that is wide- 
spread among Western intellectuals, It forms the basis of their distrust of 
radical social movements. Central to this philosophy is the idea that 
Marxism, despite its great humanitarian appeal, has within it the seeds 
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of totalitarianism. For Popper, it is precisely ‘holism’ that is one of the 
main totalitarian ingredients of historicism and utopianism. Thus, his 
failure to establish that Marx was a holist is a serious weakness in his 
argument. 

But if the strong sense of ‘holism’ (aiming to change the whole of 
society) is too strong to apply to Marx, or to any other important 
thinker, then Popper’s alternative, watered-down sense (piecemeal 
change lacking caution or self-criticism) is too weak. For it transforms 
an important ideological controversy—radical revolutionism versus 
liberal reformism—into a trivial one: do we prefer to be ‘cautious and 
self-critical’ or ‘haphazard and ruthless’ ? Put thus, there is only one sane 
answer-—and therefore the question is uninteresting. And it is simply not 
the case that Marxist or other utopian revolutionaries are not able or 
willing to learn from their mistakes. 

However, Popper does catch the significant difference between 
revolutionaries and reformists when he says that utopianism is char- 
acterized by the conviction that ‘one has to go to the very root of the 
social evil’. Thus we come to the real issue: does radical revolutionism 
lead to totalitarianism? Popper believes it does. Marx led to Stalin. 
‘Countless men and women’, the dedication to The Poverty of Htstortcism 
tells us, ‘fell victims to the . . . communist belief in Inexorable Laws of 
Historical Destiny’. I take it that ‘fell victims to’ expresses a causal 
relationship. One would not normally say that one was a victim of x 
unless x was a cause of one’s misfortune. 

Now Popper subscribes to the orthodox view that to say that x was the 
cause of y is to invoke a universal law connecting x and y.1° What 
universal law governs the victims of historicism? Presumably, some law 
like this: whenever political actors holding historicist views gain power, 
they bring misfortune to countless men and women. This law may 
itself be a composite of numerous subsidiary laws such as: whenever a 
historicist gains power, he will seek to put through massive social 
change at high speed. 

Two points should be noted here. The first is a reminder that, 
according to Popper, universal laws are tentative, always liable to 
falsification. One would hardly guess from the wording of Popper’s 
dedication that it rested on a tentative scientific hypothesis. 

Secondly, the phrase ‘fell victims to’ implies more than mere causa- 
tion. It implies that the victimizer has an important causal weight. Let 
me illustrate this point with an everyday example. Suppose that car 
driver D hits and kills a child crossing the road. A road safety expert 
calculates that, to avoid hitting the child, D would have had to improve 
his stopping distance by 20 feet. He would have improved by 10 feet if 
he had not drunk too much just before setting out; by another ro feet if 
he had not been listening to an absorbing talk on his car radio; by a 
further ro feet if he had not been exceeding the speed limit; and by yet 
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another 2 feet if his brakes had been in perfect condition. In such cir- 
cumstances, we would surely consider a newspaper headline which read, 
‘Child Victim of Faulty Brakes’ highly inadequate, both as a causal | 
story and as an apportionment of blame. 

Popper makes no attempt to show that historicism was a significant 
cause of the Stalinist terror. He does not seem to believe that his 
assertions linking historicism causally with totalitarianism require any 
empirical inquiry to support them. Here is a priori sociology with a 
vengeance! Once again, Popper violates his own laws of scientific pro- 
cedure. ‘The method of science is . . . to look out for facts which may 
refute the theory.’ So, according to Popper, Popper is unscientific. And 
to be unscientific is (according to Popper) a moral, as well as an episte- 
mological, failing. For to be unscientific is to be irrational; to be 
irrational is to be irresponsible; to be irresponsible is immoral. “To 
educate oneself so as to adopt an attitude of scepticism towards one’s * 
causal theories, and one of intellectual modesty, is, without doubt, one 
of the most important moral duties,’2° 

Popper accuses the utopians of rejecting certain sociological hypo- 
theses a priori. I accuse Popper of precisely this error. I should like to 
suggest a sociological hypothesis which Popper rejects a priori, and the 
rejection of which vitiates much of his polemic against utopian social 
engineering. The hypothesis is this: in many important historical 
situations piecemeal social engineering is not a viable solution to the 
problems faced by people in a given society. As examples, I would give 
China for most of the twentieth century, and particularly in the years 
leading up to 1949; Russia in 1917; Germany in the 1920s; the United ” 
States with regard to the race problem in the 1950s (where a great deal 
of Popperian piecemeal engineering failed to prevent the eruption of a 
major crisis in the early 1960s). My hypothesis is, of course, very vague. 
It requires a lot of empirical work before it can be satisfactorily refined. 
But, by contrast with Popper, I do not believe that such questions can 
be answered by a priori sociology. All I claim for my hypothesis is a 
certain 4 priori plausibility and that, unless this plausibility should turn 
out to be wholly mistaken, Popper’s sweeping case for piecemeal social 
engineering needs to be modified. 5 

Clearly, this issue has important moral implications. If apartheid in 
South Africa could be abolished by piecemeal reform in a reasonably 
short period of time, the moral case for using this method might well be 
very strong. If a well-established empirical theory of social change sug- 
gested that revolution is necessary, then attempts to follow a Popperian 
policy might be considered at best futile, at worst immoral. It is not only 
radicals or ‘extremists’ who are given to utopianism. Liberals and 
moderates are not immune to the sickness. In Russia in 1917, who was 
the ‘realis? and who the ‘utopian’ as between Lenin and Kerensky? 

Thus, in place of Popper’s cys reformism, I suggest that a truly + 
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scientific approach to this question is, as far as possible, to make no 
assumptions a priori as to the relative effectiveness of revolution or 
reform. I say ‘as far as possible’ because, in the real world of politics, 
neither reformists nor revolutionaries can wait upon the results of 
elaborate scientific inquiry before taking action. But the task of the 
social theorist is to try to answer such questions. Are there conditions 
under which piecemeal reform does not work, and, if so, what are they? 
Do revolutions ever increase freedom or, as Popper believes, do they 
nearly always diminish it? 

Popper is, of course, right that revolutions, and indeed non-violent 
‘holistic’ changes, are often very costly. But it is a feature of his con- 
servatism that he never pauses to count the possible costs of piecemeal 
social engineering. The old Negro joke, “White folks got all the violence; 
black folks got all the non’, states a point of view he does not consider. 


‘Some Marxists dare to assert’, he writes, ‘that there would be far less 


suffering involved in a violent social revolution than in the chronic 
evils inherent in what they call “capitalism”. ... These Marxists do not, 
however, disclose the scientific basis of this estimate; or to speak more 
bluntly, of this utterly irresponsible piece of oracular pretence.’2! Now, 
I do not know whether Marxist revolutions or capitalism cause more 
suffering. But what is striking about this passage of Popper’s, especially 
in view of its very strong language (does one detect a touch of hysteria in 
this arch-rationalist ?), is that he himself never discloses the scientific 
basis of his comment. Just who is guilty of ‘oracular pretence’? 

Another important aspect of Popper’s thought is its Manichaeanism. 
Manichaeanism is the belief that the world is divided between the forces 
of Good and Evil. What we sometimes call ‘Cold War thinking’ is an 
example of Manichaeanism (on both sides of the Curtain) and this is 
what some people object to in it. It is a popular form of thought: it is 
commonly found, for instance, in Westerns, detective stories, spy 
stories and many political and religious ideologies. It is often said to 
characterize utopian thought—especially Marxism. Popper believes 
that it characterizes Marxism (although he does not use the word). 
‘What Marx really tries to show’, he writes, ‘is that there are only two 
possibilities: that a terrible world should continue for ever, or that a 
better world should eventually emerge; and it is hardly worth our 
while to contemplate the first alternative seriously.’2? 

Once again, we can observe Popper committing a sin of which he 
vigorously accuses his opponents. For his social philosophy is shot 
through with a Manichaean world-view. The very title of The Open 
Society and tts Enemies suggests that mankind can be divided fairly easily 
into the friends and the foes of liberty and rationality. It is true that, in 
one place, he declares that ‘all politics consists in choosing the lesser 
evil’—which is a very un-Manichaean sentiment—but he also says that 
we need only distinguish between two forms of government: liberal- 
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democracies and tyrannies. And criticism, that most sacred of human 
activities, is possible only under a democracy.?3 

I wish to emphasize that this Manichaeanism is a scientific defect in 
Popper’s philosophy. For, while it may well be true that the possibilities 
of criticism are greater in liberal-democracies than they are in ‘tyran- 
nies’ (although, if all systems that are not liberal-democracies are to be 
defined as tyrannies, then tyrannies vary greatly on this dimension), 
Popper’s rigid. dichotomy sweeps away the interesting question as to 
what possibilities of criticism there might be in ‘tyrannies’ and what 
limitations on criticism there might be in ‘democracies’. 

Popper’s social philosophy is an attack on utopianism in the name of 
reason. It is based on the ultimate value of rationality. Popper concedes 
that utopianism is often based upon rationalism, but argues that it is a 
perverted form. Utopianism is thus attractive, but also dangerous, for it 
leads to violence.*4 

If reason is, for Popper, the summum bonum, violence is the summum 
malum. Reason and violence are, in the main, the only two ways of 
settling disagreements in social life. Violence is the enemy of reason. 
Trrationalism leads to violence. In a democracy, violence is not neces- 
sary to get rid of the government; in a tyranny, it is.26 

There are two important exceptions to Popper’s preference for reason 
over violence. Firstly, violence is justified in order to overthrow a 
tyranny and replace it with a democracy. More specifically, ‘the use of 
violence is justified only under a tyranny which makes reforms without 
violence impossible, and it should have only one aim, that is, to bring 
about a state of affairs which makes reforms without violence possible.’26 
Once again, Popper’s Manichaeanism seems unduly restrictive. For it 
arbitrarily rules out the use of violence under a tyranny, not in order to 
bring about a state of affairs which makes reforms without violence pos- 
sible but in order to bring about a state of affairs which makes reforms 
possible. 

The second exception to the preference for reason over violence 
derives from what Popper calls the paradox of tolerance. One cannot 
reason with those who reject reason. One may be forced into intoler- 
ance of those who reject tolerance, in order to preserve the institution of 
tolerance. If possible, it is preferable to keep the intolerant in check by 
the use of reason. But, where it is not possible, it is justified to use 
violence against those who preach intolerance.2? 

This may seem clear and logical. But I believe that it is not the most 
satisfactory solution to the paradox of tolerance and that Popper’s 
Manichaean dualism leads him here into self-contradiction. 

This becomes clear if we consider two different grounds on which the 
libertarian may tolerate the intolerant. The first—which is Popper’s 
position—is that we should only violate our own principle of tolerance 
if it is necessary for the very survival of that principle. The problem here 
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is posed in terms of a simple dichotomy between the tolerant and the 
intolerant, the good and the wicked. 

The second possible ground for tolerating the intolerant might be 
that, while we generally disagree with, say, Marxism-Leninism, we do 
not hold our own views dogmatically; we retain a certain scepticism 
about even our most fundamental beliefs; we believe there may be 
some truths among the Communist falsehoods; what seems falsehood 
today may seem true tomorrow; and, even if Communism be thought 
utterly and eternally false, we can learn from error as well as truth. 

Now, this position is easily recognizable as Popperian. This is why I 
say that Popper’s Manichaeanism leads him into self-contradiction. 
For, although he acknowledges, in the abstract, that the spirit of 
criticism must be applied to the critical philosophy itself; he never 
works through the implications of this view. Thus, when he comes to 


« face the problem of how to treat the enemies of tolerance, it never occurs 


to him that there may be some truth in their critique of his kind of rationalistic 
liberalism. In other words, the restraint he advocates in dealing with the 
intolerant is based on a conviction of the rightness of liberalism, not 
on self-criticism. This seems to me to contradict his own principle 
that nothing is exempt from criticism, even the critical philosophy 
itself. 28 

With these two, not unimportant, exceptions Popper is a rationalist. 
We have seen how his moral commitment to reason is intimately re- 
lated to his epistemological commitment to science. This brings us to 
the question as to how far Popper’s doctrine of rationalistic politics is 


* itself ‘rational’ and ‘scientific’ rather than ‘utopian’. 


Popper believes that critical thought is revolutionary, but that it 
fights its battles with words rather than with swords. 


Critical debate is a method which permits our hypotheses to die for 
us—whereas the uncritical method of the fanatic demands that we 
testify as martyrs to our hypotheses . . . a revolutionary change in our 
ideas, theories, or hypotheses can deputize for the violent revolutions 
which have claimed so many human lives.?9 


These passages appear to attribute to reason a great deal of political 
power. Reason is to replace violence as the instrument of revolution. 
There are two aspects of this argument that might be considered 
utopian, one rather obvious, the other not so obvious. 

Let me take the less obvious point first. This involves a nice irony. 
Implicit in Popper’s social philosophy, and occasionally made explicit by kim, is a 
strong form of populism. If reason is to replace violence as an effective 
method of social change, then people, and not just élites but also the 
‘man-in-the-street’, must be capable of an impressive degree of ration- 
ality. And this Popper certainly believes. He declares that he believes in 
‘man as he is’ and that therefore he hopes to defeat violence and unreason. 
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Elsewhere, in defending the rational-legal society, he states that ‘the 
legal framework can be known and understood by the individual 
citizen’, which may come as a surprise even to well-educated citizens of « 
such societies.3° 

Two interconnected criticisms that have been made of the New Left 

have been that it indulges in a naive populism and in utopian thinking. 
It is therefore ironic that Popper, who on a superficial reading might 
appear to be the very paradigm of the conservative liberal against 
whom the New Left directed much of its vitriol, is ‘guilty’ of a form of 
populism which, prima facie at least, appears to be utopian. 

The second, more obvious, way in which Popper’s rationalism might 
be considered utopian is its attribution of so much political power to 
reason. ‘Choose what you consider the most urgent evil of the society in 
which you live’, he recommends, ‘and try patiently to convince people that we 
can get rid of it? 31 As a prescription for abolishing, say, racism where it is » 
deeply entrenched, this may seem like a caricature of liberal rational- 
ism. 

This aspect of Popper’s thought can be brought into still sharper 
relief if we compare it with that of Max Weber. The comparison is in- 
structive because Weber, too, wished to replace utopianism in political 
theory with realism, and Weber, too, placed a high value on intellectual 
freedom. ‘What is decisive’, he wrote, ‘is the trained relentlessness in 
viewing the realities of life, and the ability to face such realities and to 
measure up to them inwardly.’ But, for Weber, facing the realities of 
life meant recognizing that ‘the decisive means for politics is violence.” __ 
Thus, ‘he who lets himself in for politics, that is, for power and force as * 
means, contracts with diabolical powers’.82 

We might prefer to live in the world that Popper sees than that which 
Weber describes. But few people, even among those who generally 
sympathize with Popper’s rationalistic liberalism, will doubt that the 
world we actually live in is Weber’s. But to confuse the world we would 
like to live in for the world we actually inhabit is a principal component 
of utopian thinking. 

It is true that Popper has written some passages with a different 
tendency. He says, for instance, that we ‘must not expect too much 
from reason’. He does not believe in the ‘force’ nor the ‘power’ of 
reason. There is a myth of rationalist optimism which proclaims that free- 
dom will necessarily lead to a Reign of Truth and Goodness.3% 

However, the first of these quoted passages expresses an epistemo- 
logical and not a political point. We must not expect too much from 
reason because truth is hard to come by and not because its political 
power is weak. The other two passages do seem to run counter to my 
picture of Popper’s rationalistic political theory. Unfortunately, he does 
not develop these contrary views and so it is very hard to say how they 
relate to his general position on reason and violence. y 
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It is worth examining the full passage in which he says that he does 


not believe in the power of reason. 
h 
I do not, of course, believe that an attitude of reasonableness is easy 


to adopt, or that all human beings are consistently rational: they are 
only rarely so. Nor do I believe in the ‘force’ of reason or the ‘power 
of reason. Rather, I believe that we have a choice between reason 
and force. I further believe that reason is thé sole alternative to the 
use of violence; and I regard as criminal the use of force or violence 
where it could be avoided.34 


It might be argued that this very last phrase shows that Popper is quite 
realistic about the necessity for violence in some circumstances. But this 
interpretation takes away everything that is distinctive about his 
rationalistic social philosophy. For, if all the great emphasis on the 
<value of reason throughout his political writings amounts to no more 
than that we should use violence only where reason fails, then almost 
nobody would disagree. The reasonableness of Popper’s position would 
be saved by interpreting it as platitudinous. 
Thus, the charge that Popper is a naive, even a utopian, rationalist 
- sticks. And his utopianism is closely associated with yet another example 
of his Manichaeanism. ‘Reason is the sole alternative to violence.’ If you 
believe this, and hate violence, as Popper does, then you may be inclined 
to exaggerate the political effectiveness of reason. But, of course, this 
statement is false. Reason is not the sole alternative to violence, because 
there are other political techniques—such as non-violent direct action. 
Reason is not the sole alternative to violence, also, because it is not 
necessarily an alternative at all. That is to say, reason may be used as a 
supplement, rather than as an alternative, to violence. 


CONGLUSIONS 


The social philosophy of Karl Popper is important in two chief ways. 
Firstly, while he fully accepts the logical fact/value distinction, he 
_ argues that science itselfis not ‘value-neutral’, A commitment to science, 
" in his view, entails a commitment to rationality and criticism, and there- 
fore to liberal democracy. Secondly, he attempts to ground the critique 
of utopianism in his own widely accepted theory of knowledge and 
scientific method. 

This philosophy can be criticized even by those who accept Popper’s 
account of scientific method and the values of rationality, criticism and 
individual freedom. In other words, contrary to what Popper’s Mani- 
chaeanism suggests, it is possible, both in theory and practice, to oppose 
both Popper’s brand of liberalism and all forms of totalitarianism. 

At the epistemological level, his objection to utopianism is that it 

: violates the laws of science. But, according to Popper’s own account, 
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scientific laws are never more than tentative. This weakens the critique 
of utopianism in two ways. Firstly, it means that the identification of any 
social theory as ‘utopian’ must always be tentative. Secondly, since 4 
Popper declares again and again that the true scientific spirit is earnestly 
and vigorously to seek out falsification of our tentative laws, it would 
seem that Popper’s theory of the growth of knowledge encourages 
rather than discourages utopian experiment. 

At the sociological level, Popper objects to utopianism on the ground 
that it leads to totalitarianism. The weakness of this argument is that it 
is based on a method he himself strongly condemns: a priori sociology. 
He asserts, but does not demonstrate, that Marxist revolutionaries are 
utopian and that their utopianism is a significant cause of their use of 
totalitarian methods. He displays little knowledge of, or indeed 
interest in, the sociology of revolution. 

Finally, Popper himself may be accused of utopian thinking. This> 
weakness is related to a style of thought of which liberal ‘realists’ often 
accuse ‘extremists’ and utopians of Right and Left: namely, Mani- 
chaeanism. Because he thinks only in terms of, on the one hand, the 
open society, and, on the other hand, its enemies; of, on the one hand, 
liberal democracy, and, on the other hand, totalitarianism; of, on the | 
one hand, reason, and, on the other hand, violence; of, on the one hand, 
piecemeal social engineering, and, on the other hand, utopian engineer- 
ing; because he thinks in terms of these stark alternatives, he is forced to 
exaggerate the efficacy of reason and piecemeal reform in a way that 
smacks of utopianism. 

The scientific sociologist may find himself in a cruel dilemma. His ” 
positivistic philosophy tells him that value-judgments are ‘meaningless’ 
or ‘purely subjective’ or, at best, ‘unscientific’. How then can he defend 
the value of intellectual freedom necessary for the survival of his work? 
This is hardly a ‘purely academic’ question in these times. 

Popper provides an ingenious answer: but it does not work. It lacks a 
sociology of liberal democracy as well as a sociology of revolution. It 
ignores the possibility that there might be historical circumstances in 
which rational men would place other values above that of intellectual 
freedom. Popper’s philosophy is a class ideology: the ideology of the ` 
scientific class. It claims to be scientific; in fact, it serves a sectional 
interest. Commitment to the values of science is its starting-point; pro- 
tection of those values is its end. One does not have to be in the least 
anti-science to hold this a one-sided view of the world. 

We can transcend Popper in two ways, one philosophical, the other 
sociological. As philosophers, we can take seriously his maxim that even 
the critical philosophy should be criticized and examine the arguments 
for giving other values priority over intellectual freedom. As sociologists, 
we can seek to understand what social conditions favour the allocation of 
priority to different values. š 
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This may not give our troubled scientific sociologist exactly the 
answer he wants. But it may not be the proper task of sociology or 
j philosophy to do just that. A strong case can certainly be made against 
irrational utopianism and irrational violence. But conservative scientism 
may not be the best alternative. We should receive political orders from 
science in a highly critical spirit. The case for utopian experiment re- 
mains. The case for sociologically-informed experiment is strong. 
Sociology and utopia need not be enemies. Science itself (Popper rightly 
tells us) calls for imagination and creativity as well as realism and 
rigour. We can heed Max Weber’s demand for ‘the trained relentless- 
ness in viewing the realities of life’ without forgetting that the same 
Weber wrote in the same essay: ‘All historical experience confirms the 
truth—that man would not have attained the possible unless time and 
again he had reached out for the impossible.’35 
< 
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Oscar Grusky* 


Career patterns and characteristics of 
British naval officerst 


This study examines the social backgrounds and career perspectives of 
Royal Navy officers with some limited comparisons to the military of 
other nations (mainly the United States). Although its dominant objec- 
tives are empirical and descriptive in nature, inevitably the study 
emerged from a set of assumptions, implicit and explicit, concerning the 
nature of military systems and their functions in society. Foremost 
among these are that the society’s dominant value patterns and social 
structure play key parts in moulding the military and, at the same time, 
the character of the society’s military institutions affects the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the society’s value patterns and social 
structure. 
Great Britain, along with France and Prussia, was among the very 
first nations to develop a truly professionalized military establishment.® 
t For this reason alone, its military system deserves extensive study. A 
number of studies have demonstrated that the dominant value patterns 
of Great Britain differ markedly from those of the United States. Where 
American society is relatively equalitarian and universalistic in em- 
phasis, the British system is somewhat more ¢litist and ascriptive. The 
military organizations of these two countries should reflect these re- 
spective value emphases.’ The increasing access of all socio-economic 
groups to the military establishment was not found in Abrams’ studies of 
the British military which revealed a considerably more restricted and 
-aristocratic group.4 Likewise Razzell’s5 data on the British army 
demonstrated that although the status criterion had changed since the 
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version of this paper was presented at the American Sociological Association 
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eighteenth century from land to education, the basic élitist pattern 
differentiated the British home army not only from that of the American 
military but from the Indian army as well. Kourvetaris and Dobratz,®4 
utilizing Otley’s’? and Razzell’s§ data on the British army, found that 
Great Britain had a higher proportion of top officers from the upper and 
upper middle segments of society than did the United States, Greece, or 
Sweden. 

It has been asserted that there is a uniquely English idea of the 
university. It may be equally appropriate to claim a distinct English 
conception of the military. This view emphasizes the role of the officer 
as a gentleman and cultivated person, and de-emphasizes the officer’s 
contribution as a professional expert with highly specialized, technical 
skills. This traditional perspective should be most evident among the 
highest level officers and in those branches of service most resistant to 
technological change. The élitist orientation, as it affected the Royal» 
Navy in the past, is aptly described by Michael Lewis: 


Enough has been said to show that, up to the Commonwealth times, 
the English Leader-at-Sea, by whatever name he was called, was 
almost invariably a gentleman, usually a nobleman, often a soldier, 
sometimes sufficiently adaptable to convert himself into a reasonable 
seaman, but practically never a seaman by profession. .. . The chief 
command at sea must be held by ‘blue blood’, with sea-experience if 
possible, but without it if necessary.® 


The primary question with which we were concerned was assessing ~ 
the extent to which the élitist perspective still affects the social structure 
of the Royal Navy. If one of the major differentiating features of British 
military organization is the emphasis on the possession of ‘gentlemanly’ 
characteristics as a crucial basis for advancement, there should be a 
close association between class position of one’s parents and the attain- 
ment of high military rank. Turner!® has labelled this type of selection 
‘sponsorship mobility’ wherein: ‘. . . élite recruits are chosen by the 
established élites or their agents, and élite status is given on the basis of 
some criterion of supposed merit and cannot be taken by any amount of ? 
effort or strategy. Upward mobility is like entry into a private club... 
the members grant or deny upward mobility on the basis of whether 
they judge the candidate to have the qualities they wish to see in fellow 
members.’ (This is, of course, an extreme—an ideal—type and is not 
meant to define adequately the British system.) Likewise religious pre- 
ference, educational background, and career perspective should be 
related to attainment of career success in the British military. Specific- 
ally, we sought to explore four main areas in this research, as follows: 
(1) The relationship between family background and rank. (2) The 
relationship between religious preference and rank. (3) The relation- +- 
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ship between formal education and rank, and (4) The relationship 
between career perspective and rank. 


METHODS 
Selection of Respondents 


In June 1967, 723 questionnaires were distributed through the auspices 
of the Manpower Studies Unit of the Ministry of Defence. Respondents 
mailed their replies to the London School of Economics and Political 
Science where the investigator was located. Approximately two out of 
three (66-9 per cent) of the schedules were returned and thereby con- 
stituted the basic data of the project. 
The universe from which the sample was drawn was all Royal Navy 
officers stationed in England (N = 4,889). All Flag officers and Com- 
~ modores were included, while officers of lower ranks were to be distri- 
buted according to their numbers in each rank. The following quotation 
from the official who selected the sample describes the universe and the 
procedures for sample selection: “There was no central source from 
which a list of officers stationed in England could be readily obtained. A 
request was sent out to all establishments in the Portsmouth and Ply- 
mouth commands for a nominal list of officers. In some cases these were 
not completely up to date but the timing of the survey was such that 
whatever was available had to be used. For officers stationed in the 
London area the most readily available source was the Ministry of 
Defence, Navy Department and Central Staff telephone books—these 
too were discovered to be sometimes out of date. From this variety of 
sources totals were obtained of the “population at risk”. Certain care 
had to be exercised in order to avoid double-counting, etc.’ 


% 


RN officers stationed in England as of 1/7/67 
N 





0 

%o 
Admirals and Gommodores 75 r5 
Captains 284 58 
f Commanders 832 17:0 
4 Lieutenant-Commanders 1,512 30:8 
Lieutenants 1,628 34°3 
Sub-Lieutenants 508 10'4. 
‘4,839 99'8 


Procedures used for selecting respondents and total number selected 


‘From this “population at risk” the sample was drawn by calculating 
appropriate sampling intervals and then choosing a random starting 
point, working one’s way through the various lists, ledgers, telephone 
« directories, etc., selecting the sample by systematic selection.’ 
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The sampling intervals used were: 


Captains = one 6; 
45 


Commanders = 832 = 6; 
128 


Lieutenant-Commanders = nie 6; 
‘ 245 


Lieutenants = L878 = 8; 
205 


Sub-Lieutenants = a = 10. 


Finally, one source of indeterminate error should be noted. A group of 
respondents—the exact number could not be ascertained—inadvertently 
received schedules without the Royal Navy covering letter which en- 
dorsed the project. (Detailed tables showing distributions by rank and 
branch of service of the survey sample and all officers of the Royal Navy 
as of 31 December 1966 can be obtained upon request from the author.) 
Table I reveals a breakdown of the returns received by rank. The 
smallest proportion of returns were made by the highest and lowest 
strata. Only about 40 per cent of those of Flag rank were included in the 
sample and slightly over half of the Sub-Lieutenants co-operated with 
the study, while over two-thirds of each of the middle strata completed 
their schedules. We anticipated a low rate of response among Admirals. 
Hence, in order to be certain to secure an adequate number we in- 
cluded the entire universe of Admirals in our sample. Despite the low 
proportion of returns, our final sample actually was over-represented at 
this top level. Officers of Flag rank constituted 1-5 per cent of the sample 


TABLE I. Usable questionnaire returns as percentage of strata 








A B B/A 
Rank Number in Strata® Usable Returns Percentage of Strata 

Sub-Lieutenants 44 24 54°5 
Lieutenants 199 145 729 
Lt Commander 231 158 68-4 
Commander 126 85 675 
Captain and Commodore 48 42 85-4 
Admirals 15 go 41-3 
Total 723 484 66-9 








® All Royal Navy officers stationed in England as of 1/7/67. 
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universe comprising all Royal Navy officers stationed in England at the 
time of the study. However, the 30 Admirals and one Commodore in 

* our study represented 6-3 per cent of the sample. With the exception of 
the Sub-Lieutenants, the distribution of returns by rank did not diverge 
excessively from that of the sample universe. The difference between 
the percentages in our sample and that in the universe was: among 
Captains 2-7 per cent, Commanders o-6 per cent, Lieutenant-Com- 
manders 1-7 per cent, and Lieutenants 4:3 per cent. We failed to antici- 
pate the low return of Sub-Lieutenants and as a result this group was the 
least well represented of all strata. 

A distribution by rank for all officers of the Royal Navy when com- 
pared with that of our sample permitted a rough evaluation ofits general 
representativeness. We found that our sample and the sample universe 
both had a higher proportion of top-ranking officers and a lower pro- 

“portion of junior officers than that found in the total population of naval 
officers. We also compared both groups by branch of service and found a 
considerable correspondence. The one major branch of service poorly 
represented was the Instructors. The other three major branches, 
Seamen, Engineering, and Supply and Secretariat, constituted an 
appropriate portion of the sample of returns with a maximum deviation 
between the sample and the universe of only 2-3 per cent. 

A breakdown by rank for the four major branches of service for the 
sample and for all officers of the Royal Navy revealed: (1) the markedly 
different rank structures found in the branches were on the whole 

. paralleled by the sample (2) an under-representation of lower-ranked 
officers in the Seamen branch and of Commanders in the Supply 
branch (3) an over-representation of Flag rank officers in all but the 
Instructor branch. On the whole, then, despite its limitations, the data 
source for this project was adequate for our primarily exploratory 
objectives. To our knowledge it constitutes the best information of its 
kind. 


FINDINGS 
Family background and attainment of high rank 


Janowitz documented a general trend toward increased democratiza- 
tion of the American military establishment. His trend data revealed a 
greater tendency for present and future high-ranking military officers to 
come from lower socio-economic status groups than did their pre- 
decessors.11 Abrams,12 on the other hand, in his study of the British 
military élites, concluded as follows: ‘In short, while the services and 
particularly the Air Force to a quite appreciable extent provide access 
to the higher levels of social control and influence in general, they serve 
far more, and particularly the army, as a path for horizontal movement 
= across the top of British society for members of those traditional “ruling” 
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groups who start at the top and continue there. Despite the laments of a 
number of officers about the march of socialism and democracy, it 
would seem that there have been far fewer concessions to social equality 
here than in other professional groups; and to this extent the services 
are likely to prove a less attractive and less efficient professional body in 
the context of a modern society.’ Our survey data could not provide the 
necessary trend data to confirm or deny with finality Abrams’ rather 
harsh observations. As an approximation, however, since age was highly 
correlated with rank (gamma = 0-737), we could examine the relation- 
ship between rank and several indices of social class, since top level 
positions in the military are uniformly filled from lower level ones. By 
comparing rank levels it was possible to speculate concerning probable 
trends. 

All organizations are of necessity hierarchical structures. However, 
military systems tend to possess more clearly differentiated rank levels-- 
than other types of organizations. Moreover, the insignia of authority 
are deliberately and necessarily more visible in the military order. Rank 
represents an overt sign of career success, and for this reason alone is of 
paramount importance. In addition authority in military organizations 
is typically more highly centralized. Although unofficial élites are im- 
portant in the military as elsewhere, influence on policy formation is 
more closely tied to formal rank in the hierarchy. We distinguished five 
levels of rank among the officers in our sample: the top level that in- 
cluded Rear-Admirals, Vice-Admirals and Admirals; the second level, 
consisting of Captains and one Commodore; Commanders; Lieutenant- 
Commanders; and finally, the lowest level, Sub-Lieutenants and 
Lieutenants. 

Three indexes of family social class position were used: father’s 
education, father’s occupation, and wife’s father’s occupation. As 
Table II revealed, there was, as expected, a positive correlation 
between education of father and attainment of high rank in the Royal 
Navy. While only 7 per cent of the fathers of Sub-Lieutenants and 
Lieutenants had earned a university degree, more than three times as 
many (23°3 per cent) of the Admirals’ fathers had done so. On the other 
hand, not one of the Admirals’ fathers had the lowest level of education, 
that is, merely an elementary school education, or had attended only a 
secondary school, while almost half (48-2 per cent) of the Lieutenants 
and Sub-Lieutenants’ fathers fell into one of these two low-status cate- 
gories. The percentage of officers whose fathers attended grammar 
school was fairly constant at all rank levels with the exception of the 
highest level. It would appear from these data that father’s grammar 
school attendance, because of its social class significance, decreased 
chances of attaining Flag rank. On the other hand, father’s attendance 
at a military college seemed to be a facilitating factor. Admirals were 
twice as likely as those at other rank levels to report their father attended = 
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TABLE 111 Father's university education by rank* 





Post- 
No University graduate Professional Not 
degres graduate degres (non- degree — ascertained Total 


obtained professional (M.D.) 

M.A., 

Ph.D.) 
Sub-Lieutenant 
“ener aes gor “7 2:9 2'9 23 999 
Lt Commander 78-0 5'0 6'3 57 5'0 100'0 
Commander 75'3 35 11-8 7I 2'4 100°] 
Captain : ; : l ; ; 
Commbdoré 78-6 48 48 9'5 24 100'I 
Rear-Admiral 
Vice-Admiral 767 — 10-0 13°3 _ 100-0 
Admiral 





z Gamma = -203 


military college. Table III revealed the importance of father’s univer- 
sity training as a factor assisting the son’s career mobility. Postgraduate 
degrees and professional degrees were, in general, more frequently 
obtained by fathers of higher than lower ranked officers. No doubt 
changes in availability of educational opportunities will function to de- 
crease this correlation in the future, although the general relationship 
will probably obtain for some time. 

Father’s occupation was the second index used of family social posi- 
tion. As Table IV indicates, despite the crudeness of the measure of 
occupational status used, the extreme ranks were clearly differentiated 
from one another. The fathers of Flag rank officers were heavily con- 
centrated in the professions, with a particularly high concentration in 
the armed forces. If we combined the professions, the armed forces, and 
the civil services, we would include two-thirds of the fathers of the highest 
rank officers but only slightly over one-third (37-2 per cent) of the 
fathers of the Lieutenants and Sub-Lieutenants. On the other hand, 
combining the skilled, partly skilled and unskilled occupational cate- 
gories accounts for 37 per cent of the fathers’ occupations of officers of 
the lowest rank, but only 3-3 per cent of those of Flag rank. Clearly 
occupation of one’s father contributed heavily to mobility opportunities. 
Data on wife’s father’s occupation provided additional support for the 
findings noted above. 


Religious preference and attainment of higher rank 


Religious preference was an additional social background characteristic 
of importance. Our data requested the respondent’s religious preference , 
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which generally reflected family background as well. It has been 
estimated that in 1954 about 8 per cent of the population of Great 
Britain was Roman Catholic, a large majority from the lower and | 
working classes. Anthony Sampson!* has reported a history of dis- 
crimination against Catholics: He noted for example: ‘Only since 1829 
have Catholic Priests been allowed to live within five miles of towns... . 
Was religious preference a factor in the attainment of high naval rank? 
The data reported in Table IX is inconclusive but suggests an affir- 
mative answer. Not one of the 30 Admirals in the sample was of the 
Roman Catholic faith. 

Yet the highest proportion of Catholics was found among the second 


TABLE V Religious preference by rank® 











Religious preference 

Church of Other No answer 

England Protestant Catholic None & other Total 
Sub-Lieutenant 
Lieu t 70°9 10°5 6-4 47 76 100°1 
Lt Commander Bre1 56 57 gI 44 99°9 
Commander 92°9 1-2 2-4 1-2 24 100'I 
Captain 
Grandes ue 48 ` 95 a 9°6 Soga 
Rear-Admiral 
Vice-Admiral go-0 3'3 oo — 67 100°0 
Admiral 
All officers 79°8 6-1 54 2'9 5'8 100'0 








a Gamma == "274 


highest rank level, Captains. (The lone Commodore in the sample was 
not Roman Catholic.) These findings provided at least inferential sup- 
port for the hypothesis that religious preference has influenced the 
attainment of highest rank in the Royal Navy.14 Janowitz (1960) has 
disclosed a similar pattern of Protestant dominance in the American 
military system. His trend data suggested a decline in this pattern and a 
growing social representativeness in all three branches of service. 


Formal education and attainment of high rank 


Not only was father’s education positively associated in a direct fashion 
to attainment of high rank, but this factor, in turn, facilitated the re- 
spondents obtaining a high level of education for themselves. Hence, the 
amount of formal education of the respondent was also positively cor- 
related with attainment of high rank. Table VI revealed that a gram- 
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mar school education was negatively associated with rank while, not 
surprisingly, a public school education was positively correlated with 
_ attainment of high rank. However, it is important to note that although 
` a public school education was important to career success, university 
attendance was not. Only a slight correlation was found between 
acquiring a university degree and obtaining a high rank in the Navy. In 
fact, the smallest percentage of degrees obtained was found among 
officers occupying Flag rank while the greatest concentration was 
among the rank level below, Captains and Commodores. With the 
expansion of opportunities for university education, no doubt an even 
greater tendency for attainment of high rank to be related to degree of 


TABLE VI Attendance at Grammar school, public school, and untoersity by rank 








% attending % attending % attending 
grammar school public school university and 
obtaining degree 

Sub-Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 56-7 29'8 134 
Lt Commander 459 829 19°5 
Commander 35°7 38-8 18-8 
Captain 16 So R 
Commodore 3 5 33°3 
Rear-Admiral 
Vice-Admiral 6-7 533 3'3 
Admiral 
Gamma (367) (-356) (-128) 





formal education will be found in the future (extending even to Flag 
rank). It is necessary to take into consideration the cultural pattern in 
Great Britain with respect to higher education if one is to estimate 
accurately the rate at which this development is likely to occur. Halsey15 
has shown that Britain, compared with other industrial societies, had an 
unusually low intake of university students, Its percentage of first en- 
rollments of 19 year olds in institutions of higher education as a propor- 
tion of the population at age 19 was considerably smaller than that of 
the United States, Canada, France, or Sweden. Our own data compar- 
ing level of education of the United States Navy and the Royal Navy 
Officer Corps confirmed these differences in the two nations (see 
Table VII). Unlike the American pattern, the crucial educational 
experience for maximum career mobility in the Royal Navy has been a 
public school education rather than a university degree. It is for this 
reason that social class considerations have been so influential in 
affecting selection for higher ranks,16 
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TABLE VII Estimated level of education of officers of U.S. Navy and officers of Royal Navy 














U.S. Nagy Royal Navy? _ 
College graduates 70% College graduates 17% ` 
Some college aI Other schooling 43 
High school graduates 8 Grammar or public 
school graduate 39 
99% 99% 





* As of 1960, see M. Janowitz (ed.), The New Military, p. 55. 
b As of 1967, R.N. survey. 


The limitation of mobility through educational channels in Great 
Britain has functioned to increase the relative influence of family back- 
ground on the attainment of career success. 


Experience as a rating 


One simple index of humble origin was whether or not an officer had 
actually served as a member of the lower ranks or, in naval terms, as a 
‘rating’. We found a perfect monotonic relationship between rank and 
proportion of officers who had ever had active duty as a rating. Not a 
single Admiral in our sample had had such an experience! For the other 
levels it was: Captains and Commodore 11-9 per cent, Commanders 
212 per cent, Lieutenant Commanders 30-1 per cent; and Sub- 
Lieutenants and Lieutenants 45-3 per cent (no answer was 1-5 per 
cent). 


Career perspectives of Royal Navy officers 


Career organizations, military as well as civilian, must be viewed as 
attractive settings not only to recruit new members but to retain a 
desired level of personnel. Yet a military career is not identical to a 
civilian one. Not only is it more vulnerable than most to the vagaries of 
international affairs and political fluctuations, but in addition the types 
of incentives it can provide differ considerably from those offered by 
other careers. Our first problem was to determine from our sample the 
perceived motives for becoming professional officers. We asked re- 
spondents the following question: ‘What were the principal reasons you 
decided to follow a career in the Royal Navy?’ Almost one out of four 
(24, per cent) cited family influences, one-third (33-3 per cent) mentioned 
‘romantic’ reasons, primarily a great love of the sea or a desire to travel, 
and about one-fourth (25:4 per cent) noted career features, such as 
opportunities for advancement, teaching desires, or security. The 
remainder gave a variety of other specific reasons of circumstance.1? 
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Family influences 


The Royal Navy is England’s premier service, ranking far and away 
above the other two branches in public regard. The reasons are evident: 
Britain is surrounded by the sea and its history is replete with great sea 
exploits. The navy thus has an exemplary historical tradition reinforced 
by contemporary civilian reverence for the sea. These factors inevitably 
were reflected in the reasons cited. For example, one officer observed ‘I 
was given an overcoat when I was four years old, it had Naval buttons 
on it and I said I wanted to be a sailor. I never changed my mind (I’m 
not being facetious).’ That his father was a naval officer was reported 
elsewhere on the schedule. Another officer stated his reason for joining 
as simply ‘Because my father was in it.’ Another noted simply that it was 
due to ‘family tradition. It was father’s decision.’ Still another wrote: 
‘My father intended that one of his sons should be a Naval officer and 
my elder brother failed his entrance examination to Dartmouth.’ A 
final example came from the comments of a Vice-Admiral: ‘My father 
was a Naval officer and between the ages of 8 and 18 I was brought up 
in a Naval atmosphere and spent my holidays at RAN College, Jervis 
Bay. I have always been fascinated by ships and the sea and all pursuits 
connected with the sea. The adults who impressed me most during 
these young years were Naval officers.’ Not surprisingly, however, two 
factors were often intertwined. Associated with the impact of family 
tradition on career choice, we found, as in the above respondent’s com- 
ments, a strong feeling for the sea itself. 


A romantic ideal: love of the sea 


‘The sea never changes’, wrote Conrad in a famous passage, ‘and its 
works, for all the talk of men, are wrapped in mystery.’ The over- 
powering felt influence of the sea was revealed again and again in the 
officers’ reports on their reasons for selecting a naval career. One 
officer commented that his love for the sea was ‘born in me’. Another 
observed that he ‘lived near the sea and had access to boats as a child. I 
then went to a Navy Day at Plymouth and my interest was caught.’ A 
third reported: ‘I wanted to go to sea. I had the choice of a fishing fleet, 
the Merchant Navy, or the Royal Navy. My father, who had served 
in all three, advised me to serve in the Royal Navy.’ 

One need not subscribe to mysticism in order to understand the in- 
fluence of fondness for the sea. Sheer contact with those values and 
traditions that favour a generally positive view of the sea, of sea sports, 
hobbies, and professions, no doubt account to a considerable extent for 
the frequency of these allusions. It accounts as well for the zeal with 
which commitment to the Royal Navy was frequently expressed. 
‘Family influence’ and ‘love of the sea’ represented positive pulls to- 
wards a military career and suggested strong emotional commitments 
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developed at a very early age. When we examined the relationship 
between age when a career in the Royal Navy was first considered and 
reason for selecting a naval career we found, as Table VIII revealed, | 
that by far the highest percentage of those considering a military career 

before the age of 10 years cited these two factors (84-7 per cent). This 
may be compared with only 27-6 per cent of those who considered a 
military career past the age of 18, that is, who had a late rather than an 
early commitment to a military career. This latter group was much 
more likely to focus on what we have termed careerist elements in their 
choices. Both family influence and love of the sea were fundamentally 


TABLE VIII Relationship between age first considsred a military caresr and principal reason 

















Sor following career in Royal Nany 
Reason for career choice 
Age first 
considered 
military Family Love of Careerist Other Totals 
career influence the sea 
Before age 10 415 43°2 IIO 4'2 99'9 (118) 
Age 11-18 23°4 324 277 16:5 100'0 (278) 
18 and over r3 26-3 44°7 277 100-0 { 76) 





z Number of cases in parentheses. 


inducements of a conservative nature. Together they reflected a com- 
mitment to familial and traditional values. 


Reasons of career 


The third major reason given for selecting a naval career we labelled 
‘careerist’. By this we meant reasons that focused on the practical and 
instrumental benefits associated with a military career. Specifically these 
included security, salary, education, and the like. For example, one 
respondent commented that he selected the military career because of 
‘interest in the job and career prospects were good’. Another said he 
joined primarily ‘to obtain a professional training’. A third gave the 
following reasons: ‘(a) the opportunity to become a teacher, (b) security, 
(c) promotion prospects’. A final example was the case of the engineer 
who joined because of ‘the opportunity to continue with aeronautical 
engineering’. The dominant characteristic that these reasons share is 
that the Navy was viewed essentially as a career like any other career. It 
did not represent a felt commitment to a special and particularly out- 
standing set of values, especially service to one’s nation. Nor did it 
reflect a strong commitment to family values. 

The three types of reasons discussed accounted by far for the large 
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majority of those reported. The largest category other than these three 
involved reference to contact stemming from national service (10-1 per 
, cent). The remainder were distributed among a variety of reasons. 


Career perspectives and rank 


Table IX displays the relationship between reasons for following a naval 
career and rank. The major findings were these: (1) The proportion of 
officers citing factors of family influence as affecting their choice of a 
career in the Royal Navy increased steadily from the lowest to the 
highest ranks. Thus, less than 17 per cent of the Sub-Lieutenants and 
Lieutenants noted this factor compared with over one-third (36-7 per 


TABLE IX Reasons for following a naval career by rank 





Principal reason was: 





Family Love of ‘Careerist? National 
influence the sea reasons service Other Total 





contact 

Sub-Lieutenant 6- i . : . y 

_ Lieutenant 19:9 29°7 37°2 7:0 9'3 100'1 
Lt Commander 23'9 365 220 10°7 6-9 100'0 
Commander 29°4 329 20°0 14°! 36 100ʻ0 
Captain 
Commodore 33°3 33°3 14°3 11g 7'2 100'0 
Rear-Admiral 
Vice-Admiral 36-7 367 6-7 10-0 100 100°! 





cent) of those of Flag rank. (2) The proportion citing ‘careerist’ reasons 
decreased steadily from the lowest to the highest ranks. Over one-third 
of the lowest level of officers gave careerist reasons for selecting a 
military career compared to only 6-7 per cent of Flag rank officers. We 
also asked officers to cite the main sources of satisfaction in a career in 
the armed forces. In coding these data we deliberately distinguished 
between two kinds of responses, those that emphasized patriotism and 
contribution to one’s country and those that specified factors that were 
of general applicability to a variety of occupational careers. Hence, the 
first group focused on service, the second on instrumental values. We 
found, consistent with the other data, a strong relationship between 
rank and type of factor stressed. While 20 per cent of the Flag rank 
officers noted contribution to country as important, only 7 per cent of 
the lowest level officers did so. The opposite relationship was found 
when we examined the instrumental criteria for occupational choice, 
namely, high-ranking officers were less prone and lower-ranking officers 
were more prone to cite instrumental factors. These data and those cited 
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earlier suggest a broad transformation in the types of values seen as 
attractive to the navy officer. The senior officer was more likely to be 
imbued with a deep sense of tradition that was reflected in the familial 
and personal means by which his interest in a naval career was aroused 
and nurtured. In contrast, the younger officer perceived his career less in 
terms of patriotism or devotion to country and more in terms of specific, 
instrumental, and pragmatic advantages that such a career could con- 
cretely offer him. Space limitations preclude a careful examination of 
these data here. However, two main findings may be briefly noted. 
First, we found that junior officers were less likely than senior officers to 
differentiate the military from other key social institutions. Second, 
senior officers were more likely than junior officers to view the military 
as requiring a deep commitment to traditional patriotic, humanitarian, 
and spiritual values. 


GONCLUSIONS 


This research has shown the Royal Navy élite were highly differentiated 
from lower level officers on a variety of key social variables. Specifically, 
we found higher-ranking officers more likely than lower-ranking ones to 
have come from upper socio-economic family backgrounds, to have had 
a public school education, and to have been positively influenced by 
their family in their choice of a military career. On the other hand, 
higher-ranking officers were less likely than lower-ranking ones to have 
had experience in the lower (enlisted) ranks and to give ‘careerist’ or 
instrumental reasons for selecting a naval career. 

Taken as a whole these data may be seen as supportive of the per- 
spectives of several students of the British military such as Razzell and 
Abrams with regard to its fundamental élitist character, although some- 
what inconsistent with Otley’s conclusion, based on careful study of the 
British army, that there were only slight signs of democratization or 
broadening of the recruitment base. Military systems, being bureau- 
cratized and professionalized establishments, naturally recruit their 
senior élite from lower levels. Hence, study of middle- and lower-level 
officers may provide a picture of future élites. Extrapolation from our 
findings leads us to anticipate that the Royal Navy officer corps should 
become more socially representative and the career orientations of its 
leaders should gradually undergo a major transition when the present 
élite retires. The new leadership of the Royal Navy represents profes- 
sionals of an entirely different type. In place of the traditional leader 
recruited from élitist segments of society and espousing a set of values 
emphasizing individual initiative and spiritual strength there should 
emerge a new type, the military manager (Janowitz, 1960), a leader 
recruited from more proletarian segments of society whose orientation 
tends to be instrumental and pragmatic. 
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Mordechai Rotenberg* 


The Protestant Ethic against the spirit of 
psychiatry: the other side of Weber’s thesist 


This paper will attempt to present an encounter between the people- 
changing sciences and the Protestant Ethic. For purposes of convenience 
the term psychotherapy will be used in its broadest sense to refer to all 
professional treatment systems aimed at changing people. It will be sug- 
gested that, whereas the Protestant Ethic appears to have contributed 
largely to the enhancement of the scientific, rational approach to psy- 
chopathology and to the methods for its alteration, the underlying 
beliefs of Protestantism and of people-changing systems seem inherently 
contradictory. More specifically, it will be proposed that to the extent 
that the Protestant Ethic had a general impact on the Western world— 
in terms of economic and scientific development—the belief in man’s 
inability to change should be equally rooted in Western culture, since 
dissemination of both is traceable to Calvin’s influential doctrine of pre- 
destination. 

Before elaborating on this proposition, I would ask the reader to 
accompany me on a short historical excursion. 


DEMONISM, WITCHCRAFT AND DUALISM 


From an historical perspective, it is abundantly clear that rational- 
prescientific and demonological-mystical explanations of deviant 
behaviour coexisted in ancient times. Methods of remediation and 
- attitudes towards deviance naturally varied in accordance with the 
specific metaphor used to describe disordered conduct. 

Very early in human history, the so-called insane were venerated 
because they were ‘in some way too sacred and good or too powerful for 
anyone to venture to reduce them to the unblessed state of normalcy’! 
Similarly, in ancient Egypt, Greece, Rome and Israel, it was popularly 
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held that either an evil or a good spirit (e.g., the prophet) could take 
possession of a person and cause him to behave in some bizarre or un- 
usual way. 

Treatment procedures varied from the purely physical to the social- 
mystical. The Greeks and Romans, for instance, used physical-medical 
practices emanating from the Hippocratic-Galenic theory of humours, 
as well as shrines, prayers, bathing, athletics, music, dietetics and 
occupational therapy—closely akin to some of the contemporary psy- 
chotherapeutic methods. 

In general it seems that, in ancient times, deviance was not only con- 
sidered an integral part of society, but deviant persons at times contri- 
buted to the enrichment of their cultural milieu.2 Consequently treat- 
ment was rather humane—whether it was explained in mystical or in 
rational terms. 

During the Dark Ages, however—and surprisingly even more so 
during the Renaissance—Europe slipped into a witch-hunting period 
which haunted the Western world for hundreds of years.® 

During this time deviants were considered senseless, hopeless or even 
dangerous witches or ‘wild beasts’,4 and as such were treated with 
callous methods, the cruelty of which is unparalleled in history. The 
question which arises here is what historical factors can be associated 
~ with the advent in Europe of this inhumane attitude towards deviance 
during this period? 

Conventional textbooks on psychopathology which devote a chapter 
to an historical review of abnormal behaviour usually describe European 
brutality towards the deviant during the Middle Ages as a matter of fact, 
dismissing it as belonging to an era which vanished with the humanistic 
reform started by Pinel and Tuke in the eighteenth century. Paradox- 
ically, the more puzzling phenomenon of ‘violent regression towards 
supernaturalism . . . and witch-hunting’ during a ‘period of renewed 
enlightenment’ i e., the Renaissance—usually remains unexplained. 

Very little attention has been paid to the implications arising from 
changes in conceptions, beliefs, or the use of metaphors! to describe 
deviant behaviour throughout the ages. It is important nevertheless to 
note that crimitive theories of ‘demon-possession’, ‘object-intrusion’ or 
‘loss of soul’ all implied an etiology of specific intervention caused by an 
external power. Since this influence could be removed, no label was 
necessarily attached to the person. On the other hand, assigning the 
label ‘witch’ to the deviant shifted the focus from external causes to the 
person himself, who was then depicted as the source and carrier of the 
evil seeds. The difference, therefore, between the conception of ‘casting 
out the Devil’ and that of the ‘outcast-devil’ is a very significant one. 

The ‘switch-to-a-witch’ model, marking the beginning of the four- 
teenth century—during which one notices a growing belief that some 
people were actually witches? in league with Satan—is indeed reflected 
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in the extreme intolerance of deviants, for whom the only effective 
remedy was extermination. This treatment procedure, as is well known, 
was faithfully carried out by the Church’s inquisitors*—who burned 
thousands of people as prescribed by the witch-hunter’s bible, the 
Malleus Maleficarum. 

It shall be noted also here that the earlier conception of pacting with 
the devil still implied a voluntary act which at least theoretically, could 
be avoided, disputed or disproved. But the later dualistic conception of 
Satanism or damnation implied an involuntary personification of evil or 
an a priori assignment to the witch role which meant that nothing on 
earth could change this fate. 

Today, the prevalent medical model of deviant behaviour and its 
elaborate scientific labelling system is being attacked by many writers, 
mainly on the grounds that, by the very process of psycho-medical 
diagnosis, stigmatic labels are attached to people which cast them into 
irreversible ‘sick’ roles. 

The underlying implication of some of these writers, notably Szasz, 


is that, in fact, today’s mental health movement is an extension of the 


medieval belief in, and persecution of, witches.1° 

The central point here, however, is that the previously unexplained 
inhumane treatment of deviants practised in Europe from the six- 
teenth through the nineteenth century, was imbedded in a much older 
and deeper-set conception than the belief in witches—namely, the 
belief in predestination and dualism, which was revived and sharpened 


by John Calvin during the sixteenth century and which grew to become .- 


a major influence in Europe during the centuries to follow. The pre- 


destinal-dualistic doctrine which divides people into ‘good-elect? and ` 


‘wicked-damned’ has been part of the Christian faith since its incep- 
tion. 

It is not only the continuity between witch-hunting and Calvinism12 
which is being overlooked by historians of psychopathology, but—more 
important—the concept of ‘unchangeable man’ which follows from 
Calvinist doctrine. 

It is against the background of a newly sharpened dualism that one 
should examine Calvin’s doctrine of predestination in the sixteenth 
century and its impact on people-changing conceptions in the Western 
world today. 


PREDESTINATION AND THE SUCCESS—FAILURE PARADIGM 


According to Calvin, people ‘are not all created with a similar destiny; 
but eternal life is foreordained for some, and eternal damnation for 
others’. Those who belonged to the elect were predestined to have the 
‘symptoms’ of righteousness, while the damned were born with the un- 
changeable ‘symptoms’ of wickedness. 
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It is a notion commonly entertained, that God, foreseeing what would 
be the respective merits of every individual, makes a correspondent 
distinction between different persons; that he adopts as his children 
such as he foreknows will be deserving of his grace, and devotes to the 
damnation of death others, ane dispositions he sees will be inclined 
to wickedness and impiety. . 


This basic tenet of Calvinist predestination is found in all major 
writings on Calvinism, including the famous Westminster confessions of 
1647 and the Lambeth Articles of 1595, which were officially adopted 
by the Anglican Church. 

According to strict interpretations of Calvinism, no act of human 
intervention could help one join the elect if he wasn’t assigned to it 
already. 


Predestination to life is not foreseen faith or good work or any other 
commendable quality in the person predestined, but the good will 
and pleasure of God . . . itis not everyone’s will or power to be saved.14 


„Although in ancient times dualist and unitarian conceptions of man 
or of good and evil were to some extent overlapping, and although pre- 
a destination and dualism were already proclaimed by Paul and John in 
* the first century,?5 the full-scale translation of predestinal-dualism into | 
action strategies seemed not to occur until Calvin’s time; thus its social 
and psychological consequences could have never been more apparent 
„and lasting as in the European Renaissance and the period that 

_ followed. 

Calvinist predestination ‘. . . was the faith over which the great 
political and cultural struggles of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
were fought in the most highly developed countries’ in Europe.18 It 
became the spiritual-historical ancestor of Puritanism in America and 
England.1” It caused schism in the Church during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, and it served as the major impetus to and fore- 
runner of modern capitalism and the rational, scientific approach to 
human life and nature in general. 

: To give the reader a notion of the persuasive methods used by the 
Church to inculcate the doctrine of Predestination among Protestants, 
one should take note of how the Calvinist catechism was circulated 
among the public. According to Campbell, beginning in 1574 and for 
_many generations afterwards, all English Bibles (which were printed 
“only with governments’ permission) ‘contained this Calvinistic cate- 
chism, bound in between the Old and New Testament’. Thus, con- 
cludes Campbell, since ‘it was given officially to the Protestants... 
almost as a part of the inspired word of God, one need scarcely ask 
whence the Puritans derived their so-called peculiar ideas of predestina- 
tion’.18 
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At this point the critical question is, how, in everyday reality, did the 
ordinary man prove to himself that he was of the elect—or, rather, how 
did he rid himself of the fear of damnation. j 

According to Calvin himself, two factors are important here: (a) 
‘calling’ (translated from the German beruf, referring to both calling 
and profession)—‘In the elect, we consider calling as evidence for 
election’,1® and (b) ‘constant striving’ for perfection in one’s work— 
‘. . . Therefore, let us not cease to strive that we may be incessantly 
advancing in the way of the Lord’.20 

It was on the basis of these two factors that Weber developed his 
thesis regarding the relationship between the Protestant Ethic and the 
rise of modern capitalism. Moreover, after Weber, it was possible for 
McClelland to show empirically how Protestant countries in the 50’s 
were ‘economically more advanced . . . than Catholic countries’ and 
that, in socializing their children, ‘Protestants stressed earlier than 
Catholics independence and mastery training’.?! 

According to Weber, ‘success’ (mainly professional and economic) 
served as technical proof that one belonged a priori to the elect, rather 
than to the damned. By implication, then, if one did not succeed 
economically, or if he or others were not convinced that his efforts were 

fruitful, this would supply living proof that he was damned. This is to 
` say that, on an operational level, Weber’s predestinal-success paradigm ”* 
(see Figure 1) does not preclude the impact of behavioural changes on 
man’s categoric destiny if he strives and indeed succeeds. But it ignores 
the constant underlying predestinal threat on the perceptual level, if 
one never succeeded or one ceases to provide success signs: in which 
case he automatically falls back into the basic damned-outsider 
category. In the predestinal success—failure scheme one is categoric- 
ally damned unless proven otherwise. 

The old free will-deterministic dilemma hence appears to be treated 


operational independent variable operational dependent variable 
behaviour category : 


non-striving freé will . outsider, bad 
non~conformity 


striving |_ “insider” i 
competing | “good” i 
succeeding “elect” : 


failure, rejection predestination damned ; 





i 
i 
perceptional dependent variable perceptional Independent variable 
intervening 
variable 
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by the Calvin—-Weber predestinal paradigm, in a very tricky way. 
Behaviouristically (free will), provision of success signs leads to becom- 

ging an ‘elect-insider’ and refrainment from striving and succeeding 
leaves one a ‘damned-outsider’. The operational dependent variable 
‘Insider’ /‘Outsider’ turns, however, into the perceptual (deterministic) 
independent variable (see dotted arrow), e.g. one is damned, there- 
fore he is a lazy-failure. : 

Recent research?? has shown that when both positive and negative 
information were presented to Danish or American subjects, the 
negative information was prepotent in impression formation. Since both 

-of these countries are predominantly Protestant, these findings seem 
compatible with the protestant moral-ethic which teaches that Man is 
essentially damned. 

To demonstrate how individuals were affected by the doctrine of pre- 
destination remains, of course, an empirical problem. To give just one 
example, however, Encyclopedia Britannica describes its effect on the 
famous minister and writer John Bunyan as follows: 


Calvinism led him by means of the given doctrine of election and rep- 
robation to question his own chances of salvation . . . The ‘storms’ of 
_ temptation ... buffeted him with almost physical violence; voices 
~ urged him to blasphemy . . . Finally, one morning, he believed that he 
had surrendered to these voices of Satan . . . ‘down I fell as a bird that 
is shot from the tree’.?8 


Reviewing the wealth of literature that has accumulated since 
Weber’s publication, one finds that much has been written about the 
‘striving’ and achievement orientation, as well as about the scientific 
and economic ‘success’ aspect of predestination®4 and its resultant 
effects on economic growth. But very little has been said about the 
potential impact predestination might have had on our conception of, 
and attitudes towards, the ‘unsuccessful’ ones. 

In the remainder of this paper I will attempt to demonstrate how (a) 
dualistic-predestinal residuals are reflected in contemporary attitudes 
towards deviants, and (b) how the rational, scientific approach to psy- 
chopathology characterizing Western societies did not minimize the 
dualistic element in the treatment of deviants, but rather reinforced it. 


RATIONALISM AND DUALISM IN CRIMINOLOGY 


It has already been suggested by Matza®5 that ^ . . Assumptions 
(beliefs) implicit in conceptions are rarely inconsequential. Left un- 
attended, they return to haunt us by shaping or bending theories.’ It 
should not be too surprising, therefore, that, as the influence of Calvin- 
ism spread throughout Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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centuries, new social theories compatible with predestination enjoyed 
increasing popularity. 

A compelling argument can be made for the compatibility and con-, 
tinuity between Calvinistic predestination in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries on the one hand and eighteenth-century conceptions 
such as ‘natural selection’, ‘dangerous classes’, ‘survival of the fittest’ 
(Darwin and Spencer) and the Lombrosean positivistic school in crimin- 
ology on the other hand. 

Radzinowicz pointed out the link between the Protestant work ethos 
and the notion of ‘dangerous classes’. 


The concept of the dangerous classes as the main source of crime and 
disorder was very much to the fore at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century... . They were portrayed as a race apart, morally depraved 
and vicious, living by violating the fundamental law of orderly 
society, which was that man should maintain himself by honest, 
steady work. ... The key factor was the refusal of the pauper or the 
criminal to work, a refusal arising from some innate moral defect.?6 


Popular beliefs about the nature and existence of a criminal class were 
confirmed by the ‘scientific findings’ of Lombroso, who believed in a 
‘born criminal type’ recognizable by certain definite physical char- 
acteristics. Darwin’s statement that ‘born criminals were to be under- ` 
stood as atavistic reversions to a lower or more primitive evolutionary 
form of development’,?? was followed neatly by Lombroso, who 
advocated that ‘born murderers should be put to death ... as a measure 
of extreme selection . . . supplementing the process of natural selection 

> 88 

If ‘rational success’ proves one’s predetermined selection for eternal 
grace, why not use the same Protestant rationalism to ‘scientifically’ 
determine who belongs to the hopeless damned, to the ‘dangerous’ or 
‘dependent’ classes, and consequently who should be put away and 
‘relieved from competing for survival’? 

It seems that condemnation of the damned in the name of a dualistic- 
scientific approach was long-lasting. Hofstadter®® points out that the 
idea of removing the unfit found its echoes in the current thought 
which came to be known as ‘social Darwinism’. Braginsky et al. main- 
tain that during the late eighteenth century, ‘doctors saw mental illness 
as one of nature’s ways of eliminating the unfit of the species’.8° Platt3! 
contends likewise that contemporary delinquency-control programmes 
can be traced back to the nineteenth-century ‘altruistic’ social reformers 
known as the ‘child-savers’ who, in the name of ‘humanitarianism’, in- 
vented new delinquent categories and established institutions to isolate 
them ‘. . . for their own good’. 

Similarly, Kai Erikson, in describing the very cruel penal system pre- 
vailing in New England during the seventeenth century, directly attri- 
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butes the harshness of this Puritan attitude towards the deviant to the 
doctrine of predestination. 


+ ‘In order to understand this feature of Puritan justice, one should 
begin with the doctrine of predestination as it appeared in New 
England thinking . . . Given these premises, the Puritan attitude 
towards punishment had a fairly simple logic. If a culprit standing 
before the bench is scheduled to spend eternity in hell, it does not 
matter very much how severely the judges treat him.3? 


Erikson finally makes a strong case in arguing that these harsh 
‘Puritan ideologies in relation to deviants remained an important part of 
the context in which deviants are dealt with today. 

The possible continuity between medieval witch-hunting, predestina- 
tion and the social scientific school of positivism has been pointed 
out, as has their impact on criminological-penal theories and practices. 
The distance from penology to psychotherapy is very short. 

In the following section, I would like to develop my central thesis 
regarding the probable influence of Protestant thinking on Western 
dualist people-changing conceptions. 


PREDESTINAL-DUALISM AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


The contribution of Protestant rationalism to the development of the 
scientific method on the one hand was discussed by Merton,®3 and 
others. Hofstadter on the other hand showed how Calvinistic~Darwinian 
conceptions dominated the outlook of social scientists like Sumner who 
‘came to preach ... predestination . . . and the salvation of the econo- 
mically elect through the survival of the fittest’.84 Nevertheless, while 
some writers have alluded to the paradoxical implications inherent in a 
‘people-changing science’ traceable to a Calvinistic conception of man 
as an unchangeable entity, the applicability of the scientific model to 
modern psychotherapy is usually taken for granted by most professional 
people-changers.25 Mowrer, for example, accused Freud of nicely 
timing and tailoring his paradigm to fit Calvin’s predestination—by 
adopting a new doctrine of double irresponsibility according to which 
‘one should not feel guilty about anything’.3¢ And both Fromm,?®’ and 
Mowrer, discussed at length the effects of Calvin’s doctrine on man— 
which supposedly produced a person imbued with feelings of powerless- 
ness and guilt. Nevertheless, they failed to tackle the central question of 
how this person, who has internalized the Protestant Ethic, can be 
helped and changed by a therapist who is affected by the same doctrine. 

Even more paradoxical is the thesis put forward by Davis. In a 
lengthy discussion Davis on the one hand accuses the mental hygiene 
movement of hiding behind the ‘scientific’ guise of Protestant psycho- 
logistic individualism, which conceives human conduct in terms of 
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innate biological traits. On the other hand, he claims, this same Pro- 
testant Ethic bequeathed to the mental hygiene movement an ‘open- 
class system’ which favours ‘equal opportunities to rise socially by, 
merit rather than by birth’8&—a typical illusion of the thirties. 

While Davis attributes the mental hygienists’ ineffectiveness in treat- 
ing the ‘unsuccessful class’ to their inability to utilize their own un- 
conscious ‘Protestant’ open-class conceptions, Davis fails to realize that, 
while to ‘rise socially by merit’ and ‘good works’ is inherently at odds 
with the doctrine of predestination (in which the Protestant mental 
hygienists’ beliefs are admittedly rooted), it is compatible with their 
biological deterministic view of man. In the Protestant system, ‘the. 
equality of mankind is denied in principle’, as Fromm? suggested. 

I would now like to show how (a) Western definitions of normalcy and 
psychological treatment are rooted in Protestant conceptions, and how 
(b) modern psychiatric nosology implies a division into ‘treatable-elect’ 
and ‘unchangeable-damned’. 

According to Davis’ definition, which was derived from a survey of 
the major works through the late thirties, ‘lack of ambition is felt to 
represent a definite symptom of maladjustment . . . the normal person is 
considered to be one who chooses a calling and tries to distinguish him- 
self in it, while the mentally sick person is one who needs occupational 
therapy’.#° ` 

The concept of ‘will (motivation) or striving seems to be central here, 
and fits neatly into the famous Protestant ethos of ‘God helps those who 
help themselves’.41 At first glance, one might be misled into the conclu- 
sion that, since ‘will is the object of treatment’4® therapists hold that 
man is master of his destiny. But will is precisely the device used to 
divide people into treatable successful-elect and untreatable-damned 
failures. Motivation (will) not accompanied by concrete materialistic 
success is unacceptable as a criterion for mental health. 

This point was eloquently illuminated by Fromm (1969), who points 
out that: 


. . . the significance of an unceasing effort gains in importance, 
particularly the idea that success in worldly life, as a result of such 
efforts, is a sign of salvation.43 


In other words, not only the will, motivation or efforts, but also the 
resulting success, is requisite for membership in the treatable-elect. 

If one uses striving, motivation and its resulting success, or rather 
exaggerated compulsive striving as well as willingness and collaboration 
(with therapists) as criteria for treatability—the only psychological type 
who falls directly and neatly into this category is the so-called classic 
neurotic type. Only the neurotic can be considered ‘successful’, and he 
usually has a constant compulsive need to strive for perfection.44 

I would now venture to propose that the therapist’s traditional pre- 
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ference for treating neurotics45 and his reluctance to treat psychopaths 
(‘the clinical wastebasket’, in professional slang) and psychotics (who 
are usually segregated but not cured), might reflect a deep-seated belief 
that the former belong to the ‘successful-elect? and the latter to the 
‘hopeless-damned’. In this sense, neurotics are usually fairly ‘successful’ 
people who do not require-radical hierarchical changes (e.g., from evil 
to good). Rather, they are in need of settling inner conflicts and of 
being taught ‘how to live with contradictions in life’.4¢ This distinguishes 
them from psychopaths and psychotics (the damned) who are regarded 
as a special-class of incorrigible non-persons4? in the first place and 
therefore untreatable. 

The proposition that psychodiagnostic labels imply a revived dualistic 
conception requires brief exposition here. Scientific nomenclature is 
vital for the organization of accumulated knowledge in any discipline. 
There is a crucial difference, however, between labelling certain be- 
haviour sequences ‘melancholic’, for instance, and reversing the 
dialectics by saying ‘you behave in this manner because you are schizo- 
phrenic!’ 

The extent of absoluteness and innateness implied in the attached 
label determines the degree to which treatment can erase the mark from 
Cain’s face, so to speak. 

The deviant behaviours described in our society under the rubric 
‘mental disorder’ are not peculiar to Western societies. Bizarre be- 
haviour and the recognition labels given to it are as old as history. But 
the irreversible nature ascribed to these diagnostic categories4® (Sarbin, 
1969) and ‘the gradual segregation of the insane’4®—seem to be more 
characteristic of Western societies. 

Empirical evidence suggests that in East Africa for example,5° the 
processes and labels used to recognize ‘mental illness’ are all negotiable 
and reversible. Similarly, noted Kitano"! that, in Japan—a technically 
advanced but non-Protestant country—the social role and the label 
‘mentally ill’ and the resulting rejecting attitudes are practically non- 
existent, and likewise, observed Draguns®? that in countries which were 
less fuelled by the Protestant ethic, rejection of the mentally disordered 
was much lower than in countries permeated by this ethic. 

Specific studies concerning the nature and incidence of perceived pre- 
destinal-damnation are unavailable at present, but now one might en- 
tertain the proposition that the alleged irreversibility implied in Western 
labelling might be rooted in the predestinal-dualistic doctrine of Pro- 
testantism. Furthermore, the relative ineffectiveness of psychotherapy** 
and therapists’ traditional insistence ‘on the passive receptive role’54 can 
be attributed to the generalized Protestant disbelief in man’s ability to 
change. 

This is not to say that effective, measurable people-changing methods 
do not exist. There is a wealth of world literature on the alteration of 
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conduct and personality—using procedures ranging from conversion, 
rituals and ecstasy to military indoctrination and sensory deprivation— 
which is rejected as ‘unscientific and unworthy of serious study’.55 

A prostitute can be converted effectively and predictably to a nun— ` 
but the process is not as scientific or as ‘acceptable’ as the individualistic . 
Protestant ‘soft’ methods of treating the neurotic and avoiding the hard- 
core ‘damned’. 

Predestinal-dualism, which leads to a fundamental division of people 
into two camps—the righteous and the wicked, has been part of the 
Christian faith since the first century a.p.5* The metaphors employed to 
describe those predestined to be wicked changed over the years—from + 
*,.. sons of darkness’! to devils, witches, damned, and finally psychotics 
and psychopaths—but the continuity between these labels can hardly be 
ignored. 

Predestinal-dualism, and its reflections in the Protestant Ethic, is at 
odds with the people-changing conceptions professed by modern psy- 
chotherapy. Predestinal-dualism is the very essence of the tragic circle of 
the self-fulfilling prophecy in Western society, which can be broken as . 
Merton suggested ‘only with the rejection of social fatalism implied in 
the notion of unchangeable human nature’.5? 
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Modes of conformity and forms of instrumental 
adjustment to feelings of relative deprivation 


INTRODUCTION 


Feelings of relative deprivation are anxious feelings of discontent with 
respect to the achievement of a particular goal. Studies of relative 
deprivation have been concerned with the following problems: the 
personal and social determinants of feelings of relative deprivation; the 
social-psychological mechanisms whereby these feelings are developed; 
the types of personal and social responses to these feelings; the social and 
personal determinants of these responses; and their personal and social 
consequences.! Some of the theoretical argument relates to the words 
used to describe such phenomena, e.g. whether some responses, such as 
alcoholism or drug addiction should be classified as ‘deviant’ or ‘patho- 
logical’. As these terms relate to different theoretical perspectives, this 
debate is not merely an exercise in semantics. However, the present dis- 
cussion is not concerned with it. This article considers several individual 
responses to feelings of relative deprivation, with respect primarily to 
economic and status goals, and discusses their efficacy for reducing the 
intensity of these feelings and/or for eliminating their source. Although 
these responses are individual, they are socially rooted forms of action, 
i.e. situations provoke characteristic responses which, in turn, stimulate 
reactions which are part of a process of interaction. 

Empirical illustrations will be taken from a larger study of the per- 
sonal and interpersonal characteristics of 183 men who in 1965 were 
between 32 and 40 years of age, and who had various career structures 
and patterns of either social mobility or non-mobility. The sample lived 
in various parts of England and Wales, but primarily in large urban 
centres. They were interviewed during 1965-6. Although certain major 
public schools were represented, the balance of the sample attended 
local authority primary schools, grammar schools, and then entered 
either the labour market, the University of Leicester, or the University 
of Cambridge.® 
* Earl Hopper m.a. p.xp Lecturer in Sociology, London School of Economics 


t+ Anne Wey man B.sc.(soc.) A.c.A. Social Science Research Worker, Queen Mary’s 
Hospital, Roehampton. $ 
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Several hypotheses about the effects of certain structural conditions 
on the development of feelings of relative deprivation were discussed in 
x this study. For the purpose of this article it is possible to condense this 
` set of hypotheses concerning the social etiology of feelings of relative 
deprivation into only one hypothesis. Put formally, it is that men are 
more likely to experience feelings X’ under a set of structural conditions 
X than they are under a set of structural conditions Y. It is also possible 
to condense the findings. Some of the sample were exposed to structural 
conditions X, and others to structural condition Y; most of those under 
_ conditions X experienced feelings X’, and most of those under condi- 
í tions Y did not; and most of those who experienced feelings X’ cannot 
be distinguished from those who did not by any other available criteria. 
The problem is that not all men under conditions X experienced 
feelings X’. Why? One of two interpretations is possible: either the 
initial hypothesis is incorrect or additional variables must be taken into 
account. The data showed that men under conditions X experienced 
feelings X’ at a rate and intensity which is significantly greater than the 
rate and intensity at which men under conditions Y experienced feel- 
ings X’. Consequently, according to the rules, it is necessary to accept 
the hypothesis, and to seek additional variables which regulate the 
. effects of conditions X, and which will permit the explanation of a 
' greater proportion of the variance in feelings X’. Thus, an attempt 
should be made to specify a variable which can be employed for the 
revision of the initial hypothesis. 
To guide the search for this intervening variable it will be helpful to 
become a little more concrete, and to outline the problem schematically: 








Feelings of 
relative deprivation 
High Low 
Structural High I 2 
sources of 
feelings of 
relative Low 3 4 
deprivation 


The initial hypothesis predicted that members of the sample should be 
distributed within cells 1 and 4, and that any who fall into cells 2 and 3 
are ‘deviant cases’. The data were consistent with this hypothesis, but 
some members of the sample did fall into cells 2 and 3. It was assumed 
that the feelings of relative deprivation of those in cell 3 could be traced 
to experiences which are outside the scope of this discussion, and which 
_ are not usually the subject of sociological investigation. The deviant 
~ cases in cell 2 are the main concern. These are people who were 
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expected to evince feelings of relative deprivation but who did not. It 
was hoped that a more detailed investigation would explain this finding. 

The initial hypothesis was revised as follows: People are likely to , 
develop feelings of relative deprivation under certain structural condi- ' 
tions but they are only likely to maintain these feelings if they do not 
respond to them in such a way as to eliminate their structural source 
and/or to reduce the feelings.? 

To test this revised hypothesis the data were examined to see whether 
this sequence of events occurred more often among the people in cell 2 
than among those in the other three cells. Special attention was given to 
qualitative data arising from lengthy interviews and written answers to + 
questions, essentially autobiographical material which focused on 
success and failure in occupational, economic, and status careers.4 
Although this kind of ad hoc analysis of qualitative data is far from con- 
clusive, the findings are consistent with the revised hypothesis.6 Mem- 
bers of the sample who experienced those structural conditions which 
caused others to develop feelings of relative deprivation but who did not 
evince such feelings themselves had in fact developed feelings of relative 
deprivation previously, but they responded to them in such a way as to 
alter the structural conditions and/or to reduce the intensity of the 
feelings. Those responses which occurred most frequently and which | 
were most highly developed will now be considered. 


MODES OF CONFORMITY AND INSTRUMENTAL ADJUSTMENTS 


Before turning to specific forms of personal responses to feelings of 
relative deprivation, it is important to recognize that such responses are 
the complement of ‘modes of conformity’. A person who is satisfied with 
his positions in society and who is comfortable is fulfilling expectations 
made of him in these positions, e.g. the non-mobile man who is not 
mobility orientated, might be called a Type I Conformist. However, 
compare him to the upwardly mobile man who encounters factors that 
are likely to produce feelings of relative deprivation but who is almost 
immediately successful in overcoming them, and, thus, proceeds in an 
uninterrupted manner to his status and economic goals. He is likely to 
regard himself as not having encountered these conditions and to be 
favourably disposed towards the society and its institutions. At no phase 
in his life cycle is he dissatisfied with his economic and status positions 
and the expectations they entail; he proceeds continually to raise his 
positions and to encounter new sets of expectations which he is able to 
meet. He might be called a Type II Conformist. 

Alternatively, consider the man who has high achievement orienta- 
tions but who is unable to overcome the obstacles which confront him, 
at least not with speed and ease. Depending on certain psychological 
characteristics, such as the strength of his need for achievement (n-ach), 
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he may react by attempting to reduce the saliency of his normative 
expectations, at least for a time. Ideally this would be the simplest and 

„most common mode of adjustment, effected without detachment from 
his contemporary roles, the society or its institutions. When it occurs, it 
is likely to be the most ‘healthy’ in a personal sense, and the least 
troublesome for the society. This mode of conformity is likely to be 
tentative and seldom completely successful. A person who responds in 
this way might be called a Type III Conformist. 

In terms of the cells of the table set out above, Type I conformists 
occurred mainly in cell 4, i.e. they were not exposed to factors which 

‘ produce feelings of relative deprivation and did not experience these 
feelings. Type II Conformists occurred mainly in cell 2, i.e. they were 
exposed to such factors but did not feel relatively deprived; this indi- 
cates that they were able to overcome these conditions. However, some 
Type II Conformists also occurred in cell 1, i.e. they were exposed to 
similar conditions and felt relatively deprived; this suggests that they 
continued to experience such feelings even after they overcame the con- 
ditions which caused them. Type III Conformists also occurred mainly 
in cell 2, but some occurred in cell 1, which suggests that either they 
continued to experience the effects of precipitating circumstances or 

_they underestimated their present concern with their earlier goals and 

" circumstances. 

The concern here is, however, with people who are unable to over- 
come obstacles to their goals or to neutralize their normative expecta- 
tions, those who are in cell 2. For example, although Type II and Type 
III Conformists are able to do this to an appreciable extent, they are not 
always completely successful; when these modes of conformity fail, they 
seek alternative ways of coping with the situation. But many people use 
these alternatives in the first place. Examples abound. Some utilize 
certain psychological processes, e.g. phantasies concerning the nature of 
their situation, others, certain structural processes, e.g. joining a religious 
sect which allows them to decathect their goals, and still others utilize 
both, e.g. becoming successful in community politics as an alternative 
to a blocked career in industry. Certain mechanisms are so often em- 
ployed that they have become part of folklore, e.g. as in the view 
€... you have three alternatives: be happy with what you’ve got and 
remember you’re heathy; keep trying; or shoot yourself’. 

Such forms of behaviour and feelings were first treated systematically 
by Merton, mainly in an attempt to locate delinquency in theoretical 
and empirical perspective.6 He based his classification on whether a 
person who encountered an obstacle decathected the norms that govern 
either his ends or his means, or both: if a person blocked from his ends 
decathected either his ends-norms or his means-norms he was classified 
as a conformist. Merton treated this response as a residual category. 

` Dubin suggested a more complex classification which promises to be 
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helpful but which has not been used empirically. It is largely an attempt 
to clarify the terminological confusion and ambiguity of Merton’s early 
work which employs the concepts of ‘norm’, ‘value’, ‘ends’, ‘goals’, , 
‘means’, ‘modes’, ‘culture structure’, ‘social structure’, etc.? Merton has 
since clarified these early essays, more or less one by one in each of his 
subsequent revisions of his work. In all of his early work he assumed that 
the norms of the actor in question are the same as the norms of the vast 
majority of the population. This assumption is not required by the basic 
format of action theory. For example it may be assumed that an actor 
has cathected financial rewards as his long-term goal and graduation 
from university as his means (or short-term goal), and this may be the 
case for the majority of the population, but action theory is pertinent to 
an understanding of his behaviour even if he cathects religious ecstasy as 
his long-term goal and ‘pot’ smoking as his means.® 

The individual responses to feelings of relative deprivation outlined 
above are best understood as ‘forms of instrumental adjustment’, a term 
which is intended to imply a sense of personal struggle through which 
the individual tries to find some mode of behaviour which enables him 
either to change the situation or to make it bearable. Six forms of in- 
strumental adjustment have been specified in the literature. Merton’s 
classification is well known: the Innovator who decathects the norms | 
that govern his means, the Ritualist who decathects the norms that 
govern his ends, the Retreatist who decathects both his ends-norms and 
his means-norms, and the Rebel who decathects both his initial ends- 
norms and means-norms. Cloward implied that it is necessary to 
distinguish ‘Legitimate Innovation’ from ‘Illegitimate Innovation’.9 
Hopper suggested that the response of the Ritualist should be distin- 
guished from that of the closely related but dynamically different form 
of adjustment adopted by the ‘Mechanist’.1° 

These forms of instrumental adjustment will now be discussed with 
respect to two properties: effectiveness and efficiency... The effectiveness of 
an instrumental adjustment refers to the degree to which a response 
enables a person, at whatever cost, to overcome the structural condi- 
tions which produce feelings of relative deprivation, and, hence, to pro- 
gress towards his goal. The efficiency of an instrumental adjustment 
refers to the degree to which this response demands psychological (e.g. 
neurotic defences) and material (e.g. time and money) energy, hinders 
his attempts to reach other goals, and involves him in situations which 
themselves produce additional personal difficulties. The efficiency and 
effectiveness of any form of instrumental adjustment may vary inde- 
pendently. For example, illegitimate innovation, such as crime, may be 
very effective if it overcomes obstacles to economic goals, but very in- 
efficient if it increases obstacles to status goals. The six forms of instru- 
mental adjustment can be classified according to these properties as 
follows: 
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Criteria for classification 
© Form of instrumental adjustment Effectiveness Efficiency 


Economic goals Status goals 





1, Legitimate innovation + 
2. Illegitimate innovation - 
3. Ritualism — + = 
“4, Mechanization = = 
5. Retreatism — 
6. Rebellion F 


+H 
H 








I. Legitimate innovation. Legitimate innovation is perhaps the least 
common but most highly prized form of instrumental adjustment. 
Most roles, and especially most economic and occupational roles, at 
least in the middle class, are so loosely defined that some leeway is per- 
mitted, both by super-ordinates and by the situation itself, in the way 
that the role expectations are fulfilled. Some scope for moulding the role 
both to individual needs and to new developments in the role context 
can usually be found. Considerable imagination and ingenuity may be 
required to overcome or to alter a condition which generates feelings of 
relative deprivation. To some extent, the most creative aspect of legiti- 
mate innovation is to find traditional norms and precedents which can 
be used to legitimize the action and to reduce its apparent novelty. 

It is in this sense that many middle class occupational roles require 
the capacity for legitimate innovation as a prerequisite for promotion— 
based on the assumption that obstacles abound but ‘the good man 
succeeds in spite of them’, This is epitomized in the admonition of a 

‘sales manager in the sample to one of his salesmen, ‘Don’t tell me why 
you didn’t make the sale. I only want to know how much you sold and 
how much you should have sold’. Legitimate innovation is apt to be 
personal and unusual. Although ‘legitimate’ in terms of the permissible 
range of deviation, it is likely to call special attention to the striver. Pro- 
vided his action does not deviate ‘too much’ from the established 
routines, it is likely to be effective with respect to economic goals. If 
status goals can be reached through an occupational context, then 
legitimate innovation is likely to be effective for them too. 

Legitimate innovation is likely to be an efficient form of instrumental 
adjustment. It is likely to have the unanticipated consequence of making 
a person feel that he is in control of his situation, and that he is not help- 
less in the face of obstacles to his goals. Although the legitimate in- 

` novator may experience a phase of isolation, he can appeal to tradi- 
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tional norms for support, e.g. that one should expect such action to 
instigate some suspicion and temporary rejection. 

2. Illegitimate innovation. Illegitimate innovation may, under certain 
conditions, be effective with respect to economic goals, at least in the 
short run. Its risks are high. The illegitimate innovator may be appre- 
hended by the authorities, and forced to forfeit his previous gains. How- 
ever, this form of instrumental adjustment is likely to be ineffective with 
respect to status goals. Such action implies that a person has opted out 
of the predominant status hierarchy, and rejected it as a source of his 
goals; in fact, he may never have cathected it. Although the illegitimate 
innovator may hope that his offspring will legitimize his economic gains, 


he has himself rejected the status hierarchies of the ‘legitimate world’. ° 


If illegitimate innovation usually involves the sacrifice of predominant 
status goals in favour of economic goals, it will be an inefficient form of 
instrumental adjustment. Even if this were not the case, illegitimate in- 
novation is also costly in its risks and psychological expenditure. It is 
doubtful whether the support which might be obtained from ‘illegiti- 
mate networks’ is sufficient to compensate for these constraints. 

3. Retreatism. Retreatism is obviously ineffective with respect to both 
economic and status goals. Not only does the Retreatist decathect the 
norms which govern his ends and his means, but he also withdraws 
from those social networks which approve the rational and systematic 
pursuit of long and short term ends and means. His first reaction to his 
situation is to devalue himself and his efforts; his second is to re-evaluate 
himself by devaluing other people, and especially their norms and 
pursuits. He is thereby enabled to disregard their successes and their 
supposed devaluation of him. His third, is the ‘realization’ that it is 
difficult to maintain his self-esteem while at the same time both to 
maximize his social and psychological distance from status and econo- 
mic achievement networks, and to decathect the norms by which most 
people attempt to measure their self-esteem. The Retreatist attempts to 
solve his dilemma concerning the maintenance of his self-esteem by re- 
treating to particular social contexts, especially to groups of like-minded 
Retreatists who share his evaluations. His process of instrumental 
adjustment culminates in a curious situation: retreatism does not occur 
in utter isolation, but is a mode of withdrawal from one situation into 
another, from a group who prize the attainment of particular goals into 
another group who prize the attainment of a special and almost impos- 
sible goal, i.e. the maintenance of the retreat combined with high 
self-esteem. 

It is understandable, then, that most forms of retreatism are socially 
patterned, with their own norms and routines, and, in certain cases, 
with an alternative status structure. Even forms of ‘deviant’ and aber- 
rant retreatism, such as excessive drinking, drug-taking, dropping-out, 
etc., occur within a social network. Such networks vary in their social 
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organization, and some are more supportive and stable than others. To 
‘drop-out’ might mean involvement in a community which is, at least 
or a time, a viable alternative to the predominant society. It follows 
that some forms of retreatism are more efficient forms of instrumental 
adjustment than are others. For example, to retreat into an ‘other 
worldly’ religious sect is likely to be more efficient than excessive 
‘drinking. 

4. Rebellion. If the rebel is really using it to achieve his personal 
‘economic and status goals within the dominant economic and status 
‘hierarchies, then rebellious action cannot be regarded as an effective 
Korm of instrumental adjustment. In fact, failure and continual failure 
«may be a prerequisite for membership and the maintenance of trusted 
membership in a rebellious group. The rebel does not, like the retreatist, 
opt out nihilistically. He is highly involved in his society and especially 
in his own situation. He perceives his own situation as blocked, but 
defines it as beyond his personal control, and as being the ‘fault’ of 
society and of those who control it. He believes that although it is pos- 
sible to restructure his society, at least eventually, it is impossible to 
overcome problems of his situation. The rebel, therefore, does not give 
up; but nor does he fail. Rather, he becomes enlightened and redirects 
his energies. He seeks normative support for his withdrawal from his 
fituation, and for abandoning, at least superficially, his concerns to be- 
come successful in the dominant status and economic hierarchies. In 
contrast, the efficiency of rebellion as a form of instrumental adjustment 
is more problematic. Here the rebel’s dilemma is to balance the punish- 
ments and threat of punishments from conformists against the rewards 
of fellow rebels and anticipation of future success. It is important to 
recognize that the rebel usually seeks group support. Leisure time 
activities and friendship networks overlap almost completely with the 
activities and networks of the rebellious groups. Indeed, in this context, 
the distinction between work and leisure, professional interests and 
hobbies, etc., are not maintained. The organization uses ritualized 
methods to conduct its business. There is a widespread use of nick- 
names and affectionate forms of address, Passage rites cut off new 
members from the external society. Many who experienced a degree of 
social isolation before joining are exposed to a new cameraderie. In- 
deed, the solidarity of rebel groups may be inversely related to the 
success of their rebellion. Such activity and groups are likely to have 
many functions for their members other than changing that society 
which they feel is responsible for their initial situation. They are especi- 
ally likely to attract people who are both isolated and feel relatively 
deprived. 

Participation in such a cohesive and multi-functional group is likely 
to be a highly efficient form of instrumental adjustment. When the 
rebel knows on which side of the line he stands and no longer finds it 
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necessary to review his position, membership in such’a group can be å 
complete alternative to the pursuit of economic and status goals within 
the economic and status hierarchies of the dominant society. There is 
little reason to expect the Rebel to feel relatively deprived. His situa- 
tion may remain the same, but he becomes less vulnerable to its effects. 
Those few members of the sample who used ‘rebellion’ were often bitter 
about their personal economic achievements, but they had so diffused 
their personal positions with those of large groups of other people, such 
as ‘the working class’, that they seemed to be unaware of their own 
personal discontents as a motive force for their actions. It is likely that 
their own feelings of relative deprivation will become conscious only if 
they feel that their rebellion is ineffective. These data should, However, 
be put in their empirical context: the cases in question were all lecturers 
in institutions of higher education during 1966. ` 

5, 6. Ritualism and mechanism. The ritualist adapts by becoming con- 
cerned with his present level of achievement, and especially with all the 
obligations and rights which tie it to its organizational context. He is 
particularly concerned with its place in the status and economic 
hierarchies; on the one hand, it is important for him to maintain his 
superior position with respect to those below him, and, on the other, to 
fulfil in the appropriate manner the expectations of those who are his 
superordinates. He is more likely to be concerned with the maintenance” 
of his positions than with their improvement. Ritualism is especially in- 
effective with respect to economic goals. Although his current level of 
economic achievement may be lower than he would wish, he adjusts by 
escalating his level of achievement subjectively rather than objectively: 
he builds, so to speak, a phantasy bridge across the obstacles. 

The ritualist within a large business firm offers the best illustration of 
this process: he identifies so strongly with the organization itself that his 
own low rewards are acceptable to him if they make good sense for the 
organization. He obtains his feeling of financial success vicariously; 
if the firm is successful, he perceives it as partly due to his having: 
received limited but appropriate financial rewards, and, thus, he too is 
successful. The ritualist does not identify with the managers of his firm 
but with the firm itself; if he were to identify with the managers, he 
would be inclined to raise his normative expectations of financial 
rewards. His ability to depersonalize his relationship to the organiza- 
tion allows him to carry out this form of instrumental adjustment. 

In contrast, ritualism may prove effective with respect to status goals. 
Although the ritualist may not be able to raise his status position, he is 
able to legitimize his current economic position by fulfilling as com- 
pletely as possible the strictures of the status norms. In fact, he is likely 
- to renounce those norms which prescribe striving for higher economic 
and status positions; by accepting his present positions, and by sup- 
porting the hierarchies which contain them, he assumes his positions as 
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superordinate with respect to those below him, and maintains his links 
with those above. When he decathects his personal economic foals, he 
cathects his status goals even more strongly. He begins to couple his 
‘economic sacrifices with such concerns as ‘loyalty’, ‘respectability’, 
‘good, citizenship’, ‘thoroughness’, ‘tidiness’, ‘neatness’, ‘dependability’, 
and ‘good work-habits’. The more red tape, the tighter his adhesion to 
his firm. 

-The form of instrumental adjustment selected by the mechanist is in- 
effective with respect to both economic and status goals. Unlike the 
ritualist, he does not maintain his cathexis of those norms which support 
the economic and status hierarchies; thus, he has little need to sacrifice 
his ecoriomic goals for his status goals, or to subordinate his personal 
level of economic achievement to that of his firm. Unlike the rebel, he 
does not envisage a new social order to replace the one which he per- 
ceives as responsible for his situation; thus, he has little need to join 
rebellious groups to obtain normative support for his failure. Instead, 
the mechanist attempts to reduce his cognitive and emotional involve- 
ment in both the attainment of his economic and status goals and in 
those roles which bestow economic and status rewards. He takes a per- 
functory interest in his obstructed situation because he attempts to opt 
out of it in favour of alternative goals and their contexts, such as 
‘leisure-time activities, the family, the garden, the darts club, etc. Even 
some occupational lack which he deems to have value in itself may be 
cathected as an alternative goal. In general, however, he tries to make 
his occupational tasks as repetitive, rigid, automatic and as emotionally 
neutral as possible. 

The efficiency of ritualism and mechanism will now be considered. In 
both, the individual seeks neither to alter nor to overcome his obstructed 
situation. He endures it and structures his life in such a way that he no 
longer experiences his situation as threatening. He becomes completely 
insulated from it. As he decathects his situation, it loses meaning for him 

sand can no longer affect him. 

In ritualism, a person then instils his personal situation with a new 
meaning, based on his identification with the larger organization of 
which his situation is a part. He attempts to split his identity in two: 
with one half he becomes an object which fits into the structure of the 
organization, especially into its hierarchy of authority. Although, in 
reality, he remains subject to the constraints of the organization, they 
do not affect him because he has withdrawn his experiencing ego. The 
individual defends his ‘true-self’ to experience simultaneously his 
identification with the superordination of authority and his subordina- 
tion to it.12 

In contrast, the mechanist no longer needs to protect himself from the 
obstructed character of his situation; he continues to experience it as 
meaningless. In fact, as he has successfully opted out of it in favour of 
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alternative pursuits and contexts, its meaninglessness is a protection. He, 
too, utilizes the psychological mechanism of splitting: he transforms one 
part of his self into an object, a thing which need not experience the 
constraints of his situation, while he preserves the other part as his 
sentient and experiencing self who struggles to maintain the split as well 
as to become involved in what he perceives to be more rewarding 
activities. 

In both cases, the individual is insulated from his situation, and is un- 
likely to feel relatively deprived. However, ritualism and mechanism 
can never be completely efficient because they are too expensive psy- 
chologically. The maintenance of splits between true and false-selvess 
and among further segments of false-selves requires considerable psy- 
chological energy. ‘Schizoid’ responses may be more ‘disturbed’ than 
any other, but in contrast to rebellion and illegitimate innovation, they 
are not likely to be connected with feelings of relative deprivation. Con- 
trary to some popular sociology, the person who remains involved in his 
situation and tries to overcome its obstructions is most likely to ex- 
perience its effects, whether as good or bad. 


POSTSCRIPT 


Some sociologists have argued that feelings of powerlessness can be taken“ 
as an index of what they call ‘alienation’.15 In fact, this is misleading. 
The deviant cases in their studies, i.e. people in powerless situations who 
failed to feel powerless, are likely to be more ‘alienated’ than those who 
were powerless and felt powerless. Similarly, people in situations which 
ordinarily produce feelings of relative deprivation but who do not feel 
relatively deprived are likely to have ritualized or mechanized their 
existence, and, thus, in this sense of the term, they too are likely to be 
‘alienated’. In fact, all forms of instrumental adjustment except rebel- 
lion may be seen as ‘alienated’: they are directed towards the reduction 
or neutralization of feelings generated by the obstructed situation. The+ 
Innovators may not accept the means-norms, but by accepting the 
ends-norms they commit themselves to much of the existing system; the 
legitimate innovator may believe that he is ‘working the system’ but in 
doing so, he tends to legitimize it and to be absorbed into it. 

Although a person’s ‘choice’ of instrumental adjustment is influenced 
by many social and personal factors, it is reasonable to assume that he 
attempts to make a rational diagnosis of his situation and the way it 
affects his feelings, at least most of the time. He tries to behave towards 
himself as a sociologist would behave towards him. Our implied use of 
the concept ‘alienation’ suggests that either his diagnosis is not always 
correct or he does not always succeed in acting upon it. It also suggests 
that the sociologist is responsible for deciding what constitutes the 
objective nature of the situation he studies. 
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1, A summary of relevant literature is 
found in M. B. Clinard (ed.), Anomie and 
Deviant Behaviour, London, Collier Mac- 
millan, 1964. See also, W. G. Runciman, 
Relative Deprivation and Social Justice, 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1966, 
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sample and the methodology employed 
see Earl Hopper and Adam Pearce, 
“Relative Deprivation, Occupational 
Status, and Occupational Situs: the 
Theoretical and Empirical Application 
of a Neglected Concept’ in M. Warner 
(ed.), The Sociology of the Work Place, 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1973; see also 
Earl Hopper and Marilyn Osborne, 
Adult Students: Education, Selection and 
Social Control, London, Francis Pinter 
Ltd. 1975 

3. In other words, to revise a theory is 
not necessarily to reject it. The decision 
to revise rather than reject is often based 
“on the relative costs and benefits which 
result from making a Type 1 rather than 
a Type 2 error. This discussion of metho- 
dology relates to a neglected aspect of 
Lakatos’ development of the concept of a 
Programme of Research (see I. Lakatos, 
‘Criticism and the Methodology of 
Scientific Research Programmes’, in I. 
Lakatos and P, M. Musgrave (eds) 
Criticism and the Growth of Knowledge, 
Cambridge University Press, 1970), 
namely the point at which a researcher 

‘will find it most helpful to concentrate 
on either confirming or disconfirming a 
particular hypothesis. It is possible, how- 
ever, to shift from these two alternatives 
and to emphasize instead the explanation 
of as much of the variance in the depend- 
ent variable as possible by taking into 
account as little information as possible 
about a system of as few independent and 
intervening variables as possible. Al- 
though the problem must not be ap- 
proached in such a way that the initial 
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hypothesis can never be taken as in- 
correct, the search for new variables is a 
major step in theory building. However, 
another basic problem is when to give up 
one paradigm and shift to another. 

4. For a discussion of the concept 
‘career’ in the context of social stratifi- 
cation and how it was used to guide the 
research, see Earl Hopper, ‘Notes on 
Stratification, Education, and Mobility 
in Industrial Societies’, in Earl Hopper 
(ed.), Readings in The Theory of Education 
Systems, London, Hutchinson, 1971. 

5. Of course, to test this hypothesis 
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fact that we did not have such conditions 
is an even more important limitation. 

6. See R. Merton, ‘Anomie, Anomia 
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op. cit. 
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The politics of social indicators 


Social Indicators are very big business these days. Lots of political 
scientists and sociologists are working on them. Lots of other people 
are currently re-wording their research applications so'that the magic 
phrase can turn the stone heart of some Foundation into dollars. I be- 
lieve that the idea of an ‘indicator’ is a good one. My note of caution is 
entered because I believe that overstatement is liable to wreck the 
credibility of this approach. I am going to discuss two aspects of ‘Social 
Indicators’ which are-little regarded; first there is the question of their 
relation to policy goals. Without a clear idea of this I believe that one 
cannot use indicators. Secondly there are some points about the uses 
of social indicators by a political organization for goals which may have 
nothing to do with the domain of the indicator. 

Social Indicators is a phrase which can be used legitimately i in at least 
three ways. First it can refer generally to a set of statistics organized in 
such a way that information is provided for policy makers. Thus it 
would be very difficult to know how to develop a housing policy if there 
was no information about the existing stock or about the numbers of 
families living, let us say, in what were considered to be overcrowded 
conditions. Of course, one has then to develop some composite measure 
of housing need which may put together a number of the ‘lower order’ 
measures. The second use of the term concentrates on one particular 
aspect of the situation with which the policy maker is concerned, 
namely the operation, the success or failure of his own policy. This use 
of ‘social indicators’ asks specifically for some measure of how far the 
policy in question is meeting its stated objectives. Given, for the sake of 
argument, that the aim of the comprehensive school policy, was to 
prevent able children from being victims of an error in the predictive 
power of the 11 + exam, what evidence is there that there is still a 
reservoir of untapped ability which is left to drain away in classrooms 
for what is supposed to be the ‘non-academic’? Given that the aim of 
the National Health Service Act was to improve the general level of 
health in Britain, what is the evidence of success? These apparently 
simple questions are, of course, extremely difficult to operationalize. 


* Jack Brand m.a. PH.D. Director, Strathclyde Area Survey, University of 
Strathclyde. 
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Winally, by using social indicators we can look at the total ‘impact’ of a 
policy and not just at the intended consequences. This is important 
since the side effects of a regulation or piece of legislation can be more 
4mportant than the other considerations. Thus, it is arguable that post- 
war housing estates may have given people a roof over their heads, but 
‘one must also remember that the speed with which they were put up 
and the lack of social, shopping and recreational facilities meant that 
they developed as areas of high social and mental strain. A tourist plan 
may bring many visitors to a remote and beautiful area but the 
indigenous culture will disappear and questions of aesthetic or other 
environmental pollution may be raised. This use of ‘social indicators’ 
comes very early in the discussion. It is present throughout the volume 
edited by Raymond Bauer! and the foreword itself describes the book 
as being about ‘the impact of the Space Program on American Society’ 
and the need to anticipate the consequences of (rapid technological) 
change.? In what follows my comments apply equally to these uses. 
Where one particular use is of special importance I shall indicate it. 


POLICY GOALS AND INDIGATORS 


First I want to make a simple point. Every use of the term ‘social in- 
dicators’ implies the acceptance of certain goals by the policy maker. 
Without these goals it is quite clear that the second use monitoring 
the performance of a programme—would not exist. Let us consider this. 
When a policy is being formulated or administered one can collect all 
kinds of data which could be relevant. Inevitably, a selection is made. 
I would argue that this selection is based on the acceptance of certain 
goals. It would be of no interest to find out the degree of over-crowding 
in a slum if one had no idea about the values of living in decently 
spacious accommodation. There would be no point even in counting 
how many houses were available if one did not want to calculate a short 
fall with the intention of providing for it. If one considered people in 
slums as if they were animals, one’s only consideration might be the 
preservation of law and order. The same considerations apply to the 
study of impacts. It sometimes appears that such a study is something of 
a fishing expedition. On the contrary, any given policies, or indeed any 
action at all, has many many consequences. In studying the impacts, 
we do not look for every consequence, but only at those which have 
some implication for the value system we consider to be relevant. 
Goals again are involved. 

In all of these meanings, then, there is implicit the idea of social goals. 
My first argument is that very often, when we speak about these in- 
dicators, the goals are not explicit. I want to argue further, that, with- 
out being explicit on this, social indicators can be made a useful tool. 

One type of situation in which goals are not specified occurs when 
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there is genuine doubt about them or where the research worker simply 
has not bothered to become clear about them in his own mind. This 
can easily result in the squirrel syndrome where enormous quantities 
.of data are collected: vast schemes are launched for archiving and 
retrieval systems and all kinds of highly qualified programmers are 
hired: and that is all. The problem is, that the data is useless: except 
for continuing the research grant, of course. There may be many 
reasons why it is useless but very often the main one is that no one ever 
paused to ask what use the data was. Use is at least partially defined in 
terms of the social goals which are set and one function of such goals 
is that they focus one’s attention on the sorts of information which is 
relevant to these values. We are all familiar with the idea of an inform- 
ation overload and the difficulties of taking decisions under these circum- 
stances. The policy maker who has his priorities clear can often sift out 
precisely what he needs for the endless possibilities of the information 
that he could have. The value-free statistical squirrel will have collected 
a lot of data but the odds are strong that it will not exactly be what is 
needed when someone comes along with a specific policy problem. 

In some cases it may appear that a goal Aas been set because the aim 
of ‘social health’ is proclaimed. Thus the desired condition for society 
appears to be as uncontroversial as the preferred state of the human 
body. It only takes a moment to realize that in the first place, the idea 
of physical health itself is not straightforward. Another moment will 
lead to the realization that the analogy cannot be transferred to society. 
Especially in social indicator work in the United States it has been 
assumed that there is consensus on social goals (i.e. what constitutes 
social health). This assumption by some writers is certainly not shared 
by all Americans. In fact, it is a little difficult to see how university 
people in a country with such active minority groups could conceivably 
make this assumption. The concept of ‘social health’ is an unconvincing 
attempt to assume this consensus. Such an assumption will only con- 
fuse the situation. 

Very closely linked to the ‘social health’ idea is that of rationality. 
It is argued that technology today is opening up new fields. Its implica- 
tions and side effects are such that we need constant information (social 
indicators) to monitor them and, if we have this information, all will 
be well. Rational decision will be made on the basis of full information. 
We seem to be asked to believe that, if all the facts were known, there 
could only be one decision in conclusion. That this is not true is, of 
course, a common-place. The reason again has to do with goals. Even 
if we could get a common set of facts, people could rationally use them 
in very different ways. Consider, for example a set of information about 
the levels of deprivation in a slum. The implications to be drawn are 
almost endless. One conclusion might be that we should rehouse the 
people, provide massive support in terms of services such as social work 
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and education, and see that there was employment for all who coulduse . 
it. At the other extreme one might decide that this sump of social ‘mis- 
fits and criminals should be separated as much as-possible from the rest 
of the town, that it should be subject to intensive police action and 
patrolling and perhaps that it should be progressively demolished so 
that its inhabitants would be forced to find accommodation elsewhere 
away from the corrupting atmosphere. Clearly these sorts of conclus- 
ions could be drawn from the same sort of data and thus illustrate 
quite different social goals. In between these extremes there are all 
kinds of variations. The versions of urban renewal and the policy for 
rehousing in the U.K. and U.S. show very clear differences in social 
goals. However, the point can be taken a little further. Rationality does 
not restrict the conclusions to be drawn if one is able to agree what 
evidence is relevant. This is, of course, linked to the point made before 
that the specific social goals which are accepted specify also what evi- 
dence is relevant. This makes it even less likely that there can be 
unique rational approval for social policies if only all the facts were 
known. The whole trick lies in the way in which the problem is defined 
by the policy maker and by the research worker. 

In an extremely thoughtful paper ‘On Being Useful’® Nathan 
Caplan and Stephen D. Nelson explore this question of the specifica- 
tion of the problem. They point to the tendency in American social 
research for a ‘person blame’ explanation of behaviour to be used 
rather than a ‘system blame’ approach. This former way of defining the 
problem involves locating the problem in the individuals in the situa- 
tion which is being studied rather than in the system. 

‘If Matrifocal family structure is argued to be the basis for deviancy, 
non-achievement and high unemployment among blacks, the oppor- 
tunity structure, discriminatory hiring practices and other system de- 
fects would appear less blameworthy as the causes of poverty among 
blacks.”4 

Clearly ‘system blame’ approaches are used in the United States, 
otherwise such programmes as Headstart and the Model Cities would 
never get off the ground. It is still possible to ask whether they are more 
- than symbolic actions. The point is, however, that ‘person blame’ 
approaches are often used as a kind of fall back when the-research 
worker finds that his ‘system’ approach is not working or when he 
considers that it is unwise to challenge the system. There is a suggestion 
of this sort of problem in a recent account of a statistical exercise to 
identify Educational Priority Areas in London.’ The aim was to build 
an index of Educational Deprivation which would take up points made 
in the Plowden report. When considering the items for inclusion in 
the index the authors report that it was decided not to include such 
features as pupil teacher ratios, age of school building, provision of 
amenities, etc. They go on: ‘After discussion it was decided not to use 
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these criteria the main argument being that the Plowden concept was 
not about existing provision in the schools but about the educational 
and social handicaps faced by the children.’? 

It is a little difficult to think of a better candidate as an indicator of 
social handicap than a high pupil teacher ratio. There may be evidence 
to show that there is no such relationship but it is not adduced by the 
authors. It might seem that such a ‘system blame’ category might be 
rather threatening to the Education Authorities. This point could be 
made even more forcibly about the age of the school building and the 
nature of the amenities and services. It is, perhaps, not surprising that 
the authors go on to report: ‘when the component analysis was carried 
out, it was not possible to extract principal components accounting 
for a large part of the total variance’.8 

Given the fact that they had missed out some variables which should 
at least have been looked at, it is surprising that they explained as much 
of the variance as they did. 

There is another way in which a ‘quasi-goal’ may appear to be 
“quasi-set’. Recently many American studies of social indicators have 
turned from ‘objective’ data such as pupil teacher ratios or number of 
people per room in houses and have concentrated on satisfaction data.® 
It is argued that: “The quality of life must be in the eye of the beholder 
and it is only through examination of the experience of life as our people 
perceive it that we will understand the human meaning of the great 
social and institutional changes which characterise our time’.1° 

This is all very true and the authors here made important contribu- 
tions to the debate. However, I believe that this approach also has very 
serious drawbacks. It is certainly important that policy makers should 
know whether residents are satisfied in education or housing and which 
aspects call for the most criticism and what decisions appear to have 
been inappropriate. Policies are eventually for people and a statistic 
that tells one that the density per room has been dramatically lowered 
may not reflect the very real dissatisfaction with, for example, living 
in high flats: the inconvenience, the loneliness, the inaccessibility to 
shops, buses and so on. All this is the useful side of the ‘satisfaction’ 
approach. The useless side comes in when we assume that the summum 
bonum of public policies is public satisfaction. It may be, but then a de- 
cision has to be taken along these lines, because in fact, there are other 
possible aims in policy making. Of course, this isan argument that goes 
back to John Stuart Mill and beyond but it is worth pointing out here, 
that, for example, what is considered as justice to a minority group in 
Britain may be in conflict with the aim of majority satisfaction. It is 
very possible that the Ugandan Asian policy which would satisfy the 
majority of the British people would not be one which took into ac- 
count the claims of these immigrants. One might ask what possible 
aim one could want other than a satisfied, happy society. The answer is 
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«quite easy. It is possible to want a just society or a creative society and 
both of these goals can conflict with satisfaction. Satisfaction, upon 
examination, does not even seem to be necessarily related to social 
health whatever that is. If one had taken a poll of German society in 
1938 one would probably have come up with higher levels of satisfaction 
than was the case in 1932, but what does that mean? 

Let me make two final points about satisfaction measures as in- 
dicators. First they can be used by governments to duck their respon- 
sibility for decision making. One cannot run a city or a country by 
public opinion poll as we are continually told by our leaders. On the 
other hand, some of them have a good try at this when they cannot 
think of anything else to do. The British Labour Party’s policy with re- 
gard to the E.E.C. is a classic example. The second point is that satis- 
faction data can also be used to manipulate the public. There are certain 
sorts of situations, where one can be sure that respondents will answer 
a question by saying that they are satisfied with a service. The attitudes 
of people to the National Health Service in Great Britain are an ex- 
ample of this.11 Furthermore, a clever politician can ask the questions 
in such a way that he gets the answer he wants and this applies especially 
to data on satisfaction. Here is a situation which can clearly lead to 
majestic inaction. 

In any of the circumstances above it is impossible to construct a 
useful indicator because one does not have a well defined criterion or 
goal to direct one’s attention to relevant data or to evaluate the in- 
formation once it is collected. The very first requirement for construct- 
ing and using indices is that we should have these guidelines. 

There are other circumstances where goals are set in a way which is 
not wholly useful. 

The most important point here is, of course, that most policies try 
to achieve several goals. It then becomes difficult to know which of them 
to choose in constructing the index. This is clear from looking at any 
report, say of a Royal Commission, from a White Paper or from the 
Preamble to an Act. A few examples will make the point. In section 7 
of the 1944 Education Act there is a statement of the stages and purposes 
of education in England and Wales. 

“The statutory system of public education shall be organized in three 
progressive stages to be known as primary education, secondary educa- 
tion and further education and it shall be the duty of the local educa- 
tion authority for every area, so far as their powers extend, to contribute 
towards the spiritual, moral, mental and physical development of the 
community by securing that sufficient education throughout these 
stages shall be available to meet the needs of the population of their 
area,” 

Of course, this statement is intentionally vague because local educa- 
tion authorities had to be left free to interpret the Act as it seemed 
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appropriate to their circumstances. On the other hand, if one wants to 

. construct indicators of the performance of the Act, for example (the 
second meaning of social indicator), this section is not really a help. 
Even if one were to specify clearly the operationalisation of the words 
‘spiritual, moral, mental and physical’ one has still to settle a question 
of priorities. It is true that later sections of the Act and administrative 
memoranda and regulations go on to specify what is the meaning of the 
Act in more detail. It is worth noticing that such specifications do not 
have to do with the purposes of the Act itself. For example, the 1944 
Education Act goes on to speak about the duty of the local authority 
to secure adequate buildings, to provide for religious education of 
various sorts, to make arrangements for the governing and management 
of the schools and for the provision of ancillary services such as milk and 
meals, However, it would be rather more difficult, either from the Act 
or from subsequent measures to derive an index of what was the pro- 
vision of ‘good education’. 

The same point comes out when one looks at the Reports of Royal 
Commissions or White Papers where the aims of the government are 
often spelled out more clearly. In paragraph 1 of the Redcliffe Maud 
report, for example, we read that “The pattern and character of local 
government must be such as to enable it to do four things: to perform 
efficiently a wide range of profoundly important tasks concerned with 
safety, health and well being, both material and cultural; to attract 
and hold theinterests of the citizens; to develop enough inherent strength 
to deal with national authorities in a valid partnership; and to adapt 
itself without disruption to the present unprecedented process of change 
in the way people live, work, move, shop and enjoy themselves’.12 As 
a matter of fact in this case, as in the previously quoted case of educa- 
tion, it is possible to construct social indicators but it is difficult to get 
ones which are accepted by everyone. Moreover governments are in- 
terested in several goals at once and rarely say which order of pre- 
cedence should be observed. Often the substantive goals are left vague 
although the administrative paraphernalia is specified in great detail. 

Both of these points have to do with governments or organizations 
and their operation but there is a more general point about indicators.: 
Many goals are multi-faceted. It is extremely unlikely in many cases 
that a single indicator will catch everything that is meant by a con- 
cept of an aim. Although it is very important that we should be clear 
about goals in the construction of indicators we should also be con- 
scious of the fact that it may be impossible to catch every meaning with 
one type of approach. 

There is a final point about goals which the index constructor should 
beware. Notoriously, all organizations including governments make 
statements of aims for effect rather than with the intention of carrying 
them out. The problem is often that it is not clear which aims are pro- 
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claimed only for effect and of course, the proclaimer of the aim is not 
going to admit that he has no real interest in operationalizing this aim. 
One example will make the point clear. In the course of the debate on 
local government reform, both the Conservatives and the Labour Party 
claimed that one aim of the reform should be to increase democratic 
participation. If one looks at the reform proposals it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the larger units will attract more public interest. On the 
contrary such evidence as exists: for example from Scandinavia and 
from the reforms of metropolitan governments in the U.S., shows with 
only a couple of exceptions, that public participation levels have gone 
down after the enlargement of the area.15 One is tempted to believe 
that the real reason why the government and the Commissioners ex- 
pressed this goal was that they felt it to be a necessary genuflection to- 
wards the values of local government and the idea of a lively conscious 
community. One should, therefore, carefully consider the status of 
one’s goals (for effect or for action) before deciding to measure 
them. 

Before we leave the questions of goals it is good to have a side glance 
at the economic indicators which are used. It is instructive to sum- 
marize how they are used since much of the work on social indicators 
was developed because people felt that non-economic consequences 
had been ignored.14 The whole debate on social indicators is in the 
context of the discussion on social accounting. 

There are economic indicators of many different things: of the busi- 
ness cycle, of growth, of the labour market and so forth. In an interest- 
` ing article!5 Drakatos discusses those relevant to the business cycle. 
“The leading indicator may seem to be a curious selection, certainly 
one would not be able to give the theoretical reasons why these in- 
dicators rather than others should give the best advance signals.’ In 
other words, when this author was writing there was no relationship 
between which variable appeared to precede the condition that was 
interesting (booms or slumps) and any explanation of why this should 
be so. 

In the last few years the situation has changed. Now there is quite a 
' lot of economic theory linking the indicators to the phenomena they 
are trying to predict or explain. This theory building has, indeed, led 
to change in the sorts of statistics which were collected. In the old days 
forecasters had to work on data which was largely collected as a by- 
product of the administrative process. Often it was inappropriate. With 
the development of the models, economic statisticians have been able 
to specify exactly what they required. As early as 1954, Carter and 
Roy?$ pointed out that the importance of a model if one is to use statistics. 
It follows that people who develop social indicators should be working 
towards the building of models which will integrate the data they are 
using. As a first stop it is certainly all right to look for indicators with 
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predictive validity: but as a long term aim we shall be looking for 
construct validity. At the moment there is a.tendency simply to collect 
statistics which are interesting or which will add to the might of the 
data archive. Surely the approach should be rather to set one’s potential 
indicators into models of some aspect of the social system. I emphasize 
‘some aspect’ because I do not really think we can construct a model of 
‘society’ whereas we could do this job for the housing market, for the 
educational system or perhaps for the development of democratic 
participation. 

One final comment about the analogy between social and economic 
indicators. The latter have the great advantage of having a cash and, 
therefore, a countable value. Social life is often not so easy to measure. 
In The Logic of Social Enquiry Scott Greer describes how measurement 
can become a cargo cult of the social sciences.!? Just as the Papuans 
build their mock aeroplanes and landing strips and hope that the cargo 
will be attracted, social scientists mock up some figures for basically 
unmeasured phenomena and expect the millennium. Unhappily, they 
get as much scientific cargo as their co-religionists get in the way of 
real goodies. Greer’s message for us is two-fold. If you are going to 
measure you must pay a great deal more attention to the validity of 
your instruments. Secondly, it is completely illogical to believe that 
unquantifiable information is of less importance than that which can 
(just) be quantified. In studies of the impact of policies or the quality 
of life we ignore that at our peril. 


THE USES OF SOCIAL INDICATORS 


We turn from considering goals specifically to looking at the ways in 
which governments might use indicators. This is really a continuation 
of the former topic because it involves a consideration of the effect of 
government goals on the uses of information. 

One important contribution to this discussion has been Dr Bider- 
man’s account of indicators as ‘vindicators’.18 Alternatively this might 
be described as the ‘fig leaf strategy of government’. The procedure is 
simple and well known. When you are threatened by some unpleasant - 
development, do a statistical appraisal of the situation. Unless you are 
extremely unlucky you will be able to get some figures which will 
justify you in doing what you were going to do anyway—often nothing. 
Even better, get someone in a university or research agency to do the 
study for you. You have a fair chance of knowing what he is going to 
say anyway so you can hand pick your chap and when he finally 
presents his report (usually two years late anyway, which is all to the 
good) it vindicates you. There is a further point. Even if the figures 
don’t come out the way you would have preferred, by having “done 
research’ you have shown a concern with the subject. You can rely on 
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quite a few people assuming that research is a prelude to action and 
then forgetting about the whole thing. You can forget it too. 

A second point, perhaps obvious, is that certain sorts of social in- 
dicators are embarrassing and even threatening to some people in 
government. A clear example of this sort of thing is regularly given in 
relation to the City of Glasgow. There are a great number of social 
problems that at least some of the responsible officials have tried to do 
something about. However, when some data is released’ by some other 
body which indicates just how bad the situation is, the ranks close. It 
is also possible that the social indicators may be directly threatening not 
just to ones pride but ones positions or livelihood. One use of social in- 
dicators, for;example, was to monitor the performance of government. 
Suppose it becomes clear that the agency in question is not doing too 
well; it is unlikely that they will be enthusiastic about the formulation 
and publication of that information, 

These are rather elementary points about the uses of social indicators 
or indeed of any information. There are a couple of more sophisticated 
points about the ways in which governments work which have a 
relevance here. 

First of all we should remember the work of Dahl, Lindblom and 
Braybrook in decision making. In several books! they discuss the 
strategy of disjointed incrementalism. They argue that American 
administrators work in a particular way which involves responding to 
problems rather than setting up plans which reform whole areas. 
Moreover they respond only when it is inconvenient to do anything 
else. Braybrook describes the process as being incremental, serial, re- 
constructive and disjointed. Policy making is incremental because it 
considers only these policy choices which are a little different from the 
policy already pursued. Bureaucrats and politicians are very unlikely 
to make a radical change in course even on the basis of a great deal of 
evidence because their capital and psychological investment in the 
status quo is too great. Furthermore, it is not humanly possible for people 
to review all the possibilities that might be open. Policy making is dis- 
jointed in that there is rarely an attempt to see a policy in ‘global’ 
terms. No one sets a hierarchy of objectives but rather problems, 
difficulties and embarrassments are dealt with as they come along. Most 
governments are far too busy for the Olympian view. 

A great deal of what Wildavsky says about Planned Programme 
Budgeting applies to the uses of social indicators. P.P.B. like social 
indicators is represented as a ‘rational’ way of deciding policy. It is a 
technique of budgeting which focuses on the ‘output categories’ like 
Governmental goals, objectives and products of programmes instead 
of inputs like personnel, equipment and maintenance as in a traditional 
budget. Wildavsky points out that the proposed procedure would put 
a great strain on a budget maker. Mnay of his points arise directly from 
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the Braybrook, Dahl, Lindblom approach. He shows, for example, that 
the budget maker would no longer be able to use experience of previous 
budgets as a guide and this would involve a great deal more work. 
They would no longer be able to fragment the problems to be solved 
and again this would cause considerable strain. He also draws our 
attention to more important factors namely that in the course of budget- 
ing there is more to the aims of the decision maker than the objectives 
of a programme. He has to live with other policy makers and thus one 
of his aims will be to keep his friends happy. In the course of discussion 
he is likely to redefine his aims many times. This may not be a bad 
thing but part of a developing understanding of what the subject is 
about. All these points can be made of the uses of social indicators. 
This suggests a rather limited role for social indicators. If these 
authors are giving an accurate picture of the ways in which bureau- 
cracies work, it would certainly mean that whole policies would be 
kept under scrutiny so that they could be altered if any imbalances 
appeared. Rather one would expect governments to act when someone 
with sufficient political clout felt that something had to be done. And 
that brings us back to goals. Lest it should be thought that these remed- 
ies apply only to U.S. government there are independent witnesses 
from Britain too. Many of those who worked as economic advisors both 
before and after the Labour victory of 1964 comment on this. Alec 
Cairncross, for example, quotes one Civil Servant as remarking ‘No 
one bothered to decide important matters—what always received prior 
attention was what was urgent’ .20 
Those with experience of the situation after 1964 are rather more 
acid in their comments. Dudley Seers says, for example, of the methods 
of the British Civil Service: 
One feature of this aristocratic way of conducting business is the 
practice of taking account of the views of all officials of a necessary 
seniority, including those belonging to other departments. Rarely is 
any attempt made to get to the fundamental sources of disagreement. 
These are papered over in compromises when briefs are drafted or 
committee papers prepared. ... There is a great reluctance to study 
closely the fact of the future. Officials tend to settle for the policies 
that involve as little difficulty as possible for the ministry in the 
short run.®1 


The second point is that one almost certain result of developing social 
indicators will be a move towards centralization. This is in line with the 
developments in government anyway but it is certainly true that once 
one starts to collect data the probabilities are raised that it will be used 
to centralize decision making. Again a value is involved. The collec- 
tion of statistics by any body means that an attempt is being made to 
control the situation. This much we have agreed earlier in the paper. 
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It follows that the development of social indicators will inevitably lead 
to centralization of decision making. The government developed econo- 
mic indicators when it required a centralized control over the activities 
of business. In exactly the same way social indicators will clearly lead to 
greater government control over the activities of local government, for 
example, in social work, the provision of houses, road building and so 
forth. Many central Government spokesmen have emphasized that the 
data they collect will be disaggregated and in this form it will certainly 
be useful for local government.?2 There is no doubt, however, that the 
monitoring of local government performance will lead to more control 
over what is happening locally. If this were not the case there would 
really be no point in constructing the indices, There is, of course, a 
philosophical question about whether one wants high quality with 
centralization or a high degree of independence with less centralization. 
I do not want to involve myself in this argument just now, but I would 
like to point out the consequences of certain procedures. I should also 
like to point out that, contrary to the assumption of many government 
and quasi-government statements there is no evidence of a relation 
between centralization and quality of performance. 

There is a final point, which I would like to make. Any goal is 
temporary, therefore, setting the goals by large bureaucratic machines, 
like central government could so easily lead to ossification. It is not 
necessarily the case that a high standard of performance ensured by the 
central government at one time will result in a drive for an up-dating of 
these standards or a change in priorities when conditions are altered. 
In times of rapid social change we need to build into our data collection 
systems some flexibility in the same way as flexibility should be built 
into other parts of the machine. 


CONCLUSION 


Let me summarize the points which I have made in this paper and 
make one or two suggestions for the future. 

I have been rather critical of the effort to develop social indicators 
and especially of some work by American social scientists. This does not 
mean that I dismiss social indicators as a useful tool. On the contrary I 
believe they are a very necessary stage in the development of social 
science models. I also believe that they are necessary for making social 
science socially useful. To achieve these aims some consideration must 
be given to the points that I have made above. First of all, it is absolutely 
essential that we should be clear about our goals when we are construct- 
ing these indicators. In practice this will mean that we have to be clear 
of our goals at the beginning of the exercise because as research goes on, 
these goals will change. For the social scientist it must always be our 
concern to be conscious of these policy aims and implications. In the 
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work which has been done on indicators the aims which are implied are 
usually extremely fuzzy. The second point is that indicators only become 
fully useful if they are part of a model of some system. This was the way 
in which economic indicators grew up, and we should certainly set our 
mind to this now. Once again I do not see theory being worked out 
which would provide models to make the indicators meaningful. 

I believe the implications of these two points are that social indicator 
sets should be developed as part of a small exercise with clearly defined 
goals within a limited geographical area in which these ideas can be 
decided. There is little point in trying to develop indicators on a 
national basis before we have tried them out in a more clearly defined 
situation. Part of the definition of the situation must be a field of study 


in which there are unambiguous goals. 
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The sociology of leisure: progress and problems 


There are no doubt good reasons why the sociology of leisure has been 
slow to develop in relation to other ‘special’ sociologies such as those of 
work, education, the family, and so on. But there is also evidence that 
the situation is changing and that an increasing concern with planning, 
educating, and generally catering for leisure needs has led to a growing 
interest in the subject among social scientists. It may be that, as the 
Rapoports have recently suggested, we can expect a renaissance of the 
field of individual and society, with new attention being given to the 
balance of work, family and leisure.! It is perhaps time to take stock of 
what has so far been achieved, of the prospects and desirable directions 
of further advance, and of the problems associated with defining the 
subject in relation to wider concerns of both sociology and the social 
world which it seeks to understand and explain. 

I should like to deal first with the reasons for the slow progress of the 
sociology of leisure since, to the extent that these continue to operate, 
they will strongly influence the possibilities and directions of future 
development of the subject. Since leisure is a sphere of life which is, by 
its very nature, supposed to be free and uncommitted, there are certain 
difficulties about applying scientific techniques to the study or the plan- 
ning of leisure behaviour.? With behaviour in general, the definition of 
categories, the measurement of variables, and the formulation and 
testing of hypotheses are not always seen as the provocative and potenti- 
ally revolutionary activities that they are. When someone measures 
work activity with a stop-watch or inquires into the causes of job satis- 
faction, he is providing information on the basis of which certain people 
are likely to act. But, when someone sets out to gain information about 
leisure time or activities in comparable ways, he is not only accumu- 
lating usable knowledge—he is open to the accusation of seeking to 
quantify the unquantifiable, to control spontaneous behaviour, to plan 
for freedom. The scientific mind (but not necessarily the sociological 
imagination) usually prefers to avoid such paradoxes. 

Another reason for the slow development of the sociology of leisure is 
that leisure values and behaviour have commonly been regarded as 
* Stanley Parker m.sc. PH.D Principal Social Suey Officer, Office of Population 
Censuses and Surveys, London 
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residual categories of social life. In an intellectual tradition which owes 
something to Marxian historical materialism and something to the 
Protestant ethic, leisure—if it has been considered at all—has been seen 
as part of the ‘superstructure’ rather than the ‘base’ of society, some- 
thing determined by, and only explicable through, some more import- 
ant aspect of society, such as work. Associated with both reasons dis- 
cussed so far (the alleged inappropriateness of applying scientific 
techniques to leisure, and its assumed dependent status in the social 
structure) is the vaguer feeling that sociology, as a ‘serious’ subject, ought 
to stick to the serious business of life and not get involved with how 
people relax and choose to enjoy themselves. 

It is to be hoped that a ‘case’ for the existence of the sociology of 
leisure does not need to be argued in detail here, but I want to refer 
briefly to the main points of such a case before turning to changes in the 
role and perception of leisure in society. If sociology is indeed the science 
of society, and constitutes an effort to understand the nature of social 
structure and behaviour, then its subject matter covers all aspects of 
society. The fact that problems of definition or processes of information 
gathering and analysis may present special difficulties is no reason for 
excluding leisure from sociological study. Also, the proposition that 
leisure is not a ‘serious’ enough subject for study needs to be challenged, 
if only because of the demonstrably ‘serious’ aspects of leisure such as 
planning and the allocation of scarce resources among competing 
demands. 

There remains the question of the importance of leisure relative to 
other spheres of society. We have no agreed criteria by which the 
various types of social structure and behaviour may be assigned degrees 
of importance. There is, accordingly, no consensus that education is 
more important than the family (or vice versa) or that work institutions/ 
behaviour constitute x per cent of all institutions /behaviour. Even if one 
could make a quantitative analysis of the total society according to how 
many of its structural, behavioural, etc. components were ‘work’, how 
many were ‘education’, and so on, it would not necessarily follow that 
proportional amounts of sociological research and theory building 
should be devoted to them. The case for a proportion of sociological 
effort to be devoted to leisure rests, not on any demonstrable under- 
representation relative to other spheres of society, but on a qualitative 
conviction that to understand social structure and processes it is neces- 
sary to understand the role of leisure in them. 

Whether the role of leisure in society or in people’s lives is seen to be 
increasing or not depends partly on one’s time scale. On a purely 
quantitative comparison of time available for leisure, it may be con- 
vincingly argued that, in the perspective of several centuries, time at 
work increased before it decreased and that the urban worker today has 
only regained the position of his thirteenth century counterpart.? A 
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more significant comparison, however, may be between the situation a 
generation or two ago and today. An examination of the data on 
average hours actually worked by manual employees over the last 
twenty years or so suggests that there has been a slight fall, i.e. the 
decrease in the ‘normal!’ or negotiated working week has not quite been 
offset by an increase in overtime and double-jobbing.4 Comparable 
figures for non-manual employees are more difficult to obtain, but there 
is some evidence of a similar trend. 

The pattern of expenditure on leisure in recent years has paralleled 
the moderate increase in time available for leisure. Contrary to asser- 
tions about an ‘explosion’ in the market for leisure goods and services, 
expenditure on leisure as a proportion of total expenditure rose only 
very slightly between 1960 and 1970, most of the increase being attribu- 
table to expenditure on the purchase and running of motor cars.’ 

Taking the two factors of time and money together, there is thus some 
justification for claiming a moderate increase in the role of leisure in 
society. What has in fact been claimed is something much more than 
this. One notable example is Roberts’ assertion that, ‘along with other 
modern societies, Britain has become a society of leisure in that the 
activities in which people elect to participate during their free time play 
a significant part in the development of their sense of self-identity, and 
leisure thereby is accorded the power to reciprocate the influence that 
other institutions have upon it’.® This last point about according leisure 
a reciprocal influence with other institutions is presumably a statement 
more about the thinking of sociologists than about the role of leisure 
itself. But Roberts’ earlier point has some substance: there is plenty of 
evidence? that large sections of the population are only instrumentally 
committed to their work roles and that it is in their leisure lives that they 
feel they are expressing their real personalities. 

The sociology of leisure, in common with the sociology of other in- 
stitutions and social processes, suffers from a lack of comparative data 
over time. Thus we have by empirical inquiry discovered something 
about the meanings of leisure to people today, but we can at best only 
make inferences about the meanings of leisure in earlier times, apart 

- from those held by a small and literate élite. The social history which 
sociologists rely on to develop a ‘perspective’ on modern social institu- 
tions is even more rudimentary in the case of leisure than of working 
conditions, family life, and suchlike.8 Despite these limitations, how- 
ever, there has recently been some progress in developing the sociology 
of leisure, and I shall attempt below a review of its present state. 


REVIEW. OF PROGRESS 


For this purpose it may be useful to make a distinction between what 
are seen as the problems of leisure, the discovered facts about leisure, and 
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the development of sociological theory in relation to those problems anc 

facts. Because ‘theory’ in the full sociological sense has scarcely startec 

to be developed in this field, it is necessary to define it loosely to mear 

theoretical propositions and hypotheses. My three categories follow th 
analysis made by Seeley of three things that sociologists do: they state o» 
define problems, they write sociography, and they do sociology.® By socio 

graphy is meant an enterprise of description by means of data assemb- 
ling and ordering, and by sociology is meant an attempt at causa! 
analysis. It seems that there is no lack of willingness to discuss the prob. 
lems associated with leisure. Its sociography, after a comparatively late 
start, has certainly not been neglected. Only its sociology remains a 
promise rather than an achievement. 

What is the nature of the problems which sociologists state or attempt 
to define? There is no consensus among sociologists about the answer tc 
this question. They may be concerned with essentially sociological prob- 
lems, that is, those which relate to the discipline as such, or they may 
take as their points of reference actual problems in the social world 
which is both the object and the context of their study. Leaving aside 
any academic problems which sociologists of leisure may feel they face, 
we may seek to assess the nature of ‘the problem of leisure’ in society at 
large. 

It is quite true, as Roberts points out, that there is no evidence what- 
soever to suggest that many members of the population feel that their 
own leisure is a problem.1° There are, of course, exceptions to this 
generalization, including the young people living in places where there 
are Inadequate leisure facilities outside the home and the retired people 
who do not know what to do with their enforced leisure time. But by 
and large—and almost by definition—the popular forms of recreation 
‘and amusement must be giving satisfaction, otherwise people would not 
choose to spend their time and money in these ways. 

Having said that, however, let us not imagine that we have done 
more than celebrate existing popular culture. There are still the prob- 
lems of the dissatisfied minorities—not only the young and old referred 
to above, but also those of any age who are prevented by lack of money, 
mobility or the availability of facilities from enjoying their leisure in the 
ways they would like. At other levels there are what may be called ‘pro- 
fessional leisure problems’ and ‘projected leisure problems’. The people 
who are responsible for planning and providing, in both the private and 
public sectors, the means whereby others can enjoy their leisure face the 
problem of deciding what to supply to meet leisure ‘needs’ which are 
often difficult to determine and even more difficult to predict. On the 
other hand, the ‘problem of leisure’ for some commentators is the prob- 
lem of other people’s leisure. For example, Glasser writes disparagingly 
of ‘recreation centres with their bars, ten-pin alleys and coin-operated 
rotisseries [which are] merely providing a glossy version of the old 
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Victorian remedy of “keeping idlers off the streets” ’.11 It is arguably a 
legitimate part of sociology to write critically and comparatively of 
behaviour patterns and the forms of society which give rise to them. To 
quote the rhetorical question put by Gross: ‘Are not descriptive means and 
ends always linked to consequences that contain ethical predicates P13 
It is against this background of controversy over the problems of 
leisure that its sociography has been developed. I shall concentrate here 
on the findings of research in Britain: an international review is avail- 
able elsewhere.13 Two national surveys of leisure have been published in 
recent years, one by the British Travel Association in conjunction with 
the University of Keele!4 and the other by the Government Social 
Survey.15 In both cases the emphasis of the questions was on sport and 
recreation activities, particularly those requiring land and specialized 
facilities. Both surveys revealed a preponderance of passive leisure 
pursuits and the strong effects of car ownership on recreation patterns. 
Little attempt was made in the B.T.A.-Keele survey at sociological 
analysis, but the Social Survey findings included variations in fre- 
quencies of leisure activities according to ‘domestic age’ (age plus 
marital status) categories. The latter survey has, however, been 
criticized both for its methods of measurement and for its under- 
estimation of the importance of the mass media in relation to other 
leisure pursuits.16 
An important category of empirical inquiries into leisure has been 
concerned with the spare-time activities and work-leisure relationships 
of people in different occupations. Many of the relevant studies are pre- 
-sented or summarized in the section on work and leisure in a recently 
published book of readings.1? Child and Macmillan conclude from their 
research that few British managers, unlike their American counterparts, 
devote any appreciable part of their leisure time to activities that in any 
way further their work and career.18 Brown and his colleagues report 
that the social meeting places frequented by shipyard workers are often 
more fixed and permanent than the places in the yard where the work is 
actually done, and that such workers often talk about their ‘leisure-at- 
work’.19 In a more historical vein, Mott traces the association between 
miners and pigeon racing and breeding, showing how this complex and 
skilful leisure pursuit provides individual and social compensations for 
what is lacking in mine work.?° 
Another group of surveys has focused on the leisure of young people, 
partly with an eye on the social policies which are needed to provide 
better opportunities and facilities. Two recent inquiries are typical of 
several others that could be cited. Emmett conducted research into 
school-leavers’ leisure activities in south-east Lancashire.®! She found 
that social class affected the degree to which young people participated 
in physical recreation and that fewer ‘with-it’ children than ‘squares’ 
took part in sport. Leigh related the findings of his survey of the leisure 
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activities of young people in a Derbyshire mining village to the need to: 
make leisure facilities available on terms consistent with local condi- 
tions, and the need for providers to explore the possibilities of non- 
institutional approaches.®! 

Surveys of the mass media constitute a third group of research find- 
ings. As befits the leisure pursuit which occupies more time of more 
people than any other, the literature is fairly extensive, including a 
reader on the subject? as well as several books on particular media. The 
reader makes it clear that there is a substantial empirical foundation for 
an integrated sociology of leisure and the mass media. The books in- 
clude one on popular drama?4 and another on the cinema.?5 The 
former suggests a testable sociological proposition: that popular drama 
(television and theatre plays) deals with the areas of social life in which 
people find it most difficult to comply with the moral requirements 
necessary for the survival of the prevailing social structure. The latter 
seeks to answer four questions: who makes films, how and why? who 
sees films and why? what effect has what is seen on those who see it 
and how do we learn about and appraise films? 

To evaluate briefly the present state of the sociography of leisure: the 
two national leisure surveys have provided a considerable amount of 
data, but reflected their sponsors’ special interest in sport and outdoor 
recreation. Although my review does not include all smaller-scale 
empirical inquiries, it is fair to say that these have concentrated on 
three aspects: the spare-time activities and work-leisure relationships of 
people in different occupations, the leisure of young people, and data on 
the mass media. Overall, progress has been uneven. With the exception 
of the occupational studies, the topics which have received most atten- 
tion have been associated with some ‘problem’ area, in the social policy 
rather than sociological sense. The academic studies have revealed more 
about managers’ leisure than about ordinary employees’ leisure, and 
more about the ‘exotic’ patterns (perhaps because they are more 
interesting to research?) than about the more everyday patterns. What 
is needed is a more concerted approach—not necessarily more projects, 
but each of them to be more comprehensive and comparative. 

Turning now to the more sociological or theoretically oriented 
studies, these have mostly dealt with the role and significance of leisure 
in the context of the present state of society in Britain, including its 
legacy from the past. Burns argues that the swamping of everyday life by 
industrialism has not been succeeded by a mere ebbing or forcing back 
of the flood.28 Social life outside the work situation has not re-emerged; 
it has been created afresh, in forms which are themselves the creatures 
of industrialism. He maintains that the way in which people spend their 
disposable money and time is a mode of organizing their lives, and that 
the concept of ‘style of life’ is more than a variable which is dependent 
upon class or occupational status. 
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Roberts takes a similar view, and backs up his claim that Britain is 
now a society of leisure with the suggestion that leisure-based values and 
attitudes are necessary to explain people’s conduct in other spheres.?? 
Roberts also claims that Britain is now a ‘leisure democracy’. Using 
data from surveys of the length of the working week for employees at 
different levels, he concludes that the extent of an individual’s social 
obligations outside work makes more difference to the amount of free 
time he has than his employment does. He also suggests that there are 
no sharp cleavages distinguishing the leisure activities of one stratum of 
society from another.?8 

While Roberts believes that the ‘society of leisure’ is already here, 
others see it as only a promise. Thus Bacon maintains that the techno~ 
logical basis exists to build a society of leisure, but regrets that most 
people still structure the whole of their lives around the world of work.29 
Cultural norms, inherited from the past, socialize us into the belief that 
work is good and idleness reprehensible. So the long-term unemployed 
and the retired, who ought to be able to adjust to a life of total leisure, in 
fact mostly find this extremely difficult. They cannot envisage leisure as 
an autonomous sphere of activity which can be enjoyed for its own sake. 
Instead, they—and most others—see leisure as a marginal period of rec- 
reational time, which can be legitimately eae only in conjunction 
with the experience of work. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF LEISURE IN WIDER PERSPECTIVE 


i‘ Although I have so far confined my review of research and theory to 
British studies, I think it is necessary to make one important exception 
and to assess the work of the French sociologist Dumazedier. He has 
done as much as anyone to develop both the theory of, and empirical 
research into, leisure, but his theory is not of any sociological school and 
is fairly restricted in scope. In his book Toward a Society of Leisure®® he 
uses the results of his own empirical investigations and those of others to 
argue that decisions such as where to work and live will often be taken 
with an eye on the scope of leisure facilities available in a particular 

< district. He sees leisure emerging as the main institution in modern 
society, and maintains that it is leisure that is shaping the whole style of 
life of the modern family. In a more recent article§! he has developed 
some of the ideas contained in his book, and it is his ideas in their more 
developed form which I propose to examine in some detail, since they 
appear likely to have an important bearing on the development of the 
sociology of leisure, not only in France but also in other advanced 
industrial countries. 

Dumazedier starts with the proposition that we have moved into an 
era of post-industrial society. He offers no precise definition of this type of 
society, but instead refers to a number of different descriptions of it: 
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scientific-technical, cybernetic, a society of consumer goods, of universal 
education, and so on. He goes on, however, to characterize this type of 
society according to two socio-economic criteria: (1) the highest level of 
productive forces (equipment, organization, trained men) and (2) the 
highest proportion of the labour force being in the services (‘post- 
industrial’) sector. Industrialization is still, he believes, the driving force 
in the economy, but social and cultural changes are transforming the 
connection between obligations and choice, social duties and individual 
rights, individual and collective values. The industrial system has 
shown itself capable of producing at one and the same time greater 
wealth and more leisure in the form of entertainment and recreation. 
Indeed, the relationship is symbiotic: entrepreneurs who produce goods 
and sell them to the masses need workers to enjoy greater freedom of time 
and purchasing power because in this way the number of consumers and 
the consumption level increases. And that, to quote Henle,3? is the 
secret of our prosperity. 

In his earlier book, Dumazedier saw leisure emerging as the main in- 
stitution in contemporary society, and argued that leisure was shaping 
the whole style of life and decisions about work. In his later article he is 
more cautious in his claims: ‘. . . even if the post-industrial or scientific- 
technical society opens up increasing possibilities for free time, it will 
not be for everyone the society of free time. Some workers will have 
days, weeks, years of work just as long as in the previous society . . .”38 
Furthermore, much of the small increase in free time which has been 
achieved is spent on domestic activities, the leisure content of which is 
ambiguous. Dumazedier does, however, convincingly show how diffi- 
cult it is to classify activities according to whether they are obligatory or 
free. Not all work in the home is necessity and duty: some of the old 
household tasks which have been made superfluous by modern market- 
ing and gadgetry (such as making jam) are now often chosen as relaxing 
or creative activities. The work of educating children can include trips 
and other amusing activities in which the need for entertainment is 
combined with relaxation. The inappropriateness of categorizing some 
activities as entirely work or entirely leisure is well illustrated in Young 
and Willmott’s recent study, in which informants were allowed, and 
often took, the opportunity to describe each of their activities as ‘mixed’, 
‘mainly work’ or ‘mainly leisure’ .34 

Although he is aware of many of the subtleties of the work-leisure 
relationship, Dumazedier is concerned both to delimit leisure as a con- 
cept and to stake a claim for the sociology of leisure as a discipline. In 
both endeavours he appears to make several untenable distinctions, or 
at least to stress differences between phenomena at the expense of 
ignoring their similarities. Thus he argues that ‘It would seem to us that 
from a sociological point of view there is no sense in making a compari- 
son between the free time of the industrial society and the holidays, days 
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off, etc., of the traditional societies. Time which has become free time 
because of economic development cannot be compared to the “empty” 
time of an “underdeveloped” economy.’5 Unfortunately, Dumazedier 
uses ‘free time’ and ‘leisure time’ as synonyms, despite strong indications 
that they are analytically separable.3¢ Assuming, however, that he is 
referring to the uses to which time free from work and work-related 
obligations is put, there would appear to be considerable sociological 
value in comparing and contrasting the socially structured non-work 
obligations of people in underdeveloped economies with the more in- 
dividual choices open to those in industrial or post-industrial societies. 
Also, it is certainly not self-evident that ‘empty’ time is characteristic 
only of underdeveloped economies: indeed, if we take ‘empty’ time to 
signify time which people are at a loss to fill, this appears much more 
typical of culturally deprived sections of the population of modern 
industrial societies. i 

Dumazedier seeks to separate leisure from various other activities 
which, taken at face value, are not leisure/free time: 


. .. those who consider the modern secular concept of leisure identical 
to the traditional and spiritual one of contemplation are playing 
with words... 


The same can be said about those who include under the heading of 
recreational activities the concept of ‘community development’. 


If we want to avoid playing with words we must distinguish clearly 
between political commitments and free time activities.°? 


Granted that leisure is not identical to contemplation, community 
development, and so on, it is pertinent to ask: what are the possible 
relationships between leisure and these other concepts and institutions? 
It begs the question to speak of a secular concept of leisure. One may 
certainly choose to spend leisure in secular ways, but there is also 
empirical evidence that to many people attending church is akin to 
going to the cinema or the theatre, attending evening classes or visiting 
one’s friends.88 Again, why should not working on a community 

‘development project be a preferred free-time activity and consequently 
experienced as recreation? And, so far as political commitment is con- 
cerned, it is very clear that many local government councillors, who 
choose to undertake voluntary public duties in their spare time, find 
leisure-like experiences and satisfactions in doing so.3® 

Dumazedier views with evident alarm the claim that the sociology of 
work extends its concern into non-work, the sphere of free activities. 
‘How can one imagine,’ he asks, ‘that the sociology of leisure can seek its 
own specific concepts and its own dimensions in fields outside its own ?’4° 

The answer must be that one can quite easily imagine this. Some con- 
cepts are no doubt specific to the sociology of leisure—those of leisure 
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itself, free time, play, recreation, and so on. But operating only with such 
concepts does not get us very far, sociologically speaking. To locate the 
sociology of leisure within general sociology—as, indeed, all special 
sociologies are sooner or later located—requires a conceptual and 
dimensional framework which recognizes the interdependence of 
societal spheres, both within and between structures and behaviour. To 
put this point another way, to seek to develop the sociology of leisure 
only within its own terms amounts to restricting it to sociography (how 
many attendances, what percentage of the population . . . etc.) or 
formal exercises in definition. The sociology of leisure begins to fulfil its 
promise when it seeks answers to such questions as: what is the relation- 
ship between behaviour and attitudes in leisure and in other spheres? 
to what extent can systems or action theory guide us in understanding 
leisure phenomena? what is to be the role of leisure in the society of the 
future? It is surely in the attempt to answer such questions as these that 


a substantive sociology of leisure will be most likely to develop. 
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A note on the declining relation between 
subjective and objective class measures! 


The future of class consciousness has interested many students of social 
class. It has been suggested, for various reasons, that the long term trend 
is a continuous decline in class consciousness. For Robert Nisbet, 
classes along the model of the nineteenth-century English landed class 
ceased to exist around 1910. For him, class has been replaced by various 
status hierarchies, having only a rough correspondence with social 
classes.1 In both the manual and non-manual sectors class lines are 
thought to have become vague. The thesis of embourgeoisement predicts 
a decline of working-class consciousness as workers rise to the material 
level of the middle class.2 C. Wright Mills noted the difficulty of classi- 
fying the growing group of salaried white collar workers into social 
classes.8 Along with these structural trends, Daniel Bell saw a growing 
disenchantment, in the post-war period, with the nineteenth-century 
class ideologies.4 ; 

The need for a quickly administered, standardized, indicator of the 
subjective aspect of social class has produced self-evaluative questions 
measuring ‘class identification’. The frequent use of these instruments 
in surveys has resulted in the accumulation of considerable data 
spanning the post-war years. Many of these data are American. If the 
predictions of a long term decline in class consciousness are correct, 
one should expect an increasing refusal rate on class identification 
questions, a decline in working-class identifications, and a decline in 
the relationship between objective indicators of status and class identi- 
fication. In a review of post-war trends, Robert Lane has suggested that 
*. .. it may be that class identification is slowly assuming a new mean- 
ing, a lack of intensity, a different reference’.5 

These trends have yet to be demonstrated though. The baseline for 
such comparisons, in the United States, has been Richard Centers’ 
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national sample, collected in 1945.6 Converse found a Tau Beta cor- 
relation between occupation and class identification of -49 in the Centers’ 
data, and -46 in a study conducted by the Michigan Survey Research 
Center in 1956.7 From this he concluded: ‘. . . we find that the subjective 
choice of class affiliation as obtained with the 1956 question related to 
status as objectively determined by occupation in much the same fashion 
as it did within the 1945 data.’8 
Schreiber and Nygreen surveyed trends in responses to class identi- 
fication questions between 1945 and 1968 and found little variation in 
the refusal rate. Also, they concluded that: ‘Excluding 1963, the time 
series of studies indicates that aggregate working-class identification 
increased irregularly from 1945 to 1960 and then declined to a point 
still above that for 1945.’® They showed that differences in wording of 
the class question accounted for the anomalies in the 1963 study. 
The purpose of this note is to introduce evidence that it is premature 
to conclude that the relation of objective status with class identification 
has been stable in the post-war era. A time series of U.S. studies ranging 
from 1945 to 1969 indicates a substantial decline in the correlations of 
class identification with objective status indicators providing one 
affirmative test, at least, of the hypothesis of diminishing class con- 
sciousness. Fragmentary evidence of a similar pattern is found in Great 
Britain, and it is shown that a sample of Canadians perceive a decreas- 
ing class consciousness in recent decades. 
Table I shows the Pearsonian correlations of class identification with 
the three standard indicators of objective status—occupation, educa- 
’ tion and income—for twelve different U.S. national samples collected 
since 1945.19 These data are separated according to the form of class 
identification question used. The original Centers’ version asks: ‘If you 
were asked to use one of these four names for your social class, which 
would you say you belonged in; the middle class, lower class, working 
class, or upper class?? The Michigan University Survey Research 
Center adopted the more detailed form: 


There’s quite a lot of talk these days about different social classes. 
Most people say they belong to the middle class or to the working 
class. Do you think of yourself as being in one of these classes? Which 
class? Would you say you are about an average (class selected) per- 
son or that you are in the upper part of (class selected) ? 


This more detailed form seems to correlate the most strongly with 
objective status indicators.11 The preamble may serve to reassure re- 
spondents that the interviewer recognizes the legitimacy of class distinc- 
tions, and, in fact, cause the respondent to feel abnormal if he does not 
place himself in a class. m 

The correlation of occupation (of male household heads) with class. 
identification was available for each sample in the series. It can be 
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TABLE 1 Correlations of class identification with occupation, education, and income, in U.S. 
samples between 1945 and 1969 














Class with: Occupation Education Income 
Year S.R.C. Centers’ SRC. Centers’ SRC. Centers’ 
version verston version version version version 
1945% "52 ‘47 * 
(845) 855) 
1946> ‘50 2 a 
(2084) 
1947/48 ‘47 . a 
(2480) 
19494 ‘37 “39 . 
(953) (1032) 
19504 a B 
(1036) 
1952° 38 "35 +28 
(1358) (1549) (1519) 
1956° ‘44 “44, ‘35 
(1420) (1502) (1461) 
1960° "44 43 ‘38 
(932) (1020) (1015) 
1964° "43 ‘43 "34 
(1285) (1372) (1332) 
19644 +36 -32 "31 
(780) (828) (813) 
1968¢ “4I 4I 34 
(1226) (1400) (1368) 
1969” "33 “36 25 3 
(1147) (1388) (1384) 
aNot available. 


bFieldwork by American Institute of Public Opinion. 
Fieldwork by Survey Research Center. 
“Fieldwork by National Opinion Research Center. 


seen that this relationship dropped by 12 points (from r = -52 tor = 
40) within the 5 years after 1945. It is probably unwise to be too con- 
cerned with minor fluctuations in the series. Even with these quite. 
large samples sampling error remains important.12 The result for 1949 
is lower than one would predict from the other results. In the 1952 
study the occupation code was less detailed than in the other samples.14 
The correlation of occupation with class identification was re-calculated 
in the 1945 study, using the same codes as in the 1952 sample. This 
indicated that a ‘correction’ of 2 or 3 points should be added to the 
1952 results to compensate for the cruder coding. The rate of decline 
appears to have slowed during the 1950s and 60s. The difference in 
results due to wording variations in the class identification question is 
illustrated in the coefficients for 1964. Here, r = -43 using the detailed 
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S.R.C. question, but only -36 in another study where a Centers’ type 
question was used.14 The earlier studies used quota sampling, making 
them more biased than the later ones. These technical differences do 
not seem to influence the results shown here. Tests were made in which 
the occupation distributions were standardized to match the 1940 
census distribution, and in each sample this produced either no change, 
or a minor alteration, in the strength of correlation between class 
identification and occupation. 

Although fewer data are available for an examination of longitudinal 
trends in the relation of education with class identification, the same 
rapid decline from 1945 to 1949 seems to hold. During the 1950s and 
60s, no clear trend can be discerned as the correlation declined slightly 
in the samples using the S.R.C. question, but rose to -36 in 1969 from 
-32 in 1964 among those using the Centers’ question. 

Trends in the strength of association between income and class 
identification are confused. One difficulty is the lack of data prior to 
1952. Among the S.R.C. studies, this relationship appears to be subject 
to minor fluctuations of no clear direction. Among the studies using 
the Centers question, there is a hint that income is declining in strength 
as a predictor of class identification (r = -31 in 1964 and -25 in 1969). 

Although archived survey material is most plentiful in the United 
States, there are some published British class identification data which 
suggest a corresponding pattern in the United Kingdom that may be 
worth monitoring as further data are compiled in the future. The re- 

_lation of occupation with class identification in British samples collected 

‘in 1950 and 1962 is shown in Table II. It is only possible to use a simple 
manual /non-manual occupation code in this comparison, but the re- 
lation between occupation and class identification does appear to be 
lower in the 1962 sample (V2 = -16) than in the 1950 data (V? = -24). 
In the 1962 sample, workers were more likely to identify with the middle 
class than they were in the 1950 sample. This suggests support for the 
embourgeoisement thesis, although the short run fluctuations found by 
Schreiber and Nygreen in the United States warn against over- 
interpreting a small amount of data.15 Also, there are problems of 

*comparability in the British data. The manual group in the 1950 
sample includes a small number of lower white collar workers. It seems 
unlikely that this accounts for the weaker association between occupa- 
tion and class identification in 1962 though. If this were so, the deletion 
of these lower white collar people from the non-manual group in the 
1950 sample should cause the proportion in this group identifying with 
the middle class to increase, yet these proportions are virtually identical 
in the 1950 and 1962 samples. The British comparison is also impeded 
by the fact that the 1950 study sampled only two towns, while the 1962 
study was nation-wide.16 

In Canada there are not sufficient data for a longitudinal comparison. 
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TABLE 11 Class identification by occupation, in British samples collected in 1950 and 1962 











1950% 1962b 

Per cent identifying Non- Non- | 
with: manual manual manual manual 
Upper, upper-middle, middle, 

or lower-middle 76 27 78 36 
Working, lower, or poor 24 73 22 64 
Total 100% 100% 100% 100% 
N (453) 411) (426) (745) 
Cramér’s V3 "24 16 








aSampled Greenwich and Hertford. Results calculated from data published in 
D. V. Glass et al., Social Mobility in Britain, London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1967, 
p. 56. This sample does not have a perfect manual/non-manual split. The category 
‘Skilled manual, and routine grades of non-manual’ was included as manual. 
bSampled all England and Wales. Results calculated from data published in W. G. 
Runciman, Relative Deprivation and Social Justice, Harmondsworth, Penguin Books Ltd., 
1972, p. 187. 


However, in a study conducted in 1971 in which the author partici- 

pated, respondents were asked: ‘How conscious are people today of 

belonging to a social class compared to people 20 or 30 years ago??1? 

The distribution of responses to this question is shown in Table III. 

This simple test gives results compatible with those found in the 

United States and Britain. Forty-five per cent of the Canadian’ 
respondents felt that people are somewhat or much less conscious of 
belonging to a class now than 20 or 30 years ago, while only 34 per cent 

perceived somewhat or much more class consciousness today. Of course, 

this question does not distinguish between ‘true’ and ‘false’ conscious- 

ness. Also, the responses may merely reflect democratic optimism that 

inequality has declined. Yet it supplies a suggestion that if a time series 

of class identification data were available in Canada, patterns would 

be similar to those found in the United States. 

The decline, in the United States, in the association between class . 
identification and objective indicators of status is consistent with the 
previously noted predictions of diminishing class consciousness over the 
long run. However, it is not clear why this decline was so rapid between 
1945 and 1950. Possibly the growth of anti-Communism during this 
period made class distinctions unfashionable.18 

Converse hypothesized that ‘status polarization’ should increase 
during times of depression and decrease during prosperity.1® There are 
no meaningful short run trends observable between fluctuations in the 
business cycle and the strength of association of class identification with 
objective S.E.S. indicators.20 However, thereis evidence that the greatest 
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TABLE III Responses by an urban Canadian sample to the question: ‘How conscious are 
people today of belonging to a social class compared to people 20 or 30 years ago?” 











Response Percentage distribution 





People are much more conscious 
of belonging to a class today than 








20 or 30 years ago i 19 
Somewhat more conscious 15 
About the same II 
Somewhat less conscious 24 
Much less conscious ai 
No answer 9 
Total 100% 
N (1104) 





congruency between class identification and objective S.E.S. occurs 
among those who were adults during the 1929 depression. 


CONCLUSION 


Although previous research on class identification indicates no clear 
trends in the refusal rate or proportion of working-class identifications, 
the relation between class identification and objective S.E.S. has 
- steadily declined in the U.S., and possibly in Britain, over the 24 years 
since Centers’ study in 1945. If this relationship is, in fact, a valid social 
indicator showing how closely people identify their class position with 
their economic standing, it will be interesting to observe whether this 
trend continues in coming decades. Over the longer run, it may also 
become easier to isolate the effect on this indicator of such things as 
fluctuations in the business cycle and ideological shifts in the national 
mood. Barring major upheavals of this kind, present trends indicate, 
for the United States at least, a continuing slow decline in the con- 
gruency between subjective class identification and objective indica- 
“tors of economic status. 
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the U.S. Census major occupational 
divisions. Class was coded as either 
middle or working in the S.R.C. studies, 
and the four standard choices in the 
Centers question were used to score class 
identification in the studies using this 
form. Farmers were excluded from all 
calculations reported in Table 1. The 
1945 sample included white males only. 
All the other studies sampled all adults. 
Unless otherwise stated, all calculations 
were done from data sets secured from 
various data archives. The figures for 
1946, 1947/48, and 1950 were calculated 
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Psychological Correlates’, Frnl of Social 
Psychol., vol. 44 (August, 1956), pp. 101- 
14. 

11. This is partly why Converse 
perceived little change in the relation of 
class identification with occupation be- 
tween 1945 and 1956. Also, the spec- 
ification required of respondents in the 
S.R.C. studies of whether they were in 
the ‘average’ or ‘upper’ part of the class 
they selected raises the correlations by 2 
or 3 points. This extra detail was not 
used in the present research. 

12. For instance, in the 1949 sample, 
with N = 953 in the calculation of 
occupation /class correlation, 95 per cent 
confidence intervals around the co- 
efficient would range from a low of +34 
to a high of -42. 

13. Skilled and semi-skilled labourers 
could not be distinguished, and farm 
labourers could not be excluded as they 
were in the other samples. 

14. In the N.O.R.C. 1964 study, an 
additional class label was added. The 
class question read: ‘If you had to pick 
one, which of the following five social 
classes would you say you were in— 
upper class, upper-middle class, middle 
class, working class, or lower class.’ 

15. Schreiber and Nygreen, p. 354/ 
Another set of British data is published 
in M. Kahan, D. Butler, and D. Stokes, 
‘On the Analytical Division of Social 
Class’, Brit. F. Sociol., vol. 17 (June 1966), 
p. 128. This was a national sample 
collected in 1963. Here, Cramér’s V2 <= 
"20. While this supports the notion of a 
declining relation between class identi- 
fication and occupation, one would 
expect greater agreement with the 1962 
figure. The class question is not given. 
for the 1963 study. Wording differences 
might account for the discrepancy. 

16. In the 1950 study the class identi- 
fication question was: ‘How many social 
classes would you say there are in this 
country? Can you name them? Which 
of these classes do you belong to?’ In 
1962 the question was: ‘What social class 
would you say you belonged to?’ This 
was followed by the prompting: ‘If you 
had to say middle or working class, 
which would you say?’ This extra detail 
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was not used here, because of the need 
for comparability with 1950. 

17. This study sampled from Hull, in 
-the Province of Quebec, and from 
Hamilton, Ottawa, and Sudbury in the 
Province of Ontario. These are not high 
quality data, since a mailed question- 
naire was used, and a return of only 34 
per cent resulted. 

18. Bell notes the sudden disenchant- 
ment with Communism in the United 
States following the end of the war. 
According to Bell: ‘By 1952, at the height 
of McCarthyism, the Communists con- 
trolled unions with fewer than five per 
cent of U.S. labour membership as 
against a peak control of unions with 
twenty per cent of union membership in 
1944.’ Bell, p. 110. 

19. In A. Campbell, et al, The 
American Voter, New York, John Wiley 
and Sons, 1966, pp. 356-7. 

20. In attempting to establish cor- 
relates of che strength of relationship 
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between class identification and occupa- 
tion, one encounters some odd results. 
Taking each study as 1 case, the r? for 
class identification with occupation cor- 
relates negatively with the unemploy- 
ment rate in the year of each study. That 
is, the higher the unemployment rate in 
a year, the lower the correlation of class 
identification with occupation! For the 
studies from 1945 to 1950, r = — -94, 
compared to r = — ‘15 for the studies 
from 1952 to 1969 (in the latter group, 
an arbitrary correction of 7 points was 
subtracted from the class/occupation 
correlation in the S.R.C. studies to 
bring them in line with the Centers 
version). There seems a great danger of 
spuriosity in this kind of analyzis. Any- 
thing that has changed in one direction 
in the postwar period, urbanization for 
example, will appear to be associated 
with the declining relationship between 
class identification and objective S.E.S. 
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The Science of Society and the 
Unity of Mankind: a Memorial 
Volume for Morris Ginsberg 

Ronald Fletcher (ed.) Heinemann Edu- 
cational Books 1974 x + 292 pp. £6°50 


Originally conceived as a festschrift for 
Morris Ginsberg this volume now appears 
ag a memorial to that distinguished 
sociologist, first President of the British 
Sociological Association. No one would 
wish to doubt both the erudition and the 
scholarship of Ginsberg, nor his ability to 
grasp and transmit difficult ideas, some- 
times originally expressed in an obscure 
way. He was familiar with sociological 
literature in many languages, sought 
always to relate sociological ideas to 
psychological and philosophical ones, 
and much of this volume testifies to this, 
notably the article by the late Professor 
Acton. In addition, eight of Ginsberg’s 
papers have been selected for inclusion 
and there is an excellent bibliography of 
his writings. 

It is interesting to note that several 
contributors discuss and develop the idea 
of progress; Professor Bierstedt is sceptical 
and sardonic, Dr Sklair is earnest and 
enthusiastic. This theme may well be 
what most sociologists associate with 
Ginsberg, but his was a mind which 
ranged over many topics, and I have 
been assured he wrote many as yet un- 
published papers and carried out empiri- 
cal studies which included one on suicide. 
It may be that his perfectionism has 
deprived us of some further valuable 
contributions; perhaps his literary execu- 
tor will enlighten us. 

Some things about Ginsberg are not 
said and in an appraisal should be noted. 
To be sure there is a full appreciation of a 


distinguished scholarly career, but those 
who were his colleagues at L.S.E., Sir 
Sydney Caine and Lord Robbins, are 
more restrained in their praise of Gins- 
berg as a University administrator. As the 
senior sociologist, he failed to forsee the 
growth of the social sciences during and 
after World War II. Certainly, the 
L.S.E., which was the only producer of 
sociologists in Britain, turned out too 
few able and experienced academic 
sociologists. This was a reflection partly 
of Ginsberg’s conservative academic 
policy and his dislike of controversy. He 
did not relish colleagues with views 
different from his own. Nevertheless, 
this criticism should not obscure his 
virtues: his abiding intellectual commit- 
ment, his breadth of outlook, his clarity 
of expression and especially his concern 
to relate the social sciences, together 
with history and philosophy. It is in these 
respects that we should allow his example 
to encourage us in the development of 
sociology. 
Duncan Mitchell 
University of Exeter 


The Crisis of Industrial Civilisation, 
the Early Essays of Auguste Comte 
Ronald Fletcher (ed.) Heinemann Edu- 
cational Books 1974 251 pp. £5°25 


This is a reissue of an English translation 
(first published in 1877 and long out of 
print) of some of Comte’s youthful essays. 
As their new editor points out, the essays 
offer a useful—if somewhat jejune— 
introduction to Comte’s writings, which 
have never been translated into English 
in their entirety. They have an additional 
interest in that they demonstrate how 
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closely connected, from the beginning, 
were the two themes which dominated 
Comte’s intellectual life: the clarification 
of the positive method of ‘social physics’ 
and the establishment of a positive 
polity. The connection of theory and 
practice was as integral in Comte as it 
was in Marx, although the philosophical 
premises of each, as well as the substantive 
conclusions they reached, were very 
different; the influence of Saint-Simon 
was vital to both thinkers, but this com- 
mon inteliectual legacy took them along 
diverging paths which established two of 
the most distinctive, and competing, 
traditions of nineteenth century social 
theory. 

It is therefore quite extraordinary that 
Saint-Simon rates no mention at all in 
Ronald Fletcher’s highly idiosyncratic 
introduction to the present volume, 
which claims that to look at Comte’s 
early essays—which, however contro- 
versial the relationship between the two 
thinkers might be, were demonstrably 
dominated by Saint-Simon’s ideas—‘is 
literally . . . to look at the very foundation 
statement of sociology as we now know it’. 
In his introduction, the editor castigates 
various tendencies in contemporary social 
“thought which he dislikes. Whatever else 
one may think of his pronouncements, 
they at least manage to achieve an 
authentic Comtean ring. Thus, for 
example: ‘The cry of “Praxis” as against 
positive (usually dubbed “bourgeois’’) 
science is the most fraudulent intellectual 
and social menace of our time— 
perpetuating destructive anarchy as 
against constructive re-formation.’ 

Anthony Gtddens 
> University of Cambridge 


Marx and Mill: Two Views of Social 
Conflict and Social Harmony 

Graeme Duncan Cambridge University 
Press 1974 ix. + 986 pp. £5°20 


Marxology has become so specialized 
and esoteric a branch of scholarship that 
it is a bold man who will venture into it 
as a non-specialist. Professor Duncan 
disclaims that expertise: his account of 
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Marx’s views, he tells us, is based almost 
entirely on English translations of his 
works, and he ‘cannot pretend’ that his 
interpretation of either Marx or Mill is 
novel or original. Why, then, this book? 
The answer, we may suppose, lies in the 
fact that Duncan is a political theorist 
deeply concerned about the nature and 
the future of democratic society, and sees 
in Marx and Mill the two outstanding 
analysts of the capitalism which still sets 
the problems and the possibilities of 
Western democracy. 

It is clear that he finds both Marx and 
Mill attractive. His empathy with both, 
unusual in scholars who specialize in 
either, enables him to provide an il- 
luminating account of each which will be 
helpful to those who count themselves as 
humanists, whether liberal or marxian, 
Marxology and Millology have until 
now been separate worlds: something is 
gained by their conflation. The chief 
gain, perhaps, is that Mill, (although 
he gets only 75 pages to Marx’s 150) 
emerges as a political economist as well 
as a political theorist; a thinker who, 
although asserting the primacy of con- 
sciousness over existence, gave almost as 
much weight as Marx did to economic 
forces and to class. The change from the 
young Mill, the radical bourgeois anxious 
to press class conflict against the Whig 
establishment, to the mature Mill who 
saw the virtuous middle class threatened 
‘by dangerous and ignorant proletarian 
forces’ and who thus turned to ‘denying 
the existence of valid class conflict, and 
seeking to close the actual gaps between 
classes’, is nicely brought out. 

What is unfortunately not well brought 
out is Mill’s failure to cope with the 
central point Marx had made about 
capitalism, namely, that it entails con- 
tinuous extraction, by the owners of 
capital, of the surplus value produced by 
current labour. In the ten pages devoted 
directly to the ‘economic foundations’ 
of Mill’s thought there is no mention of 
Mill’s failure to see that the distribution 
of the whole national product between 
labour and capital (which, as Duncan 
points out, Mill regarded as grossly un- 
fair) was inherent in the system of pro- 
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duction. True, Mill was unaware of 
Marx’s analysis, and so need not be 
criticized for not having dealt with it. 
But Duncan is aware of it, as are all the 
twentieth-century theorists worth atten- 
tion. So it seems odd that he does not 
confront this crucial difference between 
Marx and Mill and offer, as he does about 
other differences, his own position on it. 
Had he done so, his even-handed con- 
cluding estimate of the contributions of 
both theorists, which has many useful 
insights, would have gone deeper. 
C. B. Macpherson 
University of Toronto 


Break-Out from the Crystal Palace: 
the Anarcho-Psychological Critique: 
Stirner, Nietzsche, Dostoevsky 

John Carroll International Library of 
Sociology Routledge and Kegan Paul 
1974 188 pp. £450 


The best part of this book is unquestion- 
ably the blurb on the jacket. It entirely 
sums up the central—and only—argu- 
ment of the book, and that without re- 
course to hideous neologisms like societarp 
(sic, p. 8) which the author, doubtless in a 
fit of anarcho-self-indulgence, feels justi- 
fied in coining. 

We are told that there are three 
traditions in modern Western thought. 
The first two, the liberal-utilitarian- 
rationalist and the Marxist-socialist, are 
fair enough. The third, the anarcho- 
psychological which the book purports 
to be about, does not appear to exist, 
except in Stirner, of whom more in a 
moment. 

The other names associated with this 
movement do not appear to bear out its 
anarchistic political pretensions. To call 
Nietzsche an anarchist is quite wrong, and 
Freud’s remarks in him Group Psychology 
hardly make an anarchist of him either. 
As for Dostoevsky, it is anyone’s guess 
just what his political theory was. 

Now to Stirner. The attempt to build 
up a whole third force in Western ideo- 
logy around this man seems pre-destined 
to failure when he is constantly discussed, 
as here, in terms of Freud and Nietzsche. 


These two seem to have said so much 
incomparably better much of what Stir- 
ner tried to say that the effect of this book 
on me is to reinforce my existing preju- 
dice not to read him, It is rather like 
using a magnifying glass to try to show 
that a bread crumb is really a large 
object. The very magnification only 
serves to underline its insignificance; and 
so it is in trying to compare Stirner with 
Nietzsche and Freud. 

My opening remark about the blurb 
was really quite serious. Any author who 
can expend thousands of words arguing 
the pros and cons of Stirner against 
Marx only to tell us (p. 86) that which- 
ever we find more convincing can only be 
80 as a result of a religious (a euphemism 
for arbitrary) choice shows an intellectual 
pusillanimity of the worst kind and makes 
a worthless conclusion to what is other- 
wise probably the only valuable section 
of the book. 

G. R. Badcock 
LSE, 


Social Exchange Theory 
Peter Ekeh Heinemann Educational Books 
Ltd 1974 237 pp. £4°50 

w 


In this book Peter Ekeh tries to do 
several things: to interpret the intellectual 
development of exchange theory in 
sociology; to compare and assess the 
contributions of two major theorists in 
this field, namely, Lévi-Strauss and 
Homans; and to clarify the central 
theoretical issues raised by exchange 
theory and its potential contribution to 
sociological theory in general. His treat- 
ment of the first objective noted above - 
is particularly important in moulding his 
approach to the other themes. 

There are, it is suggested, two separate 
traditions of sociological thought: the 
‘collectivistic’ tradition, which is pecu- 
liarly French in character, and the 
‘individualistic’ tradition, which is main- 
ly Anglo-Saxon. Much of the develop- 
ment of sociological thought has been 
due to the opposition between these two 
‘orientations’ and where the resulting 
clash of intellectual perspectives has been 
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absent, as in Britain, sociological thought 
has been relatively sterile. In the case of 
exchange theory, Homans in particular 
is seen as representing the individualistic, 
Anglo-Saxon position; whilst Lévi-Strauss 
exemplifies the collectivistic view. The 
critical dialogue between these two figures 
is regarded as the major factor in the 
productive advance of exchange theory. 

This ‘main contention’ of the book 
seems to me to be both inaccurate and 
inconsistent. In the first place, the debate 
between Homans and Parsons is dismissed 
as irrelevant to the development of 
exchange theory, at least partly on the 
grounds that it occurred within the 
narrow confines of American sociology. I 
am not clear why that consideration is 
relevant. Another reason is that, rather 
surprisingly, Parsons is regarded as an 
individualistic theorist. Consequently, a 
critical debate between these two men 
would not fit the proposed scheme. A 
second problem is the difficulty of 
accepting that Homans’s development of 
notions central to Pareto’s theory is a 
continuation of the Anglo-Saxon, in- 
dividualistic tradition. Thirdly, there is 
the fact that Homans’s ideas on exchange 
clearly began to emerge in the course of 
The Human Group, a book which was 
written five years before his examination 
of Lévi-Strauss’s analysis of social ex- 
change. Finally, it is doubtful whether 
Ekeh can consistently claim that the 
opposition between Homans and Lévi- 
Strauss has theoretically enriched both 
strands of thought (p. 19); for the later 
work of Lévi-Strauss has had little to do 
with social exchange and the schemes 
developed by Homans and by Blau are, 
in Ekeh’s own view, theoretically inferior 
to that of their opponent. 

This book would have been more 
valuable if the discussion of exchange 
theory had not been forced into this 
clumsy and unconvincing framework. As 
it is, the reader must dig for the inter- 
esting ideas and perceptive criticisms 
which are undoubtedly there. 
` Michael Mulkay 

University of York 
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Network Analysis: Studies in 
Human Interaction 

Jeremy Boissevain and J. Clyde Mitchell 
{eds.) Mouton 1973 271 pp. D. Gldrs. 
29 


All the papers in this collection were 
prepared in 1969 for the fourth in a series 
of symposia on network analysis. The 
main interest of the collection there- 
fore lies in what it contributes to the 
development of network analysis rather 
than to the ethnography of particular 
areas, Although the seminar was spon- 
sored by the Afrika-Studiecentrum of 
Leiden and the papers were published 
in a series on change and continuity 
in Africa only four relate directly to 
Africa. These are the papers by Kapferer 
utilizing Zambian data, Trouwborst on 
Burundi, Jongmans on Tunisia and 
Thoden Van Velzen on Tanzania. The 
other three research-based papers are 
concerned with the networks of married 
couples in Edinburgh (Cubitt) and of 
individuals in Malta (Boissevain) and 
coalitions among Sicilian peasants in the 
carly part of this century (Blok). 

The collection indicates an increasing 
methodological sophistication in the use 
of network analysis. Niemeijer’s dis- 
cussion of procedures for sampling net- 
works is particularly interesting given 
the large size of the total and partial 
networks of many subjects revealed in 
various other papers. 

Unfortunately the collection of papers 
does not reveal an equal theoretical 
development. Several contributors view 
network analysis as the potential theor- 
etical answer to structural-functionalism 
though they admit that this potential 
has not been fully realized. Since Barnes 
first utilised networks in his analysis in 
1954, and since the closely related field 
of sociometry is even longer established, 
it is not reasonable to argue, as do some 
contributors, that the unrealized potential 
is a result of the recent development of 
network analysis, A reading of this 
collection suggests that a more important 
explanation lies in certain long-estab- 
lished, and largely unquestioned, con- 
tradictions within network analysis. These 
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are most evident.in the divergent per- 
spectives and assumptions found among 
users of network analysis. Some have used 
it as a way of accounting for the existence 
of patterns of conformity in norms and 
roles where exclusive social groupings 
and categories are absent. Others have 
used network analysis to study mobil- 
ization of individuals for some specific 
purpose. Despite the theoretical claims 
for network analysis, the former usage 
does not involve a rejection of the im- 
portance of social structure but merely 
utilizes a different structural form 
through which the process of social 
control is studied. Mitchell acknowledges 
this and his paper is an attempt to 
handle the problems of abstracting roles, 
institutions and social categories from the 
actual networks, Kapferer’s paper goes 
further and denies the ability of network 
analysis to provide a theoretical alterna- 
tive to structural-functional theory. He 
argues convincingly that network analysis 
is not a theory but a technique for data 
collection which is barren unless aligned 
with some adequate theoretical formu- 
lation. Other papers f fail to take up this 
issue. 

Boissevain in his preface indicates that 
the symposium discussed, often in- 
conclusively, many issues which pre- 
sumably centred on divergencies dis- 
cussed here. It is a pity that an account 
of these debates was not included in the 
collection since the impression which 
remains is of a stultifying lack of dialogue 
on theoretical issues among the users of 
network analysis. 

Christine Inglis 
La Trobe University 


Tradition, Change and Modernity 
S. N. Eisenstadt John Wiley & Sons 1974 


367 pp. £745 


The role of tradition in the process of 
modernization has recently attracted in- 
creasing attention from sociologists, and 
it provides the guiding thread of this 
collection of essays by Professor Eisen- 
stadt. Some of them original, others 
previously published, they develop his 


views on this theme. Mindful of the 
limitations of conventional ‘tradition-to- 
modernity’ models, Eisenstadt firstly 


contends that tradition is as much a . 


source of creativity as of constriction; 
secondly, that European modernity 
represents a Great Tradition of expand- 
ing rationality and political partici- 
pation; and thirdly, that like other tra- 
ditions, it was initiated by charismatic 
forces (more specifically, the Calvinist 
Reformation) but that ithas today become 
decomposed through its very success. 
The analysis owes as much to Durk- 
heim as it does to Weber, In the most 
subtle and interesting section, Eisenstadt 
demonstrates the complex interweaving 
of charisma, rationality and tradition, 


defining the latter as ‘the routinised ' 


expression of the symbolic dimensions of 
human endeavor’ (p. 140). Tradition is 
both a reservoir of a society’s central 
symbols and codes, and simultaneously 
‘the process through which social con- 
struction of reality is effected’ (p. 121), 
providing a new central ‘meaning’ and 
‘order’ to guide social exchange. Tra- 
ditions are never static; they are subject 
to inherent contradictions and _ charis- 
matic renewals, as the excluded challenge 
the interpretations favoured by institu- 
tional powerholders. Eisenstadt might 
well add other sources of change in 
traditions, particularly the impact of 
other traditions within and outside the 
society. 

In applying this analysis to European 
modernity, Eisenstadt attempts to hold 
the balance between his view of modern- 
ity as a Great Tradition, and his appre- 
ciation of its antitraditional nature, 
which denies the sacredness of routine, 
custom and the past. Modern societies 
possess a peculiar capacity for absorbing 
change by expanding their centres and 
transforming themselves. In Europe, 
however, the rationality which under- 
girds this capacity has proved self- 
destructive, bringing apathy and anti- 
nomian movements among the youth. 
Access is no longer sought to bureau- 
cratic centres that have lost their former 
mystery. 

As explorations of the trends and in- 
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fluence of cultural dimensions on social 
organization, these essays yield rich in- 
sights, At the same time, they tend to 
overemphasize the contradictions and 
differentiations inherent in traditions at 
the expense of their receptivity to outside 
influences, political and economic as well 
as cultural. This makes it sometimes 
difficult to relate the abstract analysis to 
specific historical situations. Second, by 
stressing the dynamic and constructive 
nature of tradition, Eisenstadt inevitably 
attenuates the fundamental structural 
and cultural novelty of recent centuries, 
which, by negating everything tra- 
ditional, fosters the rigidity of traditions, 
This may in turn derive from conceptu- 
ally subordinating modernization to a 
cultural ‘modernism’, treated, paradoxi- 
cally, as an antitraditional tradition. 
Outside Europe, the position is more 
complex; and by analysing the differen- 
tial capacity of various Eastern traditions 
to adapt to the European intrusion, 
Eisenstadt has made an important con- 
tribution to our understanding of the 
conflicts and convergences between 
tradition and modernization. 
Anthony D. Smith 
University of Reading 


The Strategy of Political Revolution 
Mostafa Rejai Doubleday & Company 
1973 189 pp. $1.95 


What this mini book does is to put 
together in a brief but lucid style all that 
the beginning student should know about 
the sociology of revolution. This essay is 
not the usual ‘theory’ book on revolution, 
nor is it a detailed historical account of 
specific revolution. Rather it focuses on 
the overall plan for the development of 
human and material resources necessary 
` for mounting revolutionary upheavals— 
that is, the strategy of political revo- 
lution. 

The author offers a critical analysis of 
the strategy of political revolution on a 
theoretical as well as an empirical basis, 
This is a somewhat novel approach in 
view of the absence of a general treat- 
ment of strategy, which is the most 
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significant component. of revolutionary 
movements. In its own right, Rejai 
defines political revolution as an ‘abrupt, 
illegal mass violence aimed at the over- 
throw of the political regime as a step 
toward over-all social change’ (p. 9). 
This definition makes political revolu- 
tion a relatively rare and distinctive 
phenomenon and thus facilitates analysis 
and conceptualization in contrast with 
the popular and promiscuous usage of the 
term in recent years. 

The book is divided into three parts 
dealing respectively with theory, ap- 
plication, and synthesis of the concept of 
the strategy of political revolution. In 
Part I, the theoretical issues are pre- 
sented in a tightly packed expository 
style which enables the author to define 
political revolution, offer a typology of 
political revolution—civil, national, and 
abortive—and discuss the strategy of 
political revolution in terms of five 
principal components—leadership, ideol- 
ogy, organization, terror, and the inter- 
national situation. 

The empirical analysis is made in 
Part II, where Rejai applies his theory 
of strategy to three contemporary politi- 
cal revolutions—the Bolivian revolution 
of 1952, the Vietminh revolution of 
1946-54, and the French revolution of 
1968. Although the selection of France 
may raise an initial question in the reader’s 
mind, Rejai demonstrates that the 
French upheaval of 1968 fully meets his 
criteria of political revolution. Inclusion 
of France also helps the reader confront 
the question of revolution in post- 
industrial societies. Rejai rightly ob- 
serves that the French revolution of 1968 
failed because it was led by a group of 
intellectuals who disagreed on the 
importance of leadership, made little 
effort to dilute revolutionary ideology in 
order to broaden its appeal, and 
challenged the importance of organiza- 
tion in revolutionary activities. His 
treatment of the Bolivian and Vietminh 
revolutions, however, adds little to the 
existing literature in the field. 

Part III scrutinizes the concept of 
strategy in the light of data from the 
Bolivian, Vietminh, and French revo- 
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lutions by attempting to pull together 
theory and application into a viable 
synthesis. Rejai correctly points out that 
political revolutions are successful to the 
extent to which revolutionaries are 
capable of employing and manipulating 
the components of strategy in the con- 
text of a particular time, place, and 
situations. On the subject of political 
revolution in advanced industrial societies 
in general and the United States in 
particular, Rejai views the existence of a 
totally negative popular attitude toward 
revolution, the absence of a comprehen- 
sive and integrative revolutionary ideol- 
ogy, the exemplary efficiency of the ruling 
regime, and the urbanized and pluralistic 
character of the country as hindrances 
against revolutions. He sees little hope of 
the possibility of political revolution in 
the United States in the forseeeable 
future. This seems to be a reasonable 
interpretation of the present situation, 
which has moved towards an age of 
conservatism after the romantic rhetoric 
of ‘revolutionary’ students in the 1960's. 
In all, this book is a valuable guide and 
overview for students who wish to review 
and clarify the elements of political 
revolution. As well as providing many 
insights, it has a useful bibliography on 
the subject. 
Farhat Ghaem Maghami 
The Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education 


The Methodist Revolution 
Bernard Semmel Heinemann 1974 
273 pp. £3°00 


Semmel’s argument is that the first 75 
years of Methodism’s history manifest a 
tension between the two theological 
elements of evangelicalism and Armin- 
ianism which Wesley was unusual in 
combining, and that these elements are 
more than abstract doctrines. They 
represent social impulses which in, syn- 
thesis shaped Methodism into a poten- 
tially revolutionary movement and made 
it the source of profound change in the 
British working class. The ‘revolutionary’ 


character of the Methodist synthesis is 
traced by Semmel to the fact that on the 
one hand it sought to create new men, 
endowed with an assurance of their 
capacity for salvation, and in this it 
differed from the less demanding all- 
inclusiveness of the established Church. 
On the other hand if affirmed the poten- 
tial for this renewal to be present in- 
every human being, of whatever class, 
who was prepared to conform to the 
requirements of religious and secular 
morality. It thus combined powerful 
motivation with egalitarian ideology. 
However, the egalitarianism was of a 
kind which presupposed orderliness and 
centralized guidance; and Semmel con- 
trasts this form of Enthusiasm, which he 
dubs ‘modern’, with Calvin’s theoretical 
disavowal of human merit, which 
according to Semmel is either a ‘tra- 
ditional’, retrograde doctrine or else a 
source of unrestrained, antimonian pol- 
itical adventurism. Fortunately, this 
schematic manner of applying crude 
sociological categories to theologies, 
which crops up occasionally in the book, 
does not prevent Semmel! the historian 
from presenting cogently his thesis about 
the significance of the missionary move- 
ment. Only the channelling of its 
energies in this direction after 1800, he 
argues, ensured that Methodism did 
not become a threat to the established 
political order in Britain. The move- 
ment’s leaders were constantly aware of 
the political significance of their doc- 
trines, particularly so in the years follow- 
ing the French Revolution: hence 
Methodism’s missionary effort repre- 
sented a practical solution to the mainten- 
ance of the original theologico-political 
formula in a national situation consider- 
ably more explosive than that in which 
Wesley had first developed it. One 
wishes at times for more evidence of what 
non- theologically -minded Methodists 
were saying and doing, but Semmel’s 
command of the sources for the theo- 
logical controversies and his appreciation 
of their political overtones make his 
argument a convincing one. 
P. G. McCaffery 
University of Aberdeen 
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Disaster and the Millennium 
Michael Barkun Yale University Press 1974 
246 pp. £480 


Neither disaster nor millennialism are 
usual subjects for political scientists, 
but either or both may impinge upon the 
political order, and Barkun secks to 
‘show their relevance both to political 
history and—-more extensively—to each 
other. Disaster he takes as sudden and 
severe social change in which social 
norms become inadequate to man’s new 
and unexpected needs. Millennialism he 
sees as one possible response to such 
disaster, and the link is not always an 
obvious one. He emphasizes the im- 
portance (perhaps the indispensability) 
of a charismatic leader and an ideology 
by which men’s hopelessness in despair 
is transformed into millennial hope. The 
facilitating circumstances are also care- 
fully examined, particularly the context 
in which millennial ideas spread and 
stimulate action (and Barkun is more 
concerned with action than with belief). 
He concludes that the :millennium is 
primarily a rural myth, although he 
maintains that both Communism and 
Nazism present thinly secularized pic- 
tures of the coming millerinium. 

Barkun does not proceed by detailed 
analysis of particular cases of millennial 
movements, however, and several of the 
features that he singles out for attention— 
ideological plausibility, and conversion 
processes—are by no means peculiar to 
millenarianism. Indeed, some of the 
movements that he includes in his dis- 
cussion can scarcely be brought under 
this rubric if the term millennial is to have 
any analytical thrust (otherwise we 
might include the Catholic Church, 
which is, after all, formally committed to 
millennial beliefs). If, at times, the thesis 
is presented. a little too sweepingly, the 
discerning reader will nonetheless find 
this book a profitable study. By any 
standards, it is a significant contribution 
to the expanding field of millennial 
studies, 

B. R. Wilson 
All Souls College 
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Changing Perspectives in the 
Scientific Study of 

Allan W. Eister (ed.) Wiley-Interscience 
1974 370 pp. £680 


The Seduction of the Spirit: The 
Use and Misuse of People’s Religion 
Harvey Cox Wildwood House 1974 350 
Pp. £3°50 


The Society for the Scientific Study of 
Religion devoted its annual conference 
in 1971 to the twin tasks of considering 
how the scientific study of religion has 
changed in the past two decades and of 
reviewing what appeared to be the 
most promising lines of current research. 
To complete the celebration Allan W. 
Eister, who had organized the pro- 
gramme, was given the unenviable task 
of editing a selection of the papers given 
at the conference, and we now have the 
product of his labours under the title 
Changing Perspectives in the Scientific Study 
of Religion. It is an extremely mixed 
volume, but for that Professor Hister 
carries almost no blame since he was 
given a tiny margin of choice. 

The sixteen contributions are arranged 
into six sections, The first section con- 
tains papers by Ralph W. Burhoe and 
Roland Robertson which review some 
of the very different stances adopted by 
social scientists towards the study of 
religion. The second, third and fourth 
sections are excellent, although they are 
not concerned with new perspectives. 
Victor Turner applies his notions of 
structure and anti-structure to American- 
Indian examples and shows once again the 
intensely positive and creative quality 
of some revolts against the status quo. 
He argues persuasively that ‘man is both 
a structural and an anti-structural entity, 
who grows through anti-structure and 
conserves through structure’, Using the 
great confrontation of St. Bernard of 
Clairvaux and Peter Abelard as his 
source, Benjamin Nelson seeks to show 
that the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
were the period in which the principle 
of credo ut intelligam gave way to its exact 
opposite, and how this transformation 
was of such momentous significance that 
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in comparison the Protestant Reform- 
ation was, to use Whitehead’s phrase, a 
mere episode in the domestic history of 
Europe. Nelson suggests that our own 
period of history may prove to be as 
much'a turning point as the period in 
which St. Bernard persecuted Abelard, 
and Turner implies that it may be truly 
a period of anti-structure: strong words 
from sober men. 

In the third section, Phillip E. 
Hammond makes a useful contribution 
to the recently revived interest in 
Durkheim when he follows David Little 
in pointing to the law as the ‘sacred 
canopy’ which over-arches pluralist 
societies, and Richard Fenn re-states the 
problem of secularization and insti- 
tutional differentiation in an illuminating 
way. The fourth section consists of two 
. papers, by Ward Goodenough and Paul 
Pruyser, which introduce a psychological 
dimension. The latter of the two, which 
draws on the work of Erwin Goodenough, 
is particularly helpful because it shows 
that religious unbelief, so far from being 
a simple phenomenon in opposition to 
various modes of belief, is itself highly 
complex and capable of assuming diverse 
forms. 

The four papers in section five are 
distinctly inferior, Those by David 
Bakan and Talcott Parsons, which seek 
to deal with symbolism, are tendentious 
almost to the point of being juvenile. 
The two papers by David Ruth and 
Johannes Fabian are just over-simplified. 
Section six contains ‘Soundings in the 
Study of Religious Commitment and 
Religious Behavior’ which we must 
assume never reach the bottom, except 
for the paper by Snelling and Whitley 
which is interesting on a descriptive 
level. 

The Seduction of the Spirit, a new book 
by Harvey Cox, makes a fascinating 
contrast. If it is intended to pursue a 
thesis, then the book is frankly a mess, 
but the author is aware that there are 
other possible aims worth pursuing. In 
fact it is as though the Society for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, instead of 
holding a conference on new departures 
in the study of religion, had commissioned 


Cox to review the field single-handed. 
He has tried them all; he has bought a 
little of each; he has invested something 
of himself in all of them. Now he has 
come bounding back to us brimming 
over with enthusiasm, and the result is a 
report which is breathless, half-digested 
and often naive, but nonetheless stimu- 
lating. The contents defy summary 
because they range so widely, but there is 
barely a single topic he considers about 
which he does not have at least something 
useful to say. 

The possibility of a comparison be- 
tween these two books is in Cox’s own 
attitude to religion. He calls himself a 
theologian, but he knows how far distant 
he is from traditional academic theology 
and he is sure of his own position. What 
he seems not to know is how close his 
perspective is to that of many social 
scientists. Perhaps he ran too quickly 
to catch the names of the other observers: 
he noted only the action and the actors. 
Writing appreciatively of the cult of the 
Virgin Mary (Cox is a Baptist minister) 
he says, for example, ‘learning from it 
takes us completely away from our 
obsession with true-or-false games. She 
puts us literally “beyond belief’. Mary 
is so obviously an aggregate of human 
fantasy, myth making, projection and all 
the rest that it seems beside the point to 
worry about whether she really was con- 
ceived immaculately, is theotokos, or 
went bodily to heaven. When we talk 
about God, Christ, even the ‘death of 
God’, we are still often stuck at the level 
of what we can ‘believe’ or ‘not believe’ 
. ». Once we have found the appropriate 
religious sensibility for Mary, maybe 
we can generalize it... [for the] radical 
relativizing of religious consciousness 
caused by pluralism has fundamentally 
altered our total consciousness. We don’t 
ask now, or shouldn’t, how much to 
believe, or whether to believe this or that. 
Rather we are looking for, and finding 
occasionally, a way to embrace it all.’ Of 
course this goes much too far, but Cox 
himself knows it. He can start a sentence, 
‘What I’m predicting, or maybe hoping 
for, is ...’. For all its faults, however, 
this book will do more to advance the 
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study of religion than will the other book 
reviewed here. 

Robert Towler 

University of Leeds 


Les inégaux ou la sélection universi- 
taire 

Noëlle Bissereé Paris Presses Universi- 
taires de France 1974 208 pp. n/p 


This collection of essays (five chapters 
out of six have appeared in various 
journals between 1968 and 1972) has 
two main themes. The first, on the 
borderline of the sociology of knowledge 
and of educational sociology, focuses on 
the ideologies by reference to which the 
provision of unequal instruction has 
been justified. The analysis of merito- 
cratic theories centres on the concept of 
‘aptitudes’, inherited from the Revolution 
of 1789 and—despite its initial individual- 
istic overtones—reinterpreted in the 
second half of the 19th century under the 
influence of social Darwinism. This shift 
of meaning might have been related to 
the transformation of evolutionism from a 
faith in intellectual and moral better- 
ment to biological determinism. Exclusive 
concentration on one concept appears to 
vindicate an almost conspiratorial theory 
of history. The truth is, of course, more 
complex, as an exploration of areas of 
disagreement within the political elite, 
even in the French Revolutionary 
Assemblies (e.g. the divergence between 
Condorcet and Sieyés on the definition of 
equality), would have shown. 

The hypothesis that differences in 
‘cultural capital’ and ‘linguistic skills’ 
have replaced ‘aptitudes’ as legitimatory 
devices for the educational advantages of 
the dominant class would have been 
worth developing. The reliance, for its 
corroboration, on an analysis of a few 
recent French works, particularly Bour- 
dieu and Passeron’s Reproduction, leads to 
a complete disregard of remedial pro- 
grammes derived, e.g. in the United 
States, from the ‘culturalist’ interpre- 
tation of inequalities. While it is argu- 
able whether such experiments are useful, 
their very existence witnesses to a moral 
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stance which cannot be reduced to a 
‘gladiatorial’ theory of educational ap- 
titudes. 

The second theme is provided by a 
study of class and sex as inequality 
factors in French higher education, 
based on the author’s survey of the 
failure rate among a sample of students 
registered in the Faculty of Arts of Paris 
University (as it then was) in 1962. A 
thorough knowledge of the University 
system at the time would be a prerequisite 
for reading this section with profit. 
Though rather refreshing after the recent 
flow of publications on this subject, the 
absence of any reference to the events of 
May 1968 or to the reforms which ensued 
is slightly disconcerting. 

Michalina Vaughan 
University of Lancaster 


Power and Privilege at an African 
University 
Pierre L. van den Berghe Routledge and 


Kegan Paul 1973 278 pp. £4'50 


This is an interesting sociological study of 
a Nigerian university and its relationship 
to Nigerian society in the period of the 
civil war. Van den Berghe describes how 
the early administrators attempted to 
reproduce the social conditions of Ox- 
bridge, in their academic emulation of 
the ‘best’ British universities. The con- 
scious intention was to create a West 
African intellectual and social elite. 
The university was and is residential and 
students live in halls of residence which 
are modelled on Oxbridge colleges com- 
plete with high tables. Africanization 
seems to have made some important 
though marginal changes, but its class 
character remains. ‘The University sets 
the pace for the emergent class culture 
of the elite; it creates powerful bonds of 
friendship between its former students 
and thus contributes significantly to 
what solidarity and class consciousness 
the elite shows across ethnic, regional and 
religious lines. Fragile though the inte- 
gration of Nigerian society is, what exists 
is largely in the top echelons of the 
occupational hierarchy, and the role of 
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the ‘national’ university has been para- 
mount in this respect’. The University is 
a major avenue of upward social mo- 
bility though it must be noted that a 
‘third of the students are children of pro- 
fessional or semi-professional fathers and 
this is at least ten times as many as in the 
population at large’. 

The book is most useful in its discussion 
of the relationship between ethnicity and 
class. Conflicts and factionalism in the 
university are fought out between various 
cliques of academics and administrators 
who use the language of both universal- 
istic and particularistic categories to 
achieve their ends. Ideology plays almost 
no role in this process at all. “There is no 
fundamental basis of group conflict be- 
tween the academics and non-academics 
in the university council. They all be- 
long to the Nigerian ruling class and 
they share broadly the same interest in 
the status quo. The council certainly 
does not serve the function as an external 
check on the senate to defend the inter- 
ests of the Nigerian people’ ... ‘under 
the civilian regime the council was one 
more avenue of political patronage and 
graft for the political elite which plun- 
dered the public treasury, but, even then, 
it was not an effective check on the power 
of the academic establishment’. 

Sklar in his work on Nigerian politics 
has argued that in a society where ethnic 
distinctions are still sharply drawn there 
is a common tendency to interpret as 
ethnic conflict what may in fact be class 
conflict. Possibly many foreign observers 
of Nigerian social reality tend to over- 
stress the importance of ethnicity because 
Nigerians themselves, especially in the 
dominant classes, tend to view most 
conflicts as expressions of ‘tribalism’. 
This study shows that if a worker at the 
university from one region accuses a 
student from another region of incorrect 
treatment, the complaint is more often 
made in the language of region rather 
than class. Berghe hints that ethnic 
conflict in Nigeria is ‘first and foremost 
an elite rather than a mass phenomenon 

. since the main stakes of ethnic 
rivalry are the spoils of political power, 
and since the structure of privilege is 


highly pyramidical, it follows that 
competition becomes fiercest as one 
approaches the apex’. The reinterpreta- 
tion of the Nigerian civil war as a con- 
flict between various elite factions for 
control of a neo-colonial state is, how- 
ever, never made in the book. In Nigeria, 
politics has become the primary source oF 
capital accumulation. Through the pol- 
itical process professional men, bureau- 
crats and merchants were able to ac- 
cumulate capital and carve out mono- 
polistic advantages for themselves within: 
a neocolonial political economy and 
thereby form a ‘bourgeoisie’. The 
dedication of this book is to General 
Gowan, the war leader of a combination 
of elite factions, who showed in Berghe’s 
words ‘that power does not necessarily 
corrupt’. The inability to use class 
analysis in a systematic manner and his 
obvious ignorance of the work of Wil- 
liams, Cohen and First on class formation 
and conflict are the major weaknesses of 


_the book. 


D. Rosenberg 
University of Dar es Salaam 


Television Programming for News 
and Public Affairs: a Quantitative 

Analysis of Networks and Stations 
Frank Wolf Praeger Publishers 1973 


203 pp. £625 


The study differs from many others 
based on American doctoral theses in 
that it reports national rather than local 
data, and deals with a problem of 
some general importance and interest. 

The three national television networks 
—N.B.C., C.B.S. and A.B.C.—put to- 
gether daily news programmes and other 
less frequent public affairs efforts. The 
study focuses primarily upon the question 
of which local stations actually put out 
this network material to their local 
audiences. Wolf selected a random 
sample of 36 stations chosen to represent 
all 155 V.H.F. stations in the 50 largest 
population centres in the United States. 
He then inspected published schedules 
of these stations’ output during 28 days 
in 1966 and 14 days in 1971. 
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Wolf’s major finding is that the bigger, 
wealthier stations have the ‘best’ records 
in taking news shows and other public 
affairs programmes; and are also most 
willing to editorialise along the lines 
favoured by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. The most ‘virtuous’ 
are the network ‘owned and operated’ 
stations; next come the network affiliates 
under ‘group ownership’; next the single 
station affiliates; last the stations not 
affiliated to the national networks. 
Wolf’s study also supports the common 
finding that the F.C.C. is only effective 
in limited specific cases such as encourag- 
ing editorialisation and the F.C.C. 
policies often run counter to declared 
F.C.C. goals. 

Sociologists may dispute some of Dr 
Wolf’s explanations for why things hap- 
pen. The ‘virtuous’ record of the owned 
and operated stations could derive 
from the characteristics of audiences in 
New York, Los Angeles, and other 
sophisticated centres where all the ‘o and 
.© stations are located. However this 
study has a refreshingly workmanlike 
quality; it has strong simple hypotheses 
and similar findings. This study is rare 
in the mass communications literature 
in stressing economic factors and owner- 
ship type; it should also appeal to anyone 
interested in U.S. federal agencies or in 
comparative studies of organization. 

Jeremy Tunstall 
Open University 


Democracy, Ancient and Modern 
M. I. Finley Chatto & Windus 1973 
118 pp. £2 


Finley is normally a stylish, stimulating 
and enjoyable author. In this latest 
work he moves beyond his specialist 
field, the social history of classical 
antiquity, to mount an argument against 
the political clitist proposition that 
apathy is a functional necessity for con- 
temporary democracy; apathy prevents 
the development of ‘extremism’. Draw- 
ing on numerous examples from classical 
Athens, Finley attempts to show that the 
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reverse is true, that political apathy is the 
result of individuals’ inability to partici- 
pate in the decision making processes 
that govern their life. Paradoxically this 
can also lead to ‘extremism’, for the 
individual who has no constitutional 
control over his life will take extra- 
constitutional means to achieve it. 

Finley’s solution is direct democracy 
which, on the basis of his Athenian 
examples, will, he argues, promote 
political and social integration and 
create a more ‘meaningful’ life for the 
individual. 

Unfortunately, at this point wishful 
thinking replaces analysis. Empirically, 
it is possible to argue that Athenian 
democracy, based on slavery and im- 
perialism, is no advertisement for a 
political system. Theoretically, Finley 
fails to examine the importance of 
bureaucracy in contemporary societies, 
or to consider the possibility that it is the 
decisions rather than the decision making 
process that leads to ‘extremism’, nor 
does he give any reason why ‘extremism’ 
should be eradicated. Practically, he 
fails to offer any suggestion as to how we 
can translate the direct democracy of a 
state the size of Derbyshire, with a citizen 
body of less than 45,000, and that only 
two thirds of the population, into a 
direct democracy in contemporary 
Britain. Finley’s direct democracy is a 
classicist’s dream of a golden age. 

This vagueness is surprising in an 
author like Finley, and the publishers 
must take some blame. This book is a 
collection of three lectures given in 1972. 
Collecting lectures, like books of readings, 
seems to be a popular publishing pas- 
time. However, an interesting lecture 
does not necessarily make an interesting 
book. Lectures expand on one or two 
points with lavish use of example and 
anecdote. This may make a stimulating 
lecture, it makes a very thin book. 

Judith Heather 
Middlesex Polytechnic 
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Migration Policy in Europe 
L. H. Klaassen and P. D. Drewe Saxon 
House 1973 134 pp. £4 ` 


This is an interesting attempt to expand 
and develop a model of migration and 
migratory behaviour in terms of cost 
benefit analysis. In particular, the 
application of this model to the decision 
to move and the attempt to deal with 
the inevitably irrational features of this 
decision making is interesting. The 
authors provide in their model for wrong 
decisions—for example, those made in 
the face of a rational calculation of 
advantages and disadvantages, or from 
inadequate knowledge about the factors 
involved. 

Its most useful contribution lies in 
the analysis of the migration policies of 
Britain, the Netherlands, Sweden and 
France. A comparative and generally 
critical assessment of migration policy 
shows little evidence of very coherent 
policies in any of these countries and a 
tendency, strongly apparent in Britain, 
to confuse regional development policy 
with migration policy. Only Sweden 
appears to have a migration policy which 
is geared to wider labour market con- 
siderations in the country as a whole in 
terms of sustained full employment to- 
gether with fast economic growth. They 
conclude that mobility of labour is high- 
est in Sweden over longer distances and 
in Holland over shorter distances. It is 
lower for both in Britain and France. 

Its disadvantages from the sociologist’s 
point of view lie in its naivete. The 
approach of the book is almost as narrow 
as some of the government policies it 
criticises. There is no reference to the 
broader context of migrant labour and 
immigration within Europe as a whole, 
or to the significance of E.E.C. man- 
power policies on individual countries. 
By limiting the focus of their model to 
internal migration within national bound- 
aries, the authors are limiting its potential 
usefulness. Again, their examples are 
limited in scope. Since when did France, 
Britain, the Netherlands and Sweden 
constitute Europe? There is no lack of 
data for most other countries—not all of 


it is good admittedly—but reference to it 
would at least have helped to balance 
the rather narrow perspective of the 
book. And there are some oddities of 
expression which disturb the reader: for ` 
example, ‘the older one is, the less the 
propensity to move after a certain age’ 
(sic p. 31). 
John A. Jackson 
Queen’s University of Belfast 


Youth and Sociology 

Peter K. Manning and Marcello Truzzi 
(eds.) Prentice-Hall Inc. 1972 398 pp. 
£3 


This symposium, the editors say, is not a 
complete sociology of youth, which would 
be ‘a more complex theoretical exercise’ 
but a series of readings designed to 
supplement an introductory sociology 
course and to illustrate the major 
concepts of socicology—‘social organisa- 
tion, culture, socialization, stratification, 
deviance and collective behaviour, ecol- 
ogy and population, religion, power 
(politics), and social change’. Its suc- 
cessive sections, at least in title, conven- 
iently fit such an academic programme. 
Some of the classical essays on 
American youth are included, notably 
Kingsley Davis, ‘The Sociology of 
Parent~Youth Conflict’ which first ap- 
peared in 1960 and Talcott Parsons, 
‘Age and Sex in the Social Structure of 
the United States’ (1942) with its seminal 
aphoriam, ‘the orientation of the youth 
culture is more or less specifically irre- 
sponsible’. There is the expected fine 
research—Glock and Stark on the 
fatalistic movements of decline within 
Christianity, Campbell and Coleman on 
educational inequalities, and Khan and 
Bowers on student activism, to mention a 
few. The editors praise ‘the conceptual 
essay’ and mean by it the play of the 
disciplined sociological intellect on a 
mass of formless evidence to reduce it to 
order and to illuminate it with insights 
and understanding. It is clear from the 
content of these essays how far American 
sociology has moved from the days when 
Stein and Vidich (Sociology on Trial, 1963) 
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accused it of retreating into value 
-neutrality as a defence against admissions 
-of failure. For the conceptual essays 
there, which set the tone of the book, 
explode with value judgments. Often 
one wishes they would not find them so 
easy to make, Edgar Friedenburg’s “The 
Image of the Adolescent Minority’—the 
second essay in the book and first pub- 
‘lished in Dissent-—is partisan if not polemi- 
cal, and Michael Brown’s ‘The Condem- 
nation and Persecution of the Hippies’ 
(first published in TRANS-action) is both 
partisan and polemical. He finds a close 
parallel between the extermination of the 
Jews in Germany and the social distaste 
for hippies in the U.S.A., and strikes out 
wildly in every direction! His essay 
writhes with hatred (and misunder- 
standing) of adult American society. In 
the context of Roszak on the counter- 
culture, Lifton on protean man and 
Lofland on the youth ghetto, one can 
see what ideological dynamite this 
symposium could prove in the hands of 
American students anxious to show why 
they detest contemporary American 
society. I cam imagine campus first- 
year classes in frenzied debate over some 
of the contents and as a result sociology 
conceived of as a political weapon 
rather than as a mature and objective 
discipline. But leaving that important 
issue aside the symposium gives a most 
impressive and exciting sweep round the 
American youth scene and it is in this, 
rather than in its academic corset, that 
its true value resides. 
Leslie Paul 
ex-The Queen’s College, Birmingham 


Culture as Praxis 
Z. Bauman Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1973 198 pp. £3°25 


If constructing grandiose panoramas of 
human existence was ‘the darling vice’ 
of the nineteenth century, most of 
contemporary sociological literature is 
depressingly virtuous in its limited am- 
bitions. Not so Professor Bauman’s book. 
In exploring culture ‘as concept’, ‘as 
structure’ and ‘as praxis’—to quote the 
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titles of its three sections—it touches 
upon the most crucial, and therefore the 
most controversial problems of the 
cultural sciences, and ranges over an 
impressive amount of anthropological 
and philosophical literature. Sociological 
material is rather less in evidence. 
Despite the sociologists’ lasting concern 
with popular vs. mass culture, this issue, 
though neither irrelevant to conceptual 
clarification nor to structural analysis, 
and central to culture as praxis, is left 
aside. Even more surprisingly the socio- 
logy of knowledge is barely mentioned. 
The Karl Marx quoted in this book is 
the philosopher of alienation and of 
human praxis, not the protagonist of the 
superstructure as reflection—another un- 
expected omission. The author’s ruthless 
selectiveness, like the breadth of his 
erudition, recalls an earlier, less special- 
ized and less self-critical age. 

Bauman isolates three concepts of 
culture: the hierarchical, ‘value-saturated’ 
inherited from classical Antiquity (and 
from the Judeo-Christian tradition, 
which is ignored); the differential, based 
on a rejection of universals, not traced 
to historical origins, but ‘inherent in the 
intellectual climate of modernity’; and 
the generic, emphasizing the common-~ 
ality of mankind’s sets of tools and mean- 
ings. It is this generic concept, again 
Graeco-Roman, but related to the 
structural—functionalist model of the 
social system—hence presumably both 
modernistic and value-loaded—which 
was allegedly, ‘coined in order to over- 
come the persistent opposition between 
the spiritual and the real, thought and 
matter, body and mind’, 

The second section centres on ‘culture 
as structure’, reviewing the recent con- 
tribution of structuralism to our under- 
standing of language, communication 
and meaning. The alternative view of 
culture as distorting a natural order 
rather than superimposing patterns on 
chaos, does not rate a mention. Yet this 
Rousseauian approach has significantly 
contributed to both Western and Eastern 
European thought. 

The last section focuses on the ex- 
clusiveness of cultures, the rejection of 
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‘sliminess’ in primitive societies and of 
‘otherness’ in all societies. The detailed 
analysis of marginality is perhaps likely 
to appeal most to sociologists, whereas 
the remainder of the book is predomin- 
antly destined to those concerned with 
the history of thought and the philosophy 
of anthropology. 
Michalina Vaughan 
University of Lancaster 


Power, Racism, Privilege: Race 
Relations in Theoretical and 
Sociohistorical Perspectives 
William J. Wilson Macmillan 1973 


224 pp. $7.95 (£3°95) 


Wilson’s main thesis is that racism ‘is 
invoked as a line of defence when the 
system of racial stratification is threaten- 
ed by either ideological attacks against 
racial domination or subordinate group 
encroachment in areas where dominant 
members assume prior claim’ (p. 190). 
He shows also that when, for example, 
black subordination is institutionalized 
and there is a settled racial order, 
cultural racism is an adequate justification 
for the dominant group. But when the 
order is threatened then biological racism 
becomes the basis for domination. 
Racial conflict, according to Wilson, 
must be understood in terms of the 
power of dominant and subordinate 
groups and the subordinate group’s 
perception of its power. The author thus 
attempts to relate different kinds of 
racism to different racial situations. But 
he moves beyond the statics of institu- 
tional and ideological connections to 
examine the dynamics of racial conflict. 
The major part of the book is devoted 
to a discussion of racism and racial con- 
flict in the USA. Wilson examines the 
role of the black in the conflicts between 
Northern and Southern elites and be- 
tween American labour and capital. 
He shows that black advancement was 
accelerated by the power confirmed 
upon them in the demand for labour and 
political stability during the world wars 
and later (until the election of Nixon) 
because America needed to maintain an 


ideological stance to improve its world 
image, which made it difficult to resist 
minority group demands at home, The 
equation of racial conflict with power 
conflict is well sustained and the con- 
nection between power situations and 
types of racism demonstrated without 
ignoring important factors extrinsic to 
the racial order. 

The South African chapter is less 
satisfactory because the discussion is so 
brief. Nonetheless the same themes are 
developed; early paternalistic racism 
shifted to biological racism when white 
supremacy was threatened, now with 
supremacy assured cultural racism is the 
main ideological basis of apartheid. In 
comparing the two societies Wilson 
makes the point that industrialization 
modifies or adapts to the racial order 
rather than destroying it and that one 
can not therefore rely on any inner 
‘logic’ of industrialization to overturn 
racial domination. 

Robert Moore 
University of Aberdeen 


Direct Action and Liberal 
Democracy 

April Carter Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1973 vii + 163 pp. £280 (£140 
paperback) 


April Carter succeeds in combining a 
succinct review of the literature on 
political protest with a perceptive ana- 
lysis of the relationship between direct 
action and representative democracy. 
Although clearly sympathetic to direct 
action and disenchanted with much of 
the conduct of modern governments, she 
provides a well-balanced account of the 
aims, arguments and tactics of recent 
manifestations of direct action in Britain 
and the United States; and she offers a 
judicious audit of their successes and 
failures. 

But for all these merits the book 
suffers from two shortcomings. First, 
one might have reasonably expected 
Miss Carter to give much more con- 
sideration than she does as to what it is 
in the nature of the modern state which 
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has prompted such a widespread re- 
course to direct action in the past 
decade or so. It is true that she gives 
specific reasons for the rise of Black 
‘Power, campus revolts, the Committee 
of 100, etc., but nowhere does she fully 
examine the role of the mass media, 
changes in political socialization, the 
practice of modern government, or the 
responsiveness of political parties and 
other such institutions or processes to 
explain why direct action has become so 
extensive a feature of contemporary 
political life. 

Secondly, while she makes the point 
that since direct action is invariably 
limited to specific issues it cannot 
generate any political theorizing worthy 
of the name, she does not attempt to 
speculate on whether recent outbursts of 
direct action are likely to have any long 
run effects on the future activity of 
politics above and beyond their im- 
mediate considerations. 

Trevor Smith 
Queen Mary College, London 


Universities for All 
George Z. F. Bereday Jossey-Bass 1973 
158 pp. £3°95 


The rapid growth of higher education in 
all advanced industrial societies is an 
important phenomenon for students of 
social and educational change. It raises 
fascinating sociological questions about 
the relationship between economy and 
culture and knowledge systems, about 
stratification, and educational selection. 
A comparative study of the move from 
elitist to mass higher education might 
be expected to throw some light on 
these general questions. Unfortunate- 
ly Universities for All does not do this. 
The framework in which various 
aspects of universities ranging from the 
nature of the curriculum to the distribu- 
tion of power in academic institutions is 
studied, is that of the transition to mass 
higher education. The author ambi- 
tiously attempts to review the stage of 
development of systems of higher educa- 
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tion in North America, Japan, the 
U.S.S.R. and Europe, arguing that the 
U.S.A. is nearest to mass higher educa- 
tion with Japan, Canada and the 
U.S.S.R. occupying an intermediate 
position and Europe cautiously bringing 
up the rear. The author’s main sources 
are a series of O.E.C.D. reports and his 
own first-hand experience of universities 
in various countries. With such slender 
resources factual inaccuracies and a 
tendency to overgeneralize are not sur- 
prising. Some of the descriptions about 
British universities conform to con- 
ventional stereotypes rather than to 
current reality. For example, he claims 
that the humanities predominate in 
British universities, whereas in fact only 
17 per cent of university teachers have 
posts in these subjects, which is lower 
than any of the other five major groups 
with the exception of medicine and 
approximately the same as the propor- 
tion in comparable American institu- 
tions. The role of certain important 
institutions such as U.C.C.A. is badly 
misrepresented. Elementary mistakes 
such as these about the readers’ own 
country must give rise to suspicion about 
the accuracy of the descriptions of other 
countries. 

Analysis, prescription and prediction 
tends to be mixed up, and insufficient 
evidence is provided for many assertions. 
Indeed references are few and far be- 
tween and the bibliography is sparse, 
although the author’s own previous 
work is listed extensively. The problem 
of comparing like with like in so many 
diverse systems barely gets a mention. 

In spite of many glaring faults the 
book does have some merit. It clearly 
identifies the main problems shown by 
systems of higher education in all in- 
dustrial societies, and poses some in- 
teresting questions about how far the 
various countries will innovate along 
American lines or diverge from the U.S. 
pattern. And what the book lacks in 
scholarship is partly made up by read- 
ability. For those seeking an intro- 
ductory volume about the nature of 
higher education in industrial society, 
they could do worse than read this 
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book. For those who want a well docu- 

mented, original or theoretically sophisti- 

cated study, they would do well to go 
elsewhere. 

Tessa Blackstone 

LSE. 


The Sociology of Educational Ideas 
Julia Evetts Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1973 168 pp. £250 (41-25 paper) 


This is a comprehensive analysis of a 
considerable amount of educational re- 
search and debate, which has been pur- 
sued over the last twenty years. To bring 
order to a wide range of studies, the 
author argues that the first objective is 
to determine the underlying value 
systems of the different analyses. It is 
possible that a particular dominant 
assumption will influence the way an 
educational problem is interpreted and 
the particular conception of intelligence 
held, and it will also be associated with a 
‘perceived desirable relationship be- 
tween education and the total society’ 
(p. 128). Mrs Evetts contends that there 
are two predominant types of educa- 
tional philosopher. She labels these the 
‘idealists’ and the ‘progressives’, To the 
idealist the most important function of 
education is to convey the best of the 
established culture to succeeding genera~ 
tions, whereas the progressive sees the 
aim of education to be the encourage- 
ment of the individual’s development 
through his own experiences. 

Utilizing this dichotomy, an appraisal 
is made of the various areas that have 
been studied by sociologists, educational- 
ists, and others with an interest in educa- 
tion. In part one consideration is given 
to debates about intelligence, ‘knowledge 
ideal’, equality of opportunity, and 
selection in education. In part two the 
author discusses education and society 
by looking at the organization of educa- 
tion, class, status and power, and the 
different sociological approaches that 
have been used. By disentangling the 
value positions of the various studies, 
she hopes that the discussion of and 


policy planning in education may be 
developed in a more meaningful way. 

Given the obvious limitations of such 

a typology, the book does provide a 

student embarking on a study of the 

Sociology of Education with an excellent 

introduction, and one that escapes from 

the traditional approaches to the subject. 

Maurice R. E. Mealing 

Polytechnic of North London 


The School and Moral Development 
Barry Sugarman Croom Helm 1973 
285 pp. £475 (42°25) 


It is disappointing to find a new publish- 
ing house, whose representatives have 
approached potential authors in aca- 
demic institutions secking to print 
manuscripts of high quality for the 
higher education field, including in their 
lists such a book as this. The author 
identifies himself as a sociologist making 
the first systematic attempt to face ‘the 
big issues of moral education’, The 
reader might be forgiven for thinking 
that this singular claim is made in jest 
and that the rest of the book is to be 
read in a similar vein. It does not seem 
possible to think that any sociologist in 
1973 can write, as Dr Sugarman does in 
his first chapter, that ‘impulse control’ 
is one of the most fundamental elements 
in ‘Western civilization’ and that ‘the 
expression of conflict and hostility has 
tended to move away from expression 
in feuding and fighting towards institu- 
tionalized methods of resolution (through . 
civil law courts for example) as well as 
being reduced on account of the in- 
creasing tendency of people to restrain 
impulsive behaviour in response to 
evolving social norms which proscribe 
such conduct with increasing strictness’. 
Vietnam and Chile are of course not 
situated in the Western World, and 
Northern Ireland is an underdeveloped 
region. 

That perhaps the book was written on 
a peaceful planet in an outer galaxy 
visited occasionally by Starship Enter- 
prise, is an idea which is suggested by the 
frequent encounters with ‘the MEP’ who 
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might well be a distant relative of Cap- 
tain Kirk if not of Mr Spock. ‘He or she 
is someone who has concern for other 
«people such that their feelings, wants 
and interests count with one and are not 
smiightly overridden for the sake of one’s 
‘own goals; the MEP is competent at 
social skills, good at knowing other 
people’s feelings and good at knowing 
and expressing their own; knowledge- 
able about the physical and social 
worlds; the MEP is objective and un- 
prejudiced in sizing up situations and 
unafraid to proceed with the plan of 
action intended; lastly the MEP, when 
thinking about what to do in an un- 
familiar situation or in passing judgment 
on action already taken, thinks in terms 
of universalistic moral principles based 
on concern for the rights of other people 
as well as himself’. Such morally-edu- 
cated persons are apparently needed in 
our society, and well they may be, but 
Dr Sugarman gives so little space to the 
analysis of ‘our society’ or its conflicting 
‘ideologies, in which definitions of mor- 
ality in any universal sense must be at 
least problematic, that the reader can 
only be amazed. What sociology there is 
seems to be very Durkheimian, too, 
which is strange, since there is no men- 
tion of Durkheim’s own attempt to 
discuss Moral Education. This is not a book 
which I can recommend to sociologists. 


“Inside a Curriculum Project 
M. D. Shipman Methuen 1974 xi + 


190 pp. £3°25 (£1-75 paperback) 


This book, presented as a case study 
in the process of curriculum change, 
describes the way in which a Schools 
Council curriculum project on ‘Inte- 
grated Studies’ was established and im- 
plemented; it investigates the impact of 
the project on the trial schools involved, 
and the impact of the latter on the pro- 
ject; and finally it views these aspects 
both from the researcher’s angle and 
from the inside of the project. 

The book acknowledges the difficulty 
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experienced by the outsider in feeling 
what such an investigation is really like, 
and so it presents views of insiders 
through some end-of-chapter comments. 
There is a certain artificiality about 
these comments since they do not always 
illuminate a particular problem but 
simply demonstrate a difference of 
opinion amongst the investigators con- 
cerned with the project. Indeed, they 
are little more than marginal glosses. 
Anyone who has been involved in aca- 
demic work is fully aware of the pettiness 
of a great deal of human relationships in 
this scene; and, of course, it is not peculiar 
to education. But it is not very inspiring, 
however true, to be reminded that there 
are ‘brittle periods’ and ‘repressed re- 
sentments’ which eventually are ‘given 
unaccustomed air’ (p. 74). We all know 
this to be part and parcel of any change 
in curriculum—and it represents the 
least pleasant or novel aspect of it. Nor is 
it really so unaccustomed. 

Marten Shipman is undoubtedly a very 
competent author, but he would have 
produced a better, and more enduring, 
book if he had developed the total theme 
himself without such glosses. The chapter 
by David Jenkins on ‘Schools, teachers 
and curriculum change’ provides some 
rather fanciful and metaphorical material 
depicting the project and its responses as 
a variety of things from a ‘gift of grace’ 
to a ‘cargo cult’. But there is something 
forced and inappropriate about the 
transfer of valid theological and social- 
anthropological symbols to describe the 
relationship of the curriculum project to 
its trial schools, however novel it may be. 

There is one thing that the book makes 
pellucid to those who would set about a 
project of this nature with Bloom-like 
objectivity: curriculum change does not 
proceed ‘through a clear cycle from the 
statement of objectives to an evaluation 
of the learning strategies used. It is a 
process of bargaining, negotiation and 
horse-trading’. Thank God (and Ship- 
man) for the demise of taxonomy, in 
practice if not in theory. 

Ivor Morrish 
La Sainte Union College of Education, 
Southampton 
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The English Sixth Form: a Case 
Stady in Curriculum Research 
Philip H. Taylor, W. A. Reid and B. J. 
Holley Routledge and Kegan Paul 1974 
186 pp. £3°95 


The authors set out to research the 
curriculum of the English sixth form, 
stating at the very beginning that this is 
only one small part of a wider endeavour 
in curriculum studies. In fact, the case 
study is rather narrower and more un- 
usual in its emphasis than their modest 
introduction would lead us to believe. 
They do not focus on courses of study as 
being the main constituent of a sixth 
form curriculum. In the first instance, 
they investigate the different organiza~ 
tional variants of sixth forms through an 
historical analysis of their origins and a 
sample of schools in the west midlands 
and north-west of England. Second, 
they inspect teachers’ and headteachers’ 
attitudes to those organizations, their 
objectives, proposals for reform and the 
influences and constraints on change in 
the existing educational framework. 
Third, they explore the impact of uni- 
versities on the teaching and curriculum 
in sixth forms. Finally, they assess the 
possibility of curriculum reform within 
the system, given the beliefs that they 
have found prevalent, and they conclude 
with some proposals for strategic changes 
to the policy process. 

The book is first and foremost a 
report of research conducted on a small 
number of schools and their staffs. It 
provides a detailed description of the 
attitudes of some sixth form teachers 
towards their present working situation. 
To this end, sophisticated statistical 
techniques such as factor analysis, the 
development of scales and difference 
between means tests are used. But the 
response rate to the various question- 
naires rarely rose over 50 per cent. 

The most interesting finding of the 
study is that teachers believe that they 
have considerable influence over their 
teaching in the sixth form and over the 
design of courses. They do not point up 
many constraints on their behaviour, nor 
do they point to more significant in- 


fluences than themselves. Their influence 
over teaching appears to them to be 
slightly greater than that over curriculum 
per se. There, the examining boards, 
dubbed as purely academic, are seen as 
significant. The authors therefore stress 
the need to engage teachers in discussions 
and proposals for change in the sixth 
form and more radical reforms of the 
educational system. 

The book is a very competent but 
rather pedestrian analysis in the field of 
curriculum studies. It deepens our 
knowledge of teacher attitudes and 
demonstrates their complexity. But it is 
limited because we have no idea whether 
teachers’ perceptions of the situation 
have any basis in reality. The more 
significant questions about actual sources 
of influence on the sixth form curriculum 
and the relationship of a ‘hidden’ cur- 
riculum to the social structure are not 
explicitly diagnosed or explored. The 
book will be of most use for intending 
teachers to recognise their potential 
impact and areas of discretion. Yet these 
conclusions are masked by a welter of 
difficult, statistical operations. 

Miriam E. David 
Bristol University 


Participation in 
Campbell Balfour (ed.) Croom Helm 1973 
217 pp. £400 (£195 paperback) 


The aim of this collection of essays, 
as stated in the Introduction, is ‘to 
describe, analyse, and prescribe meaning- ` 
ful forms of participation in industry 
through which workers are consulted 
about, and in turn can influence, the 
factors which shape their working lives’, 
Its clear standpoint is the advocacy of 
worker participation for its own sake; 
that ‘men and women should have the 
right or opportunity to realize their full 
potential in work’. Indisputably, aim 
and motive are admirable but, inevitably, 
their respective fulfilment and justifi- 
cation opens up so wide a field of theory 
and practice that it is doubtful whether 
they could ever be dealt with adequately 
in a single volume. 
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In the first chapter, Campbell Balfour 
makes a brave attempt to discuss a 
wide range of constraints on the imple- 
; mentation of meaningful participative 
systems, and to assess the size and nature 
of the demand for them. Central to the 
whole debate is whether workers want to 
participate at all, and whether the pro- 
pensity to participate will vary according 
to the kinds of decision under consider- 
ation, and the levels at which they are 
taken. Balfour ‘feels’ there is pressure for 
participation taking shape among workers 
and that ‘the evidence can be drawn from 
various sources’. It is a pity that the 
latter are not quoted because, to the 
reviewer’s knowledge, they are few in 
number, highly inconclusive, and in- 
complete. In consequence of so broad a 
perspective, an impression is given of 
superficiality, and a certain randomness 
in selection of key areas. 

Most of the writings that follow make 
few attempts to enlarge on introductory 
themes, but do give considerable insight 
into the structure, functions, and dy- 
namics of different institutions of par- 
ticipation in different settings. Fred 
Boggis gives a distinctively competent 
historical account of workers’ co-opera- 
tives, and argues that improvements in 
business management techniques and 
expansion of producer and consumer 
services have created new opportunities 
for transforming past failure into a 
future success. Peter Anthony gives an 
original critique of joint consultation in 
the Coal Industry, but makes a dangerous 
generalization that at best joint consul- 
tation is inappropriate and wasteful in 
achieving goals, and at worst is likely 
to impede their achievement. However, 
as George Thomason shows later in a 
review of participation in private sector 
organizations (prefaced, incidentally, 
with a clear conceptual framework that 
could usefully have been presented in the 
first chapter, and used to integrate the 
essays), there are many varieties of joint 
consultation, whose variable effectiveness 
is determined by their form and by the 
environment in which they operate. Ken 
Jones gives an inside view of the British 
Steel Corporation’s employee director 
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scheme, carefully tracing its development 
and teething-troubles, and providing use- 
ful check-off procedures for installing 
participative systems elsewhere. Ken 
Alexander describes developments in 
participation on Clydeside (including 
the famous work-in), and appends a 
case study on workers’ self-management 
in a Yugoslav shipyard. A final chapter 
examines worker participation in a 
European context, supplementing rather 
than extending the current literature. 
Separately viewed, many of these 
essays cut new ground in what is now a 
confused and overstudied area of investi- 
gation, and give much useful information 
on underpractised participative systems. 
It is a pity that no mention is made of 
a widely practised ‘de facto’ alternative 
to current trends, namely that of 
informal joint regulation at workplace 
level, notable for its success in making 
inroads into unilateral management 
decision-making processes, where formal 
institutions have failed. Finally, viewed 
as a collection, these papers are frag- 
mented in substance and method, and 
constitute a rather odd mix. There are 
recurrent themes but, in the absence of 
an explicit integrating framework and a 
realistic set of objectives, many themes 
fall by the wayside, and do not receive 
the multi-faceted attention that one 
would expect in a collection of readings. 
Paul Bate 
University of Bath 


Strikes and Industrial Conflict 
Geoffrey K. Ingham Macmillan 1974 95 
PP- 95P 


Geoffrey Ingham’s book purports to be 
an essay on strikes and industrial con- 
flict. It is essentially five essays loosely 
connected by the theme that ‘the 
development of formal institutions for the 
regulation of industrial conflict have led 
to a withering away of the strike’. As 
such the emphasis is on levels of strike 
activity and not industrial conflict in 
general. 

Accepting the author’s admission that 
the book is tentative, sketchy and brief, 
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the work does focus attention on the 
importance of infrastructural variation 
and the development of particular 
industrial relations systems. The opening 
chapter deals critically with the Ross and 
Hartman thesis on the ‘withering away of 
the strike’ and serves to introduce the 
topic of infrastructural variation. Util- 
izing as examples the industrial relations 
systems of Scandinavia and Britain, 
Ingham argues that the development of 
particular systems and their subsequent 
levels of strike activity are reflections of 
infrastructural variation (specifically, 
variations in industrial concentration, 
complexity of technical and organ- 
izational structure, product differen- 
tiation and specialization). 

Ingham maintains that the special- 
ization, concentration and simple tech- 
nical and business structures of Scandi- 
navian countries support the growth of 
highly centralized and regulated indus- 
trial relations systems. In contrast, Brit- 
ain’s ‘fragmented bargaining structure 
and low level of normative regulation’ is 
seen as a reflection of a complex and 
differentiated infrastructure. It is further 
suggested that the resultant industrial 
relations systems are likely to give rise to 
varying levels of strike activity, notably in 
explanation of the higher level of strike 
activity Britain experiences relative to 
that of Scandinavian countries. 

Whilst suffering from a lack of depth 
and integration, Ingham’s book does 
provide a valuable, tentative document 
on the importance of infrastructural 
variation. 

Malcolm G. Wilders 

Social Survey Division 
Office of Population Censuses 
and Social Surveys 


Social Stratification and Trade 
Unionism 

George Bain, David Coates and Valerie Ellis 
Heinemann Educational Books 1973 

174 pp. £250 


The authors of this book manage, in only 
four chapters, but to their own very 
obvious satisfaction, to demolish the view 


that trade unionism is linked with social 
stratification. In reading it one is struck, 
not only by the simple-mindedness of 
those who have previously written in this 
area (including the present reviewer), 
and the grudging way in which they have 
dealt with any complexity (‘as she her- 
self admits...’, ‘even Prandy...is 
forced to conclude ...’, ‘Blackburn him- 
self recognizes the weakness...’), but 
also by the way in which they have made 
wild generalizations beyond the data 
that they have immediately available, 
and yet have confined themselves to very 
particular statements about the situations 
that they have actually studied. 

Unfortunately, having been convinced 
that social reality, in this area at least, is 
very complex, and that existing theories 
which attempt to bring some order into 
it are inadequate, the reader finds him- 
self at the concluding paragraphs. The 
authors allow themselves no more than a 
couple of paragraphs in which to bring 
in wisdom and light, summed up in 
the final sentence: ‘yet paradoxically, if 
power is seen to stratify society into 
groups, then the way is open for a 
reconsideration of the relationship be- 
tween social stratification and trade 
union’. 

It is difficult to be charitable towards 
such an uncharitable book, but it may 
be the case that previous writers in this 
area have been unable to make them- 
selves clear; that in referring to Marx and 
Weber, for example, they have been un- 
aware that both had some ideas on the 
link between power and stratification. 
Others may judge this for themselves. 
Certainly they should not be advised to 
turn to the present book as an intro- 


duction. 
K. Prandy 
University of Cambridge 


British Political Sociology Yearbook 
Vol. 1. Elites in Western Democracy 
Ivor Crewe (ed.) Croom Helm 1974 360 


PP. £5°95 


Ivor Crewe is quite explicit about the pur- 
pose of this yearbook: it is to ‘strengthen 
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the state of political sociology in Britain 
by gathering together original work 
on the political sociology of Britain’. He 
z believes that British political sociology 
as an organized academic activity can 
hardly be said to exist, and he hopes that 
the publication of a regular Yearbook 
(this one on elites, later ones on race, 
stratification, ideology and community 
power) will nourish the growing infant 
by acting as a ‘regular medium of 
communication amongst political sociol- 
ogists’. 

The assumption is that there is a 
discipline called political sociology which 
should be encouraged and that there are 
persons working within this discipline 
who have something worth saying to each 
other. The evidence from this Yearbook 
is not very encouraging: it reflects a 
general confusion amongst sociologists 
and political scientists about the objects 
and methods of the subject. The essays 
collected here do not unite around a 
coherent body of theory or set of concepts. 

- Apart from the fact that they all have 
something to do with ‘elites’, there is 
little connection between them. One fails 
to see what value there is in lumping 
them together in a volume costing £5°95 
when most would serve as well if pub- 
lished in the usual journals. 

This is not to criticize the essays 
individually. Ivor Crewe provides a 
useful introduction to the study of elites 
in Britain and the Bibliography of Studies 
on British Elites is clearly of value. The 
remaining ten essays are divided into 
three groups; these are empirical studies, 
methodological studies and studies in 
elite theory (in that order). The con- 
tribution of these studies is mainly to add 
a little more rigour and a quantity of 
information to our knowledge of British 
politics: for example, of the managerial 
and the political elites; methods of 
collecting and analysing information; 
and some enlightened comment and 
scepticism on classical and contemporary 
theories. In this, the volume achieves its 
modest aim to be a ‘preliminary foray’ in 
the direction of systematic, comparative 
research on elites, ginegring up the polite 
and unadventurous traditions which 
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have dominated British studies. The 

overall appeal of the book should be to 

students of politics and to political 

scientists looking for new approaches to 
old problems. 

Susanne Wood 

Birkbeck College 


The Politics of Policy in Local 
Government 

John Dearlove London Cambridge 1973 
University Press 287 pp. £4:00 


This book seeks to explain the formation 
of public policy in the Royal Borough of 
Kensington and Chelsea. In the first 
part the author argues the limitations of 
established theories which see policy 
formation as the product of voting be- 
haviour, of pressure groups or of demo- 
graphic determinants. His point is that 
government has substantial autonomy 
and that an analysis of policy formation 
which ignores the behaviour of elected 
representatives will not make sense, 

As befits its social composition the 
Royal Borough has been under Con- 
servative control since 1900. Neverthe- 
less the borough contains in Notting 
Hill what has since the war been perhaps 
the worst area of housing stress in Lon- 
don. Dearlove’s enquiries serve to show 
how the Conservative group on the coun- 
cil has managed to sustain a largely un- 
yielding stance in the face of growing 
pressures from community groups in the 
north of the borough. The core of his 
study is a fascinating account of the 
mechanisms for recruiting and socializ- 
ing new members of the Conservative 
group, and of the ways in which ‘un- 
helpful’ sources of information and 
pressure are filtered out by Conservative 
councillors. 

The Royal Borough is certainly a 
special case, and in assessing Dearlove’s 
wider theoretical claim it is important 
to ask how far his findings apply else- 
where. To begin with, the long-standing 
single party rule is itself a product of the 
social composition of the borough—a 
demographic variable—and Dearlove 
does not put forward evidence to suggest 
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that the council has ever pursued or 
sought to pursue a policy seriously at 
odds with the wishes or interests of the 
majority ‘of the electorate. Hence his 
findings do not contradict what one 
would expect to find from a broader 
demographic analysis of policy forma- 
tion. What he shows very vividly, 
however, is that councillors have little 
difficulty in insulating themselves from 
pressure groups that have no connection 
with the Conservative Party, and that 
the Conservatives in the Royal Borough 
have been able to sustain a gentlemanly 
form of democratic centralism. The 
community activists have been able to 
do little but administer pinpricks at the 
local level, and the silent majority has 
had little to fear from public participa- 
tion. 

In the past a great many local authori- 
ties have been under the permanent or 
near-permanent control of a single party. 
One would expect to find in them a 
degree of majority party group auto- 
nomy equivalent to that described in the 
Royal Borough. Herein lies the signifi- 
cance of Dearlove’s analysis and perhaps 
the explanation for the current growth 
of community politics. What his analysis 
does not show, however, is how much of 
this autonomy is likely to be retained in 
circumstances where political allegiances 
and the outcome of elections are less 
predictable. 

Stephen Hatch 
LSE. 


The Evolution of the British 
Welfare State 
Derek Fraser Macmillan 1973 299 pp. 


£3°75 (£175 paperback) 


This book is subtitled ‘A History of Social 
Policy since the Industrial Revolution’, 
and the author states that this better 


expresses its purpose than the title. It is 
a textbook developed from courses on 
‘the historical background to social 
policy’ given at the University of Brad- 
ford. It is a welcome addition to the’ 
limited number of texts which deal with 
the history of social policy. It seemed to 
me more coherent and more readable 
than its only serious rival, M. Bruce, Ths 
Coming of the Welfare State, but it does not 
deal so fully with the early history of 
social policy. In addition to the main 
text the book has a select time chart, a 
documentary appendix, and a useful 
bibliography. 

The first four chapters of the text deal 
in turn with factory legislation, the Poor 
Law, public health, education and wel- 
fare, from the late eighteenth century to 
the 1870s. The fifth chapter explores the 
relationship between the social ideas of 
the Victorians and the growth of the 
mid-Victorian administrative state. 
After a chapter on poverty and its treat- 
ment in the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century, twentieth century 
developments are covered in three 
chapters on the Liberal measures 1905- 
1914, on the Inter-War Years, and on 
the Second World War and the post- 
war Labour government. 

The treatment of these themes is com- 
petent but unremarkable. Mr Fraser 
struggles admirably with the difficulties 
involved in relating social policy develop- 
ments to their economic, social and 
political context in a short book. He 
manages to convey something of the 
divergent interpretations among his- 
torians of the events he describes. In the 
final analysis it is an orthodox story of 
pragmatism, pressure group politics, and 
escape from the shadow of a deterrent 
Poor Law. Perhaps one can expect no 
more of an introductory text. 

Peter S. George 
Oxford Polytechnic 


Copyright © 1975 by Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd 
PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY BUTLER AND TANNER LTD, FROME AND LONDON 
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MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 
The Social Services and Christian Belief 
by Dorothy Howell-Thomas 


In recent years a demand has been evidenced for clarification of a 
relationship between the social services and the Church. 

The background structures and institutional aspects of the social 
services and the Church are described in some detail, the aim of the 
book being “mutual interpretation in contemporary terms”. 

The volume will appeal to clergy and others working for the 


Church, all official and voluntary social workers, Universities, 
Colleges and other educational centres. 


128 pages (limp covers) £1.25 
(post & packing 25p) 


CHURCH INFORMATION OFFICE 
Church House, Deans Yard, London SW1P 3NZ 


POWER: A RADICAL VIEW 
Steven Lukes 


Studies in Sociology series 
Power relations are most obviously exhibited in visible conflicts of 
ferences. This book opens the way to a d analysis of the less visible 
dimensions of power which operate collective forces and social 
arrangements to suppress potential issues and avert confrontation, 
715p 


THE IDEA OF SOCIAL CHOICE 
David J. Mayston 


Studies in Economics series 
This concise and perceptive introduction to the theory of social choice 
both places the topic in its historical context and explores the most import- 
ant recent developments, providing a valuable background text for 
students of the subject. 
£125 


Further details and inspection/approval copies from Anne Cakott, 
The Macmillan Press, Little Essex sie London WC2R 3LF 





Socialist criminology 
Theory and practice 


E. Buchholz, et al, German Democratic Republic XON 
A book for those in the West who seek a better understanding of the HOUSE 
philosophy behind socialist countries’ penal codes. Studies 
£8.00 Available 
Maladjusted youth 


An experiment in rehabilitation 

Katja Vodopivec, University of Ljubljana 

An intriguing account of Yugoslavian efforts to substitute institutional 

control with permissive guidance, , PF 
£6.00 Available ; 


Deviant drivers 

John Macmillan, Teesside Poly technic 

Motorists’ behaviour analysed in the context of soclal attitudes and political 
pressures, 


£7.30 May 1975 


Farm policies in socialist countries 

Theodor Bergmann, Hohenheim University, Stuttgart 

A detailed examination of the manner in which political influences affect 
the productivity of the land. 

£7.95 April 1975 


inventory of information resources in the 

social sciences 

J. Michael Brittain, Stephen A. Roberts, 

University of Bath (eds) 

This book provides details of specialised Information resources, research 
and services in the social sciences and related fields operating and published 
mainly in Western Europe, Scandinavia, Italy, Canada and Japan. 

Price to be announced í July 1976 


From LEXINGTON BOOKS 


Legitimacy and ethnicity 

A case study of Singapore 

Peter A. Busch, Yale University 

Here is an investigation of the problem faced by many countries which 
have recently become independent in the creation of a strong, durable 
state in a multiethnic society. 


£6.80 Available 


Order from your bookseller or, in case of difficulty, from , 
SAXON HOUSE, D.C. Heath Ltd., 1 Westmead, Farnborough, Hants, GU14 7RU E 
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ESIGNING FREEDOM, by Stafford Beer, Inter- 
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PATTERNS OF POLITICAL 
BEHAVIOUR 


Aoc Barb: Senior Lecturer In Polities, 
Univarsity of Kent 


A basic taxt for second and third year and even 
some graduate courses In political analysis and 
comparative politics. 


April 224 pages £235 paper £5-00 boards 











THE ROOTS OF RUSSIAN 
COMMUNISM 

A Social and Historical Study of Russian Social 
Democracy 1898-1907 

David Lane, Fellow of Emmanuel College 
Cambridge 


This classic work fs now svallsble In pâparbatie 
Tha book is concerned with the orig! 
of Russian Communism, with the background 
of the men who supported it, and with the 
structure and activities of local party organ- 
isations, 


January 256 pages £265 paperback only 











THE SOCIOLOGY OF HOUSEWORK 
Ann Oakley, Research Fellow, Bedford Collega 












The importance of this book lles In the cor- 
rection of the traditional sociological view that 
wortren ‘work’ outside the homa but not in b 
k adopts an entirely novel 

women’s ‘family’ role by analysing phronatllhrs 
as a job, analogous to any other kind of work. 


November 1974 256 pages £1-95 paper 
£3-95 boards 
























THE POVERTY OF EDUCATION 


David Byrne, Research Director, Tynemouth 
Community, Deyslopment EO BHT 
WilHamson, Lecturer In Sociology University 
of Durham and Barbara Fletcher, Research 
Assistant, Department of Sociol and Social 
Administration, University of Du 


The results of a research project which exam- 
ined variations in the educational attainment 
of children from diferent social classes and 
regional backgrounds. 


January 224 pages £4-95 boards only 


LAW AND STATE: The Case of Northern 
treland 


Kevin Boyle, Tom Hadden and Paddy Hillyard 


This book Ia based on the submission to the 
Gardiner Committee by Kevin Boyle, Tom 
Hadden and Paddy Hillyard. It shows how the 

army has misused the ‘am in pursuit of Its 
own ‘military security’ policy, based on a 
largo-ccale screening in Republican areas, and 
how this results in diferent rules belng applied 
to Protestant and Catholic suspects. 


April 208 pages £225 paper £473 boards 





“BORN TO WIN 
Transactional Analysis with 
Gestalt Experiments 


Muriel James & Dorothy Jongeward 


This stimulating book, which has been 
widely acclaimed since {ts first appearance 
in 1971, is primarily concerned with the 
theory of transactional analysis and its 
application to the daily lives of ordinary 
people, in helping them analyse, explore 
and develop their personalities. The 
theories and experiments described have 
wide implications for professionals in 
industrial, educational and medical 
sociology, psychologists, managers and all 
those whose work relies on effective 
communication. 


286 pp/94 Hles/1971/paper/ 
201 03319 4/£2.80 


WINNING WITH PEOPLE 


Dorothy Jongeward & Muriel James 


This workbook, though designed for use in 
conjunction with Born to Win, may also be 
used separately as a guide to Transactional 
Analysis in the job situation to improve 
management communication. It features a 
combination of exercises, group activities 
and instruction through definitions, 
examples and diagrams. 


128 pp/1972/paper/201 03314 3/ 
£2.20 


Transuction ul 
Analysis 


AFFIRMATIVE ACTION FOR 
WOMEN 

A Practical Guide 

D Jongeward & D Scott 


A collection of original contributions from 
people actively involved in affirmative 
action projects for women. Managers at all 
levels can learn how better to use the 
talents of women in their organizations. 
The authors summarise the current legal 
status of women workers and highlight 
some special problems faced by women at 
work. They suggest new on-the-job training 
plans for women in organizations. 


256 pp/1973/cloth/201 03293 7/ 
£4.95 


EVERYBODY WINS 
Transactional Analysis 
Applied to Organizations 
Dorothy Jongeward & contributors 


The experiences of training directors and 
management consultants, in applying TA to 
organizational problems, provides insight 
and information about some of the current 
applications of TA to organizations, 
marketing and management practices. 


336 pp/1973/cloth/201 03318 6/ 
£6.05 
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A Sccial Atlas of London 
J. W. Shepherd, E. J. Westaway, and T. R. Lee 


The maps in this atlas cover many aspects of London: its historical 
development, its transport networks, and the distribution of social classes, 
ethnic groups, housing, health welfare, education services, and poverty. 

It will appeal to students of planning, urban geography, urban sociology, 
urban politics, and social administration. £495 paper covers £1:95 
Forthcoming 


The Philosophy of Social = 
Explanation 
Edited by Alan Ryan 


This addition to a well-known series follows the pattern of the previous 
volumes. The editor’s introduction discusses the philosophy of the social 
sciences and relates it to the papers he has chosen for reprinting by 
Alasdair MacIntyre, Martin Hollis, George C. Homans, R. P. Dore, 

J. W. N. Watkins, Maurice Mandelbaum, Steven Lukes, Ernest Nagel, 
Charles Taylor, W. G. Runciman, and Alfred Schutz. Paper covers 90p 
- Oxford Readings in | Philosophy 


Embattled Reason 
Essays on Social Knowledge 
Reinhard Bendix 


‘A studied, thoughtful inquiry into the basic problems of the nation today, 
suggesting viable alternatives, which has been written for the profession as 
a whole, but is highly usable for sociology of knowledge, theory, problems, 
or methods courses. ... A first-rate book by a first-class mind which 
should be read by all sociologists. —Choice £4-40 paper covers £2:30 

- OUP New York 











An Introduction to the Study __ 
of Man ss 
J: Z. Young 


‘In its combination of biological erudition, concern for profound issues, 
scientific and social, sensitivity to the problems of mankind and not least 
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New directions in sociological theory ? 


A critical note on phenomenological sociology 
and its antecedents 


In response to the recent publication of a somewhat radical work by 
members of the staff of Goldsmiths’ College, I undertook an analysis of 
a good deal of material produced by sociologists who see themselves as 
‘phenomenologists’.? From this analysis it was possible to draw up a list 
of characteristics of phenomenological sociology as seen by its practi- 
tioners and to derive from it certain other qualities of the paradigm. 
The picture which emerged was as follows: 


1. The philosophical basis and legitimation for phenomenological 
sociology resides in the phenomenology of Husserl, a philosophy re- 
oriented by Schutz in his consideration of the intersubjectivity of the 
‘natural attitude’ and thus made relevant to the study of social pheno- 
mena. 

2. The subject matter of the paradigm is the ‘everyday, common- 
sense, taken-for-granted life-world of the natural attitude’, embodied 
and expressed in stocks of socially constructed ‘recipe’ knowledge. 
Phenomenological sociology studies not only the content of these stocks 
of knowledge, but also the processes by which they are constructed, 
transmitted, received and acted upon, and the role of the organiza- 
tional and institutional structures in shaping these processes. 

3. Man is considered to be both active initiator of planful action and 
receptor of, and respondent to, socially distributed knowledge; he stands 
ina dialectical relationship to social reality, as both producerand product. 


From the second and third of these, it follows that phenomenological 
sociology subscribes to the principles of methodological individualism 
and relativism. Reality, truth and rationality are defined in terms of 
the meanings the individual places on his situation and his actions. 
Consequently, the validity of sociological explanations is contingent 
upon their adequacy at the level of the individual’s subjective inter- 
pretation of common-sense experience. In order to attain this validity 


* Ron Best B.A. B.comm.(gcon.) Lecturer in Economics, Brentwood College of 
Education, Essex 
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phenomenological sociology has to suspend beliefin the causality assump- 
tion of the nomological-deductive hypothesizing which characterizes the 
natural sciences in favour of descriptive, inductive, analysis. Thus (it is 
hoped), a truly ‘objective’ social science is achieved. 

I believe it is possible to show that such claims as these for the merit 
of phenomenological sociology are ill-founded. It can be shown, for 
instance, 


1. that aresearch programme restricted to methodological individual- 
ism is fundamentally inappropriate to the explanation of social pheno- 
mena; 

2. that the pursuit of an objective account of social phenomena by 
the suspension of all assumptions and hypotheses about ‘how things are’ 
is a vain endeavour which leads only to what is, in the final analysis, an 
extremely positivistic, if not behaviourist, account; 

3. that it raises the issues of the nature of subjective and objective 
reality, and of man’s dialectical relationship to social reality, without in 
any way coming to grips with the problems involved; and finally 

4. by restricting the explanation of human action to the subjective 
meanings of the actors, phenomenological sociology is confronted by 
the problems of the relationship between reasons and actions, and of 
what constitutes a causally adequate explanation in these terms, but 
fails to comprehend the significance of these problems for any verstehende 
sociology. 


These criticisms spring from fundamental issues in the philosophy of 
the social sciences, and have been debated at length elsewhere.® I want 
therefore to concentrate attention on the first of the characteristics of 
the paradigm which were outlined earlier: the claim that the philo- 
sophical basis and legitimation of phenomenological sociology resides in 
the philosophy of Husserl, reoriented by Schutz, to provide a research 
programme for the study of social phenomena. I want to argue: 


1. that the object of Husserl’s interest was not that of the ‘phenomeno- 
logical’ sociologists ; 

2. that the work of Schutz, far from providing the essential link 
between these sociologists and Husserl, may actually constitute the non- 
sequitur between them; 

3. that the interpretation of Schutz as a radical critic of conventional 
sociology is, at least, an exaggeration; his postulates for social scientific 
research merely request a greater cognizance of the individual’s sub- 
jective meanings than characterizes some conventional sociology; 

4. that the work of the ‘phenomenological’ sociologists derives from 
the work of Husserl and Schutz only to the degree that it misunder- 
stands it, elaborating some of its peripheral concepts at the expense of its 
central ones, and in some cases actually contradicts its imperatives. 
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Husserl’s primary interest lay in the pursuit, by a series of philo- 
sophical meditations, of the reality ofour subjective conscious experience, 
hoping thus to found a ‘bedrock’ of knowledge providing an essential 
a priori for all sciences.4 The first step in this task is to perform a 
‘phenomenological reduction’ or ‘transcendental epoché’ by which belief 
is suspended in the existence of all but the individual’s conscious 
experience. Within this ‘transcendentally reduced sphere’, Husserl sets 
out to discover how the Ego constitutes himself and the objects of his 
experience. 

Having undergone the phenomenological reduction, all evidence for 
any statements we may make about the world is evidence within our 
experience per se. Consequently, the actual being of anything is always 
secondary in that it presupposes its transcendental being. This is true 
even of my self: ^. . . I reduce my natural human ego and psychic life— 
the realm of my psychological self-experience—to my transcendental 
phenomenological Ego, the realm of transcendental phenomenological self- 
experience’.5 This experience consists of looking at the ‘transcendentally 
reduced cogito’ and is analogous to ‘splitting’ the Ego so that it can be- 
come a ‘disinterested onlooker’ of its own experience as a ‘naively 
interested Ego’.§ 

The essential characteristic of human experience for Husserl was that 
it is always ‘intentional’, i.e. always experience in relation to something. 
As transcendentally reduced Ego, one is able to view oneself as the 
‘naively interested Ego’ and thus to observe how the Ego ‘sees’ /con- 
siders/attends to (cogito) an almost infinite number of objects of atten- 
tion (cogitata). The cogitationes (as Husserl calls them) are experienced 
in the flow of ‘continuous consciousness of internal time’ and may thus 
be recalled. Some of these many cogitationes become synthesized thus 
‘constituting’ an object by the recognition of its ‘essence’ or ‘eidos’. The 
objects of our experience so arrived at are always eidetic, i.e. constituted 
in terms of their essence. (For example, in several cubes of different 
sizes and in different positions and contexts we recognize the eidos ‘cube’.) 

Now if we identify some object of our experience, we do so on the 
basis of ‘evidence’—the evidence of our transcendental subjectivity in 
the form of syntheses of previously experienced or contemporarily 
imagined instances of the object. This synthesis is within the transcen- 
dentally reduced sphere of pure experience. What is presented to us in 
our experience is synthesized with previous ‘evidences’, previous ex- 
periences, which we ‘call up’ and ‘place beside it’, so to speak. We 
synthesize what is presented with what we appresent in our transcen- 
dental subjectivity, while the new object is in turn evidence which con- 
firms our previous experiences. Since only evidence within a particular 
sphere or level (i.e. transcendental or mundane subjectivity) can verify 
experience within that level, it follows that the world of transcendental 
subjectivity and the world of mundane experience (the ‘mundane life- 
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world of the natural attitude’) must be parallel. They are a ‘continuing, 
harmonious synthesis’ of our transcendental subjectivity. This conclu- 
- sion, it seems, provides the basis for Schutz’s assertion that ‘. . . Husserl 
himself has established once and for all the principle that analyses made 
in the reduced sphere are valid also for the realm of the natural attitude’.” 

However, Husserl was aware that the reduction of human experience 
to transcendental subjectivity laid him open to the charge of transcen- 
dental solipsism (i.e. the view that the transcendental experience of the 
self in the reduced sphere is the only knowable or indubitably existent 
thing). To avoid this it was necessary to demonstrate the possibility of 
others, with their own streams of consciousness, existing within, yet in a 
crucially important sense independent of, the Ego’s transcendental sub- 
jectivity. In other words, Husserl faced the necessity of establishing the 
Alter Ego within the transcendentally reduced sphere. His attempts to 
do this are contained in the fifth of his Cartesian Meditations, and involve 
two steps. : 

The first is to perform a second reduction or epoché within the reduced 
sphere, in which he ‘disregard(s) all constitutional effects of intention- 
ality relating immediately or mediately to other subjectivity . ..’8 
Thus the Ego constitutes, in the transcendentally reduced sphere, a 
world of experience which is either ‘peculiarly his own’, or is ‘other’. 
In what is ‘other’ are ‘others’ which the Ego perceives as Alter. Now in 
that world it is possible to distinguish an ‘objective world’ which is 
‘other’ for both Ego and Alter, an objective world within which both 
Ego and Alter exist. The second step is to perform an ‘analogizing 
transfer’ of the eidos ‘Man’ from Ego to Alter. This is the same process of 
‘pairing’ of the presented object (Alter) with the appresented evidence of 
Ego, thus apprehending the other as the ‘Other Ego’ whose ‘incessantly 
harmonious behaviour’ constitutes evidence confirming this apprehen- 
sion. This, Husserl believed, established the possibility of transcendental 
intersubjectivity, and, since presentation and appresentation of ex- 
perience are parts of parallel worlds, the conclusions drawn from sub- 
jective experience of others’ subjectivity in the transcendentally reduced 
sphere are valid also for the mundane sphere of the natural attitude. 

Let us be quite clear what Husserl was attempting. Firstly, he was 
exalting the transcendentally reduced sphere as the realm of absolute 
certainty, of pure experience, of incorrigible truth. Secondly, he was 
attempting to establish the connection between this sphere and the 
mundane experience of the natural attitude, and thus to argue that 
conclusions reached in the former apply in the latter. Finally, he was 
attempting to prove the possibility of experiencing the subjectivity of 
others in the transcendental sphere and thus make transcendental 
phenomenology applicable to the explanation of social interaction. 

I submit that he failed in these attempts primarily because he failed 
to establish the link between the incorrigibility of the experience of 
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transcendental subjectivity and our experience of the mundane world of 
the natural attitude. 

The link which he appears to establish seems to me to reside in fact in 
the circularity of his account of the attachment of meaning to a pheno- 
menon. What the Ego apprehends as (for instance) a cube (what is 
‘presented’ to him in the mundane world as a cube), is so apprehended 
only because it has the eidos ‘cube’ as appresented in the Ego’s transcen- 
dental subjectivity. In other words, because the cube is constituted as 
‘cube’ by pairing, and because such pairing itself is comprised of inten- 
tionality in the transcendental subjectivity, laid bare through transcen- 
dental reduction, the two worlds (of transcendental subjectivity and the 
mundane life-world of the natural attitude) are correlated. Further, 
such analysis within the transcendentally reduced sphere must therefore 

abe applicable to the sphere of the natural attitude which is correlated 
with it: 

Only an uncovering of the horizon of experience ultimately clarifies 

the ‘actuality’ and the ‘transcendency’ of the world, at the same time 

showing the world to be inseparable from transcendental subjec- 
tivity, which constitutes actuality of being and sense.® 


However, by Husserl’s own admission, the constitution of an object 
of experience by appresentation is confirmed by subsequent experience. 
In other words, the object is identified by and with appresentations of 
previous actual or contemporarily imagined/phantasied objects of the 
same eidos, but this identification itself requires confirmation which of 
necessity must come from new experience, and this must surely be from 
the mundane world of the natural attitude. This means that the ex- 
perience in the realm of transcendental subjectivity, insofar as it relates 
to an object which might possibly be an actuality in the world outside 
the Ego, relies on the mundane experience of the outer world for its 
verification and validation as meaningful. This kind of analysis does 
not demonstrate the existence of a link between the two worlds: it 
assumes it. Constitution in one sphere is defined in terms of experience in 
the other, while that experience is itself meaningful only in terms of its 
constitution. And this kind of circularity just will not do. 

Without this link, the analysis of the appresentation of the other, and 
the attempted establishment of transcendental intersubjectivity, can be 
no more than interesting conceptual formulations. We may or may not 
decide, as Schutz does, to adopt these and such similar conceptions as 
‘pairing’ as analytical tools, but we would be in error if we did not 
acknowledge that the connection between self and other in the transcen- 
dental sphere is empathic and analogous and not apodictic. 

If we accept (as Schutz does) that Husserl failed in his attempt to 
solve the problem of intersubjectivity in the transcendentally reduced 
sphere, what remains of Husserl’s analyses is his highly abstract, medi- 
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tative, and essentially introspective account of individual subjective 
experience, an account which bears little similarity to those of the 
‘phenomenological’ sociologists. 

These sociologists appear to believe that the link between what they 
doand Husserl’s philosophy is provided by Schutz. Yet Schutzadmitsthat 
Husserl failed to link the two spheres. Schutz sees intersubjectivity as a 
characteristic not of the transcendentally reduced sphere, but of the 
mundane sphere of the natural attitude itself. He then applies Husserl’s 
concepts of ‘pairing’, ‘appresentation’, etc., to that sphere to produce 
his ‘constituent phenomenology of the natural attitude’. It is to the 
level of mundane subjectivity which accounts of social phenomena must 
always be referred, says Schutz, not to the transcendental subjectivity as 
would be the case had Husserl’s analysis been successful. 

However, in view of the preceding discussions, it is difficult to see just + 
why Schutz insists that the legitimation for his analyses in the natural 
attitude lies in Husserl’s work. If, by Schutz’s own admission he believes 
Husserl to have failed to establish transcendental intersubjectivity, and 
thus to demonstrate that analysis in the transcendentally reduced 
sphere can adequately account for intersubjectivity between individuals 
in the natural attitude, it seems pointless to insist that analyses carried 
out in the former retain their validity in the latter. Schutz must surely 
seek legitimation for his methods elsewhere. And that is what he does, 
of course, when he appeals to the intuitive soundness of confronting the 
problem of intersubjectivity on (so to speak) its own ground: that of the 
‘mundane life-world of the natural attitude.’ 

It should now be clear that we are misguided if we place great weight 
on the relationship between Husserl’s philosophy and ‘phenomeno- 
logical’ sociology. To the degree that there is a relationship, it is essen- 
tially one of illegitimacy: if ‘phenomenological’ sociology is founded 
upon Schutz’s interpretation and ‘reorientation’ of Husserl, then it is 
founded upon Schutz’s acknowledgement of Husser!’s failure. For is 
not the subject matter of ‘phenomenological’ sociology precisely that 
world which Husserl bracketed as problematic and ‘secondary’ in order 
to concentrate on the significant sphere of transcendental subjectivity ? 


‘Phenomenological’ sociologists may reply that this charge is ultimately 
of little significance, arguing that Schutz’s ‘constituent phenomenology 
of the natural attitude’ is sufficiently self-contained to provide, by 
itself, an adequate philosphical basis for their studies. However, I want 
to suggest that the work probably of most ‘phenomenological’ sociolo- 
gists (and certainly the most radical: the ‘ethnomethodologists’), no 
more follows from Schutz than it does from Husserl. 
In ‘Some Leading Concepts of Phenomenology’, Schutz says: 
` Only a philosophical doubt cast upon the implicit presuppositions of 
all our habitual thinking—scientific or not—can guarantee the 
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‘exactitude’ not only of such a philosophical attempt itself but of all 
sciences dealing directly or indirectly with our experience of the 
world.1° 


This and similar statements are interpreted as legitimating the emphasis 
of ‘phenomenological’ sociologistson ‘everyday, commonsense experience 
of the natural attitude’, and thus of such research prescriptions as the 
following: 


The lived intentionalities and meanings of men in their commonsense 
attitudes thus become the raw data for the sociologist; the very things 
that are regarded as ‘obvious’ and are taken for granted in the 
commonsense attitude become problematic for the sociologist. It is 
these which he is trying to reveal.1! 


Schutz is portrayed as critical of the conventional social sciences on 
the grounds that they are divorced from reality, from the actual processes 
of everyday life. He is presented as providing the driving force for 
phenomenological sociology generally, and specifically for ethno metho- 
dology, yet by the ethnomethodologists’ own admission: 


Schutz, in recommmending a clarification of methods, only pointed 
the way; his outline for a general sociology of everyday life is program- 
matic but empirically empty. He did not work out the actual method- 
ological problems involved in the empirical sociological investigation 
of the constitution of the natural attitude. Nor did he provide any 
detailed recommendations about how substantive issues of mundane 
sociology could be investigated in a phenomenologically reorientated 
sociology. Unfortunately he did not offer a critique of conventional 
methods or their reliance on the logic of the statistical method.12 


In other words, phenomenological sociologists are to be viewed as 
elaborating and developing the approach to social phenomena which 
follows not from any clear articulation in Schutz’s work itself, but merely 
from his statement of the need for clarification of concepts and typifi- 
cations in the natural attitude. Often, I submit, these statements were 
made outside the context of his works specifically aimed at the role of 
phenomenology for the social sciences.18 If we look at what he says 
specifically about the social sciences we find that such interpretations 
are hardly justified. 

In ‘On Multiple Realities’ where Schutz states that he is ‘especially 
interested in the relations between the provinces of the world of daily 
life and the worlds of the sciences, especially of the social sciences and 
their reality’,14 he indicates that the reality of the ‘scientific’ world is but 
one reality among others. What the scientist does is to perform an 
epoché peculiar to the scientific attitude: 
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In this epoché there is ‘bracketed’ (suspended): 1. the subjectivity 
of the thinker as a man among fellow men, including his bodily exist- 
ence as a psycho-physical human being within the world; 2. the system 
of orientation by which the world of everyday life is grouped in zones 
within actual, restorable, attainable reach, etc.; 3. the fundamental 
anxiety and the system of pragmatic relevances originating therein... 
(this means) a shift of the system of relevances from the practical to 
the theoretical field . . . (the system of relevances which is applicable 
in this sphere being indicated by) stating the problem at hand.15 


He then acknowledges that this cuts the social scientist off from the ‘vivid 
present of the We-relation’ essentially the base of all experience in the 
(social) life-world,1® yet states categorically that the social scientist 
overcomes this problem through the creation of second-order, ideal-type 
constructs: 


This artificial device—called the method of the social sciences— 
overcomes the outlined dialectical difficulty of substituting for the 
inter-subjective life-world a model of this life-world .. . not peopled 
with human beings in their full humanity, but with puppets, with types; 
they are constructed as though theycould perform working actions and 
reactions. ... But if, according to certain definite operational rules 
(the description of which is the business of a methodology of the 
social sciences), these types are constructed in such a way that their 
fictitious working acts and performances remain not only consistent in 
themselves but compatible with all the pre-experiences of the world of 
daily life which the observer acquired within the natural attitude 
before he leaped into the theoretical province ... then . . . it receives 
an accent of reality... .1? 


This accent of reality is acquired through adherence to the ‘postulates 
` for scientific model constructs of the social world’ which are spelled out 
repeatedly, and with only minor variations, in Schutz’s writings. They 
comprise the postulates of logical consistency (i.e. the models must be fully 
compatible with the principles of formal logic), subjective interpretation 
(i.e. they must take account of the subjective meanings of the actors 
concerned), adequacy (i.e. they must be compatible with ‘common-sense 
experience’), relevance (i.e. the models must fit into the scheme of 
reference indicated by the problem confronting the scientist), and 
compatibility (‘. .. ideal types must contain only scientifically verifiable 
assumptions, which have to be fully compatible with the whole of our 
scientific knowledge’!8). 

It is difficult to reconcile these postulates with the assertion that 
Schutz is rejecting what conventional sociologists by and large are doing. 
He does indicate that some are in error in pursuing natural scientific 
(i.e. mathematical) techniques at the expense of concentrating on the 
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meanings of the actions for the actors, but the inference (drawn by some 
of the ethnomethodologists) that his analyses imply something ap- 
proaching total rejection of systems, interactionist, or Weberian 
approaches, for instance, is simply not justified. Indeed, he has obviously 
been impressed with some of the work of Parsons, which he cites with 
admiration in a number of places,1® he acknowledges the contributions 
of Weber to the notions of ideal-type constructions, ?? objectivity in the 
social sciences,®! and verstehen,?® and asserts that G. H. Mead’s steps, 
though limited, were in the right direction.®3 

Surely what Schutz is saying in these postulates is that social scien- 
tists who construct rational-action ideal-type models are not misguided: 
on the contrary, they are seeking reality in the only scientific way pos- 
sible. All he is insisting that they do is to be more careful in the con- 
struction of their models, taking greater cognizance of the role of the 
individual’s subjective meanings at the common-sense level. The ethno- 
methodologists who insist on studying actual situations at a crude 
empirical level24 may therefore be viewed at worst as ignoring Schutz’s 
postulates for the social sciences, and thus of being totally unscientific. 
At best, they may be viewed as following up but one lead indicated 
almost in passing by Schutz, which is the investigation of the nature of 
common-sense typifications. If the latter is the case, clearly ‘pheno- 
menological’ sociology cannot be considered a ‘new direction’ replacing 
conventional sociology, but merely a tool for performing what Winch?’ 
would call an ‘underlabourer’ role for it: spelling out and clarifying the 
meanings of terms and concepts to facilitate a truly verstehende soztologie. 

Even if this is the case, both Husserl and Schutz saw the appropriate 
approach to this role as being philosophical rather than sociological, and 
theoretical rather than empirical, as indicated in the following passages: 


There is need of a supplement, in order to reach the point where, on 
the basis of cognitions already acquired, the possibility and scope of a 
transcendental constitution of the Objective world can become evident 
and transcendental-phenomenological idealism can thus become 
entirely manifest.%6 


Thus the idea of an all-embracing philosophy becomes actualised . . . 
not as an all-embracing system of deductive theory, as though every- 
thing that exists were included in the unity of a computation, but— 
with a radical alternative of the fundamentally essential sense of all 
science—as a system of phenomenological disciplines, which treat cor- 
relative themes and are ultimately grounded, not on an axiom, ego 
cogito, but on an all-embracing self-investigation.27 


. . . all social sciences take the intersubjectivity of thought and action 
for granted. ... But how does it happen that mutual understanding 
and communication are possible at all?. . . These questions cannot be 
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answered by the methods of the social sciences. They require a 
philosophical analysis.?8 


Finally, Schutz’s own application of theory is very much within the con- 
text of ideal-typical theoretical constructions (e.g. “The Stranger’, “The 
Homecomer’, and ‘Don Quixoteand the Problem ofReality’2°), and bears 
little if any similarity to the empiricist participant-observation and inter- 
view techniques of the ethnomethodologists. 


I have attempted to establish that there is little validity in the claim of 
‘phenomenological’ sociology to be a natural extension of the philosophy 
of Husserl and Schutz. What relation it does bear to their work resides in 
the fact that it does seek to comply with Schutz’s central postulate for 
social science (and by virtue of the very nature of phenomenological 
introspection is in this limited sense compatible with Husserl) : that the * 
search for truth about social reality must take account of the subjective 
meanings of individual actors. Beyond that, the similarities are hard to 
find. I believe we are justified in challenging the scientific community 
working within this paradigm to give an account of its work which does 
not resort, for its philosophical legitimation, to peripheral concepts in 


Schutz or Husserl. 
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Institutional individualism 
I. ANINTRODUCT ORY TERMINOLOGICAL NOTE 


Many of the responses to the early version of what follows included a 
complaint that as I had not defined my terms some difficulty in under- 
standing my meanings was encountered. I do not wish to sound dis- 
gruntled, especially since on the whole the responses were very favour- 
able; rather, I wish to report that the complaint puzzles me greatly 
since I use the terms in their traditional senses. It is possible to explain 
this puzzlement, perhaps, by the fact that I use terminologies and present 
views of opposing schools of thought so that some readers are familiar 
with only one part of the terms and views exposed here. For my part I 
doubt that many readers are not familiar with both schools of thought to 
the extent of knowing their terminologies. Be it as it may, here is a 
glossary of the chief technical terms of this essay. I do not insist on my. 
view that my use is fairly traditional—only that it is consistent, and 
consistently employed in this essay, and to a larger extent than in most 
works on the topic which I have noticed. As far as traditional usage is 
concerned, confusion apart, a few authors identify the term ‘individual- 
ism’ with ‘psychologism’, whereas one of the chief points made in this 
paper is that the proper terms are ‘psychologistic individualism’ and 
‘institutionalistic individualism’, and they label somewhat different 
view-points. But more on this later. Here, then, is my glossary. 


1. Individualism: The theory which ascribes the power to act to all and 
only to those who have the power to decide, and which ascribes this 
power to all and only to individuals; not to collectives, and not to 
computers, etc. 
2. Psychologism: The theory that every social theory, economics, sociol- 
ogy, political theory, etc., is reducible to psychology; that every social 
explanation can be fully explained, in its turn, by a purely psychological 
explanation (using only laws of psychology, and also laws of physics and 
biology, etc., but not of sociology etc.); that any social theory is in the 
final analysis a branch of psychology. 
* Joseph Agassi, m.sc. PH.D. Professor of Philosophy, Boston University 
and Tel Aviv. University 
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3. Collectivism or holism: The doctrine that indiyidual ends and decisions 
are created by social forces; thus they are constrained by social con- 
straints and subject to conformity with the good of society at large, the 
summum bonum. 

4. Institutionalism: The denial of psychologism; the claim that the 
social sciences are autonomous and not reducible to psychology: that 
there exist distinct social yet not psychological entities (called institu- 
tions, customs, traditions, societies, etc.). 

5. A final remark on the word ‘methodological’ which may be prefixed to 
any of the four terms defined above. Max Weber distinguished his own 
individualism of method from the individualism which appears in his 
historical studies. His term ‘individualism of method’ or ‘individualistic 
methodology’ was turned by Ludwig von Misesin into its present form 
“methodological individualism’. Popper and Hayek endorsed this usage 
and, with J. W. N. Watkins, they made it common. ‘Methodological’ is 
to be contrasted with ‘ontological’—not so much as a thesis but as a 
mode of argument: when we defend a thesis by arguments from the field 
of (scientific) method, arguing about its fruitfulness or usefulness, etc., 
we use the prefix ‘methodological’ to characterize the thesis at hand. 


This, too, seems to me to be a point on which Weber was fairly 
explicit :3 

It is in any case a tremendous misunderstanding to assume that an 
individualistic methodology presupposes also an individualistic 
system of values. . . . Even the socialist economy would be individual- 
istic for the purpose of sociological analysis. That is, it must be under- 
stood on the basis of individual behaviour . . . Truly empirical socio- 
logical investigation begins only with the question, what did and still 
does motivate the individual .. . Any formal functional analysis which 
uses the ‘whole’ as its point of departure can accomplish only prelimin- 
ary preparations for further investigation; its utility and indispensa- 
bility is, if it is properly applied, of course incontestable. 


Here, then, Weber allows both the individuals investigated, and the 
investigators, to hold holistic views and to apply them. What he insists 
as a methodological individualist is simply that his empirical investiga- 
tions centre around individual ends. This should suffice for a termino- 
logical prelude. Further clarifications will follow, I hope, in the body of 
my presentation. Let me conclude this introduction with this general 
point. I tend to consider as one of the most significant changes in 
twentieth-century philosophical practice, to be that of a shifting in 
debates concerning doctrines from ontology (theory of what there is) to 
methodology (theory of the study of whatever is there). It seems to me 
to be the joint invention of Max Weber and Ludwig von Mises— 
popularized and entrenched with the aid of Hayek and Popper, to be 
sure.’ 
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I. INDIVIDUALISM VERSUS HOLISM 


When the individualist contends that only individuals are responsible 
actors on the social and historical stage, the holist retorts that society is 
more than merely a collection of individuals. To this retort the indi- 
vidualist answers that there is no mysterious additional entity which 
turns a collection of individuals into a society; a collection of individuals 
is a society if there is strong interaction between them; this interaction is 
due to the fact that when any one individual acts (rationally) on the 
basis of his own aims and interests, he takes into account the existence of 
other individuals with aims and interests. To this the holist retorts that 
the individualist misses the point; that people’s aims do not constitute 
a society but rather depend on society; so that members of different 
societies have different aims and interests. The individualist in turm 
answers that the holist misses the point, by taking the social setting as 
God-given rather than as explicable in terms of human action. The 
holist in turn argues that human action does not determine but is rather 
constrained by, or directed by, the social setting (perhaps because social 
forces are much stronger than any single individual). 

This argument may be schematized in the following manner in an 
attempt to characterize the two traditional views. 


(a) Holism (6) Individualism 
1. Society is the ‘whole’ which is Only individuals have aims and 
more than its parts (holism). interests (individualism). 
2. ‘Society’ affects the indivi- The individual behaves in a way 
dual’s aims (collectivism). adequate to his aim, given his 
circumstances (rationality prin- 
ciple). 


3. The social set-up influences The social set-up is changeable as 
and constrains the individual’s a result of individuals’ action 
behaviour (institutional analysis). (institutional reform). 


It is obvious that here we have a characterization of two different 
positions. Yet s0 far the characterization is not sufficient to bring out the 
fact that these two positions are mutually incompatible. Traditionally, 
many individualists have refused to assume the existence of any social 
entity because they assumed that only individuals can have aims and 
interests. They viewed ‘the national interest’, ‘public policy’, and such- 
like expressions either as empty or as mere shorthand expressions for 
sum-totals of many individuals’ interests and policies. The holists, how- 
ever, have traditionally insisted that national aims, class-interests, and 
destinies of social groups do exist. Logically this amounts to altering our 
schema in the following way: we add to both views, holism and individual- 
ism, the following proposition, and reinterpret the other propositions in 
its light. 
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4. If ‘wholes’ exist then they have distinct aims and interests of their own. 


The reason proposition 4 was introduced is that it renders proposition 
1(a) inconsistent with 1(d) ; that is to say, from 1{a) and 4 we can deduce 
that 1(d) is false and from 1(4) and 4 we can deduce that 1(a) is false. 
Strictly formally, we cannot do the same with 2(a) and 2(d), or with 3(a) 
and 3(d). Yet it is very easy to interpret 2(a) and 2(b) in the manner in 
which 4 will render them inconsistent with each other; and the same for 
g(a) and 3(4). Moreover, it is easy to observe that this interpretation is 
adequate, namely, that it is the intended interpretation (as logicians will 
say); much evidence can be elicited from the literature to support the 
claim that this interpretation makes the propositions 2(a) to 3(5) nearer 
to what many traditional writers had in mind. Let us take this briefly 
step by step. The individualist does not deny 2(a) (collectivism), when it 
is interpreted contrary to 4: he denies 2(a) when it is interpreted in 
accord with 4. That is to say, he does not deny that one’s aims can be 
affected by others’ aims, and he can explain rationally such phenomena; 
yet he merely denies that one’s aims can be explained by reference tosome 
overbearing social force or social aim. Similarly, the holist does not deny 
2(b) (rationality principle) when it is interpreted contrary to 4; he denies 
2(b) when it is interpreted in accord with 4. That is to say, he does not 
deny that the individual acts purposefully (rationally). He merely denies 
that individuals’ aims and physical circumstances alone determine 
human action. He insists, contrary to the individualist, that the aims of 
the social group exist, apart from the aims of each individual. And 
these social forces or aims constitute a major factor in determining the 
actions of its members. Again, the individualist does not deny 3(a) 
(institutional analysis) when it is interpreted contrary to 4; he denies 
3(a) when it is interpreted according to 4. He does not deny that the 
behaviour of any individual is constrained and influenced by social 
factors, provided that we can explain such constraints and influences as 
results of the presence and choices of other individuals. Only when the 
holist attributes these social constraints and influences to the social group 
as above and beyond its members, or to the aim of the social group as 
above and beyond the aims of its individual members—only | then 
does the individualist disagree with the collectivist. Similarly as td 3(b) 
(institutional reform): the holist does not deny it when it is interpreted 
contrary to 4; he denies it when it is interpreted in accord with 4. The 
holist denies 3(?) only when the set-up which the individual supposedly 
changes is the ‘society’ or the social group—this is to say society’s aims 
and destinies; he will not deny that the individual can alter his material 
environment, or other individuals’ tastes, and similar ‘superficial’ factors. 

Thus, proposition 4 renders the previous propositions more definite by 
interpreting holism as the view according to which the individual’s 
interest is bound to the existing social interest, and individualism as the 
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view that only individuals exist and have interests. This form of indi- 
vidualism is known as psychologistic individualism, or as individualistic 
psychologism. 

Proposition 4 is not explicitly stated by writers on the present con- 
troversy, and it is not the only proposition which renders the two sides of 
our schema incompatible with each other. However, it is often implicit in 
many works on the controversy, old and new. Indeed it is sometimes so 
obviously implicit in these works that I find it a little puzzling that so 
few people have noticed it and have found it worthy of comment. 
Whether proposition 4 is acceptable or not, refraining from stating it 
explicitly may easily lead to confusion. It is one thing to state explicitly 
that all individualism is psychologistic and quite another thing to con- 
fuse individualism with psychologism. 

Psychologism, however, conflicts with institutionalism in the same 
manner in which individualism conflicts with holism. Let me present 
this conflict in some detail as well, much along the same lines as I have 
presented the conflict between holism and individualism. 


III. PSYCHOLOGISM VERSUS INSTITUTIONALISM 


Historically, psychologism was taken as the basis of social science with- 
out much debate, indeed almost as an article of faith, by analogy to the 
claim that atomism has to be taken as the basis of the physical sciences. 
In reaction to psychologism, followers of institutionalism declare that 
certain social entities exist, and are of primary importance to the social 
sciences, even though their very existence is denied by psychologism. 
Examples for such social entities were tradition according to Edmund 
Burke and the state according to Hegel. These social entities were 
wholes which could not be described as merely collections of the indivi- 
duals who happen to partake in them. Cultures for example, say some 
institutionalists, are at best reflected in the individual minds which par- 
take in them; but even ideally, if we ever could piece together, through 
the study of the psychology of individual persons viewed in masses, an 
adequate image of the culture they partake in, still the reflection will not 
be identical with the thing reflected. The adherent to psychologism 
finds this doctrine oppressive and morally objectionable: society is sub- 
ject to criticisms of individuals and is not a blanket under which they 
live. To this the advocate of institutionalism may retort that it is psycho- 
logism which preaches moral irresponsibility and sheer hedonism: the 
basic moral duty of the individual, the institutionalist may say, is to 
the society to which the individual belongs and owes his loyalty. To this 
the holder of psychologistic view will retort that it is the individual’s right 
and duty to determine his society, not merely to accept it. Again, the 
institutionalist may retort to this by observing that society determines the 
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ndividual rather than the other way around, as ample comparative 
‘tudies, anthropological and sociological, confirm with much regularity. 
. We see here that on one point both individualist and institutionalist 
seem to agree: if we can explain a society, or a social institution, by the 
mere reference to the (psychology of the) individuals who partake in it, 
xhen it is not basic; otherwise it is. Let us use the words ‘primary’ and 
‘reducible’ to describe the impossibility or the possibility of explaining 
something in terms of something else. 
Let us now schematize this little debate further in the manner attemp- 
xed above. Again, we have three couples of theses made to clash with the 
help of an additional thesis: 


(c) Institutionalism (d) Psychologism 
1. Society is the primary social The individual is the primary 
* entity (institutionalism). social entity (psychologism). 


2. One’s primary duty is to one’s Society is subject to criticism of 
society (collectivist morality). individual conscience (autonomy 
of morals). 
3. Social conditions affect indivi- Individuals affect social condi- 
dual conditions (collectivism). tions (institutional reform). 

The first point to clear about all this is the way morality enters a 
theory of explanation. No one denies that both collectivist morality and 
individualist morality have been preached in the past. The question at 
bay is not only which is the right morality, but also which one should a 
social scientist employ in his social explanation. For, it is rather agreed 
by both parties (quite erroneously, I think) that a social scientist should 
employ the right moral theory in his explanation if and when moral 
values play a role in human conduct. Both parties agree that the wrong 
morality, when applied, can usually lead only to some friction; the col- 
lectivist sees in the application of individualist ethics not a significant 
factor but, at most, a bothersome friction—unless it leads to the total 
destruction of a society; and mutatis mutandis for the individualist. 

To return to the contrast between institutionalism and psychologism 
in general, in order to render 1(c) and 1(d) incompatible, we add to both 
sides an additional premise: 

5. Either society is primary, or the individual is primary, but not both. 


The reason proposition 5 was introduced is that it renders proposition 
1(¢) inconsistent with 1(d). That is to say, if proposition 5 is not asserted, 
one may consistently assert both 1(c) and 1(d), but if proposition 5 is 
asserted together with proposition 1(c) then proposition 1(d) is thereby 
denied, just as if proposition 5 is asserted together with proposition 1(d), 
then proposition 1(c) is thereby denied. Again, it will be seen, proposi- 
tions 2(c) and 2(d) are not contested by anyone, unless they are inter- 
preted in accord with the constraining additional proposition, proposi- 
tion 5. The way an adherent to psychologism comes to deny 2(¢) is by 
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reading it to demand from the individual an obligation above and 
beyond all obligations to all other individuals. In other words, the 
adherent to psychologism will not oppose 2(c) unless 2(c) speaks of 4 
society as a primary entity, unless 2(c) views society as an object of mora! 
duty as a primary entity. Similarly, the adherent to institutionalism wil} 
not reject 2(d) unless it conflicts with 2(c): institutionalism has nothing 
to say in principle against the view of the adherent of psychologism con- 
cerning individual obligation until it clashes with higher obligations. 
Similarly as to 3(c) and 3(d): as such no one denies that both the indi- 
vidual affects society and society affects the individual: these are both 
readily observed facts of social reality. What the conflict is about is the 
question, which of these two kinds of influences is primary—and we 
could declare both as primary, or we could declare neither as primary, 
thus preventing any possible inconsistency between propositions 3(¢ 
and 3(d). But the acceptance of proposition 5 forces us both to endorse 
one of these two propositions and to reject the other. 

Proposition 5 is very common in the literature, much like proposition 
4. But unlike 4, 5 is explicit, and even quite frequently, and then as the 
common ground, as the proposition shared by the two parties. It is there- 
fore fairly intriguing to examine the relation between propositions 4 and 
5. Both are dichotomies: proposition 4 says either (a) or (b), and propo- 
sition 5 says either (c) or (d). There is a great temptation to equate (not 
to say confuse) (a) with (c), as well as (b) with (d). This would force us to 
declare that propositions 4 and 5 are equivalent: individualism is the 
same as psychologism and holism is the same as institutionalism. i 

This identification of the two disputes is traditional in the literature, 
though as far as I know it is only implicit there: it is Ernest Gellner 
who, in a debate with Sir Karl Popper and J. W. N. Watkins, has made 
the identification explicit. (I consider this no mean contribution, and I 
much regret not having acknowledged it in 1960.)4 

When we compare propositions 4 and 5 we see that the possible 
existence of the social wholes which proposition 4 refers to is declared by 
proposition 5 to be a primary existence. This is very congenial since it 
clarifies further the situation in that it nails down more precisely the 
meaning of proposition 4. We can put it in this way: the adherent to 
psychologistic individualism does not deny 1(a), the claim for the exis- 
tence of social wholes, such as nations or social classes, in the superficial 
ordinary sense of ‘exist’—in the sense in which entities may exist, yet 
only thanks to the existence of more primary entities. Rather, his con- 
cern is with the exploration of social phenomena, not with reports of 
their observations: we do observe phenomena which we find easy to 
report by describing social entities or institutions; but when an explana- 
tion describes social entities it cannot be final or satisfactory—the final, 
or the ultimate, or the primary, or the most satisfactory and complete 
explanation, he says, should refer to no social entities. In the final 
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analysis, the psychologistic individualist contends, social wholes do not 
exist; in more superficial contexts their existence is not denied. We may 
go the other way and say, proposition 4 clarifies proposition 5: the 
primary entities which proposition 5 speaks of are ends! Or perhaps 
entities with their own ends, or aims, destinies, or forces. 

And so, propositions 4 and 5 together tell us something about the 
ideals of social science. They both tell us of the final explanations in the 
social sciences as those relating to ends. We may replace 4 and 5 with the 
statement that final explanations relate to ends, individual or social, but 
not both; this statement will be the common ground of the two con- 
tending schools. Propositions 4 and 5 amount to two dichotomies and 
then their combination unites them. This can be now put schematically, 
thus: 

i Individualism Holism 
Psychologism I TII 
Institutionalism IV II 


Proposition 4 asserts the horizontal dichotomy, and 5 the vertical one; 
their combination is the dichotomy between I, individualistic psycho- 
logism, and II, institutionalistic holism. Indeed, these are the two 
traditional options. Option I developed by the more traditional 
eighteenth-century writers from the classical economists, sociologists, 
and psychologists. Option II with the romantic nineteenth-century 
tradition and its offshoots, especially Marxism and functionalism. 


IV. INSTITUTIONALISTIO INDIVIDUALISM 


The dichotomy between options I and II is not a logical necessity: one 
may deny it without fear of contradiction. There is at least one, and to 
my knowledge no more than one, view which not only denies the dicho- 
tomy, but also, in fact, all four options: it is orthodox mechanistic, or 
homeostatic, or cybernetic, theory. But let us remain within the frame- 
work of our four options. There are rare examples of writers who abide 
by option ITI, or holistic psychologism; the only important instances of 
it are two, I think: Plato’s division of the state into three classes in 
parallel to the division of the mind into three faculties, and Carl G. 
Jung’s theory of the collective subconscious (and perhaps even its first 
glimpse in the philosophy of Leibniz). Now, it should be noticed that 
option III calls for a careful reinterpretation of the propositions 1~3(a) 
and 1-3(d). This has not been seriously attempted, to my knowledge, 
with the resultant ambiguity which might be expected. Perhaps the lack 
of attempts to clear this ambiguity lies in the fact that there are so few 
writers who endorse alternative III, and they are not clear on many 
relevant issues. In particular, Plato is not clear because of an inherent 
ambiguity in the Republic—an ambiguity which Popper has explained as 
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a systematic reluctance to contrast individualism and holism for fear of 
over-antagonizing the individualistic reader. As far as Carl Jung is con- 
cerned, matters are simpler: he is not clear on our issue since anyway it. 
was not his habit to be clear. 

We may similarly consider option IV, the institutionalist individual- 
ism. It is, indeed, the central purpose of the present essay to advocate for 
consideration this very option. It is, in other words, the central purpose of 
the present essay to deny the traditional dichotomy between options I 
and II. 

But one must admit, at first, that there is much to say for the dicho- 
tomy between option I and II, i.e., for both proposition 4 and proposi- 
tion 5. Admittedly these propositions are prima facie very convincing. 
They entail that either all statements about societies and social institu- 
tions should be taken at their face value or all of them should be viewed, 
as shorthand assertions about many individuals. It sounds rather ad hoc 
to claim, as institutionalist-individualists have to claim, that some of these 
statements, say about the state of war between Britain and Germany, 
have to be taken at their face value, and some of these statements, about 
Germany’s desire to win the war or its fight against Britain, have to be 
viewed as shorthand assertions about individuals. It sounds quite ad hoc 
to assert the primary existence of Great Britain yet to deny the primary 
existence of the British interest in the Middle East. This may partly 
explain the fact that traditionally social philosophers accepted proposi- 
tion 4 without discussing it. 

And yet, in spite of this prima facie argument in favour of propositions * 
4and 5, let us reject them. Contrary to proposition 4, we may assert that 
‘wholes’ do exist (though, of course, not in the same sense in which 
people exist), but they have no (distinct) interests. These ‘wholes’ are 
social groups as well as social institutions—in the widest sense of the 
word, and covering a wide variety, from customs to constitutions, and 
from neighbourhoods to states. An institution may have aims and inter- 
ests only when people give it an aim, or act in accord with what they 
consider should be its interest; a society or an institution cannot have aims 
and interests of its own. Yet, both the individual and society are now 
taken as primary, at least in the sense that we cannot reduce psychology 
into sociology and we cannot reduce sociology into psychology. We shall 
have to say more about what exactly we mean by primary, because the 
very claim that both the individual and society are primary, weakens 
the sense of primariness. It will turn out later that the change is even 
more radical, that in a sense institutionalistic individualism cannot 
admit any primary society, namely, in the sense of ideal society, as 
Popper has amply explained. Here let us see what happens to the 12 
propositions in our table of 3 by 4, from 1(a) to 3(d). As we have noted 
already, (a) and (b) conflict only in the presence of 4 which we reject, 
and likewise for (c) and (d) in the presence of 5 which we also reject. It 
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will transpire very quickly that, indeed, the major asset of rejecting 4 
and 5 is that consequently we may endorse all of these 12 propositions, 

-though in a slightly modified sense. It so happens, indeed, that in their 
modified sense they seem much more interesting. Let us quickly survey 
all 12 propositions now in the manner in which they all cohere with each 
other. 

It is obvious that we can incorporate both 1(a) and 1(d) into a con- 
sistent view which is incompatible with both holism and psychologistic 
individualism provided that this view contains the negation of proposi- 
tion 4. And we can incorporate into this view all the other propositions 
in the above schema provided that they are interpreted not in accordance 
with proposition 4 but rather in opposition to it. Thus, in 2(a), not the 
aims of institutions but rather their existence affects the individual’s be- 

chaviour: the existing institutions constitute a part of the individual’s 
circumstances which together with his aims determine his behaviour in 
accordance with 2(b). While according to psychologisitic individualism 
only material conditions may be considered as relevant circumstances, 
according to institutionalistic individualism the existence of institutions 
may be considered as relevant circumstances too. This addition enriches 
2(b) and turns it from the psychologistic rationality principle into what 
Popper calls ‘situational logic’. Similarly, 3(a) is admitted as institu- 
tional analysis not by admitting that the aims of institutions constrain 
the individual’s behaviour, but by admitting that the existence and 
characteristics of institutions (as well as people’s adoption of definite 

` attitudes towards them) constrain the individual’s behaviour, according 
to the logic of his situation. 3(b) is the theory of institutional reform, of 
the way people may alter an institutional situation so as to abolish or 
enforce social constraints, and alter other people’s attitudes (by resorting 
to violence or by democratic means—according to the logic of their situ- 
ation). 

Both 3(a) and 3(b) relate to an important aspect of human behaviour 
~—the unintended social consequences of individual actions. The institutional 

- analysis (3(a)) will show how people act under certain circumstances in 
a way to forward their own aims, and in so doing affect the social 
system. In particular this will be so when their action is a reform of in- 
stitutions (3(5)). Itis the very combination of 3(a) and 3(b) which renders 
the unintended consequences so important and which amounts to a 
theory of social change. It would be deserving of the title ‘social dynamics’ 
had not this title been used differently by some sociologists. The holist 
social dynamics is but a historicist assertion of the goal or destiny of the 
social whole; it has no explanatory power. The psychologistic indivi- 
dualist social dynamics is but an idea about the interaction of many 
individuals; it is far too complicated to be capable of development in any 
detail. None of these views of social dynamics accord with the following 
sketch of a simple example of social change. Consider the institutional 
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circumstances (3(a)) under which some workers find it profitable to 

organize a trade union for collective bargaining (3(5)). In these new 

institutional circumstances following the formation of a trade union: 
(3(a)), other workers will find it profitable to organize as well (3(4)). 

This subsequent situation in which most workers are organized (3(a)) 

makes it desirable for the employers to organize (3(5)). The existence of 
both workers’ and employers’ organizations will profoundly influence 

the relations between worker and employer (3(a)); and it may even 

bring about the government’s intervention, perhaps in the form of new 

legislation (3(4)). Thus, unintentionally, the first trade union organizers 

have started a social avalanche. 

So much for the denial of proposition 4. Similar considerations apply 
to the rejection of proposition 5. Our last example may illustrate how, 
while denying proposition 5, we can accept both 3(c) and 3(d): indivi-, 
duals are affected by social conditions, and in their turn affect them. 
Similarly, accepting individual conscience (2(d)) as a source of criticism 
of society, we can still recognize society as the source and object of that 
conscience (2(¢)), without fear of thereby endorsing collectivist ethics. 
Here, I should say in parenthesis, I find Popper’s theory slightly out of 
focus: his moral philosophy seems to me to be too often more in accord 
with psychologistic-individualism (2(d)) than in accord with institu- 
tionalistic-individualism (2(c)) and 2(d)—a point which can be modified 
with no great effort. In his The Open Society and Its Enemies, Popper asserts 
a distinction between two moralities, the individualistic and the collec- 
tivist; he speaks only in passing of an individual’s possible obligations to ^ 
institutions, and this is neither sufficient nor in accord with his moral 
dichotomy.5 For my part, I prefer the theory of the individual’s own 
decision of what is his responsibility to his group, in a manner which 
forms something of a collective responsibility yet without tribalism and 
without collectivist ethics. This seems to me to be the obvious moral 
counterpoint to the social philosophy of institutionalist individualism. 
Perhaps my preference is rooted in my social conditioning, since this is 
the Jewish traditional moral approach. For my part, I suppose institu- 
tionalist-individualism is the modern social philosophy closest to tradi- 
tional Jewish attitudes—but this is hard to nail down. 

Anyway, option IV, institutionalistic-individualism, incorporates all 
twelve propositions, 1-3(a-d) mentioned above as interpreted contrary 
to both proposition 4 and 5. 

To all this I should add, in parenthesis, that many thinkers seem to 
have felt the need for a via media between the two traditional views, 
psychologism and collectivism, and even for a consistent synthesis 
between the reasonable elements in them. I maintain that Popper and 
his commentators have finally succeeded in carrying out this intuitively 
felt programme, thus rendering explicit the approach which in fact under- 
lies the fruitful and reasonable part of existing institutionalist social 
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studies, while retaining the central thesis of individualism, namely the 
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Solutions to some persistent problems in 
theoretical sociology found in the works of 
Claude Lévi-Strauss 


It is hardly surprising that to date most attention has been paid to under- 
standing just what Lévi-Strauss is saying rather than to drawing theor- 
etical and methodological conclusions from his work. My aim is to show 
that the work of Lévi-Strass, considered from the point of view of 
sociological theory, can be seen to be an attempt to resolve a number of 
traditional sociological paradoxes and methodological contradictions 
which make his place in the history of sociology strikingly like that of 
another great but much more obvious synthesist, namely Talcott Par- 
sons. I want to suggest that Lévi-Strauss’ writings contain within them, 
implicitly rather than explicitly, useful and original solutions to a 
number of rather dog-eared sociological difficulties which usually go 
under the headings of individualism and holism, conflict versus con- 
sensus, and the role of values. Talcott Parsons’ approach to these 
problems appears to rely mainly on a synthesis of Durkheim and Weber, 
with Marx being largely ignored. We shall see that Lévi-Strauss, by 
contrast, has attempted a fusion of Marxism and Durkheimian posi- 
tivism, and consequently represents a different, but comparable theor- 
etical position to that of Talcott Parsons. 

Parsons appears in his Structure of Social Action and Social System to have 
borrowed much more from the Durkheim of Elementary Forms of the 
Religious Life than from the Durkheim of The Rules of Sociological Method 
and Sutcide, the latter being the sources on which Lévi-Strauss has 
drawn most heavily. 

One of the most obvious and familiar difficulties in Durkheimian 
functionalism is that of the origin of the social fact. Durkheim defines the 
latter as an aspect of social life which exhibits its factuality or objectivity 
by its collective and frequently coercive nature. To kneel down in the 
street is inmost cases (passing Popes and Cardinals excepted) an obvious 
individual eccentricity, and would be treated as such by most people, 
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pciologists included. But kneeling in church is a social fact simply 

\ecause it is a form of behaviour common to a collectivity of people and 

—>cause, besides being a purely statistical norm, it is also a behavioural 
me—one is expected, in Catholic churches at least, to do it. 

Social facts, for Durkheim, rest on représentations collectives which are 
«<he psychological basis of such objective social phenomena. These 
représentations collectives are implanted in the mind largely by education 
and reduce the repertoire of purely natural or instinctive behaviour 
unadorned by cultural elements practically to zero. When asked to 
account for the origin of these représentations, Durkheim traces them to 

the conscience collective which, embodying as it does the sum total of 
«collective representations, is the supreme social fact. But what is the 
-origin of this collective consciousness? Clearly the individual conscious- 
pesses which make it up. But Durkheim has already told us that these 
very individual consciousnesses are in large part the creations of the 
consctence collective. 

This problem, that of accounting for the origins of social facts, can be 
broken down into two subsidiary problems, both of which Lévi-Strauss 
attempts to solve. First comes the question of the historical origin of the 
social fact—ultimately a question of tracing culture back to nature, or 
collective consciousness to that of individuals; and secondly there is 
the issue of the structural or synchronic origin of the social fact—its 
causal basis in the present. 

In The Rules of Sociological Method Durkheim enjoins us to trace social 

facts back to antecedent social facts which will be shown to be their 
causes, but clearly, this is not a regression which can go on indefinitely, 
both historically, since the history of man and society is finite in time, 
and structurally, since there cannot be an infinity of causes underlying 
each social fact. Durkheim’s own solution is to circumscribe the bounds 
of sociological explanation within the confines of the problem and to 
relinquish attempted answers to these questions to the competence of 
historians on the one hand, and to psychologists on the other. 
- Not all sociologists have been content to do this and many, as we 
‘know, include historical interpretations within the field of explanation 
of their discipline, and Lévi-Strauss, with his strong emphasis on the 
psychological, would claim competence for the social sciences in the 
matter of the logical and synchronic reduction of the collectivity to the 
individuals who make it up. But let me put that question to one side for 
a moment and consider first Lévi-Strauss’ attempted solution to the 
problem of the historical origin of the social fact, or ‘culture’, as he 
would be more likely to call it. 

I have already suggested that certain aspects of Lévi-Strauss’ work 
can be seen as an attempted synthesis of Marxist and Durkheimian 

-sociologies. Consequently, it would not be surprising if we found him 
utilizing a Marxist type of argument in seeking to account for the origin 
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of culture, Presumably this would involve his postulating human labou» 
and material production as the basis of cultural life and the originating 
cause of social facts seen as ideologies. In fact, Lévi-Strauss does not d¢_ 
this at all, but goes back to Rousseau rather than to Marx, and bases hi: 
avowedly Marxist interpretation of history on a theory of social con 
tract. 

The way in which he comes to do this is best explained by considering 
for a moment the logical and semantic difficulties surrounding the 
derivation of culture from nature. Nature is taken by Lévi-Strauss to be 
that which is common to all men and part of their hereditary endow. 
ment, it is that which all men manifest independently of the influence ot 
society and of custom. Culture, on the other hand, is the contrary of this. 
It is all that is not common, all that has to be learnt, all that is dependent 
on social life and its collective norms. The cultural is, in other words, the 
contingent and the arbitrary; the natural is the necessary and the 
absolute. Consequently eating, with all its Pavlovian responses, is natural 
in that all men do it and are led to do it by instinct. But table-manners, 
the mode of consumption of food, is in all societies different. Even quite 
subtle cultural differences, such as those distinguishing an Englishman 
from an American, can be readily discerned in this context, particularly 
in their differing use of the fork. Table-manners are consequently cul- 
tural because arbitrary and contingent, salivation is natural because 
universal and instinctual. 

So far, so good. But in searching for a common principle of culture the 
theorist comes across a paradox. This can be understood as follows: If 
universal principle and single cause of culture can be detected in all 
men and all societies then it follows from the considerations above that 
this principle of culture must be natural—at least in the sense in which 
we have defined it. Now this is contradictory at first sight, and in fact is 
logically just another manifestation of the Durkheimian difficulty of 
reducing collective and arbitrary social norms to individual and natural 
causes. But Lévi-Strauss thinks that he sees in the paradox the key to its 
resolution. Just such a natural social fact exists for Lévi-Strauss in the, 
field of behavioural activity called the sexual. Primary narcissism aside, 
sexuality, at least in its adult and genital phase, is social in the sense that 
it takes two. All other instincts can be gratified by the solitary, says 
Lévi-Strauss, but not this one—not, that is, if the race is to survive. Here, 
against distant strains of Darwin and Freud, Lévi-Strauss enunciates his 
solution to Durkheim’s problem, namely, that the original social fact is 
the avoidance of incest. 

We may concede sexuality to be as social as it is natural in a very 
limited sense, but it can only become genuinely cultural ifit is conducted 
on the basis of a norm or a rule—the coercive aspect of Durkheim’s 
social fact. Clearly, sexuality by itself is insufficient, but it does provide. 
the natural basis for Lévi-Strauss’ theory. He states it as a matter of fact 
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that the rule of the avoidance of incest is universal—quasi-natural—to 
_all human societies. As one of the very few empirical generalizations 

‘made in Lévi-Strauss’ work this has, not surprisingly, attracted some 
attention, and Edmund Leach? and others have denied his attestation. 
But whatever the empirical realities may be, it is essential to realize that 
Lévi-Strauss is forced to insist on this universal nature of the incest- 
avoidance rule in order to produce an indisputably cultural norm which 
is also universal and consequently ‘natural’ to human societies. 

Of course exactly the same could be said of table-manners—these too 
are almost unquestionably universal—but clearly the ubiquitous prin- 
ciple of culture must be not merely ‘natural’ in the sense of being com- 
mon to all societies, but must in some way or another be demonstrably 
the structural and historical foundation on which the whole of the rest of 

culture rests. Table-manners could not possibly be made to appear as 
such; the rule of the avoidance of incest might if it could be shown to be 
the basic element of systems of kinship and consequently of social struc- 
tures at large. 

The variability of the rule from one society to another unequivocally 
attests to its arbitrary, contingent and cultural basis, and the close 
relation between the rule and man’s proto-social sexuality provides for 
Lévi-Strauss the natural basis from which society proceeds. Men re- 
mained on the level of the natural as long as they had no cultural 
prohibitions of this sort. But, and for whatever reasons they chose to 

„adopt this, as soon as such a prohibition came into existence, then its 
structural corollary—the exchange of sisters—became a logical neces- 
sity. A renunciation of the individual’s sexual right over the women of 
his own family immediately creates conditions favouring the creation 
of a social contract in that a simple solution to the problem of how to get 
a wife is found in exchanging sisters with other similarly placed indi- 
viduals. This is the sense in which sister-exchange is the corollary of 
incest avoidance—if I cannot have my sister and you cannot equally 
have yours, there is no reason why we should not have each others. Not 

r only do we avoid infringing the rule against sibling incest, but we also 
establish a close social tie. We become relatives and we are in a position 
to communicate and exchange with one another on an equitable and 
reciprocal basis. Sister-exchange not only spells a solution to the problem 
of how to go about avoiding incest, it also means reciprocity and com- 
munication between wife-giving and wife-receiving groups. Since for 
structuralists like Lévi-Strauss reciprocating communications are the 
basis of social structure, and indeed a definition of it, then clearly, this 
sort of social fact—the avoidance of incest—can be made to generate, 
both from the viewpoint of history and social structure, the key ele- 
ments of society. Communication of women between groups of men 

comes first, both logically and historically, and establishes, as it were, 
the infrastructure of social communication. Then follows the communi- 
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cation ofgoods and services—economic relations—and words—language. 
Thus Lévi-Strauss solves Durkheim’s first paradox with the aid of 
generous borrowings from Rousseau, not to mention Freud. 

Nowhere in Elementary Structures of Kinship does Lévi-Strauss explain 
the reason why men began to avoid incest and to exchange sisters. 
Presumably he has a Rousseauesque or Neo-Darwinian assumption to 
the effect that such developments were necessary for the survival of the 
human race; that culture, in other words, is adaptively more successful 
than nature as far as man is concerned. In the sense that he does not 
inquire anywhere in the book into this problem or even follow Freud 
into the argument of Totem and Taboo—which logically speaking he 
would have been quite at liberty to do-—Lévi-Strauss can be said to 
avoid the question of final causes of social facts in a way analogous to that 
in which Durkheim had done, but it is important to notice that, unlike 
Durkheim, Lévi-Strauss does attempt a historical solution to the prob- 
lem, even if the exact causal sequence of events remains unknown. 
Furthermore, both the Rousseauesque and Neo-Darwinian explana- 
tions can be seen as functionalist in essence in that they both assume 
that the social contract which Lévi-Strauss is suggesting is functional for 
social structure and its continuity and is consequently a functional pre- 
requisite for society. 

Ofcourse, Talcott Parsons, whom I mentioned earlier in the context of 
Lévi-Strauss, might also be suggested to have founded his sociological 
summa on a social contract solution—that existing between Ego and_ 
Alter. But in Parsons’ case the contract is formulated in terms of shared 
norms and a social consensus which soon leads back into the Durk- 
heimian circularity. Lévi-Strauss, by contrast, avoided this by postulat- 
ing a structural system of norms outside the immediate consciousness 
of individuals, and one which is inherent in the social system. 

The shift from collective and conscious social facts to individual 
and unconscious structures brings us to the second strand of Durkheim’s 
problem, namely, the logical or structural explanation of the relation 
between individual and society. As I suggested in the case of Talcott _ 
Parsons, Durkheim’s emphasis on the collective and conscious 
made the reduction of shared norms to a lower order of reality virtually 
impossible. Lévi-Strauss’ solution to this problem, like that of the 
historical origin of social facts, is essentially one which traces social 
structure to a natural basis. 

Nowhere is Lévi-Strauss’ approach to this problem more clear than in 
his treatment of totemism. It will be recalled that Durkheim had 
already dealt with this subject in his Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, 
but it is in his Primitive Classification, a book which he wrote with Mauss, 
that the Durkheimian difficulty regarding the relation between the 
collective social fact and individual consciousness is most clearly seen. - 
Durkheim’s theory of totemism, as found in the two works mentioned 
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above, is to derive the natural system of classification which totemism 

_uses to represent human beings from a pre-existing social structure, or 

“conscience collective. “The first logical categories’, says Durkheim, ‘are 
social categories.’* Durkheim postulates that the collective conscious- 
ness first produces a logical system of social classifications (totemic 
clans), and then projects, as it were, this social structure on to nature, 
representing it as quasi-natural, that is by making men equivalent to 
plants and animals. In the course of this book Durkheim and Mauss call 
this approach to totemism ‘socio-centric’—-an admirably appropriate 
name for the Durkheimian system of explanation. 

Lévi-Strauss’ theory of totemism, as we find it in The Savage Mind, 
appears to be an exact inversion of this. Lévi-Strauss begins by trying to 
persuade us that the first logical categories are not social but natural, 

«He maintains that men everywhere share a common psychological 
desire to know and order their world, and that the first step towards 
knowledge and order is the creation of systems of natural classifications. 
These are established for their own sake, often quite independent of the 
economic, social or ritual value of the species concerned. Once such a 
system of natural classification exists, it can be used as a means of 
representing an analogous system of social classifications. Totemism 
becomes a language, it becomes a system which enables an aboriginal to 
represent the realities of his social structure to himself and to others, nature 
providing the terms, as it were, but men providing their semantic value. 

But nature plays more than one role in the explanation of totemism. 
It is not merely a question of nature being the vocabulary of totemism. 
It is also the syntactical and logical basis of the system. This comes 
about because, for Lévi-Strauss, the mind is a natural object. Conse- 
quently it must obey the laws of nature in its functioning—laws which, 
of course, extend beyond the mind and into the nature which it com- 
prehends, whether that nature be social or the world of plants and 
animals. The mind uses totemism to represent nature to itself, but the 
guarantee that our subjective classificatory systems correspond to some 
reality and succeed in comprehending it originates for Lévi-Strauss in 
the fact that the mind is itself a part of nature. One might sum up this 
reciprocal and all-important relation by saying that in the mind 
totemism is a mirror of nature, and that in totemism nature is a mirror 
of the mind. 

Consequently, when we study totemism we study not only the social 
basis of the language of totemic clans but also the mind which created 
that language. A computer analogy seems to be in Lévi-Strauss’ 
thoughts which suggests that the programming instructions, or soft-ware, 
are equivalent to culture, and consequently mutable, arbitrary and the 
product of education, but that the hard-ware of the mind—brain 
* circuitry and physiology—lays down absolute and natural parameters 

within which systems of thought must function. 
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When asked to explain the origin of the fundamental logical /social 
categories, Durkheim and Mauss remark that they originate in states of : 
collective emotion and go on to say that F 


... emotion is naturally refractory to analysis, or at least, lends itself 
uneasily to it, because it is too complex. Above all, when it has a 
collective origin it defies critical and rational examination.* 


and on this note they end their book. Clearly, this is a pretty disastrous 
admission for an erstwhile positivist to have to make, Durkheim is, in 
effect, admitting that he finds the origins of collective representations 
(or, in other words, social facts) inexplicable. As I have already sug- 
gested, as long as wholes are regarded as greater than the sum of their 
parts and consequently defying reduction, this sort of conclusion is 
inevitable. f sa E 

Lévi-Strauss, on the other hand, breaks down the collective language 
of totemism to individual, but universal and unconscious mental struc- 
tures. It is the universality of the determinants depending on the hard- 
ware of the mind which makes all collective, cultural systems obey 
similar logical laws, just as all spoken languages obey—at least accord- 
ing to Jakobson—common rules of phonetic differentiation and struc- 
turing. 

Thus Lévi-Strauss remedies Durkheim’s excessive holism with a 
version of psychologistic reductionism which avoids the worst pitfalls of 
this approach by appealing to unconscious, but rational and universal—,,, 
or, we might say, natural—determinants. Logically then, culture 
reduces to nature in the present in a way analogous to that which 
Lévi-Strauss saw it doing in the past. Nature in both cases provides the 
unconscious collective structuring processes- which makes consciously 
articulated cultural life possible. Here structural linguists like Jakobson 
and de Saussure play in Lévi-Strauss’ structuralism a part analogous to 
that which the Freud—Rousseau social contract theory played in his 
analysis of the origins of social structures in time. 

But this reduction of collective elements to individual and unconscious ~ 
mental states has to be carefully understood. Holism and individualism 
are two contradictory approaches to sociological explanation, and each 
of them tends to cast the other in the role of a heresy. Lévi-Strauss’ 
approach to the problem of their reconciliation is an ecumenical one in 
that it does not seek to dissolve one of them into the other, or to make 
one of major and the other of minor significance. Rather it seeks to 
- contain both in the plenitude of their explanatory power but to limit 
their respective theoretical competence to closely delineated fields. An 
understanding of this delineation is most clearly obtained from going on 
to consider another well-worn sociological problem, namely, that of 
_ change and function, or, as it is often put, conflict versus consensus. “ 
The problem of change in systems of social facts which were of 
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an unmistakably Durkheimian nature was encountered early on by 
structural linguistics. Language, considered as a system, is clearly a 
collective representation and one depending on the collective conscious- 
ness. It is also of necessity systematic and functional in that for com- 
munication to be possible a consensus must exist regarding the meanings 
of words and permissible syntactical arrangements, and so on. Yet it is 
also clear that languages change, often very radically, over periods of 
time. De Saussure distinguished two aspects of language—the com- 
plete, functional, normative linguistic: system, which he called the 
synchronic—and the changing, discontinuous, linear linguistic expression, 
which he called the diachronic. The synchronic is a dimension at right 
angles, as it were, to the time—the diachronic—and represents the 
dimension of language as it exists at each instant. In the diachronic, by 
contrast, language is forever changing and undergoing evolution. 
Jakobson has suggested two further terms for the content of the lin- 
guistic system in each of these dimensions, the synchronic code, and the 
diachronic message. It is obvious that the relation between these two is 
reciprocal. Messages tend to modify codes in time, just as messages, in 
order to be intelligible at all, have to be based on the code. 

Lévi-Strauss resolves the consensus/conflict debate and the function- 
alist difficulty over the question of social change by a judicious use of this 
idea.. We have already noticed the tendency in structuralism to see 
kinship and totemism, as well as all the rest of culture, in linguistic 
terms. Indeed, the fundamental point of departure for Saussurian 
structural linguistics—the dogma of the arbitrary nature of the lin- 
guistic sign (‘apple’ being arbitrary because some people say ‘pomme’) 
—is clearly very close to what Lévi-Strauss insists on as a definition of 
culture—namely, that which is non-natural and arbitrary in the sense of 
being contingent rather than necessary, and particular rather than 
universal. If kinship and totemism then, not to mention other aspects 
of culture, can be seen as linguistic systems of arbitrary signs, it is clear 
that the code/message idea might also be applicable. 

Lévi-Strauss makes use of this distinction in the following way. The 
synchronic code, since it is atemporal in the sense of being a dimension 
at right angles to the diachronic, is clearly something to which the 
notion of change does not apply. On the other hand, the message, 
because it exists only in time and in the communication of one sign 
after another in a linear manner, obviously associates itself quite easily 
with the phenomenon of variation. Kinship and totemism, seen in the 
way in which we have looked at them above, are both obviously codes. 
They are analysed by Lévi-Strauss without regard to time, change, or 
social evolution. He represents them as synchronic, functional and com- 
plete systems—just like a language considered from the synchronic 
. point of view. Actual societies, however, exist in the diachronic—they 
undergo change, some very slowly, others much more quickly. Seen in 
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this context, the cultural codes become messages, that is to say, social 
action in time. Lévi-Strauss’ structural approach is perfectly appro- 
priate to the study of culture as code, but for the analysis of culture as 
message it is to Marxism that we must turn. Lévi-Strauss tells us that he 
does not ‘at all mean to suggest that ideological transformations give 
rise to social ones. Only the reverse is in fact true’, or that ‘the relations 
between man and nature are a projection, or even a result, of a con- 
ceptual game taking place in the mind’.® 

Lévi-Strauss limits structuralism and positivism to the synchronic. 
This is the study of the ‘conceptual games’, the study of the mind which 
ultimately reduces to nature—that is, to natural science (presumably 
cybernetics and brain physiology). But with regard to the diachronic and 
changing, Lévi-Strauss has recourse to dialectical materialism and 
invokes Marx as his principal exponent of theories of social change. 

Thus the Australian aborigines are not to be seen as having chosen 
totemism fortuitously. Rather, this results from their relations to the 
means of production which exist in their society—totemism is merely an 

- ideology, a superstructure. ‘It is to this theory of superstructures’, says 
Lévi-Strauss, ‘scarcely touched on by Marx, that I hope to make a 
contribution.’?? We can now see that Lévi-Strauss, as Durkheim’s suc- 
cessor, has taken over a modified form of the former’s positivism and 
adapted it to structuralist uses, but he has made up the short-comings in 
Durkheim, particularly with regard to a theory of social change, by 
invoking Marx, having succeeded in keeping both these contradictory 
approaches to sociology separate by limiting them to different dimen- 
sions of social phenomena. .Ultimately, however, both Lévi-Strauss’ 
structural positivism and his Marxism reduce to materialistic deter- 
minism of one sort or another, so that, in the last analysis, a unifying 
principle exists in the philosophical foundations of both approaches. 

Strictly speaking then, Lévi-Strauss has two sociological methods, not 
one. Structuralism is, in Marxist terms, a positivistic mode of analysis of 
superstructures, but not of infrastructures. To the latter, only dialectical 
materialism can furnish an appropriate approach. 

It is noteworthy here that the disagreement voiced by Lévi-Strauss 
with Sartre’s Critique de Raison Dialectique turns on exactly this point. 
Sartre, in the course of this work, insists that the only philosophical 
method of modern times is Marxism, and that the only true thought is 
dialectical thought. This is defined by contrast to analytical reason, which 
is absolute, cumulative, academic, and, to use the ultimate term of 
abuse, bourgeois. Dialectical reason is the exact opposite of this—it is 
relativistic, non-cumulative (i.e. holistic), proletarian and synthetic. It 
constitutes, in Sartre’s jargon, a totalisation, an ideology of ideologies 
complete in itself and completely determined by the dialectic. 

Lévi-Strauss’ disagreement with this, as with similar formulations by 
many other Neo-Marxists, is that it fails to take account of positivistic, 
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scientific knowledge—knowledge, in other words, which is cumulative 
and analytical as opposed to holistic and synthetic. Lévi-Strauss is quite 
happy to apply the principles of raison dialectique to the diachronic, to the 
message, but of the code he is insisting that we can have true analytical 
knowledge. 

However, having said all this, there still remains one last problem. 
This might be expressed in terms of the inevitable reply that theorists 
like Sartre might give to Lévi-Strauss’ apology for positivism and struc- 
turalism. Marxists and Neo-Marxists can easily make the point that 
this positivistic structuralism is itself an ideology, and consequently 
dialectical, to use Sartre’s term, rather than analytical. Certainly, any 
attempt to remove bodies of knowledge from the determinism of the 
dialectic appears to compromise the explanatory competence of 
Marxism. 

Lévi-Strauss would not deny the point which I have just made, but 
would answer it by an appeal to what he has called the ‘Uncertainty 
Principle of the Social Sciences’.8 The essence of this is the assertion that 
the understanding which we have of our own society is quite distinct 
from the understanding we have of other, foreign societies, isolated from 
our historical tradition. Lévi-Strauss’ point, elaborated in Tristes Tropiques 
and other works, is that we may either grasp the structure of a society 
and relinquish historical, empathic understanding of it as content, or we 
may become part of a society’s history and thereby lose our chance of 
detached structural insight. Hence a structural anthropology of our 
own society is impossible because we are all far too much involved in the 
historical necessity of our own society to be able to achieve it. To put the 
matter in Marxist terms, one might say that since we all share in the 
ideologies of our own society, we cannot merely by taking thought 
distract ourselves from them and see them as if we were ‘pure visitors’. 
Our entire mode of thinking is allegedly so determined by our his- 
torical and social environment that such objectivity is not possible. 

But with regard to other societies a truly objective type of knowledge is 
possible. In their case the opposite of what was said above is true. In a 
primitive society it is almost impossible for one of us to achieve true 
empathic understanding—to become a part of the historical necessity of 
that society—for the simple reason that we have come from our own. On 
the other hand, being a pure visitor to this society one is privileged with 
structural insight, if not with understanding of its historical and dialect- 
ical essence. This we can never know without abandoning our Western 
rationalism which is the basis of our structural scientific understanding. 
Essentially what we are doing, Lévi-Strauss argues, is to translate the 
terms of a primitive society into those of our own, substituting structure 
for content, and form for essence, while simultaneously we convert the 
content of our own society—our philosophical rationalism, scientific 
method—into the form of the other—kinship studies, etc., expressed as 
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forms of the society in question. A two-way interchange occurs whereby 
information flows via the method of structural anthropology from one 
society to another. The scientific objectivity of the process is guaranteed 
in Lévi-Strauss’ eyes by the fact that our content—class consciousness, 
European historical experience, etc.—cannot, or rather, need not pass 
directly into our understanding of the other society because it may well 
lack such things as class consciousness and have no history relevant to 
our own. Our ideology can only bridge the gap by becoming purely a 
structural code, a mere array of signs which, like the signs in music (the 
notes), signify nothing intrinsic but only their own extrinsic relations. 
Hence structural analysis comes to resemble musical analysis in a very 
striking manner.® Our ideology, its content otherwise irrelevant, be- 
comes just as objective as it does in relation to the physical world, where 
class consciousness and historical involvements are just as superfluous. 
Positive scientific understanding of societies therefore assumes the form 
of a science of structural transformations mediating between our con- 
sciousness and that of men in other societies. In this respect it is a 
department of communications science. 

But as far as our own society is concerned the opposite is the case. 
Here there can be no objective structural study, for the application of 
our own theories to our own doings is bound to be more or less circular, 
since for Lévi-Strauss final causes exist not in the conscious mind but in 
the dialectic of history. Having sided with Marx and having denied the 
possibility of objective conscious knowledge independent of historical 
necessity, Lévi-Strauss has denied for ever the possibility of the sort of 
certain, uncontrovertible social knowledge naively believed to reside in 
a natural science of society by positivists like St Simon and Comte. But 
in its place Lévi-Strauss has put a more subtle social knowledge and, 
following Marx, has made it dependent on the dialectic of history. This 
does not deny the possibility of true historical and sociological know- 
ledge of our own society, it merely maintains that all our knowledge is 
conditional on the historical process and that it is in history and not in 
the consciousness of individuals that ultimate and final truth resides. 

We may sum up the ‘Uncertainty Principle of the Social Sciences’ in 
terms of Jakobson’s code/message distinction by saying that, as social 
analysts, we cannot speak the message and know the code at one and the 
same time. In our own societies our thinking is message, with regard to 
others it must be code. The moment we begin to think the code we 
transform it into a message since thinking about our own society is a 
diachronic and ideological process. The demand that anthropology 
should be the structural study of the social codes of societies whose 
dialectic escapes us is the methodological reverse of ethnomethodology 
—which, I imagine, Lévi-Strauss would regard, probably with every 
justification, to be an extreme aberration of sociological method. 

Lévi-Strauss’ resolution of this ‘Uncertainty Principle’ is in reality 
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nothing more than an implied solution to the traditional methodological 
issue surrounding the place of values in sociological investigations. 
Values are defined for the purposes of this debate as subjective and 
tendentious, and usually contrasted with facts, which are imagined to be 
objective and neutral. Values always imply some sort of commitment, 
and facts hold out the promise of detachment and positivism. It is clear 
from my remarks above that the use of the code/message distinction, 
when identified with a Durkheimian-positivist/dialectical materialist 
opposition, effectively comes to represent a dichotomy between objec- 
tivity on the one hand and subjectivity on the other. The code, the 
province of Durkheimianism and structural anthropology, is the equiva- 
lent of positivistic facts. The message, the subjective articulation of 
cultural codes, is the equivalent of values and ideology. Structural 
anthropology can only study structure and code because the values, the 
commitment to the ideological subjectivity of primitive societies, is 
lacking in the anthropologist, almost by definition. Equally, structural 
anthropology is inapplicable to contemporary societies because, as 
social analysts looking into our own societies, we cannot help, and 
ideally must, declare our values. Lévi-Strauss thus resolves the problem of 
the respective spheres of influence of facts and values with the further 
useful and desirable addition of declaring just what these values must 
be. Quite obviously, he finds them to be the ideology of Marxism, a 
commitment to which necessitates, as we have seen, the abandonment 
of a structural analysis of Western societies, but one which also brings 
in train with it the possibility of an objective and ideologically quite 
neutral study of societies alien to our own. Thus for Lévi-Strauss 
sociology cannot be limited to values alone, to a thorough-going sub- 
jectivism of the sort we expect from Phenomenology, but neither can it 
restrict itself to a positivistic study of social facts as Durkheim had 
believed: A judicious balancing of the two enables him to represent his 
own theory as something which sociologically is almost all things to all 
men. 

Lévi-Strauss differs from other sociologists like Talcott Parsons in not 
putting forward a single new sociological theory which, like Parsons’ 
Voluntaristic Theory of Social Action, is claimed to represent a catholic 
and central synthesis in sociological method. Instead, he prefers an 
ecumenical approach which does not attempt to dissolve antagonisms 
in new dogmas, but to reconcile conflicting points of view by virtue of a 
careful balancing of their respective claims to explanatory competence. 
For Lévi-Strauss, modern anthropology is the meeting ground for a 
number of conflicting tendencies in sociological thought—Freud, 
Rousseau, and Darwinian functionalism in his theory of kinship, Durk- 
heim, structural linguistics, and Marxism in his studies of totemism and 
myth. But his anthropology holds out the hope of being more than 
merely apostolic in this sociological sense. It also aspires to a catholic 
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comprehensiveness which avoids subversion of the basic faiths of 
Marxism, Durkheimianism and structural linguistics. For structural 
anthropology therefore, it is not just enough to be apostolic, or catholic 
like Parsons, above and beyond all it must be ecumenical. l 
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Female deviance and the female sex role: 
a preliminary investigation} 


The primary questions towards which this paper is directed lie within 
that area Frances Heidensohn aptly described as ‘obscure and largely 
ignored’!, that is, deviance in women. The intent here is to delineate 
certain of the parallels between the attributes of the female sex role and 
the characteristics of female deviance. Given that the participation of 
women in deviant roles is found primarily within the areas of prostitu- 
tion, and given that prostitutes are almost exclusively female, any under- 
standing of female deviance and therefore of prostitution can best be 
achieved through an understanding of the female sex role. The specific 
questions towards which this investigation is directed are the following: 
what characteristics of the female sex role are conducive to the entrance 
of some women into the area of prostitution and why is prostitution a 
uniquely female form of deviance? Working from the interactionist 
approach to deviance as formulated by Edwin Lemert,? this analysis will 
(a) delineate the complexities of prostitution and specifically distinguish 
the call girl form of prostitution, (b) point out past inadequacies in the 
analysis of prostitution, and (c) utilize the call girl pattern to illuminate 
the characteristics of the female sex role. It will be argued that prostitu- 
tion utilizes the same attributes characteristic of the female sex role, and 
uses those attributes towards the same ends; that the transition from 
non-deviance to deviance within prostitition requires only an exaggera- 
tion of the situation experienced as a non-deviant woman; and that 
given Lemert’s definition of primary deviance, all women, to the degree 
to which they reflect the contemporary female sex role, are primary 
deviants. 

For a period of nine months I spent most of my leisure time with a 
group of five ‘outlaw’ call girls,’ i.e., call girls operating without pimps. 
While I will frequently use my experience with this group to provide 
examples of specific points, the discussions and conclusions are based 
primarily on the published literature. 


* Karen E, Rosenblum 3.a, Teaching Associate in Sociology, University of Colorado 
+ I would like to thank Joyce M. Nielson for her helpful comments on an earlier 
draft of this paper 
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The research on prostitution falls within two broad categories; firstly, 
those accounts concerned solely with prostitution, generally written 
within an historical or psychological framework.4 Secondly, those works _ 
which examine prostitution as an illustration of a particular theoretical 
position on the nature of deviance.5 Generally, the research in both of 
these areas has been of good quality. There appears to be well-founded 
agreement on the nature and extent of prostitution. There are no great 
errors in observation or interpretation in response to which one could 
claim the discovery of a new perspective. However, I do contend that 
rather than some grand misinterpretation of prostitution, there has 
accrued a collection of small mistakes, the accumulation of which has 
not led to faulty analysis but more typically to incomplete analysis. 
Theorists have not generally reasoned incorrectly; they have simply 
omitted certain factors that would have made prostitution a much more 
revealing topic in that they have consistently failed to deal with prosti- 
tution as female deviance. 

There should be little argument with the contention that prostitutes 
are, almost exclusively, female. Those relatively rare instances of male 
prostitution tend to be limited to homosexual rather than heterosexual 
relations. There seems to be no male counterpart, in type or quantity, to 
female prostitution.® 


DISTINGUISHING PATTERNS OF CALL GIRLS 


Most research (including the work considered at a later point in this 
discussion) alludes to the various forms in which commercial prostitu- 
tion can occur, and then proceeds to analyse prostitution as a unified 
whole. This approach is not completely groundless. Most basically, all 
forms of prostitution can be reduced to ‘sexual intercourse characterized 
by barter, promiscuity, and emotional indifference’.? However, this 
treatment is something akin to discussing all forms of theft simultane- 
ously. The analysis must be reduced to the most common denominator 
with the result that conclusions are misleadingly simplified. As with any 
other form of deviance, in prostitution there are distinct patterns of par- 
ticipation in which the variance in income, method, and social status is 
considerable. It is precisely because the forms of prostitution are so 
diverse, that attempts at generalization must proceed cautiously. 
Rather than examine all forms of prostitution, this discussion will focus 
on call girls and the commentary they provide on non-deviant, generally 
‘middle class’ women. 

Benjamin and Masters divide full-time prostitutes into several cate- 
gories, the most common of which are call girl, streetwalker, bar prosti- 
tute, and flea bag.® The streetwalker approaches men as she walks her 
‘beat’, the bar prostitute operates out of a ‘workingman’s bar’ (con- 
sidered to be a little above the skid row level), and the flea bag, through 
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a variety of methods, services skid row. Though there can be some over- 
lap between categories in method, the distinctions noted above generally 
_ hold true. 

Call girls can initially be differentiated on the basis of income. While 
fees vary by individual and region, Greenwald (1970) estimated that a 
call girl grossed about $30,000 a year, charging from $50 to $100 per 
client.1° Winick and Kinsie (1971) estimated that the average prostitute 
grossed about $9,300 a year, charging about $10 a client.1! The group of 
call girls with whom I was familiar (1971-2) charged upwards of $50 
per climax per client, the variance in price depending upon the nature 
of the client’s desires. ‘Straight’ sex was $50, anything unusual was at 
least $100. If two women were involved with one client the fee was a 
minimum of $100 per call girl. If anything other than sex was requested 
(e.g., a dinner or theatre date) the fee increased considerably, with the 
explicit intention of discouraging such requests by clients. The most 
established woman in this group earned about $48,000 a year, the least 
established $15,000.12 Although they spent a great deal of their earnings, 
a proportion was very thoughtfully invested. The most established 
member of the group subleased three apartments (two of them to other 
* call girls in the group) at about 100 per cent profit per apartment. She 
also owned two homes in other states and had, at various times, pete 
ably invested in stocks. 

The second major distinction between call girls and other prostitutes 
may be determined by examining each group’s general method of 
operation. Flea bags, streetwalkers, and bar prostitutes operate in 
public and either approach customers themselves or through a pimp. 
The call girl rarely solicits in public. Winick mentions that occasionally 
a call girl may go to an upper class bar to approach males. However, 
among the women with whom I was familiar this method was considered 
crude and obvious. The more usual procedure in this group and among 
call girls generally is to obtain clients through the recommendation of 
other call girls or pimps’ and, when financially pressed, solicit past 
clients over the telephone.18 The call girl either entertains those clients 
in her own home or goes to their residence, while other prostitutes 
usually take customers to a hotel room which does not double as the 
woman’s home. Additionally, call girls neither barter with nor steal 
from clients, while all other forms of prostitution are typified by these 
characteristics,14 i 

The nature of the occupation demands that the call girl spend the 
greatest portion of her time at home.: In order to develop and maintain 
a clientele she must be easily accessible. Although the call girl may have 
an answering service or a telephone tape recorder, there is a reluctance 
to use them unless she is already occupied with a client. A client who 
calls only to discover a tape recording, or a switchboard operator, may 
not be in the mood later or may take his business elsewhere. 
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The upper- and upper-middle class nature of the call girl’s clients 
requires that she maintain herself in an appropriate style. This generally 
entails a lavish apartment and an equally lavish wardrobe. The novice 
call girl in this group was earning about $15,000 a year, yet paying $600 
a month in rent and spending a considerable sum on clothing and 
beauty aids. 

The final distinction between call girls and other prostitutes is one of 
clientele. To afford a call girl on a regular basis (the call girls I knew had 
several regularly scheduled clients) one must be either upper- or upper- 
middle class. The exception to this characterization are those middle- 
class males who occasionally ‘splurge’ on a call girl. In contrast, other 
prostitutes see a more varied group of men on a one-time basis and do 
not develop the steady, homogeneous clientele characteristic of call girls. 

The analysis of clientele most forcefully points to the middle-class 
origin of call girls, a conclusion supported by Greenwald.15 Most neces- 
sary for the call girl’s development of a stable, monied clientele is the 
ability to provide not just sex for a price but sex couched in a style com- 
parable to that of the buyer. While some of those accoutrements can 
certainly be purchased, the importance of unselfconscious speech pat- 
terns, topics of discussion, and surroundings cannot be underestimated. ~ 
The prostitute who is to successfully meet the demands of the more 
wealthy segments of society must be in a position to understand and 
fulfil even the most subtle of expectations. 

Any hypothesizing about the origin and nature of prostitution must 
carefully distinguish between those women who are, and those women 
who are not, financially compelled to become prostitutes. Given the 
middle-class origin of most call girls, financial need for them certainly 
cannot count as a motivating factor comparable to that experienced by 
those lower- and lower-middle-class women who become streetwalkers, 
bar girls or flea bags. While the monetary returns of call girls are much 
greater than what those women could earn in non-deviant occupations, 
the non-deviant occupations available to them are unquestionably more 
numerous than those available to lower-class women. The women who 
become call girls are not forced to do so in order to survive; hence the 
conclusion that the call girl form of prostitution is fundamentally a 
commentary on the status of ‘middle-class’ women. 


PAST INACCURACIES IN ANALYSIS 


Lemert’s work provides key insights into the current sociological attitude 

towards prostitution in that it represents the prevalent views on the 

composition, patterns of participation, and societal reaction to prostitu- 

tion. The whole of Lemert’s theoretical approach is based on the con- 

tinuing interaction between society, that is, the relevant community, 

and the individual. Lemert presents the identification of deviance as 
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a ‘progressive reciprocal relationship’!® which Heidensohn succinctly 
«defines as the ‘process of definitions of deviance and the labelling of 
deviants by means of a complex of feedbacks and reinforcements through 
societal reaction’.1’ A community does not arbitrarily or automatically 
label an individual as deviant. Nor does an individual necessarily see 
himself as deviant upon the commission of a deviant act. Instead, what 
Lemert describes is a constant, possibly escalating, interaction, the 
culmination of which may lead to the labelling of deviance by the 
society and the parallel self-labelling by the individual. 

Yet in his analysis of prostitution, Lemert disregards his own theoreti- 
cal framework on two counts. First, ‘although his stated aim in this 
study [on prostitution] is to examine the way in which primary deviance 
becomes reinforced into secondary deviance through societal reactions 
and personal definitions, in fact, when dealing with prostitution he con- 
centrates on’structural aspects of prostitution: the socio-economic back- 
ground of prostitutes, occupations associated with prostitution, ecological 
factors and red light districts’.18 Second, and most important for this 
discussion, Lemert unhesitatingly classifies prostitution as sexual 
deviance.1° 

* The chapter entitled ‘Prostitution and the Prostitute’ in Social Pathol- 
ogy is introduced with something of a disclaimer. Were it not for the 
‘disproportionate significance’? attached to prostitution and the number 
of inadequate analyses of the topic, Lemert indicates that homosexuality 
could as easily have been used as an illustration of sexual deviance. He 
argues that apart from obvious distinctions, homosexuality, ‘psycho- 
pathic’ sexual behaviour, and prostitution can all be classified as various 
forms of sexual deviance in that they represent violations of the norms 
regarding sexual relations. However, there are important complexities 
in this classification of prostitution that Lemert fails to consider. 

Homosexuality can be characterized as a specific, socially censured 
form of sexual desire. The same applies to ‘psychopathic’ sexual devia- 
tion (exhibitionism, sexual sadism, etc.). Both society and the stigma- 
tized individual agree on what is being labelled deviant—specific sexual 
desires as manifested in behaviour. However, except in a few cases, 
prostitution is clearly not the result of unusual or excessive sexual desire. 
In fact, by Lemert’s own definition prostitution is characterized as 
emotionally indifferent promiscuity.21 The prostitutes’ most basic 
motivation is monetary gain. The homosexual and sexual psychopath 
also participate in unsanctioned sexual acts, but as a result of unsanc- 
tioned sexual desire, not as an illegitimate occupation. The homosexual 
prostitute is condemned on two counts; one for his sexual urges, and the 
second for his deviant occupation. Though both forms are encompassed 
in a single sexual act, they are in fact two distinct forms of deviance. By 
accepting as a given the classification of prostitution as sexual deviation, 
Lemert has assumed congruence between the action performed and the 
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norms violated and thus in part disregarded his commitment to the 
interactionist approach. More seriously, the classification of prostitution 
as sexual deviance means, at least implicitly, that deviance is not being 
discussed on its own terms, but rather from the perspective of the 
societal reaction to it. Though Lemert concedes that this is his method of 
classification, in this instance the unequivocal classification of prostitu- 
tion as sexual deviance seems primarily a reaction to and reinforcement 
of the dominance of sexuality in the female sex role—an issue to be 
expanded upon at a later point. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY DEVIANCE WITHIN PROSTITUTION 


The previous discussion examined a situation in which the specific 
analysis did not meet the requirements of the theory it was used to 
illustrate. For the remainder of the discussion, effort will be directed at 
broadening the scope of what is fundamentally sound theoretical work 
so that it can productively encompass the area of prostitution, i.e., so that 
it can yield an understanding of ‘female deviance as an aspect of the 
female sex role and its relationship with the social structure’.®2 
Lemert argues that the social reaction to behaviour contravening” 
expectations is first to attempt to normalize that behaviour or situation, 
i.e., alter expectations, remind the subject of the norms, or ignore the 
incident. If the behaviour is persistent, of high visibility or viewed as 
particularly disruptive—in general, resistant to normalization—a situ- 
ation may develop in which the behaviour is labelled as deviant. 
Implicit in the interaction ‘prior to labelling is a process Lemert calls 
valuation, i.e., that process preceding action in which values (most 
basically, ‘factors which affect choice’) are compared to costs (‘other 
values which must be sacrificed in order to satisfy any given value’).23' 
Thus, the response to unusual behaviour will depend both on the values 
which have been violated and on the values which must be sacrificed in 
order to exact obedience. ‘From the point of view of valuational choice, 
normalization will persist so long as the value satisfactions contingent on 
the interactional bond are of a higher order than those sacrificed by con- 
tinued normalization’.24 The identification of behaviour as deviant, 
however, does not necessarily mean that measures of social control will 
be instituted. The development of such measures is dependent upoń 
later interactions and whether or not accommodation can be achieved. 
Valuation also describes the process undergone by all actors con- 
fronted with conflicting roles. The individual experiencing role or value 
conflict may attempt to resolve that conflict through an action that 
might be defined as deviant depending upon how the situation pro- 
gresses (Lemert’s risk-taking action). Resolutions involving risk are not 
at all unusual. The term primary deviation encompasses the numerous 
actions resulting from risk-taking action which come to public attention, 
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are seen as undesirable but can be normalized. Primary deviations are 
socially excused—they do not result in a change of ‘status and psychic 
«stucture of the person concerned’.®5 

In contrast, secondary deviation is that point at which either real or 
potential 


stigmatization, punishments, segregation, and social control ... 

become central facts of existence for those experiencing them, 

altering psychic structure, producing specialized organization of 

social roles and self-regarding attitudes. . . . The secondary deviant... ts 
1 a person whose life and identity are organized around the facts of demance.28 


It is most important to note that primary deviation need not necessarily 
lead to secondary deviation. 

In order to understand why some women become prostitutes, and to 
understand the relation of the female sex role to prostitution, it is per- 
haps easiest to work backwards, i.e., to first identify the characteristics of 
secondary deviation within prostitution, then examine the transition 
from primary to secondary deviance, and finally grapple with the con- 

_cept of primary deviance. 


RECOGNIZING SECONDARY DEVIANCE 


The reorganization of ‘life and identity’ around the ‘facts of deviance’ 

characteristic of that stage called secondary deviation can be gauged by 

several indicators. In the following, Lemert points to the most dramatic 

instanceof the ‘specialized organization ofsocial roles’ within prostitution: 
The sex act is bereft of ambiguous feelings; male-female relationships 
undergo a rigid structuring to prevent the energy-exhausting inter- 
action of an informal date or courtship event and the frustration 
following brief ‘love’ affairs. The girl becomes ‘hardened’ in manner 
and speech and betrays the cues of professionalization.27 


While the altered male-female relationship is the most obvious 
indicator of secondary deviance, it is certainly not the only facet of 
existence that becomes reorganized around deviance. For all prostitutes, 
and particularly call girls, the most mundane routines of living become 
rigidly restructured. As previously noted, the call girl must spend the 
largest portion of her time at home—waiting for telephone calls. Even 
the shortest of trips outside her home (e.g., groceries, hairdresser) must 
be scheduled around the possible call. In the group with which I was 
familiar, a decision to go out for dinner with other call girls was always 
prefaced by a lengthy discussion about what business each of them 
might miss. One woman in the group was always on the brink of finan- 
cial disaster because she periodically took vacations to visit her family. 
In the course of those vacations, she lost both income and previously 
steady customers. 
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Additionally, the occupation has a marked effect on the type and 
quality of relationships available to the call girl. Through various lines 
of communication, a woman with the desire of entering the business, 
makes contact with an established call girl, and is taken on as an appren- 
tice, a relationship advantageous to both parties.28 An established call 
girl can only maintain her clientele if she can provide a bored client with 
a new girl; recommend another woman on those occasions when she is 
busy; and be able to call on another call girl when more than one woman 
is needed for a client. From the novice, the professional collects a per- 
centage—usually 50 per cent—of the fee from the girl’s initial contact 
with the client. Out of this relationship, there develops a group of about 
four or five call girls who maintain a constant emotionally and finan- 
cially reciprocal relationship. 

Because call girls outside one’s own group are not trusted, and 
because the contact within the group is so frequent, what begins as a 
working relationship becomes an emotional attachment—though not 
necessarily a homosexual attachment. The women, because of the stigma 
attached to prostitution, have very few non-prostitute or non-deviant 
friends in whom to confide. The exchange of clients becomes a means of 
aiding financially troubled friends. All social life and all decisions come * 
to be oriented around the group, in part because their schedules coin- 
cide, but also because there are few other people around whom the 
women can relax. 

Perhaps the most revealing measure of the ‘altered psychic structure 
and self-regarding attitudes’ characteristic of secondary deviance can be 
inferred from the work of James H. Bryan on ‘outlaw’ call girls. Most 
noteworthy was Bryan’s finding (from a rating scale administered to 28 
active call girls) that ‘customers were evaluated by the call girl as being 
as worthwhile as herself, and as significantly better than her colleagues’ .29 
Bryan perceives a weak and exploitive relationship among the members 
of the call girl group and therefore is not particularly surprised by his . 
findings. However, my own experience and the knowledge that ‘outlaw’ 
call girls in particular have few non-call girl relationships around which 
to focus activities and emotions, leads me to believe that the dependence 
on the group is much greater than Bryan suggests. At the same time it 
seems that his conclusions regarding the call girl’s perception of group 
members is accurate. Thus, Bryan’s research might well be interpreted 
as indicating ambivalence about one’s own worth (‘self-regarding atti- 
tudes’) and about the merits of the occupation in which one is involved. 


THE TRANSITION FROM PRIMARY TO SECONDARY DEVIANCE 


The indicators of the presence of secondary deviance are, in the call girl 
form of prostitution, fairly obvious. Given the definition of secondary 
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deviance, this would naturally be the case. However, determining why 
primary deviance occasionally evolves into secondary deviance is 
«decidedly more difficult to do. Some tentative answers have come out of 
the recent women’s movement literature. Many of these answers are not 
particularly novel. In a more general form they have been a long- 
standing part of the sociological study of prostitution, yet rarely have 
these hypotheses been subjected to systematic inquiry. 
The shift from primary to secondary deviance must not be taken for 
granted. Lemert goes to great lengths tostress that primary deviance need 
_ not necessarily lead to secondary deviance. If that shift should in fact 
` occur, it can be made intelligible through an examination of (i) specific 
precipitating factors and (ii) aspects of the female sex role conducive to a 
commitment to prostitution. 
(i) In the examination of call girls, specific precipitating factors seem 
to be both few in number and small in impact. They can be identified 
simply as independence and money. 


The difference between being a prostitute and being a wife is the 
security a wife’s got. But it’s also the difference in having a lot of men 

£ versus having just one. If you have a lot of men—like if you have ten a 
day—then you’re not dependent on any one of them. They can always 
be replaced. . . . But you can’t do that if you’re married and you can’t 
do that if you’re being kept. Of course, you can’t depend on any john 
either... . But that’s the thing I wanted—never to be dependent. I 
spent the night with a john only once, and I wouldn’t even go out to 
dinner,3° 


For the call girl, the idea of being independent of men is a most im- 
portant, but extremely confused, issue. Even in their most depressed 
moments, the women I knew would claim that at least they didn’t need 
men. Three of them had in the past been deserted by husbands or boy- 

_ friends for whom they cared a great deal. They often cited that experience 
as their reason for entering prostitution. However, their emotions seemed 
to fluctuate between appreciation of the independence from men they 
had achieved ‘in the business’ and complaints about how lonely they 
were—how much they would like to find a man and get out of ‘the life’. 
While they occasionally had male lovers, the more typical pattern was 
either to have no affectionate relationship at all, or to develop a homo- 
sexual relationship—though not necessarily with a member of the 
group. On the surface, then, it would appear that call girls actually 
achieve the independence they so covet. 

However, the claims to independence must be tempered by an 
awareness that the call girl’s income depends solely on her ability to 
please the client. The use of the word ‘trick’ to refer to the client 
implies that the call girl has got something for nothing—that she has 
been paid for the temporary use of ‘only’ her body. Determining whois the 
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real butt of this ‘trick’ is more complicated than that, however, for the 
basic nature of prostitution is that the male for a limited time buys 
power over the female. 


+ 


But what they’re buying, in a way, is power. You’re supposed to 
please them. They can tell you what to do and you’re supposed to 
please them, follow orders. Even in the case of masochists, who like to 
follow orders themselves, you’re still following his order to give him 
orders.81 


There are some very real questions, then, about who controls (or has , 
power over) whom. Ultimately whatever independence the call girl 
achieves is based on her willingness to systematically place herself in a 
dependent, i.e., powerless, situation. Thus the claim to independence 
from men is rather tenuous, though the desire for independence does 
stand as a motivating factor for entrance into prostitution. 


I don’t think you can ever eliminate the economic factor motivating 
women to prostitution. Even a call girl could never make as much in a 
straight job as she could at prostitution. All prostitutes are in it for the | 
money. With most uptown call girls, the choice is not between starvation and 
life, but it is a choice between $5,000 and $25,000 or between $10,000 and 
$50,000. Thats a pretty big choice: a pretty big difference.82 


Money, far in excess of anything she can earn in a non-deviant occu- 
pation, is the second significant factor in the decision to become a call 
girl. ®®This addiction to money was the moving force among the call 
girls with whom I had experience. In the past, all of them had held 
legitimate jobs but those jobs simply could not compare with the 
financial rewards they saw their call girl friends obtain. Once they 
became call girls, there was absolutely no limit to the amount of money 
they wanted to acquire. All of them expressed a desire to get out of the | 
business, but only when they had accumulated enough money to 
last apparently forever. All time was spent either working or waiting to 
go to work, so that just X more dollars could be earned. 

While the difference between $10,000 and $50,000 is considerable, it 
would seem that the risks one takes for that difference (in the form of 
arrest and/or public stigmatization) are also considerable. In fact, 
however, risk is minimal for the call girl. Most of the call girl’s illegal 
actions are arranged over the telephone, after previous recommendation 
of the client by another trusted call girl. The recommending call girl will 
describe the appearance and interests of the client and indicate when a 
call from him should be expected. When a call is received, the client is 
questioned to confirm that he has been recommended. If the client does 
not fit the description or cannot indicate who recommended him, no 
date is made. Through this method policemen are generally weeded out 
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of the call girl’s customers. Since the call girl does not publicly solicit 
and typically entertains clients in her own home, the possibility of 
arrest is further reduced. 

Thus, it is my contention that some women become call girls in part 
because that occupation provides them a degree of immunity from the 
law comparable to what they experienced as members of the non-deviant 
middle class.34 That degree of immunity, which a woman considering 
the call girl form of prostitution would recognize in the small number of ` 
arrests among her call girl friends,?5 makes prostitution in that particular 

form a much less ‘risky’ operation—a not insignificant factor for the 
‘middle class woman. 

However, this is not to argue that the factors of independence and 
money alone provide a sufficient explanation of the transition from 
primary to secondary deviance. They are precipitating factors, the im- 
pact of which greatly depends on the number and quality of contacts 
with women already ‘in the business’. The discussion presupposes that 
the potential call girl knows or has access to call girls and finds the 
occupation worthy of consideration. 

(ii) Though I noted financial gain and a desire for independence as 
precipitating factors within the call girl form of prostitution, compared 
to the financial plight of the potential streetwalker or of the pressures on 
her by a lover/pimp, these factors appear to be more in the realm of 
rationalization than necessity. What would seem to be operating in the 
case of call girls is a decision not particularly a product of external social 
constraint. Because for many call girls the decision to enter the profession 
was reached independent of overt external pressures towards prostitution, 
the call girl form of prostitution can more readily be seen as a conse- 
quence and extension of fundamental aspects of the female sex role. 
While all prostitutes have, to varying degrees, been subjected to and 
utilized the characteristics of that sex role, it is the call girl form of 
prostitution that stands as the clearest extension of the female sex role 
simply because it is uncomplicated by various forms of compulsion. The 
following remarks, though specifically directed at call girls, are applic- 
able to all prostitutes. 

Certainly the most significant parallel between the female sex role and 
prostitution is in the area of female sexuality: 


the final mythic outsidedness of woman is that ultimately she is 
beyond sex. Steeped in sex, drugged on sex, defined by sex, but never 
actually realized through sex. ... Woman has been defined primarily in 
her society as a sexual object—either one of lust or one of chastity... 
there isn’t a woman alive who is not obsessed with her sexual desir- 
ability. Not her sexual desire. Her sexual desirability.36 


The socialized passivity of women in both sexual and non-sexual inter- 
action, and a culture that ‘normally disposes woman to utilize sex for 
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many purposes outsid¢ of the marriage relationship’3? are two factors long 
noted by sociologists. The important linkage between these two factors 
is the following: a woman not socialized to expect sexual gratification 
routinely, but encouraged to employ her sexuality in non-sexual inter- 
action, knows the value of desirability but has relatively limited expec- 
tations regarding sexual fulfilment.38 While men are also concerned 
with their sexual desirability, their opinion of themselves is not founded 
primarily on that desirability, for occupational achievement provides an 
important alternative to a self-identity based on sexual desirability. The 
alternatives available to females are fewer and generally carry lower 
social esteem, resulting in an inordinately high value being placed on 
sexual desirability. 

Desirability for both the call girl and the non-deviant woman is most 
basically measured by physical appearance and the ability to make a 
man feel ‘masculine’. Neither the call girl nor the non-deviant woman 
have high expectations about receiving sexual gratification (though to 
differing degrees), and both expect some type of ‘pay off’ for their 
desirability (though the prostitute’s paymentis generally more tangible). 
The difference between the utilization of and the expectations regarding 
sexuality is only one of degree. The decision to become a call girl simply 
requires an exaggeration of one aspect of the situation experienced as a 
non-deviant woman. 

The significance I attach to the parallel between the place of sexuality 
in the female sex role and its functioning within the occupation of 
prostitution is particularly warranted in view of the information about 
the disproportionately small number of women engaged in other deviant 
occupations. 


Fairly reliable data tell us that there are fewer female criminals, hobos, 
radicals, and gamblers. While this can be explained partly as being 
due to internal limits which make certain roles unattractive to women, 


it is also a partial measure of the unwillingness of others to accept ° 


women in certain sociopathic roles. A young woman without a 
physical handicap is seldom a professional beggar chiefly because 
most men who encountered her in such a role would treat her as a 
prostitute, as would the police. 

The criteria for membership in organized sociopathic groups may 
be just as rigid and exclusive [as it is for non-deviant groups] ... any 
person aspiring to a given role, whether it ts organized around approved or 
disapproved behaviour will be restricted by the social definition of his pre- 
existing social status.39 


In short, the social reaction to women participating in deviant activi- 
ties is to assume that they are also, or perhaps only, prostitutes. The very 
fact that these women are perceived as prostitutes, illuminates first, the 
paramount importance of sexuality in the non-deviant female sex role 
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(‘any person aspiring to a given role . . . will be restricted by the social 
definition of his [or her] pre-existing status’) and second, the general 
conceptions about what that sexuality in non-deviant female behaviour 
‘entails—i.e., ‘the employment of sex for non-sexual ends’.40 The assump- 
tion that deviant women are prostitutes reveals that non-deviant women 
are perceived as and expected to be pre-eminently sexual beings who 
utilize that sexuality not for sexual fulfilment but to achieve some other, 
ulterior purpose. 

But what is the nature of those other goals? Again, call girls make 
explicit those factors operating more covertly in the non-deviant world. 
Kingsley Davis several years ago alluded to the relationship between the 
nature of the female sex role and the social status of women by implying 
that for a woman, sex could well be a means of obtaining advantages ‘to 
which [she] is not entitled by [her] position in the scale of dominance’,41 
Much of the recent women’s movement literature has noted the use of 
‘back door power’, in this instance the utilization of sex and/or sexuality 
for the attainment of ulterior goals as a part of the contemporary female 
sex role. In effect, call girls expand upon and make explicit the ‘back door 
power’ they utilized as members of the non-deviant female community. 

*For the call girl, the situation is a cut-and-dried version of her non- 
deviant role—‘For X dollars I will perform the following sexual acts’. It 
might even be argued that the call girl has more power (‘back door’ or 
otherwise) than does the non-deviant woman in that the call girl is able 
to use the payment for her sexuality in any way she wishes. For the non- 
deviant woman that pay off is less tangible and tied to the number of 
demands the male will allow her to make of him. 

But perhaps a recognition of the parallels between the female sex role 
and prostitution raises as many questions as it answers—one of which 
was succinctly formulated by Kingsley Davis. If the factors of financial 
gain, desire for independence, or access to prostitutes—either singly or in 
„ combination—provide sufficient impetus for becoming a prostitute ‘the 
" question is not why so many women become prostitutes, but why so few 
of them do.’42 It was noted earlier that specific precipitating factors do 
not in themselves provide a sufficient explanation of the entrance of 
women into the occupation of call girl. Those factors must be seen in 
conjunction with fundamental aspects of the non-deviant female sex 
role that make the transition from primary to secondary deviance accep- 
table to some women. Yet if the parallels between the female sex role 
and prostitution are so great, the question of why so few women become 
prostitutes is made even more difficult to explain. At this point the only 
hypothesis that can be put forward is that access to prostitutes and per- 
haps specific incidents in the life of the individual provide the initiative 
to act upon the potential for prostitution inherent in the female sex role. 
What is most important for our purposes is the recognition of that 
potential. 
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PRIMARY DEVIANCE 


It could be argued that the primary deviant within prostitution is that 
woman who once, or even occasionally, exchanges sexual favours for 
pay. There may be a variety of reasons behind this occasional prostitu- 
tion, e.g., the woman may have an immediate need for money and/or 
she may know of a man willing to pay to have sexual intercourse with 
her, or she may be encouraged by a lover/pimp or prostitute friend to 
experiment. In any event, she neither sees herself as a prostitute, nor 
reorganizes her life around prostitution. 

But using the above definition of primary deviance within prostitution’ 
immediately raises problems concerning the definition of the terms 
‘sexual favours’ and ‘pay’. Should sexual favours refer only to sexual 
intercourse or can it be a good-night kiss, coy behaviour, or merely ‘the 
pleasure of my company’? In a like manner, how is one to recognize 
payment—as a finite amount of cash or the indefinite financial support 
guaranteed by marriage? Given that women generally have lower 
social status than men, and given that sexuality would be the main tool 
through which women would obtain ‘advantages to which [they are] 
not entitled by [their] position in the scale of dominance’,*® the ex-* 
ploitation of sexuality would provide the most obvious resolution for a 
multitude of situations. All of the above behaviours can generally be 
classified as primary deviance in that they represent (1) the exchange of 
sexual favours for pay and thus on an absolute level contradict norma- 
tive expectations regarding the functions of sex and sexuality; and (2) 
risk-taking solutions on the part of women, in that sexuality is utilized to 
achieve those personal ambitions not generally fulfilled by the roles and 
overall social status one holds through behaviour that could potentially 
be labelled deviant. Primary deviance within prostitution is difficult to 
identify not because of any inadequacies built into the concept, but 
because for women, primary deviance in the form of prostitution is- 
indistinguishable from that behaviour encompassed by the non-deviant™ 
female sex role, i.e., the dominance of sexuality within the female sex 
role. Non-deviant male and female expectations concerning how women 
use that sexuality, and the exploitation of sexuality to achieve gain other- 
wise unavailable all add up to a routine exchange of sexual favours for 
pay. While the resulting behaviour may be fairly commonplace, it is 
nonetheless an instance of primary deviance built into the female sex role. 

Is this to say that all women are prostitutes—an argument many 
self-proclaimed prostitutes vehemently put forward? The distinction 
between prostitution and the mundane characteristics of the female sex 
role simply are not as distinct as one might hope, a conclusion exempli- 
fied by the lengths to which Kingsley Davis had to go in order to dis- 
tinguish prostitutes from non-deviant women.44 However, the conse- 
quences of living life as a prostitute as opposed to functioning as a non- 
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deviant woman are too distinct to be overlooked. The non-deviant 
woman, regardless of the degree of prostitution implicit in her role, does 
not undergo the emotional and physical damage experienced by prosti- 

“tutes. The desire to get out of ‘the business’ repeatedly expressed by women 
in ‘the business’ is perhaps the best proof that the claim that all women are 
prostitutes is exaggerated and misleading. The attributes of prostitution 
implicit in the non-deviant female sex role neither mean that those 
attributes must of necessity be utilized by individual women, nor that 
the women who do in fact utilize those attributes are, therefore, prosti- 
tutes. This, however, does not mitigate the difficulties and unpleasant- 

“ness of routinely participating in primary deviance within prostitution 
simply as a function of one’s sex. 

In sum, prostitution is a uniquely female form of deviance because of 
the attributes built into the female sex role and the proximity of those 
attributes to the requirements of the occupation of prostitution. In those 
cases in which secondary deviance within prostitution develops out of 
that very shady area called primary deviance, certainly one must look 
to specific precipitating factors and previous contact with prostitutes. 
However, the sociologist cannot afford to neglect those aspects of the 

* female sex role that allow those precipitating factors to carry the weight 


that they occasionally do. 
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Stanley S. Guterman* 


Alternative theories in the study of slavery, 
the concentration camp, and personality 


A 


In an incisive essay on personality and social structure, Alex Inkeles 
argues that many problems in sociology cannot be understood unless 
one makes use of personality theory.1 Among the ways in which such 
theory is useful is to explain the effects of institutional arrangements on 
the actions of individuals. Personality mediates the effects of social 
structure on individual actions. Therefore explanations of such effects are 
incomplete unless one accounts for the ways in which social structure 
affects personality. To do this, Inkeles maintains, one needs personality i 
theory. l 

A difficulty with this argument—a difficulty that Inkeles does not 
deal with in his essay—is that there is no single theory of personality. 
There are a number of theories. If personality theory is so useful for the 
sociological enterprise, several questions arise: Which theory is to be 
preferred ? Does it make no difference which theory the researcher relies 
on? Oris one theory more useful, more adequate, or more powerful than 
another in its ability to explain phenomena that interest the sociologist ? 

This essay is a case study whose main purpose is to test the utility of 
different theories for understanding a problem in personality and social 
structure. That problem is to explain the effects of two institutions— 
slavery in the American South and the concentration camps in Nazi x 
Germany—on the modal behaviour and modal personality characteris- 
tics of the members of the subordinate segments in the two institutions. I 
shall approach the problem by critically examining the third chapter of 
Stanley M. Elkins’ book, Slavery: A Problem in American Institutional and 
Intellectual Life.? 

Elkins employs role theory and the theory of interpersonal relations to 
explain the effects of the two institutions. After outlining Elkins’ argu- 
ment, I shall examine the explanatory adequacy of these theories. My 
argument will be that their adequacy is limited. I shall then go on to 
employ a learning theory approach to personality for reinterpreting 
Elkins’ data. 

Before proceeding, one caveat is in order. When talking about the 
* Stanley S. Guterman, B.A. PH.D. Associate Professor, Department of Sociology, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 
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effects of sociological variables on behaviour, sociologists are accustomed 
to having statistical data specifying rates of behaviour. Elkins’ book is 
_ based on historical sources. By their very nature, these sources cannot 
provide frequency distributions of different kinds of behaviour. Elkins, 
for example, relies upon stereotypes that were current in the ante-bellum 
South for his characterization of slave behaviour. He presents no 
statistical counts of qualities of behaviour. Since any attempt to deal 
with such problems is outside the scope of this paper, I shall, for the 
most part, accept Elkins’ description of modal behaviour for the purposes 
of this discussion. 


A SUMMARY OF ELKINS’ EXPOSITION 


The stereotypes upon which Elkins draws for his picture of the slave 
depicted the slave as ‘docile but irresponsible, loyal but lazy, humble but 
chronically given to lying and stealing; his behaviour was full of infan- 
tile silliness and his talk inflated with childish exaggeration. His rela- 
tionship with his master was one of utter dependence and childlike 
attachment. .... ’ As a shorthand term for these qualities, Elkins speaks 
of the ‘Sambo’ type. 

In attempting to account for the Sambo qualities, Elkins focuses on 
two factors. The first is the shocks and traumas entailed in the capture of 
the future slave and his being transported to North America. These 
included his being taken prisoner in war or raids, the horrendous trek to 
the African coast, his sale to slave dealers, the almost unbearable 
Middle Passage across the Atlantic, and the mortifying experiences he 
had upon finally arriving in the New World. These experiences are 
important, Elkins contends, because they detached the black man from 
his prior associates and from the social organization to which he had 
been accustomed. They thereby made the old standards and values of 
the African tribal culture meaningless for him. He was now softened up 
for entering into a day-to-day existence as a slave and for adapting to the 
new social and cultural forms that awaited him.4 

The second—and, according to Elkins, more important—factor 
giving rise to the Sambo type is the closed authority system embodied in 
the American slave plantation. Considered as property, the slaves had 
no rights, The master was almost entirely free to do with the slaves as he 
wished. Thus control over the allocation of rewards and punishments 
was concentrated in the hands of the slave masters. As a consequence, 
the slave was reduced to child like dependence in a patriarchal system. 
This rendered his personality and behaviour singularly malleable to the 
influence of the slave master.5 

To illuminate the mechanisms by which this influence operated, 
Elkins turns to psychological theory. One theory he considers, Sullivan’s 
theory of interpersonal relations, postulates that a central motivation of 
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the individual is a craving for the approval of others and a desire to 
avoid their disapproval. The individual, though, is concerned with the 
approbation of not just anyone but only of certain persons. These 
Sullivan calls the ‘significant others’. In seeking the approval of the 
significant others, the individual comes to incorporate their expectations 
and attitudes into his own personality. Just as the child looks to a small 
group, his parents, for his psychic security, so the slave was dependent 
onasmall group, the slave owners—who, with their extraordinary power 
over the slave, became his significant others.® 

A second theory Elkins relies on is role psychology. According to this 
theory, a large portion of human behaviour can be viewed as conformity ~t 
to social expectations. Expectations are grouped into social roles, a role 
being defined as ‘behaviour expected of persons specifically located in 
specific social groups’. An assumption of this theory is that role expecta- 
tions are eventually incorporated into the personality. So personality 
can be conceived of, to some extent, as consisting of the social roles an 
individual has incorporated. Insofar as slavery can be considered a role, 
one source of the characteristics of the Sambo type is the expectations 
comprising this role.’ 

Because of the looseness of Elkins’ prose style, it is not easy to specify * 
precisely what his argumentis. His analysis, however, seems in the end to 
hinge on two points. First, certain qualities of Sambo stemmed from con- 
formity to the expectations of the slave owners. This applies to the slave’s 
docility, loyalty, and humility. These qualities, in other words, reflected 
the role of the slave. This role was able to exert powerful influence on the 
personality because the slave lived in a closed authority system.8 The 
other key to understanding the Sambo type is the childlike situation of 
the slaves. Insofar as the slave lived in a closed authority system, his 
situation was that of a child. This fostered childlike behaviour and 
childlike qualities in the slave. In this way, Elkins accounts for qualities 
such as irresponsibility, playfulness, silliness, laziness, and tendencies 
towards lying and stealing. In addition, these childlike characteristics 
were reinforced by the slave owner’s sensing the limits of his power. 
Presumably, he found such characteristics dysfunctional for his objec- 
tives. But given the unavoidability of these qualities, he learned to live 
with them and thereby even came to expect them. These expectations 
reinforced the influence of the childlike situation of the slaves and thus 
are an additional influence accounting for these qualities.® 

Elkins makes an analogy between slavery and the Nazi concentration 
camp. Like the first generation of slaves, the inmates of the camps under- 
went a series of shocks and traumas—for example, their arrest at night, 
their chronic hunger, the constant threat of death, which, when it came, 
was unpredictable, and the ever-present brutalities and tortures. These 
served to detach the inmates from their prior standards and values and 
thus made them amenable to drastic changes in their personalities,10 
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The concentration camps resembled slavery in still another way. For 
they, too, had a closed authority system. The guards exerted minute 
control over the inmates. They had the power of life and death. They 
were in a position to inflict torture and pain or to withhold torture and 
paix. Although the concentration camp was diabolic and perverted, it 
was nonetheless a patriarchy. Its inmates were dependent on the SS in 
the same way as children are dependent on their fathers.11 

As with the slaves, Elkins contends, it is the closed authority system 
that accounts for the changes in behaviour and personality that occurred 
among the concentration camp inmates. The guards became significant 
others for the inmates. This explains the inmates’ tendency to adopt the 
attitudes and values of the guards. Hence the paradox of the inmates’ 
espousing Gerrnan nationalism and anti-Semitism. Hence their ex- 
hibiting the same attitude towards ‘unfit’ prisoners as the SS.12 Living 
under a closed authority system, moreover, the inmates were reduced to 
a childlike situation. This gave rise to childlike qualities in behaviour 
and personality. Hence the silliness; the giggling when one of the in- 
mates expelled wind; the lack of stability in social relations; and so 
forth.18 Thus, according to Elkins, essentially the same phenomena 

“occurred in the concentration camp inmates as in the slaves. This, he 
implies, corroborates his explanation of the behaviour and personality 
of the Sambo type.14 


CRITICISMS OF ELKINS’ ASSUMPTIONS 


There are two postulates underlying Elkins’ analysis. The first, as we 
have seen, is that closed authority systems foster childlike qualities of 
behaviour and personality. Several objections can be raised to this 
postulate. 
If a closed authority system is indeed an antecedent condition of 
qualities usually considered childlike, we would expect to find these 
qualities wherever closed authority systems exist. So the same qualities 
-should have been found among both inmates and slaves. This expecta- 
tion, however, is not borne out by the data. If the lack of sexuality in 
conversation, the constant talk about excretory functions, and the loss of 
inhibitions about soiling one’s clothing—all items of behaviour, we are 
told, that were common among the inmates of the concentration camps 
—were due to the closed authority system of the camps, wouldn’t the 
same items have been prevalent among slaves? In fact, we find no 
mention of such attributes among the slaves. Most of the behaviour that 
Elkins labels childlike occurred in one setting or the other—but not in 
both. If the closed authority system, in fact, provided the explanation 
for such behaviour, most such forms of behaviour would have occurred 
in both settings. That they did not raises doubts about Elkins’ explana- 
tion. 
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It is questionable, moreover, whether some of the qualities that Elkins 
attempts to explain by labelling ‘childlike’ are really characteristic of 
children. He, for example, speaks of ‘childlike conformity’. True, 
Gesell’s classic empirical studies of childhood development suggest 
that conformity is common during certain phases of childhood and in 
certain respects. But these same studies also suggest that recalcitrance 
and independence are common during other phases and in other 
respects. The six-year-old is described as ‘rude, resistant, and argu- 
mentative towards mother’. The nine-year-old ‘verbally expresses in- 
difference to adult commands or adult standards’. Thus conformity i is 
hardly an unequivocal characteristic of childhood.1* The same can be 
said of the absence of conversation about sex, which Elkins attributes to 
childhood. The five-year-old, according to Gesell and Ilg, ‘may wonder 
why father doesn’t have breasts or sister a penis’. Eight-year-olds exhibit 
an ‘interest in peeping, smutty jokes, provocative giggling; [they] 
whisper, write or spell... “sex” words’.16 In sound theorizing, the 
postulates yield determinate predictions. But the postulate that closed 
authority systems foster childlike behaviour fails to meet this require- 
ment. Should one predict that slaves would exhibit independence and 
recalcitrance? Or conformity? Both are common during childhood* 
Should one predict that inmates would avoid talk of sexuality? Or that 
they would engage in such talk often? Again, both are childlike. A 
‘postulate that can yield such conflicting predictions is of dubious theor- 
etical value. 

A final objection to the postulate is that it is based on the following 
propositions: (1) Concentration camp inmates and slaves lived under 
closed authority systems. (2) Children live under a closed authority 
system. (3) Therefore, if inmates and slaves exhibited childlike qualities, 
it must be because they—like children—lived under closed authority 
systems. The trouble with this argumentis that Elkins never demonstrates 
that the childlike qualities of children are due to the authority system, 
under which they live. Without this element in the chain of reasoning, 
his argument can only be characterized as a non-sequitur. Given the 
above considerations, the first postulate underlying Elkins’ analysis 
seems irreparably flawed. 

The second postulate of the analysis, as we have seen, is that, because 
of the monopoly of rewards and punishments in the hands of authority 
figures, the slaves and the inmates were highly susceptible to incorpor- 
ating the expectations and attitudes of these authority figures into their 
personalities. Implicitly associated with this postulate is the assumption 
that rewards and punishments always come from the dominant group in 
a given setting—in this instance, the SS guards and the slave holders. 
This is not so. Itis true that reinforcement facilitates the incorporation of 
the expectations and attitudes of others into the personality and that this 
reinforcement can come from the dominant group in a setting. What 
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Elkins fails to appreciate, however, is that reinforcement can also 
operate independently of role expectations and of the attitudes and 

< expectations of ‘significant others’. And it can come from sources other 
than the dominant group in a setting. For example, the laziness of the 
slaves, I shall argue, was reinforced—but not because it was expected 
and rewarded by the slave holders. The inmates’ concern with being 
inconspicuous was also reinforced—but not because it was expected and 
rewarded by the guards. 


„LEARNING THEORY A8 AN APPLICABLE MODEL 


Elkins’ analysis appears to have the virtue of parsimony, relying as it 
does on only two postulates to explain all the qualities of behaviour of 
the slaves and the inmates. This parsimony, however, turns out to be 
specious. When we examine the analysis as an explanation of specific 
behaviours, it proves to be intellectually unsatisfying and inadequate. In 
addition, Elkins fails to explain—indeed, cannot explain—many of the 
differences in behaviour between the slaves and inmates. Why, for 
example, were laziness and irresponsibility prevalent among the slaves 

“while not mentioned as a characteristic of the inmates ? Why was egotism 
common among the inmates but apparently not common among the 
slaves? Admittedly, Elkins should not be faulted for not explaining such 
differences—this is not the task he set for himself. Nonetheless if we can 
find a theoretical model that satisfactorily accounts for the qualities that 
his model seeks to account for and, in addition, explains differences such 
as the above, we would have a model that is more powerful than his. I 
believe that a learning theory approach to personality provides such a 
model, 

Learning theory, moreover, has the advantage that its principles have 
been developed on the basis of an impressive amount of experimentation 

, on animals and human beings. A therapy based on its principles— 
behavioural therapy—has been developed and appears to be more 

- effective than traditional modes of psychotherapy.1? Thus even though 
the analysis here is post factum, the principles and concepts on which it is 
based have been subject to considerable empirical verification and have 
proved their utility in modifying human behaviour. 

Learning theory is a broad term embracing a number of approaches. 
Here I shall be eclectic, drawing on concepts originally derived from 
several different theoretical schools. One concept I shall use is that of 
defences against anxiety. Although this concept is identified with psycho- 
analytic theory, some learning theorists have taken it over and have 
developed it in terms of their own theoretical principles. When describ- 
ing learning theory concepts, I shall rely on the writings of Bandura and 
Walters,18 Berlyne,}® and Lundin.?° 

A learning theory interpretation of certain behaviours is not too 
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different from the interpretation Elkins offers. Elkins is correct in point- 
ing to the monopoly of rewards and punishments, which was character- 
istic of slavery and the concentration camp, as a key for understanding 
the incorporation of attitudes and expectations into the personality. But™ 
one weakness of his analysis—a weakness that space limitations prevent 
me from elaborating on here—is that he fails to distinguish explicitly 
between the incorporation of expectations and the incorporation of 
attitudes. 

Nevertheless, the approach he takes differs only in emphasis from that 
taken by learning theory. Both agree that certain stimuli indicated how | 
the individual was to behave. For the slaves, these stimuli were the cues” 
indicating role expectations (e.g., that the slaves were to be docile and 
humble). For the inmates, the stimuli were the attitudes and behaviours 
exhibited by the SS guards (e.g., German nationalism and anti- 
Semitism). The control over reinforcements by the dominant groups in 
both settings accounts for the incorporation of expectations and attitudes 
into the personalities of the subordinate group members. 

That role theory and the theory of interpersonal relations, on the one 
side, and learning theory, on the other, largely agree thus far, doesn’t 
mean, however, that it makes no difference which theory we adopt. For^ 
from this point on, the two sets of theories diverge in their explanations, 
and learning theory shows greater power. 

Learning theory focuses on reinforcement—i.e., rewards and punish- 
ments. Unlike role theory and the theory of interpersonal relations, it 
recognizes that reinforcement can operate independently of role expec- 
tations and of the expectations and attitudes of ‘significant others’. As a 
first illustration of this point, let us examine the irresponsibility and 
laziness that were characteristic of the slaves. 


LAZINESS AND IRRESPONSIBILITY AMONG THE SLAVES 


One reason that the slaves failed to become responsible and industrious 
is simply that there was no reinforcement for these behaviours. If per- .. 
haps adequate to keep him alive, the food, clothing, and housing that 
the average slave had were nonetheless poor and dreary. The principal 
items in the diet, for example, were meal and salt pork. According to 
Franklin, the housing for the slaves consisted of ‘small, wide huts [that] 
were usually inadequate as well as uncomfortable. Windows and floors 
were almost unheard of.’21 

More important is that these were the conditions under which the 
bondman would be living until the end of his days. He had nothing 
better to look forward to. Regardless of how hard he worked, regardless 
of how much of a contribution he made to the prosperity of his master, 
he would ordinarily not have derived any benefit for himself. According 
to the observations of a free Negro who lived during the ante-bellum 
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period, “The conversation among the slaves was that they worked hard 
and got no benefit. The masters got it all.’22 Thus irresponsibility and 
laziness were not signs of childlike personality characteristics—but rather 
a response to the lack ofincentives for working hard and showing initiative. 

That the interpretation presented here is more plausible than Elkins’ 
interpretation receives corroboration from several sources. Historically, 
mental institutions have been places in which chronic patients have lan- 
guished, becoming apathetic and incapable of taking care of themselves. 
Under the influence of learning theory, some hospitals have recently 
experimented with systems of incentives that enable patients to earn 
tokens for satisfactory work performance.?3 These tokens can, in turn, be 
exchanged for various privileges and goods. With the introduction of 
reinforcements, chronic patients have acquired good work habits and 
their behaviour has in many other ways drastically improved. Like 
slavery, the mental hospital is characterized by a closed authority system. 
But findings such as the above suggest that it is not the authority system 
as such to which we should look for an explanation of lethargy and a 
lack of industriousness—rather, it is to the absence of appropriate 
reinforcements. 


£ Further corroboration comes from our knowledge of how the slaves 


ve 


performed when they did work under incentives. Although slaves 
generally were not rewarded for their work, there were a few places 
where they were. Under one form of incentive, the bondmen were given 
a certain task to complete. Once they did so, the rest of the day was 
their own and they were free to do as they pleased. Another kind of 
reward involved a modified piece rate. After having reached a certain 
level of output, the slaves were paid money according to the number of 
units they produced during the rest of the day. Under such incentives, 
the slaves worked far more efficiently than they ordinarily did.4 

Not only did slavery fail to reward responsibility and industriousness, 
it also operated in such a fashion that it unwittingly rewarded irrespon- 
sibility and laziness. To argue this thesis, it is necessary to assume that 
the conditions under which the slaves lived aroused hostility in them. I 
call this an assumption because I am not talking about aggressive 
behaviour. I am talking about an emotional response. Such a response is 
not directly visible since it is not necessarily expressed in overt behaviour. 
Even when it is expressed, it need not be expressed in a direct, obvious 
manner. 

Although I am speaking of an assumption and not of an observable 
datum, nonetheless the assumption is highly plausible in light of what 
we know about the manner in which the slaves were treated. In the 
first place, there was the disruption of their lives and the mortifications 
and horrors associated with the capture and transporting of the first 
generation of slaves. People commonly react to such experiences with 
anger. 
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Secondly, we should recall the beatings and brutality that the slaves 
had to face. Even though affection may have often existed between the 
slaves and their master, beatings were nonetheless not uncommon. 
According to Stampp, ‘Without the power to punish, which the state 
conferred upon the master, bondage could not have existed ... the 
whip was the most common instrument of punishment—indeed, it was 
the emblem of the master’s authority. Nearly every slave holder used it, 
and few grown slaves escaped it entirely.’25 

A third clue to the anger that the bondmen must have experienced is ° 
the fear that the whites had of the blacks. This fear was manifested in the 
Black Codes, which were designed to keep the slaves in their place and to~ 
protect the whites from the possible unleashing of fury on the part of the * 
blacks. The whites’ fears were also evident from the vigilante committees 
created during periods of slave revolt or of fear of such revolt. Would the. . 
whites have had such fears if the slaves had been content with their lot ??6 

A fourth consideration is that the family life of the bondmen had no 
formal protection. It was not uncommon for a family to be split up 
when one or more members were sold. Young children might even be 
separated from their mothers. Also consider the sexual access that white 
men had to female slaves—an access that was often granted only@ 
grudgingly or out of compulsion.?? 

Finally, huge gaps existed between the living standards and living con- 
ditions of the slave holders and those of the slaves.?8 This constant 
reminder of inequality probably rankled in some, if not many, of the 
slaves. 

Even though we can assume with some confidence that the slaves 
harboured hostility and resentment against the slave holders, that does 
not mean that they could express these emotions directly. Any sign of overt 
aggression on the part of the slaves was felt as threatening by the whites. 

A slave who expressed resentment would have been regarded as lacking 
in docility and humility; he would have been perceived as ‘uppity’—., 
and punished accordingly. 

When a response cannot be expressed because it will elicit punishment, » 
a person may substitute other responses that are less likely to do so. Such 
substition is known in learning theory as response displacement.2® Since 
overt aggresssion was not possible for the slaves, they substituted covert 
aggression. Expressing the anger felt by the slaves, this aggression took 
the form of irresponsibility, laziness, lying and stealing. These behaviours 
permitted the bondmen to inflict injury on their masters. Thus the 
slaves deliberately slowed up work, did work of mediocre or poor quality, 
abused tools, mistreated livestock, and were, in general, careless with 
the property of the slave owners.8° The injury thereby inflicted rein- 
forced the disguised aggression. 

Even the silliness, the bubbling gaiety, and the good humour of the : 
bondmen, which Elkins also attributes to infantilization, are probably 
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rooted in hostilefeelings. This may be difficult to believe. Such behaviour, 
after all, seems so alien to surly feelings such as anger and hostility. 

. Nonetheless learning theory suggests that these behaviours are connected 
with aggression. 

_ Even though the expression of aggression was reinforced by the in- 
fliction of injury on the whites, it nonetheless gave rise to anxiety, The 
slaves had good cause to be apprehensive since expressions of aggression— 
at least, direct expressions—would have called forth punishment. Among 

' the defences against anxiety is reaction formation. This mechanism 
entails engaging in behaviour that is the diametric opposite of the emo- 
tion that is producing the anxiety. If the urge to aggression produces 

` anxiety, one can ward off the anxiety by engaging in behaviour that is 
radically dissimilar to aggression.?1 It is possible to think of behaviour 

-such as gaiety, good humour and silliness as serving to reduce the 

slave’s anxiety in the face of his feelings of anger. 


AGGRESSION AMONG CONCENTRATION CAMP INMATES 


If infantilization is inadequate for explaining the behaviour of the 
slaves, it is no less inadequate for explaining the characteristics of the 
inmates in the concentration camps. Here, too, learning theory provides 
a more adequate explanation. Although Elkins writes as though the 
inmates did not feel anger towards their captors, there is good reason to 
believe otherwise.2? As with the slaves, the experiences undergone by 
the inmates must have aroused hostility and resentment—at least 
initially. The inmates were arrested in the middle of the night without 
justification from their standpoint. They had to undergo a whole series 
of terrifying and traumatic experiences. They were separated from their 
families. They were the objects of brutality and torture. They saw 
many other people being killed. 

That these experiences engendered hostile emotional responses is 
~- corroborated by several inmates who wrote about life in the camps. 
Cohen, for example, writes of the ‘contempt’ for the SS that was common 
among the inmates.°3 Bettelheim writes in several passages of the hatred 
for individual guards and for the Gestapo as such—as well as of 
‘negative feelings’ towards the Gestapo.34 

Although the inmates experienced anger, they could not handle it in 
the same way the slaves did. This brings us to another characteristic of 
the concentration camps whose importance Elkins fails to appreciate. 
The camps and the plantations differed with respect to this charac- 
teristic, and this difference is critical for understanding the behaviour 
that occurred in both settings. The difference consisted of the immeasur- 
ably greater level of fear and tension that prevailed in the concentration 
camp, as compared to the slave plantation. 
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The concentration camp was a system of deliberate terror in which 
torture and arbitrary punishment were systematically applied to the 
inmates. The inmates faced the constant threat of death. Not only were 
millions of them systematically liquidated, but also the guards were free 
to indulge their sadistic impulses capriciously to kill almost any inmate 
they wished. Although the slave owners used corporal punishment, the 
situation of the slaves was much different. The slaves represented an 
investment on the part of the owner, and he was dependent on their 
work. He had to be careful to keep them in a condition suitable for 
work. This meant that he would have been cautious about killing or 
maiming a slave. More than this, it limited the amount of punishment 
he could inflict on the slaves. As Fredrickson and Lasch point out, 
excessive punishment would have resulted in demoralization and a 
disruption of work performance among the slaves.%5 

In addition, the concentration camp had a number of characteristics 
that were absent from the slave plantation and that, we know from 
empirical studies, must have aggravated the fear and the tension 
experienced by the inmates. For one thing, the inmates were cut off 
from their families and from the friends they had known prior to being 
interned. Moreover, inmates were frequently switched around among 
work groups and barracks, making it difficult for them to develop social 
attachments in the camp. Indeed, they were forbidden to talk among 
themselves for much of the day.3¢ Other factors that probably height- 
ened the tension were their inability to escape the horrors associated 
with the camps and the emotional strain that came from constantly 
witnessing injury and death among other prisoners. According to the re- 
view by Janis and Leventhal of the research on reactions to stress, factors 
such as these heighten tension and fear among people facing danger.37 

The anger that the inmates must have felt towards the SS is the key for 
understanding much of the behaviour exhibited by them. Like the 
slaves, the inmates expressed this anger by putting forth a minimum 
amount of effort in their work as long as they were unsupervised.38 But 
otherwise their expressions of anger largely differed from those of the 
slaves. This was primarily due to the heightened fear and tension that 
were part of concentration camp life. Unlike the slaves, the inmates 
could not resort to such measures as sabotaging the work or destroying 
the tools. The slightest deviation from the expectations of the authorities 
would have resulted in instant death or beating. One effect of the 
heightened tension and fear, as we shall argue shortly, was apathy and 
indifference, a general blocking out of affect. This reaction militated 
against gaiety and good humour, such as the slaves made use of, for 
reducing the anxiety resulting from aggressive affect. 

To understand the operation of hostile emotion, let us consider two 
qualities of inmate behaviour—their attitude towards ‘unfit’ prisoners 
and the brutality with which the Kapos (prisoners who held super- 
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visory positions) treated other prisoners. Both of these qualities in part 
reflect the effects of modelling—or, in Elkins’ terms, identification. In 
other words, the inmates imitated the behaviour and attitudes of the 
SS, who in the world of the concentration camp served as prestigious 
and powerful models. 

Also important in establishing these behaviours—and this Elkins 
seems unaware of—was reinforcement. These behaviours were instru- 
mental for survival. The ‘unfit’ prisoners were often a threat to the 
group since the Nazis were not above punishing the entire group for the 
failings of a few.9 By getting rid of ‘unfit’ prisoners or punishing them 
for non-compliance with the expectations of the camp authorities, the 
old prisoners were acting to forestall their own punishment. Their 
behaviour was thus reinforced.4° 

The mistreatment of other prisoners, however, would probably not 
have been as extreme as it was, had not the displacement of aggression 
been operating. Anxiety, as we have said before, is aroused by having 
hostile feelings towards powerful and punitive figures who would retali- 
ate if such feelings were expressed in behaviour. A way of coping with 
this anxiety is for the individual to displace the aggression on to indi- 
viduals who are not in as good a position to retaliate. Thus the maltreat- 
ment of fellow prisoners was reinforced by the pain, originally intended 
for the SS, that was inflicted on these prisoners. The harshness of their 
treatment of their fellow prisoners was probably due to the intensity of 
the rage originally engendered by the SS. 

Displacement also explains another tendency of the inmates. Accord- 
ing to Elkins, the inmates were fickle, fighting and quarrelling one 
minute, only to become reconciled and act friendly the next.41 The 
quarrelling was probably instigated by the anger that the prisoners 
could not direct against the camp authorities. 


OTHER DEFENSIVE BEHAVIOURS 


Elkins points out that one phenomenon that occurred early in the 
career of an inmate was his failure to feel the full emotional impact of 
the horrible and degrading experiences that he was undergoing. He was 
aware on an intellectual level of these experiences. But he blotted out 
the feeling and the affective reactions towards his experiences. This 
‘detachment’ can be explained as a result of repression. Anger, we have 
said, is one of the emotions the inmate must have experienced. Anxiety 
that is associated with aggressive actions can generalize to hostile 
emotions. Inhibition of these emotions and the substitution of other 
mental activities for them were reinforced by reduction in the anxiety. If 
repression, in part, explains the apparent absence of hatred towards the 
SS, it is also perhaps one reason that the inmates exhibited so little resist- 
ance towards the camp authorities. (Repression, in the learning theory 
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sense, is not incompatible with other defences for handling the anxiety, 
associated with anger. In a given individual, for example, repression 
could operate on some occasions, displacement on other occasions.) 
Elkins mentions ‘cases of nonsensical rules made by the guards which 
the older prisoners would continue to observe and try to force on the 
others long after the SS had forgotten them’.4# He attributes this 
behaviour to identification with the SS. This behaviour can be better 
understood as a reaction to heightened tension and fear. Conformity to 
rules in this instance reflects avoidance behaviour. The inmates con- 
formed because they feared punishment if they failed to so do. Avoidance 
behaviour is hard to extinguish because extinction requires that the 
individual perform the forbidden acts and see that they do not bring on 
punishment. Because, however, of the harsh character of the punish- 
ments used in the camps, the prisoners would understandably rarely, 
if ever, violate the rules. They, therefore, would not find out for a long 
time that violations were no longer being punished. The reason that 
conformity to such rules was so persistent was not childlike identification 
with the SS but the fact that such conformity represented avoidance 
behaviour and avoidance behaviour is difficult to extinguish. 
Avoidance responses also explain another item of behaviour. Elkins 
mentions, but never attempts to explain, the obsession with being in- 
conspicuous that inmates displayed. The SS guards probably acquired 
aversive associations for the inmates. So much pain and suffering were 
associated with the guards that, through conditioning, avoidance re- 
sponses were established towards the guards. If so, staying out of sight 
of the guards was reinforced by anxiety reduction. In addition, given 
that brutality and death were a daily part of life in the camps and given 
that their occurrence was so unpredictable—indeed, whimsical—it is 
understandable that people would try to be inconspicuous. Making one- 
self inconspicuous had survival value. It was thus reinforced by survival. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Elkins is so eager to prove his thesis that closed authority systems con- 
duce to infantilization of behaviour, that he resorts to such explanations 
even when some behaviours are more easily explained by physiological 
considerations. Among the paramount facts of life in the concentration 
camp was the poor diet that the inmates had. Malnutrition was an 
ever-present reality.48 

The grossly inadequate diet explains some of the characteristics that 
Elkins attributes to infantilization. He writes that in the talk of the 
inmates, ‘excretory functions occupied them endlessly. They lost many 
of the customary inhibitions as to soiling their beds and persons. . . they 
giggled like children when one of them would expel wind.’44 These 
behaviours are better understood as outcomes of physiological func- 
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tioning. We know stomach ailments can þe due to poor diet and emo- 
tional tension. Concerning diet, Cohen writes: 


™ It is not surprising that diarrhoea was rife in the camps. Compelled 


x 


.by hunger, the prisoners were far from particular about what they 
ate. They would eat any food they found lying about on the ground, 
garbage, scraps from the meals of the sick .. . many prisoners drank 
water from the faucets . . . [which] was decidedly below standard.45 


It is known, moreover, from studies of combat men during World War II 
that diarrhoea would occur when men were living under intense fear.4¢ 
Ifthe inmates talked so much about excretory functions, it was probably 
due to the high incidence of stomach ailments they experienced. 

Likewise, loss of inhibitions about soiling themselves had nothing to do 
with infantilization. Rather, it was due to the proneness to diarrhcea by 
the prisoners, who therefore often could not help soiling themselves. 
Moreover, inmates had to ask the permission of the guards to go to the 
bathroom. On occasion the guards would refuse and for sadistic amuse- 
ment make the inmates soil themselves.4? As we have already said, the 
inmates probably acquired an avoidance response towards the guards. 
Motivated by anxiety to stay away from the guards as much as possible, 
some probably preferred soiling themselves to having to approach the 
guards for permission to go to the toilet. 

Sexual impotence and the relative absence of sexuality in conversa- 
tions among inmates are further behaviours attributed to infantilization 
by Elkins. Both of these are more realistically to be accounted for in 
terms of the reduced sex drive that was a consequence of the malnu- 
trition of the inmates. A study cited by Cohen in which starvation was 
experimentally induced demonstrated an ‘evanescence of sexual interest 
as the experiment proceeds.’ Corroboration of the role of malnutrition is 
also provided by the strong sex drive exhibited by the ‘established’ 
prisoners, the ‘prominents’—a minority of the prisoners who were 
relatively well fed.48 We know, moreover, that impotence can result 
from physical exhaustion and emotional tension—conditions that were 
common among the inmates.49 

The scarcity of food and the consequent threat of starvation that the 
inmates had to face explain other behaviours on the part of the inmates 
that were radically different from adult behaviour as we ordinarily 
know it. In Western society most people avoid appearing egotistical 
and dishonest. Such behaviour is ordinarily punished in social life. True, 
many are able to commit selfish or dishonest acts with impunity. None- 
theless the norms say that one should be honest and one should avoid 
excessive egotism. Conformity to these norms is enforced by various 
sanctions, both informal and formal. In the society of the concentration 
camp all this was reversed. Egotism and dishonesty were positively 
reinforced. Given the scarcity of food, one could survive only if one 
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forgot his scruples and used his cunning to secure more food than he was 
entitled to. As one survivor put it, ‘We camp prisoners had only one 
yard stick: whatever helped our survival was good, whatever threatened w 
our survival was bad and to be avoided.’59 Since egotism and dishonesty 
brought rewards, these types of behaviour were established and became 
stabilized. Their opposites were extinguished after more or less time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this critique of Elkins’ Slavery, I have examined the adequacy of 
different personality theories for explaining the effects of slavery and of 
the concentration camp on human personality and behaviour. Utilizing 
Sullivan’s theory of interpersonal relations and role theory, Elkins’ - 
analysis seems to rest on two postulates. The first is that closed authority 
systems conduce to childlike behaviour. The second is that such systems 
render members of the subordinate group amenable to adopting the 
attitudes and expectations of the dominant group. Both postulates are 
defective. 

Learning theory is used to reinterpret Elkins’ data. My interpretation 
of many of the phenomena that Elkins attributes to absorption of the 
attitudes and expectations of the authority group, does not differ much 
from his own interpretation. But much of the behaviour that, Elkins 
argues, is due to childlike dependence on authority can better be under- 
stood in terms of the anger aroused by the conditions in which the two 
groups lived. But this anger was expressed in different ways in the two 
settings. These differences, it is argued, were due to the much higher 
level of fear and tension that prevailed in the concentration camps than 
on the slave plantations. 

Role theory and the theory of interpersonal relations are inadequate 
for explaining all of the data that Elkins presents. Insofar as these 
theories provide the basis for a defensible interpretation, they can be 
subsumed under learning theory. In addition, learning theory can , 
explain phenomena that the theories Elkins relies on are incapable of 
giving adequate accounts of—most notably, those characteristics that 
are attributed to infantilization. It can also explain phenomena that 
Elkins makes no attempt to explain such as, for example, the differences 
between the behaviour of the inmates and that of the slaves. Learning 
theory is thus both more intellectually satisfying and more powerful 
than the theory of interpersonal relations and role theory. 

If Inkeles is correct in arguing that personality theory has a substan- 
tial role to play in sociological explanation, then the question of which 
theory is the most adequate and most powerful is of critical importance. 
Hopefully this case study has contributed towards a resolution of this 
question. 
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Graeme R. Newman* 


A theory of deviance removal 


INTRODUCTION 


_ It is the thesis of this paper that the organizational process of social 
`~ definition has its natural beginnings in the interactional setting, and that 
it is from the intrinsic nature of this interactional setting that certain 
types of organizational patterns arise to remove and therefore define a 
person as deviant. Previous attempts to analyse this process have been: 
Goffman! who located embarrassment as the source of organizational 
process for dealing with deviants; Kitsuse? who, in trying to get away 
from the notion of ‘forms of behaviour’, has concentrated upon the 
‘perceptions’ of others; while Lemert? has attended to the conspiratorial 
and re-affirming effects of social organization in relation to interactional 
process. Although these writers examine the isolation and exclusion of 
deviants, they tend to do so only in small group contexts, without 
extending their theories to show how removal occurs as a broad societal 
reaction. Erikson* does attempt this explicitly in his study of the defining 
of witches by the New England Puritans, as does Wilkins in his theory 
of deviation amplification. However, the common thread of all these 
works is that the outcome of the defining process is not only that a 
person is labelled deviant, but that he is removed from his interactional 
partners. 


REMOVAL DEFINED 


Removal may be defined from two main points of view: the physical and 
the social. Physical removal refers to the actual physical distancing of a 
deviant from the midst of the normals. It may be argued that physical 
removal occurs in conjunction with the social. An example of extreme 
physical removal is the placement of an offender in a maximum security 
prison. This is, obviously, also a social removal, though the extent of 
social removal is more difficult to assess because some prisoners may 
have more visitors, for example, making them less socially removed than 
those who do not have visitors. It is often argued in the field of educa- 
* Graeme R. Newman B.A. DIP.ED. DIP.cRIM, PH.D. Assistant Professor, School of 
Criminal Justice, State University of New York at Albany. 
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tion that children may be socially ostracized without being physically 
removed from the group, but when one considers that the very term 
used in sociometry for such children is ‘isolate’ one may argue that 


‘| 


physical distancing does occur within a group. Indeed, the work of ° 


Goffman suggests that considerable physical distancing occurs in every- 
day interaction. The question, of course, as to whether ‘not speaking” to 
a person is physical distancing could be argued, and one could probably 
build a case for all kinds of social indicators of removal. It seems, how- 
ever, that these indicators may be reduced to actual observable 
physical distancing of various forms. Thus, it is preferable to retain 
physical removal as the basic reference point because it is more easily 
specifiable. The social perspective might be seen as a special case of 
physical removal, and sometimes a qualifying one. 


THE FUNQCTIONS OF REMOVAL 


Mentally retarded and backward children are often physically removed, 
and elaborate systems requiring massive I.Q. testing of children have 
been developed in some school systems with the explicit intention of 
grouping deviants ‘with their own kind’. The mild form of this is “‘track- 
ing’ or ‘streaming’ (a practice now outlawed in some states in the U.S. 
and in Sweden) of those with the same I.Q. into the same classes. In 
Britain and many parts of the U.S.A., this may still happen in some 


Ww 


counties almost from the beginning of school. Special schools and _ 


classes have arisen which are most often physically removed from the 
regular schools so that the backward children and their teachers have 
little contact with those from normal schools.” One has only to consider 
how common it is for institutions for the severely retarded to be located 
in isolated country areas to realize how completely removed these 
deviants are from the rest of society. It has, furthermore, never been 
demonstrated that either the mentally ill or the mentally retarded can 
best be treated in these removed situations. The work of Goffman® and 
many others since would suggest that the situation of the total institu- 
tion, i.e. total removal, militates against effective treatment in many 
cases. j 

Society’s dominant reaction to criminals is also one of segregation and 
isolation. Remembering that probably only 10 per cent of inmates 
actually need to be incarcerated for society’s protection (i.e. the 
‘dangerous’ criminal)® one may ask, why is tsolation chosen as the setting 
for punishment or treatment? Nor is the question as to whether punish- 
ment or treatment occur in the removed situation the central point of 
issue. The success or failure of the punishment or treatment as a re- 
socializer is not necessarily related to the cause of removal itself. It may 
well be possible to resocialize without removing. We must be aware of 
the functionalist trap of assigning a cause to an event on the basis of its 
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consequences. Thus, the consequences of removal which happen to be 
treatment or punishment in an isolated setting may be incidental to the 
¿reason for removal, or more likely, rationalizations! (in the psycho- 
analytic sense) for the removal of deviants. In everyday terminology, 
these rationalizations for removal might be identified as presented in 
Chart 1. 

The process of removal, rather than being a resocializing process, is 
instead a deviance-defining process. The removal is functional regard- 
less of the presence or absence of its resocializing virtues, in a similar 
way that Erikson! sees deviance to be functional. In fact we may sug- 
gest that the extent of removal is an operational definition of the extent 
of deviance, and we may choose any appropriate point along the con- 


î CHART 1 Rationalizations for removal 








Defined status Removal rationalizations Final removal 
1. Sick ‘Go to bed and rest’ Hospitalization; sanitarium 
2, Crazy ‘Get away from it all’ Asylum 
‘Have a vacation’ 
3. Retarded ‘Happier with his own kind’ A residential institution to 
cater for his needs. 
4. Delinquent/ ‘Put him away to protect Prison for ‘rehabilitation’ or 
Criminal society’ punishment. 
* 5. Deaf, blind, etc. ‘Protect him from ignorance Institution for deaf—special 
of others’ staff and equipment. 





tinuum of removal as the point at which a person may be said to be 
deviant.14 Significantly, Erikson chose the point at which the person 
was Clearly and abruptly separated from the rest of the group. Indeed, 
the studies of deviant ‘careers’ are studies of removal careers, in the 
sense that deviants may be ‘tracked’ into a separated or ‘streamed’ 
occupation. 

In the field of mental illness, the evidence that removal takes place 
apart from the necessities of treatment or punishment is accumulating. 
Pasamanick et al.13 have well demonstrated this in their study of the 
feasibility of treating many schizophrenics while maintained in the 
community, rather than hospitalizing them. Kaplan et al.14 demon- 
strated a sizeable difference between hospitalization rates of psychotics 
between two similar areas. The only reason they could trace for this 
difference was a prevalent attitude by professionals in one area that a 
mentally ill person should be kept out of a state mental hospital at any 
cost. This suggests again that removal itself is not essential for treatment, 
and further, the self perpetuating process of removal can be altered 
remarkably by a change of attitude by the professional removers. 
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Wanklin et al.15 found that social pressure was an important factor in- 
fluencing first admission to mental hospitals, especially for the aged—a 
well defined deviant group in our society. Similar social pressures for , 
removal have been found in relation to the mentally retarded. 

Scheff came to the conclusion that the activities of the metropolitan 
court procedures for hospitalizing or committing the mentally ill, ‘had 
no serious investigatory purpose, but were ceremonial in character’. 
This observation is supported by the work of Miller and Schwartz,1’ 
and Wenger and Fletcher.18 Even the critical Gove, after reviewing 
the research in this area, makes a similar conclusion. The fact that not 
all are committed, that is, that some kind of sorting procedure occurs, 
does not alter the possibility that the assessment procedure is basically 
ritualistic and stereotypical. If these people have been referred on the 
basis of different kinds of rule-breaking, we should expect that not every- 4 
one will ‘fit? according to the particular rules applied to him by the pro- 
fessional definer, even if the rules are ritualistic. It is often suggested in 
labelling theory that ritualism in defining deviance is a function of the 
bureaucratic nature of the process. (For example, the ‘theory of the 
office’.2°) But it is also possible that it arises out of difficulties inherent in 
the interactional setting itself. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTERSUBJECTIVITY 


There are currently two extreme views of social interaction: (1) the + 
existentialist view that identity exists within the individual, that it is 
completely secret and inaccessible to others and develops in spite of the 
other ;21 and (2) the sociologistic view that man relies upon others to 
form his ego-identity, and that one’s self is accessible to others by means 
of studying the relationship with others and one’s self.22 

But it may be possible for the sociologistic theory to take into account 
the existentialist view. The ‘looking-glass self? process can only provide 
one with a superficial knowledge of self, for there is a double source of 
error: one cannot know another and presumably therefore must make , 
guesses about what alter is thinking of ego, and further, there is every 
chance that alter is mistaken in his perceptions of ego. The whole con- 
ception of self must remain extremely superficial. 

A way of understanding complex phenomena is to categorize into 
classes, and to apply a generic term to each class. Thus, many people 
upon meeting others ask their occupation so that they may be ‘classed’ 
into a meaningful category.28 These generic nouns may often be in- 
herently evaluative as are their companion adjectives.24 It may be 
argued that all nouns and adjectives which are applied to persons are 
inherently evaluative, because they are, in fact, labels applied to people. 

But this classification of others fulfils an even more important function 
—it allows for some sort of certainty to enter into the interactive situa- 
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tion. It provides some basis upon which to plan the presentation of self. 
It allows one to make tentative predictions, and it is when these gross 

. predictions, based upon interpersonal evaluations, are agreed upon by 
both parties, that it may be said that the rules of interaction have arisen, 
and that a social contract has been established. This means that when a 
person accepts these rules, he has accepted as a working hypothesis the 
gross evaluations of himself by alter. Indeed, he has accepted an in- 
evitable stereotyping of himself by others. He has, in fact, allowed him- 
self to be predictable. 

The word stereotype is chosen advisedly, for it is clear that a down- 
grading of self is involved—the downgrading of what ego knows to be a 
highly complex identity to a grossly simplified social version. But it 
must be realized that these rules of interaction are based upon only 


4 gross evaluations which may be erroneous in part or completely, and it 


- 


a 


may be difficult for ego or alter to accept them. There is therefore in- 
built the possibility of breakdown of the rules. Further, it may be noted 
that although these rules are based upon gross evaluations, they are yet 
highly specific to each interactive situation, so that their existence as a 
body of rules is probably never definable, because they will be different 
in each interaction. This makes them, in fact, infinite. It also adds to the 
extreme uncertainty hovering over every social interaction. 

The existence of these rules of interaction poses an even greater 
threat, for although they allow for a certain amount of predictability in 
the interaction, as the interactive encounter proceeds there is the real 
threat of something different occurring which will require complete re- 
formulation of the rules. A person who cannot be classified immediately 
into a stereotyped interaction presents a serious threat to the rules, and 
because these rules are infinitely complex, they can be learned only by 
experience. 

If the maintenance of interaction is so important it may be seen why, 
in the face of difficulty in interaction, it would be easier for both parties 
if the interaction never occurred, if the whole embarrassing situation 
could be avoided. The removal of the offending person away from the 
interactional setting may be one solution. But to find what solution will 
finally be adopted, other aspects of interaction must be examined. 


POWER 


An assumption often underlying the symbolic interactionist view of 
deviance is that the deviant is removed from others, rather than say, the 
deviant removes himself. There are a number of alternatives to these 
two possibilities. While it is agreed that the emphasis upon the removal 
of the deviant rather than his voluntary retreat from others is the more 
appropriate because of the overall political nature of the labelling pro- 
cess,25 there is nevertheless always the danger that the position may be 
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overstated. Therefore, the other logical possibilities where power and 

influence operate to remove one or the other from the interactional 

dyad will be considered.®¢ If A and B represent the two participants in , 
the interaction, we may outline four basic models of influence and’ 
removal. It should be noted that according to the theory concerning the 
tenuous nature of interaction previously discussed, a ‘conflict phase’ 
precedes all these models, where A influences B and at the same time B 
influences A. Thus while this is inherently a conflict situation, it should 
be regarded as a ‘normal’ opening phase to the interactive process. The 
game is to keep the interaction flowing, or if this is not possible, to 
terminate it. It is the way in which the interaction will be terminated 
which is affected by the comparative power or influence one has upon 
the other. Thus, in the models below, the word ‘influence’ does not 
represent one interaction, but the summation over time of considerable 
communication between the two participants. 


Model 1: Simple Offence 


This represents the standard labelling theory view, where it is empha- 
sized that one party, A, effects the removal of the other, B, the assump- 
tion being that B has little choice about the matter. The exclusion of the 
paranoid in Lemert’s study?’ is an example of this. It should be realized 
that when it is said that B has little choice about the matter, it does not 
mean that the isolation does .not issue from interactional process. 
Clearly, in Lemert’s study considerable input is required by both 
parties. It is argued, however, that in sum, B is removed because of the 
power of A.28 In this situation, interestingly, we would expect that the 
more B defends himself against A’s attempts to remove him, the longer 
the interaction will continue, unless A alters his strategy. In such a case, 
Model 2 may arise. 


Model 2: Simple Defence 


In this case A, the more powerful, chooses to remove himself from the 
arena, leaving B isolated. It may also occur that A’s self-removal results 
in his own isolation, so that we have the apparently paradoxical position 
of the more powerful becoming the deviant. (We might call this the 
‘Howard Hughes syndrome!’) More commonly, however, it is the least 
powerful who is left in isolation. Thus, whites leave a neighbourhood 
when blacks begin to move in, leaving the blacks isolated in a ghetto. 
This is, of course, not all one way, for the least powerful may readily 
accept his position of lesser influence, and comply readily with A’s 
wishes without A having to express them. Thus, Model 3. 


Model 3: Submission 
Here A influences B who readily removes himself from the interactional 


setting. This comes closest to the master-slave relationship which 
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Simmel,?° Fanon®° and Genet®! each analyse in their own way. It may 
be relevant to the relationship between the doctor or clinician as social 

«control agent and his client, where the client, because of the perceived 
invincibility of the doctor, readily acquiesces to the clinician’s com- 
mands. 


Model 4: Co-extstence 


In this situation, both A and B are similarly powerful so that the con- 
flicting interaction can be terminated only when they both agree to 
retreat. This may occur, for example, in a voluntary husband-wife 
separation. 
Each of the models does not, of course, occur separately. They are 
schematic only, and are no doubt closely related to each other. For 
* example, although the simple offence model forces the weaker party 
into isolation, it is still likely that a certain amount of ‘submission’ on the 
part of the weaker party is an important element in facilitating this 
removal, so that Model 3 may also be involved. The interlocking power 
plays have been recognized by previous writers when they speak of 
deviants and their control agents ‘negotiating’ for a deviant label.2 


INTERACTION AND MORALITY 


One cannot assume here a very specific definition of morality, because, 
obviously, it is such a relative term.33 There are, however, three im- 

* portant points to be made. First, that any interaction is a moral en- 
counter; second, that the concept of role is a moral one, and third, that 
the notion of deviance itself is a moral idea. These points taken together 
may strongly affect the power and quality of interaction. 

(1) Interaction as a Moral Encounter. It was suggested earlier that 
any encounter with another implies a mutual evaluation. But it is 
apparent also that people make evaluations according not only to the 
situational context, but to the values they bring with them to the 
situation, together with the exterior, hypothesized norms which may or 

f may not be perceived as relevant to the encounter. In the long run, 
arbitrary judgments are made about each other, and requested of each 
other. And from the relativistic view of the interactionists, any arbitrary 
assessment of another must be viewed as an important facet of moral 
‘udgment, because where moral relativism is involved, a moral decision 
cannot be made except arbitrarily.34 

In an encounter in which embarrassment arises, interpersonal evalua- 
tions must very often be converted into moral judgments, if they are not 
already so. Goffman says: 


Embarrassment has to do with unfulfilled expectations, but not of a 
statistical kind. Given these social identities and the setting, the 
participant will sense what sort of conduct ought to be maintained as 
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the appropriate thing . . . The expectations relevant to embarrass- 
ment are moral, then. . .35 


In other words, the interaction itself is a moral encounter in thath 
people are obligated to behave to each other in a certain way, and the 
breakdown in interaction (i.e. embarrassment and subsequent with- 
drawal) is a moral breakdown. 

(2) The concept of ‘role’ is a moral concept. Downie3! has argued 
that the most common use of the term role by social scientists has been 
in a moral sense, in that the social role is seen as being invested with 
certain rights and duties which the actor must fulfil. The Parsonian 
notion of the role-relationship assumes central importance in explaining 
the interaction between two people, especially where one is more 
powerful (e.g. the clinician-client relationship of Parsons’ psycho-, 
therapeutic model). Talcott Parsons places great emphasis upon the 
duties and rights (in terms of expectations) of the actors, with emphasis 
upon the patient by way of the sick role. Failure to fulfil these role 
obligations may bring about one’s removal and definition as deviant.8? 

(3) The idea of deviance itself is a moral idea. Although it is possible 
to trace a long way back the professional student’s interest in people who 
were perceived as abnormal in some way, the term deviance, according 
to Lofland,?8 made its appearance in the sociological literature only 
twenty years ago. The term pathology, however, has been used exten- 
sively by sociologists since the turn of the century. It was, and continues , 
to be, an apt term, for its explicit meaning—over and above all the ` 
varying connotations according to one’s theory of normality—is that 
something is wrong with whatever it is under study.®® 

The work of Foucault4® suggests that various cultural images of 
deviance have been transmitted through the ages and these are both 
tempered and reflected by the prevailing ‘academic’ or professional 
theories and actions towards deviant behaviour. Foucault asks the 
question: why have we throughout history, separated madmen from 
their families, confined them with criminals and the poor, very often | 
accusing them of ‘derangement of morals’? The playwright and criminal ` 
Genet has again and again taunted the ‘good’ people with the notion 
that they could not exist without the ‘bad’ people whom they must have 
as proof of their own goodness.41 Nietzsche made the same accusation 
against Christianity, as did Fanon against the colonialists, in his dis- 
cussion of the Manichaean world segmented into natives and settlers. 42 
A considerable case can be made for the notion that defining another 
group as ‘bad’ or ‘evil’ maintains intact the morality of the defining 
group. It can be seen from Erikson’s study of the Puritans of New 
England*3 that this boundary making was carried on with great moral 
fervour. And again, he found as did Foucault, that the fervent identi- 
fication of evil occurred when social and economic conditions made the 
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distinctions or images between what was ‘right’ and what was ‘wrong’ 
somewhat blurred. Religious views of the accusers and the accused, he 
showed, were sometimes indistinguishable. We are able to say, then, 
that the idea of deviance throughout history has relied upon a deep 
cultural need arising naturally from our rationalistic civilization to 
separate good from evil. It ‘arises naturally’ because man is not entirely 
rational, but civilization is built upon the assumption that he is.44 

The moral image of deviance may therefore be seen as an important 
link in explaining both the power plays in dyadic interaction, as well as 
the significance of these power plays in the light of the social organiza- 
tion which arises to deal with moral encounters. 


INTERACTION BREAKDOWN AND ORGANIZATIONAL PROCESS 


A proposition may now be stated: The type of social organization which 
will arise to deal with deviance will depend upon the interplay among 
the facets of intersubjectivity, power and morality. The common theme 
that has been emphasized throughout all three dimensions of inter- 
action is their contribution to the possibility of interaction breakdown, 
the tendency for distancing to occur between the interactors. Thus, 
when we are mindful of the intensity of the deviant images which the 
interactors may bring with them to the interactional setting, the 
differential perception of the relevant rules, and the extent to which one 
or the other of the interactors has the support of a stronger group, the 
breakdown of interaction should have far-reaching consequences. 

Although the writer knows of no experimental evidence to link the 
two, what is being suggested here is that the distancing which occurs 
during interaction breakdown does not stop there, but continues to be 
implemented after the interaction has ceased. Many of the interaction 
theories are, one suspects, interaction-bound, in that they tend to ignore 
that interaction goes on in an organized context, that the participants 
have memories, and take away with them impressions of what hap- 
pened.45 If we can accept these last two really self-evident assertions, 
then it does not seem too far fetched to suggest that the wider processes 
of removal which we shall detail shortly, are often direct outcomes of 
this basic instability of interaction. 

An attempt specifically to outline such a process is that of Wilkins4é 
who points to the mechanisms which have arisen in society whereby 
most people need now never come into direct contact with deviants, and 
where special institutional systems have arisen to deal specifically with 
the deviants—both for removing them and for discovering them in 
advance. These groups include such specialists in dealing with deviants 
as doctors, lawyers and psychiatrists, and so on. Wilkins, in line with 


: Becker, further demonstrates how these deviants become more and 


more alienated by means of a deviation amplifying system. 
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Goffman’ also suggests that certain forms of organization arise to 
avoid embarrassment in interaction, and these, it should be clear, are 
not necessarily confined to removing deviants. The removal model may 
be applied to many ‘normal’ organizational processes in society which 
require the selection and allocation of individuals into certain roles and 
statuses. Thus, for example, Goffman points out that segregated dining 
rooms, or staggered lunch hours in large factories, are often used to 
avoid the difficult confrontation between executive staff and underlings. 
Generally speaking, these ‘normal’ segregational processes do not rely 
upon the stigmatizing label being applied to the members of the weaker 
group, mainly because the ‘morality’ dimension is probably lacking. We 
are speaking here mainly of what we shall term maintained removal, and 


CHART 2 Model for maintained removal 


1. Initiators Deviants’ symptoms as seen by the initiators. The symptoms 
may or may not be pathological. Teachers may be initiators 
of pathological deviance; police may be initiators of problem 
bebaviour deviants. Neighbours may report difficult persons; 
parents may report difficult children. 

2. Labelling Specialist groups maintain the boundaries by diagnosing the 
deviants according to the established rules. Psychologists, 
doctors and social workers are typical of the labelling groups. 

3. Removal The deviants are treated and discharged according to the rules. 
They may be maintained, partially removed, or totally re- 
moved. 

4. Round again Once labelled as deviant, the deviant is more easily definable or 
identifiable, and so more readily instigated. It becomes a 
deviation amplifying system. 





the basic schematic model demonstrating this process may be seen in 
Chart 2. 

It is important to note at this stage that the thesis is not that the inter- 
action breakdown ‘causes’ the social organization. The notion of inter- 
action does not allow for the imputation of pure causal direction. Rather, 
we can see by the study of the organizational models of removal that 
they no doubt themselves contribute to the nature of the interactive en- 
counter, according to the types of power, morality and the perceptions 
of deviance they promote. 

A similar model of maintained removal may be constructed to out- 
line the process whereby new removal processes are first established. 
The general scheme for this may be seen in Chart 3. The establishment 
of certain segregated groups in society can be explained to some extent 
by these models, especially where the label tends to ‘stick’ and play a 
more dominant part in the process. The establishment model may be 
seen as somewhat different from removal maintenance. Whereas the 
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actual operation and maintenance of a removal process is seen as stem- 
ming originally from the breakdown of interaction with previous 
. primary interactional partners, it is apparent that for the large organiza- 
tional process to get started, something more than just interaction 


CHART 3 Model for the establishment of a removal process 





1. Deviance entrepreneurs Moral entrepreneurs campaign for the removal of 
a certain types of deviants. 


2. Pressure group A pressure group takes up the ‘cause’ and campaigns 
4 for the defining and removal of deviants. 
3. Specialist group A specialist group is enlisted to discover the ‘need’ 


in society for the treatment of these deviants, (a) The 
group prescribes rules according to the ‘cause’. 


F (6) The group finds deviants who ft the prescription. 
4. Institutional creation The specialist group’s rules are institutionalized 
of removal and the specialist group becomes the administrator 
of the rules. A special place to contain the removed 

deviant is established. 


5. The removal receptacle Once established, the removal receptacle creates 
its own demand, simply because vacancies arise, and 
they must be filled. 

6. Becomes an initiator By creating its own demand, the receptacle may 
become an initiator, and thus overlap with the 
maintenance process. Thus, we return to (1) or (3) 
and round again. 





breakdown is needed. Becker48 identified a type of person whom he 
characterized as the ‘moral entrepreneur’, who actively campaigns for a 
cause—and may in fact look for a cause to campaign for. It is from his 
efforts that we see the actual organizational process of removal as 
getting its momentum. That is, the rules come into being because they 
are actively campaigned for and taken over by the stronger group. 
There follow a number of examples of the application of the removal 
models to various selective and distancing processes. 


ay 


SOME TYPES OF REMOVAL 


1. Creation of ‘subcultures’ : Offence and submission models; e.g., ghettoes. 
The stronger group removes the perceived deviants who compose the 
weaker group. f 
Entrepreneurs: Slave owners and ex-slave owners of American 
Negroes just after Reconstruction, Or, Nazis in World War II, 
Europe. 

Agents of control: Law enforcement officers; vendors and lessors of 
property and housing; secret police; operators of public facilities— 
e.g. education, transportation. 
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Creation of rules: Assessments of blackness, and in some cases social 
class; assessments of racial-genetic characteristics. 

Rationalization: Whites—‘separate but equal’; Nazis—‘save the , 
Aryan race’. 

Label: ‘nigger’; ‘dirty jew’. 

Removal situation: Ghettoes or ‘subcultures’; segregated buses and 
other public places. Complete avoidance of interaction during the 
course of everyday life. The weaker group chooses to ‘live with its 
own kind’ and thus the submissive model comes into play. 


2. Creation of ‘subcultures’ : Defence model. For example, ‘the model com- 
munity’, in which the stronger minority removes itself from the per- 
ceived deviant majority. 

Entrepreneurs: High pressure salesmen backed by investors who ^ 
champion certain sets of values. 

Agents of control: Selling agents of the property; residents of the 
community. 

Creation of rules: (i) Specialists design a plan to allow complete 
isolation of a ‘select? community; (ii) A high income is needed to 
buy into the community; (iii) The buyer must have a ‘respectable’ 
background. 

Rationalization: ‘It is not safe to walk the streets any more.’ ‘Safe in- 
vestment.’ Pre-planned, self-contained communities are aesthetically 
pleasing, good for children, etc. > 
Label: The process works in reverse, for although this community 
might make up the minority in numbers, it may have more power in 
terms of money and rank. Thus, these removed people are defining 
the rest of society as ‘deviant’ by removing themselves, rather than 
society. Obviously, a very similar layout could be done to explain the 
isolation of hippies, and various utopian religious communities, only 
in these cases the label would be more significant. 

Removal situation: ‘Ideal’, isolated communities, with controlled 
entrances, geographically secluded. y 


3. Teacher—student separation: Co-existence model. 

Entrepreneurs: Both students and teachers because of the threat of 
breakdown in face-to-face interaction, because of differences in age, 
values, education, motivation, etc. 
Agents of control: Students elect their own leaders, and create the 
‘student body’. Teachers organize themselves into ‘the faculty’. 
Creation of rules: Rules for identification kame leah) rela- 
tively easy because of formal examination system, the granting of 
degrees. 
Rationalizations: ‘Teachers need time for research.’ ‘Students / 
should find their own way.’ 
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Label: Faculty may wear gowns of insignia; student may wear the 
opposite—i.e. poor dress. 

Removal situation: The exclusive faculty club. The student union. 
Appointments to see faculty are difficult to make and, when made, 
are commonly not kept by either party. 


It may be noted that these models range through processes of removal 
which are more than likely considered as ordinary aspects of societal 
organization, to others which operate to isolate deviant groups. In 
general, actual processes are mixtures of both establishment and main- 
tenance models, for it should be realized that they generally do not 
exist in pure form, but are rather interwoven. The examples have been 
sketched in only briefly, but from them it may be seen that a wide 


. range of types of removal could be identified. Perhaps one might hypo- 


thesize that the study of the removal and isolation of deviants is merely a 
special case of the general differentiating processes operating in society 


which separate ‘normals’ from ‘normals’, indeed, man from man. 
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The effect of immigration on the family: 
the case of Italians in rural Australia 


It is frequently assumed that migrants are poised between two ‘cultures’, 
their own and that of the ‘host society’, each comprising a number of 


elements of attitudes and behaviour. It is often further assumed that % 


over time the migrant will become ‘assimilated’ to the culture of the 
host society and will exchange his original culture for that of the hosts, 
A series of sociological studies have taken the latter assumption as their 
starting point and have taken measures of the differences between the 
attitudes and/or behaviour of migrants and hosts as if they were 
measures of the lack of assimilation of migrants.1 

Several questions arise in connection with these assumptions. First, 
how imbued are migrants with the culture of their original societies? 
Whatever the incentives to migrate, it is likely that the minority who 


leave their native lands differ in some respects from the majority who + 


do not. Second, to which host culture are they supposed to become 
assimilated? Migrant-receiving societies are not homogeneous, and 
migrants may find themselves living and working amidst a sub-culture 
that differs from the dominant culture of the host society. Third, do the 
conditions of migrant life provide the newcomers with the resources 
that make host attitudes relevant, or host patterns of behaviour possible? 

Rather than simply exchanging their original culture for that of the 
host society, migrants may actually begin with a culture slightly 
different from that of the majority of their compatriots; may hesitate 
between competing versions of the host culture; and may find that their 
life situation leads them into developing a new culture, different alike 
from that of their origin, that of their hosts, and that to which they 


aspire. 


THE OVENS VALLEY AREA 


This paper is based on a study of Australian and migrant Italian 
tobacco growers in the Ovens Valley area of Victoria (Australia) in 
1965-7. Owing to the boom in tobacco sales during the 1950s, both 


* Daphne Phillips, B,A.(ECON.) M.A. PH.D. Lecturer in Sociology, University of Kent 
at Canterbury. 
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migrants and Australians had prospered. The Italians entered the area 
as sharefarmers, working for Australian farmowners,® but by 1965 they 
«comprised half the farmowners themselves, and owned half the to- 
bacco-growing land. They owned some of the largest farms as well as 
some of the smallest and half the area’s tobacco crop was grown on 
Italian-owned land.‘ Italians also owned many businesses in the small 
towns in the area, including a cinema, most of the cafés, many con- 
struction firms, and the local newspaper. Italian sharemen were still 
to be found working (and living) on about half the Australian-owned 
farms, but non-Italians were employed on the other half.5 Almost all 
the Italian farmowners had Italian sharemen. : 
There was little work or residential segregation of Italians and 
Australians. Tobacco farms are usually small and close together,® and 


7 Australian and Italian farmowners were neighbours. Italian children 


attended the Catholic primary schools along with Australian Catholics 
(who were about one-third of the Australian population). Almost all 
the children in the area, Catholic and Protestant alike, went to the 
State secondary schools. Many older Italians participated with Aus- 
tralians in church activities (including social evenings and youth 
clubs), and several belonged to community associations such as Rotary. 

In the many activities in which they interacted with Australians, 
the Italians adopted Australian ways of doing things. Their domestic life, 
however, remained cut off from Australians. There was little inter- 


: marriage between the two groups and they rarely visited one anothers’ 


homes.” This apparently suited the migrants’ view of their home Life as 
something to be protected from Australian influences. One young 
Italian expressed the view of his fellow migrants when he told me with 
satisfaction: ‘Outside my house I am an Australian; inside it I am an 
Italian.’ . 

However, his home life was not really as ‘Italian’ as all that. Inspec- 
tion of the Italian migrant family in the Ovens Valley area suggests 
that migrants are impelled by their situation and/or their own aspira- 


< tions to construct for themselves a way of life that is neither that of their 


old society nor that of their neighbouring hosts. 
VIEWS OF ITALIAN AND AUSTRALIAN FAMILIES 


Italians and Australians each had a stereotyped image of the family life 
of the other group that was both uncomplimentary and untrue. Aus- 
tralians believed that Italian husbands tyrannized over their wives and 
children, exploiting their free labour and forcing their children into 
unwelcome arranged marriages. Italians believed that Australian 
children were undisciplined and that Australian women were permitted 
(and abused) a shocking degree of freedom. Both stereotypes shared the 
scape-goating quality of accusing other people of having extreme forms 
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of one’s own vices. In fact, it was the rural Australian family that had 
a firm paterfamilias, and the Italian migrant family that was threatened 
with disruption, particularly through the independence of its children. 

This was not, of course, because the migrants came from ‘permissive’ 
families. The Italian-born men in the sample came from rural areas of 
Italy. Half of them (36) came from south of Rome (17 of them from 
in or near Decollatura in Catanzaro); the remainder (37) came from 
north of Rome (28 from the Veneto region, including 16 from a group 
of neighbouring villages in Vicenza). 

The rural Italian family in southern Italy has been described 
repeatedly in the literature as containing an authoritarian father, a 
submissive mother (who comes into her own later in life, through the 
devotion of her grown-up sons), brow-beaten children, heavily cha- 
peroned daughters, and extreme male-female role-segregation.§ Des- , 
criptions of rural family life in northern Italy are scarce, but the 
migrants from northern Italy in the sample talked about it in terms 
which suggest that the difference between it and the southern family is 
one of degree rather than kind. The older generation apparently retains 
considerable control over the younger one, even after the younger 
people have married. Women are not closely chaperoned, but they are 
‘protected’ by the men of their families from too much tempting con- 
tact with the outside world, and there is considerable segregation of male 
and female social life. 

Much of this is characteristic of rural families anywhere, including 
Australia. Other writers have described the father of the Australian 
farm family as a strong authority figure, whose position is reinforced 
by his actual economic power over his sons, who work on his farm and 
hope to inherit it from him. In addition, male-female role-segregation 
is encouraged.® The Australian families in the Ovens Valley area con- 
formed to this pattern. The father’s control over the family resources 
was such that several Australians in the sample had been unable to 
marry until their fathers died and left them the farm (and this did not 
only apply to those from the poorest farms). Male and female roles . 
were generally kept distinct. The wives and daughters of Australian 
farmowners did not work in the tobacco fields, and only the poorest 
Australian sharemen used their womenfolk’s labour. (Though the 
women’s place was in their homes, however, many farmowners’ wives 
assisted in the financial management of their husbands’ farms.) On 
social occasions (weddings, Rotary dinners) men and women tended to 
form separate groups, and to discuss characteristically ‘masculine’ and 
‘feminine’ topics. 

It appears that the rural family in Italy has many characteristics in 
common with the rural Australian family. The Italian migrant family, 
however, is different from them both, partly because of the migrants’ » 
aspirations and partly because of the effects of migration itself. 
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THE MIGRANTS’ ASPIRATIONS 


+The migrants from southern Italy generally came from families of 
landless labourers, who lived in towns and travelled out to the fields 
they were hired to work on. Many of the migrants from northern Italy 
came from families of peasant smallholders. This affected their attitudes 
towards rural life in Australia. The southerners were inclined to consider 
rural life inferior to town life. Many of them had relatives and friends 
in Melbourne (about 200 miles away), whom they visited frequently; 
and they often looked forward to ‘retiring’ to a factory job in the city. 
The northerners often liked rural life. In many cases, all their friends 
and relatives were either nearby in the Ovens Valley area, or on their 
smallholdings in Italy. Most of them expected to retire from their farms 

~to homes in the towns of the Ovens Valley area, after a visit to Italy 
to see their relatives there. Neither northern nor southern Italians, 
however, were as committed to rural life as the local Australians were. 
An indication of this is that they tried harder than the Australians to 
educate their sons to be ‘something better’ than farmers, even though 
this ambition was often frustrated by the need for a son to work full- 
time on the farm to pay off a family debt, or to return to the farm after 
his father’s death to work off the death duties and the mortgage. The 
Australians in the sample had 15 sons aged sixteen or over between 
them, and only 5 (33-3 per cent) of these had carried on their education 

« beyond the age of sixteen. The Italians had 18 sons aged sixteen or 
over between them and 13 (72-2 per cent) of these had some education 
beyond the age of sixteen. 


THE EFFECTS OF MIGRATION 


The situation the migrants found themselves in affected both the rela- 
tions between parents and children and those between husbands and 
wives. 

«The Australian-educated children of migrants spoke English better 
than their parents, and were used as translators in their parents’ con- 
versations with Australians almost as soon as they started school. In 
the process they learnt a great deal about the tobacco-growing industry 
and the family finances. Moreover, in some of the translated conversa- 
tions which I heard, the children were telling each side what they 
thought it was necessary for them to know, rather than what had 
actually been said. 

Because of their Australian education, the children of migrants were 
generally better able to earn a living in Australia than their parents 
were, and consequently they were less in the power of their parents than 

© the children of Australians. Moreover, the influence of their Australian 
schools and school-mates gave them, not a complete set of values and 
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attitudes which they accepted in place of those of their parents, but a 
repertoire of alternatives amongst which they picked and chose when 
it seemed likely to benefit themselves. Like Simmel’s ‘strangers’, they_, 
did not (and probably could not) accept any particular way of doing 
things as self-evidently the ‘only’ way to do them.1° 

Probably because of their children’s self-reliance, it was quite com- 
mon for Italian farmowners to retire early and hand over the running of 
their farms to their sons. Alternatively the property was divided, 
enabling the son to operate his section more or less independently. One 
consequence of this was that the sons of Italian farmowners were more 
likely to marry during their fathers’ lifetimes than the sons of Australian 
farmowners were. 

In most cases, relations between parents and their independent adult 
sons remained amicable, and the sons behaved almost like elder « 
brothers to their fathers, helping them with the intricacies of life in 
Australia, advising on the future of the younger children, etc. Some- 
times this conclusion was only arrived at after family quarrels, however; 
and sometimes it was not reached at all. Some parents tried vainly to 
assert their authority, with the result that their sons left home and 
made their own way without reference to them. There were two such 
cases in the sample; in one the breach seemed unlikely to be healed, 
but in the other the quarrel had eventually been made up. In two other 
cases quarrels were in progress, but in each of these the father had 
already made the major concession of dividing his farm, and good e 
relations were being restored. The only Italian family represented in the 
sample in which the father actually retained the kind of control over his 
adult sons that was common in Australian families was one in which 
the father was himself the son of a migrant: his sons therefore did not 
have any particular advantage over him in knowledge of English. (Only 
two of the other sons of migrants in the sample were married, and 
neither of them had adult children, so it is difficult to say whether they 
would attempt to be authoritarian fathers in the future. In interaction 
with their families during fieldwork, one seemed inclined to adopt 
‘traditionalist’, authoritarian attitudes and the other did not.) ‘ 

The daughters of migrants had rather less opportunity to assert their 
independence than the sons, but most of them went out to work when 
they left school. Because they were bi-lingual, they were in great 
demand locally as shop-assistants, bank clerks, receptionists and sec- 
retaries in concerns that had both Australian and Italian clients. It was 
impossible to chaperon them while they were at work, but some of the 
younger girls (for example, a sixteen-year-old born in Decollatura) were 
escorted to and from work by brothers or cousins, and accompanied by 
members of their families on shopping expeditions and at dances. 

The belief that girls should be protected restricted their educational » 
opportunities, but a few Italian families sent their daughters to resi- 
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dential, girls-only, Catholic teachers’ training colleges, and some girls 
had hopes of persuading their parents to let them go to university in 
Melbourne. In any case, there was a surplus of bachelors in the Italian 
population, as there were many single males amongst the newly 
arriving migrants, and most Italian girls expected to marry young. 

Marriages were not formally arranged by Italian parents, but the 
families and friends of young people went to considerable trouble to 
introduce them to suitable partners. Because of the shortage of local 
Italian girls, many young men returned to Italy to find wives, or paid 
the passage-money for the unseen sisters of other migrants. It was usually 
a case of parents and friends helping a young man to find a wife, with 
his willing consent, rather than of his parents arranging his marriage 
over his head. 

Generally speaking, because of the conditions of migrant life, Italian 
parents in the Ovens Valley area had rather less control over their 
children than their Australian neighbours, and much less control over 
them than they would have had in Italy. 

Relationships between husbands and wives also changed as a result 
of the migrant situation. Once again, language problems were largely 
responsible. Husbands usually arrived in Australia before their wives,11 
and the women often developed the habit of depending on their hus- 
bands, and later their children, to translate for them, rather than 
learning English themselves.12 One consequence of this was that the 
wives often could not get driving licences (because the driving test was 
conducted in English), even if they were not ‘too frightened’ (as many 
of them claimed to be) to learn to drive. This, in a rural area where 
there was little public transport, severely restricted their ability even to 
go shopping or visit their more distant neighbours on their own. 

To make things worse, many of the wives had no one to visit. In 
Italy, generally speaking, the only people females can visit unaccom- 
panied are their relatives. Of the 57 Italian-born wives of men in the 
sample, only 10 (17°5 per cent) had relatives living within visiting range, 
and in some cases even to visit them would have meant a journey to 
Melbourne. Sixteen (28-1 per cent) of the Italian-born wives had no 
relatives in Australia at all.18 Some women regarded their separation 
from their relatives as an advantage, however, for they told me they 
felt ‘freer’ in Australia without a censorious circle of older female kin 
keeping an eye on them. 

The comparative isolation and immobility of migrant wives forced 
them to depend on their husbands more than they would have done in 
Italy; and their husbands usually responded by spending a great deal 
of time in their company. Only a comparatively few married men (no 
more than ten of those in the sample) regularly left their wives at home 
while they went out themselves. Wives housebound with young children 
could generally count on their husbands’ company in the evenings. 
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Husbands and wives shopped together, visited the Italian social club 
together, sat side by side in church, and went to the cinema and the 


weekend football matches together. Migrant couples, in fact, shared __ 


their activities to a greater extent than local Australian couples did, and - 
to a greater extent than (according to the literature) they would have 
done in Italy. 

They also shared their work. The wives of Italian sharemen, and the 
wives of the poorer Italian farmowners as well, worked in the tobacco 
fields alongside their husbands, and they were not paid for the work they 
did. Their industry saved their husbands money, for without it the 
men would have been forced to pay hired labour (the standard ten- 
acre ‘share’ is rather too much work for one man on his own). Some 
Australians believed that the migrant women were exploited by their 


husbands. The Italian men—and women—involved saw the women’s , 


work as their contribution to a partnership to build up the family 
fortunes.14 Migrants established on farms of their own, on which they 
employed sharefarmers, behaved much like their Australian counter- 
parts, in expecting their wives to concentrate on housework and leave 
the work in the fields to others; but even then the sense of partnership, 
based on the days when the couple were sharefarming, remained 
strong. 


GQONCLUSION 


Because of a combination of factors (the migrants’ aspirations, the 
conditions of migrant life, and the migrants’ lack of knowledge of the 
details of Australian life), the migrant families of the Ovens Valley 
area were less like the local Australian families than rural families in 
Italy were. Both Australian rural families, and rural families in Italy, 
tend to be paternalistic and authoritarian, with considerable male- 
female role-segregation. The Italian migrant family in this study, 
however, tended to have independent and self-reliant children and 
joint husband and wife roles.15 


hd 


This suggests that the notion of ‘assimilation’ as a process by which ~ 


migrants become similar to members of the host society may be mis- 
leading. The migrants in this study who became most like the local 
Australians were those who, because of their background, were already 
pre-disposed to set a high value on the rural way of life (particularly 
those from Vicenza); and even they made efforts to educate their 
children for ‘something better’. 

A more realistic view of the processes which migrants undergo might 
run on the following lines: 


1. Migration takes place because individuals aspire to a way of life , 


that is not available to them in their place of origin. (The aspirations 
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of the migrants in this study were, broadly speaking, urban and ‘middle 
class’. Partly by design and partly because of the situation migration 

«placed them in, involving isolation from kin and discontinuity of 
socialization, they actually gave their children some anticipatory 
socialization for such a life-style.) 
2. However, the members of the host society that migrants encounter 
most readily are those who have failed to achieve the positions that the 
migrants aspire to. Like the migrants themselves, they are employed in 
jobs that the majority of the host society avoids. In ‘passing through’ 
this initial belt of the host population, some migrants are side-tracked 
into joining it (probably the least able, the least ambitious or those 
with the least disdain for such a culture). The rest continue the migra- 
tion process, in their own persons or through their children, and take 
advantage of any opportunities for internal migration within the host 
society towards the way of life they migrated to find. After all, by 
definition, migrants are people who have changed their milieu once, 
rather than become assimilated to it. Having invested money and 
emotional resources in the attempt to find a setting that suits them they 
are apt to continue the search rather than adapt themselves to their 


new surroundings. 


Notes 
E 

1. An early example of this approach 
is Dorothy S. Thomas, ‘Research Memor- 
andum on Migration Differentials’ in 
Social Science Research Council Bulletin, no. 
43, New York, 1938. A more recent 
example is Ronald Taft, From Stranger to 
Citizen, University of Western Australia 
Press, Perth, 1965. 

2. The study consisted of 15 months’ 
participant-observation in the area, and 

, interviews of a random sample of 

tobacco growers (both farmowners and 
sharemen). The sampling ratios were 
2:11 for growers with Italian surnames 
and 1:11 for growers with ‘British’ 
surnames, 73 Italian-born men, 7 men 
with Italian-born fathers or grandfathers, 
and 25 Australian men were contacted 
and interviewed. In this paper ‘Austra- 
lian’? refers to Australians of British 
(including Irish) origin, and ‘Italian’ 
(unless otherwise qualified) refers both 
to people born in Italy and to the 
children and grandchildren of people 
born in Italy. 


3. Only farmowners growing leas than 
ten acres of tobacco farm the land them- 
selves. The rest parcel the land into ten- 
acre lots, and employ a sharefarmer (or 
shareman) to farm each lot. The custo- 
mary arrangement is that the farmowner 
provides the tobacco plants, farm machin- 
ery, tobacco-curing kilns, irrigation equip- 
ment and supervision, and runs the 
machinery, drives the tractors, etc., 
while the shareman (usually with the 
assistance of his family) provides the 
manual labour needed in planting, cul- 
tivating, harvesting and curing the 
crop. Farmowner and sharemen split 
the costs of fertilizers, etc., and share 
the profits on a 50-50 basis. The farm- 
owner also provides the shareman with 
accommodation, usually a four-roomed 
weatherboard house on the farm itself, 
for which no rent is charged. 

4. Derived from Victorian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Tobacco Leaf 
Marketing Board, List of Registered 
Tobacco Growers in Victoria, 1965-66, un- 
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published; and Victorian Department of 
Customs and Excise, List of Registered 
Tobacco Producers in Victoria, 1965-66, 
unpublished. 

5. Non-Italian sharemen were usually 
Spanish, Yugoslav or Macedonian 
Greek. People with ‘British’ surnames 
comprise only 67 (7-8 per cent) of the 860 
sharefarmers on the Victorian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Tobacco Leaf 
Marketing Board, List of Registered 
Tobacco Growers in Victoria, 1965-66, 
unpublished.’ 

6. Only two farms in the area grew 
more than 100 acres of tobacco. The 


smallest farms grew 10 acres or less. The 


average number of acres under tobacco 
was 23 per farm. (Derived from Customs 
and Excise, List of Registered Tobacco Pro- 
ducers in Victoria, 1965-66, unpublished.) 
Tobacco farms are close together because 
they are established side by side along the 
rivers and streams which they use to 
irrigate the tobacco crop. 

7. Both Italians and Australians built 
up their social networks on the basis of 
kinship ties, so that the people who were 
visited in their homes were usually rela- 
tives. Italians and Australians tended not 
to visit one another because, in the 
absence of intermarriage between them, 
they were not related to one another. 
Only one of the Australians in the sample 
had an Italian wife, and only two of the 
Italians had married local Australian 
girls. 

8. A recent study-of the traditional 
southern Italian family (Sicilian, in this 
case) is included in Cronin, The Sting of 
Change, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1970. : 

g. Oeser and Emery, Social Structure 
and Personality in a Rural Community, 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1954. 


The effect of immigration on the family 


10, See Wolff (ed.), The Sociology of 
Georg Simmel, New York, The Free Press, 
1950, Pp. 404-5. 

11, The average time that elapsed? ~ 
between the migration of the married 
Italian men in the sample and that of 
their wives was 3°7 years, 

12. Of the 51 Italian-born wives who 
took part in the interviews with their’ ` 
husbands, 28 (54°9 per cent) spoke no 
English at all. Only 13 (17-8 per cent) of 
the Italian-born men who were inter- 
viewed spoke no English. 

1g. Sixteen (22-2 per cent) of the 73 
Ttalian-born men in the sample had-no 
relatives in Australia either. 

14. Two of the wives of Italian men ines 
the sample told me (without having been 
asked) that they had suffered miscar- 
riages as a result of their work in the 
tobacco fields, so it is possible that this. 
work contributed to the comparatively 
low fertility of the migrants. Both the 
Italian and the Australian wives of men 
in the sample had their first children at 
the same average age (24 years); but the 
Italians had had an average of ‘0-23 
children per year thereafter, while the 
Australians had had an average of 0-27" 
children per year. Italians (in Australia, 
at least) generally have a fairly low 
fertility rate, however: see Day, ‘Fer- 
tility Differentials among Catholics in . 
Australia’, The Millbank Memorial Fund ` 
Quarterly, vol. 42, no. 2, pt I (April 1964). 

15. Similar differences between mi- 
grants from rural Brazil to Sio Paulo and 
both the inhabitants of the rural areas 
they have left and the poor urban 
dwellers who are their first neighbours 7 
and workmates in the city are reported, 
from a socio-psychological standpoint, in 
Rosen, ‘Social Change, Migration and 
Family Interaction in Brazil’, Amer. 
Sociol. Rev. vol. 38, no. 2 (April 1973). 
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Autonomy in the research role and participation 
in departmental decision-making 


_ ‘British departments are not democratic. I’ve never heard of one 
that had a democratic department.’ (An academic scientist.) 


Organizational effects on scientists have received wide attention and 
study. Industrial and governmental laboratories need to measure their 
performance, and information on how to increase production or morale 
is useful to management and to academics studying management. 
Sociological interest has been stimulated by the unusual situation that 
exists when a professional of one kind or another is employed by an 
organization rather than being self-employed in the usual, or presumed 
usual, situation of individual or partnership practice. Several scholars 
have studied the situation of a scientist working in a context that pro- 
_ hibits complete autonomy in research activity. The usual strategy has 
been to describe how the scientist is in a situation producing role strain 
because his professional - values and norms are different from the values 
` and norms of the organization whose ia pbictves is to produce 

‘results’ or increase profit. 

Cotgrove and Box questioned these views and explicated the pre- 
sumed conflict between the goals of science and the goals of economic 
organizations. They showed that although there is some reason to be- 
lieve that strain exists for a professional scientist in an industrial setting, 
the simple model of ‘free’ academic scientists on the one hand and 
‘controlled’ industrial scientists on the other hand is unrealistic. The 
problem of role strain does not exist for many industrial scientists, they 
argued, because they have not internalized the norms of science that 
would produce the strain in the first place. Everybody socialized 
(educated) in science is not necessarily socialized to become a research 
scientist. Even if complete socialization were expected, it would prob- 
ably be incomplete. Industrial research scientists do not desire as much 
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autonomy as one might think so the consequent role strain is less dan 
previously expected.? 


II 


It is useful at this point to differentiate two dimensions of autonomy. 
Everyone seems to agree that science as an institution needs autonomy 
for the best fulfilment of its goal of extending certified knowledge.® If 
any criteria other than the logical requirements of science are involved 
in producing, evaluating, and publishing the results of science, then it is 
believed that science does not progress as quickly and efficiently as it 
could. 

Institutional autonomy for science implies some autonomy for indi- 
vidual scientists. Scientists do not meet every morning to get their day’s 
work assigned as a maintenance or sanitation crew might. But scientists 
do not function without some guidance or direction, and this does not 
happen without scientists knowing prior to their employment that this 
is the case. One only has to read advertisements for positions to see that 
often there are detailed expectations regarding not only the teaching 
but also the specific research problems on which the appointee is 
expected to work.* Autonomy from outside interference and harassment 
is not to be confused with complete independence in all matters 
affecting research. In the light of the reservations raised about autonomy 
in non-academic research organizations, my research is concerned with 
two questions: (1) are academic scientists as autonomous as is usually 
believed, and (2) are they as concerned about autonomy as one might 
expect? The possibility exists that the prevalent view of the man of 
science as a guardian of his own destiny and actions is a little bit too 
ideal. University departments may provide considerable autonomy, but 
it is by no means complete. If scientific research nevertheless prospers, 
one must question the necessity for complete autonomy in research. 

I am not arguing that scientists do not have or want any autonomy. 
The argument is that the generally accepted model of a scientist as a 
person who goes about his work virtually free to choose the scientifically 
relevant research problems that he wants to attack with few if any 
major constraints is, if not erroneous, at least an exaggeration. There 
are some limitations to this general view. Descriptions of ‘Big Science’ 
or large-scale research do acknowledge some co-ordination,5 but the 
predominant view seems to be that the modal academic scientist still 
functions as the historically typical scientist did, working in his base- 
ment laboratory with virtually no outside interference. 

Compared to the amount of research on scientists in non-academic 
organizations, there has been little systematic study of scientists in 
university departments, although most scientists involved in basic re- 
search are located in university departments. Studies of scientists in the 
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“United States frequently involve scientists with departmental affilia- 


tions and these studies consider variables such as the size of department 
and its national prestige.* But departmental organization and decision 
making have received little attention in spite of the fact that depart- 
ments are the models of ideal research environments against which 
other types of organizations have been compared.? 

In one of the few studies of departments Marcson has stated that the 
professional scientist needs an authority system in which he may 
search, discover, analyse, and publish his findings which will only be 
subject to the impersonal criteria of science. ‘He needs an authority 
system which permits autonomy and protects his self-esteem. Partici- 
pation in the management of the department provides this .. .’ 
Marcson described a university physics department in the United 
States as having ‘colleague authority’ because all permanent senior 
members participated in decision making.§ In the more prestigious 
universities the top administrative officer of the department is called 
‘chairman’, and in these universities, a colleagial authority probably is 
present.® ‘Colleague authority refers to a system of control in which 
authority is shared by all members of the working group.’!® The 
research orientations of the top universities in the United States and the 
level of sophistication present probably compare favourably with most 
British universities. In the lower rungs of the prestige ladder, and there 
are many more colleges and universities in that group, the top adminis- 
trator in the department is often called the ‘head’ (as in Britain). The 
general consensus is that in such a case a head actually runs the 
department mostly by himself. 

In contrast to the situation depicted in Marcson’s study, a Canadian 
university physics department has been described as a ‘benevolent 
dictatorship’ because the decisions are made by the full professors, and 
actually by the head. The Canadian department head used informal 
discussions to obtain opinions, but more important for smooth function- 
ing, there was very good agreement on the goals of the department.1!! 
These two descriptions suggest that, unless the Canadian department is 
considerably less productive, the autonomy requirement may be less 
than generally believed. 


III 


This paper focuses on decision-making and attitudes about who makes 
decisions. A large survey of British academics has demonstrated that 
scientists view decision-making important to their research. Halsey and 
Trow asked a representative sample about the structure, but not the 
actual current operation, of British university departments. When asked 
whether ‘Most British university departments would be better run by 
the method of circulating chairmanship than by a permanent head of 
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department’, 60 per cent of the natural scientists agreed (including 
agreement with reservations) that ‘a serious disadvantage of Redbrick 
universities is that all too often they are run by a professorial oli- 
garchy’.12 This indicates that there is some discontent about the way 
power is distributed. Thirteen per cent (170 out of 1,253) reported that 
a major handicap experienced in carrying on research was unresponsive- 
ness of their departmental administration to their research needs.13 
Among the 170 teachers who had experienced problems, 72 per cent 
agreed with both statements on the power of professors as compared to 
48 per cent who did not report administrative unresponsiveness. A 
significant conflict was felt between getting one’s research done and the 
way the head ran the department. 

The data for this paper came from 159 high energy physicists affi- 
liated with 27 physics departments who gave personal interviews during 
the 1967-8 academic year (approximately go per cent of all such 
scientists in university departments).14 Members of other specialties in 
the same departments might present different opinions about the way 
departmental decisions are made, but the purpose of this paper is not 
to establish how departments really operate, but to show how scientists 
perceive the operation and how the perceptions are related to the 
research role. 

Scientists were asked ‘Who makes the decision for your department 
in each of six areas of decision making: (1) appointments to the staff 
at less than professorial rank, (2) promotion of staff members, (3) finan- 
cial support of the research activities of the members of the depart- 
mental staff, (4) recruitment of post-graduate research students to the 
department, (5) allocation and hiring of research technicians, and (6) 
purchase of capital equipment such as computers, detectors, counters, 
scanners, etc.? Also they were asked ‘How satisfied are you with your 
opportunities to influence these decisions?’ A ‘satisfaction code’ was 
provided with five categories ranging from ‘Very Dissatisfied’ to ‘Very 
satisfied’.15 

Most departmental members believe that they have no influence on 
appointments and promotions (see Table I). Rather they see the head 
of the department or a departmental or university committee (excluding 
themselves) as making most decisions about appointments and promo- 
tions. Heads of departments reportedly make most decisions regarding 
promotion but make fewest decisions regarding purchases. This pattern 
is exactly opposite for the individual scientists in the departments. 

Participation in decision making is closely linked to a scientist’s rank. 
Professors, some of whom are not department heads, are the most likely 
to participate in all decision areas, with readers/senior lecturers next, 
and lecturers least likely (see Table II). Professors are not always 
involved in decisions which means that rank does not ensure participa- 
tion, and participation varies across decision areas obviously indicating 
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TABLE II. Percentage of each rank reporting participation in decision making for each decision 
area 





Decision area Ao es . A of all 
Lecturer Sr. Lecturer/Reader® Professor scientists involved 

Appointments 4 24 79 14 
Promotions 2 8 67 8 
Financial support 32 67 92 44 
Recruitment of 

research students 35 68 86 46 
Research technicians 34 59 64 4I 
Purchases 56 78 gt 63 


*These ranks were combined because there were too few for separate consideration. 
Further, they have become less different than previously. Because of the lack of 
readerships available, some promotions to Senior Lecturer have been based on 
research rather than teaching. 


that some decisions are more the province of the head of the department 
or a university committee while other decisions are more the province of 
individual scientists. The head, therefore, is not totally in control of 
everything. 

Because of organizational variations in different universities, and the 
different traditions in each, it was expected that participation rates 
would differ in the various types of universities. 

Scientists at London University are the most likely to be personally 
involved (see Table III). This results presumably from the importance 


TABLE III. Percentage reporting personal participation (and reporting head of department 
decides) by decision areas and universities 
Universities 
Decision areas Oxbridge London Redbrick Scottish Total 
Pe H» P H P H P H P H 








Appointments 7 (14) 26 (33) 14 (38) 10 (37) 14 (32) 
Promotions 8 (20) 15 (37) 8 (43) o (68) 8 (41) 
Financial 

support 42 (27) 37 (15) 40 (21) 73 (7) 44 (19) 
Recruitment 

of research 

students 55 (24) 37 (19) 46 (=) 42 (11) 46 (18) 
Research 

technicians 48 (0) 36 (18) 36 (9) 58 (9) 41 (9) 
Purchases 52 (10) 57 (9) 65 (8) 79 (0) 63 (8) 





sP = personal 
>H = head of department 
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of university committees at Oxbridge as contrasted with the relative 
importance of departmental committees at the other universities. The 
committees at Oxbridge were frequently discussed by scientists in a 
negative fashion because of the time they allegedly take to reach even 
minor decisions. Whether the same view is held of committees in general 
is not known because the specific question was not asked. 

Scientists at London University, more than any other university 
group, participate in decisions regarding promotions. Scientists at 
Scottish universities report the most individual participation in all the 
other decisions areas except recruitment of research students, presum- 
ably facilitated through close contact with undergraduates in the col- 
leges. Scientists at Redbrick universities do not have highest rates of 
participation in any decision area, although the rates for some areas are 
similar to the other universities indicating that the type of university 
is not the only factor involved. 

Most scientists do not have much influence in important decisions 
made in their own department. Purchasing is the only area in which 
more than half of the scientists reported any personal involvement. 

The degree of satisfaction with whatever degree of influence a 
scientist has is more important than making or influencing decisions 
because if a person is reasonably satisfied, lack of influence should not 
affect his research performance. The most satisfaction among the six 
areas is in the opportunities to influence purchasing (see Table IV). 
The least satisfaction is in the opportunity to influence promotions. ‘The 
satisfaction with purchasing is probably explained by the fact that 
although purchases are crucial, the process is not too variable or subject 
to personal whims and philosophies. Staff responsible for purchasing do 
so from technical necessities and budgetary allocations. Although 51 per 
cent said they were satisfied with their opportunities to influence promo- 
tions, the relative lack of satisfaction is likely a result of few oppor- 
tunities for promotion, resulting from the rapid university expansion in 
the 1960s, rather than the lack of influence.1¢ The expansion lowered 
the proportion of professors while increasing the proportion of young 
staff who could expect to wait a long time for promotion if it ever came. 

Personal participation in decision making is, as expected, strongly 
related to being satisfied with influence on decisions (see Table V). For 
appointments to the staff, 95 per cent who participate in making deci- 
sions about appointments are satisfied with their influence, whereas 
only 57 per cent of those who say the head makes the decision are satis- 
fied. Only in the area of purchasing is satisfaction as strong if the 
head reportedly makes the decisions, and that could be expected because 
of the nature of purchasing. The crucial result is that although many 
scientists have no influence in decisions, they are nevertheless relatively 
satisfied with their lack of opportunity to influence decisions, 
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SUB-DEPARTMENTS AND PARTICIPATION 


The results of Halsey and Trow’s survey suggest some further analysis 
at this point. Halsey and Trow found that 38 per cent (of 403) of their 
sub-sample of natural scientists agreed with the statement that ‘A pro- 
fessorship ought to be part of the normal expectation of an academic 
career and not a special attainment of a minority of university teachers’. 
Assuming that some of these scientists had personal aspirations for a 
professorship, the 38 per cent unfavourably compares with the approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of all academics who held professorships at that time. 
Further, 79 per cent agreed with the statement that ‘A university 
department with more than eight members of staff should have more 
than one member of professorial rank’.1? These attitudes do not neces- 
sarily show personal ambitions for a professorship, but they clearly 
indicate that having more than one professor in a department is 
considered important. 

The desire for more professors may be the result of advancing sophis- 
tication as fragmentation of disciplines. Physics is among the most 
differentiated of all sciences—not only by specialty but also between 
theorists and experimentalists.18 Affiliation with a department that does 
not have a professor in one’s specialty could lead to the feeling that 
there is a certain amount of administrative unresponsiveness towards 
one’s research. One high energy experimentalist remarked about the 
attitude of his department head who was not in his research area. 


Well, he admits himself he doesn’t think much of bubble chamber 
physics. I doubt if he thinks it’s physics at all, really. He doesn’t 
make any bones about it. He thinks that what we do could be done 
by trained chimpanzees. You see, we spend too much time with 
computers and that sort of thing. He thinks physics is sort of soldering 
wires together and actually getting hands dirty. It’s just an outlook. 
I don’t think he understands too well what we do, probably. 


Halsey and Trow suggest that the headship system has advantages in 
that it is “. . . a central and unified control that will give unity and 
consistency to the department, and a single voice that can represent it 
to the outer university world . . 19 That logic might, however, be 
extended to suggest that having a professor in one’s specialty would 
also be an advantage because he could, in view of his scholarly reputa- 
tion, carry the single voice to the larger department. The interests of a 
sub-department could be represented to the whole department in terms 
of research needs. A professor in one’s specialty would also indicate 
that the department and university give special attention to the research 
area thereby enhancing the individual researcher’s status. 

Because the university categories used in this paper show that forms 
of participation in decision-making vary, the effect of the presence of a 
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professor in the department representing the specialty of these scientists 
should be examined for each of these categories. The number of cases is 
generally too small to do this, however, and the results might cast un- 
favourable light on identifiable departments. (It is public information 
which one did or did not have professors in high energy physics.) It is 
possible to test this on Redbrick universities because there are several 
departments involved and anonymity can be preserved. The depart- 
ment heads in Redbrick universities were reputed to have the most 
influence over appointments to the staff and promotions, so these two 
areas will be discussed. The procedure to test this is to identify the 
overall percentage who indicate participation and then separate those 
departments that have a high energy physics professor from those who 
do not, and compare the rates of participation in each group. 

The expectation that having a professor in a scientific specialty is 
important to personal participation in departmental decision making is 
substantiated (see Table VI). For the appointments area in Redbrick 
universities, 14 per cent of all scientists indicated personal participation, 
but individual participation increased to 24 per cent if a high energy 
physics professor is a member of the department while it dropped to 
4 per cent if a high energy physics professor is not present in the 
department. Similarly 38 per cent of the scientists in Redbrick universi- 
ties indicated the head of the department makes the decisions regarding 


_ appointments: that decreases to 27 per cent if a professor of high energy 


physics is present but increases to 6o per cent if one is not present in the 
department. The same pattern exists for influence on promotions 
decisions. 

Participation in decision making varies to a large extent upon whether 
or not a professor of the scientific specialty is in the department which 
suggests a possible source of tension in the university system. This 
results not so much from the fact that it is Redbrick university, but 
from the lack of ‘interest’ representation in a department. Halsey and 
Trow found that teachers believe that more professors should be ap- 
pointed.®9 If staff sizes increase, there is likely to be pressure to appoint 
more professors. If that happens, the category of university will become 
less significant as a predictor of how much individual participation 
there is or at least perceived to be in departments.®1 


DECISION MAKING AND SCIENTIFIO STATUS 


While there is no basic theory to predict the relationship between par- 
ticipation in decision making and scientific status, other than academic 
rank, it is reasonable to argue that scientific productivity and recogni- 
tion might be related to individual participation in decision making. 
A scientist who is currently only a lecturer but who has accomplish- 
ments in the scientific community might be more likely to participate 
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in departmental decision making than a colleague who is neither so 
productive nor highly recognized by his scientific peers. 
_ The data do not bear this out. Scientific productivity and scientific 
recognition are not related to individual participation or to satisfaction 
with one’s ability to influence decision making for any decision area 
{table not shown). One must consider the lack of relationship between 
scientific status and decision making very tentative. It is not possible 
with these data to know whether a scientist would improve his role 
performance if given more involvement. Similarly, it is not possible to 
know with these data the direction of any causation. Conceivably, one 
could obtain a larger role in departmental decision making if he were 
an outstanding scientist, or the reverse might obtain. 


CONCLUSION 


Why are so many scientists satisfied with their relative lack of partici- 
pation? I believe this results from the traditional organization of 
academic departments which has not led young scientists to expect they 
will or should have a strong voice in departmental affairs. They are 
socialized into this expectation, because academic positions for scientists 
are such desirable positions (relative to research positions in industry, 
. for example). Academic scientists may feel a certain reverence for the 
‘establishment’ that allowed them to join it. Moreover, though decisions 
are not made without some consultation with departmental members, 
the burden is removed from the individual of having to help make deci- 
sions. If a scientist’s research needs are met, individual participation in 
committees and the like may be viewed as keeping him away from 
work, rather than increasing his opportunity to work. 

The situations in Britain and the United States are considerably 
different. In the United States it is generally believed that research 
oriented departments must have a democratic organization with each 
member of the department having some influence.22 The meaning of 
participation to the scientists in Britain and the United States may be 
different because of the greater security that British scientists have 
about their role in their society. (By security is meant the degree to 
which their research activities are seen as an appropriate activity.) 
There is reason to believe that scientists in the United States may not 
feel completely justified in spending time and money doing basic re- 
search when their society might prefer them to work on practical 
problems.23 This is saying simply that the appropriateness of the re- 
search role may be less appreciated in the United States than in 
Britain. If that is true, then scientists may feel compelled to be involved 
in departmental affairs, because that will enhance their feelings of 
personal worth. To be uncertain of one’s activity and not be involved 
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in decision making in one’s department may be too much of a pyscho- 
logical burden. 

If social scientists are more adamant about this than natural scientists 
—and Halsey and Trow’s data show that they are more adamant about 
centralized control in Britain?4—then it might be expected that social 
scientists would impute more concern about personal autonomy to 
natural scientists than they experience. Their work seems more amen- 
able to departmental control than our own, and to that extent, we could 
expect control to be intolerable. We do not yet know how much auto- 
nomy is necessary or how much progress can be made with little 


personal autonomy. 
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Industrial Growth and Social Mobility 
in England, 1540—1640 
Research Note 


N 


In a recent article Richard Brown examined economic development in 
early modern England in the light of sociological theories of entre- 
preneurship.! Brown’s argument posited as the dependent variable ‘the 
rapid expansion of industrial capitalism between 1540 and 1640’. The 
factor singled out to explain this supposed growth of industrial capitalism 
is the influence of an ‘achievement norm’ upon entrepreneurs. Speci- 
fically, the argument is that entrepreneurs were motivated to achieve 
success in business in order to rise into the landed upper classes, whose 
social status was higher than that of merchants and industrialists.® 
According to Brown,® therefore, this ‘achievement norm’ was the 
‘underlying determining variable’ in the growth of industrial capitalism 
in early modern England. 

Brown’s explanation of the rise of industrial capitalism in England 
is praiseworthy in that it cuts across the traditional disciplines of history 
and sociology. Unfortunately his attempt comes to grief because his 
historical analysis is out of date and misinformed about the economic 
developments of the period. Brown may be correct in thinking that 
achievement-oriented entrepreneurs were important in such industrial 
expansion as occurred in the period and that they sought success in 
trade and industry in order to move into landed society, but on both 
points one would like to see more substantial evidence than he provides. 
Thus, the idea that successful entrepreneurs moved out of trade and 
industry into the landed classes has not to my knowledge been proven 
for a significant part of the entrepreneurial class. The ‘haemorrhage of 
capital’ into land, although a plausible assumption suggested by some 
well-known examples, remains an assumption nonetheless with regard 
to the entrepreneurial class as a whole. Moreover, it is now apparent 
from the work of Lawrence Stone that the ‘middle classes’ were not the 
only active entrepreneurs in industry in the period; noblemen, too, 
were active in such enterprises, and surely it would be ridiculous to 
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think that they were motivated by the ‘achievement norm’ of joining 
the landed élites.4 

Where Brown’s historical analysis goes right off the rails is in his 
assumption that industrial capitalism made rapid advances in England 
between 1540 and 1640, a notion that he takes over uncritically from 
the work of J.U.Nef.® Nef’s thesis that England underwent an ‘indus- 
trial revolution’ between 1540 and 1640 has come under a rising tide 
of criticism in the past two decades and today is largely rejected by 
historians. Nef’s case has been shown to be based upon isolated and 
untypical examples of rapid growth in particular industries, notably 
coal-mining. He cited figures for greatly increased industrial produc- 
tion which, when measured in absolute terms, turned out to be quite 
small, were confined to a few cases, and made no revolutionary impact 
upon an economy that remained agricultural and ‘underdeveloped’ in 
1640.6 Moreover, Nef ignored the fact that cloth remained the major 
English industry throughout the period. This industry was ‘scarcely 
affected by cost-reducing innovations’ and suffered long bouts of 
depression in the Elizabethan and early Stuart reigns.” Both Nef and 
Brown ignore the implications of the fact that agricultural prices rose 
roughly twice as fast as industrial prices in the period, so that in the 
words of P. J. Bowden ‘in so far as there was a “‘profit inflation” in the 
Tudor and early Stuart periods . . . it must have been in agriculture and 
not in industry.’8 No one would deny that quick killings were sometimes 
possible in trade and that rapid growth took place in some sections of 
English industry between 1540 and 1640. But to single out a rapid 
expansion of industrial capitalism as the key feature of the economy, as 
Brown does following Nef, is fallacious and confuses the issue of what 
may have motivated businessmen to leave trade and industry for the 
land. 

Brown’s analysis would have made more sense if he had taken 
account of the broad array of economic changes now known to have 
occurred in England from 1540 to 1640. Then the independent vari- 
ables might have included not only the ‘achievement norm’ but also 
the fact that trade and industry did not generally make rapid advances 
and stagnated for long periods in their main product, woollen cloth; 
consequently, over the long term, land probably offered better and 
more secure returns than trade and industry, even if the latter might 
yield short-term windfalls. Under these circumstances what would 
have driven entrepreneurs into land was not only social prestige, but 
economic profit. The dependent variable might then be the drift of 
entrepreneurs from trade and industry into the land market. In this 
scheme of things entrepreneurs were motivated not only by the social 
status and prestige of an ‘achievement norm’, but by the real facts of 
contemporary economic life, thus conforming to the model of means- 
end rationality ascribed to them by Brown and other sociologists.® 
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Max Weber and the Theory of 
Modern Politics 

David Beetham Allen & Unwin 1974 
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The first edition of Wolfgang Momm- 
sen’s massive book on ‘Max Weber and 
German politics, 1890-1920’ appeared in 
1959, and immediately evoked much 


zM controversy. According to its thoroughly 


documented argument, Weber’s intense 
(though intermittent) participation in 
public and scholarly debates on the main 
issues of Wilhelmine and early post-war 
German politics revealed aspects (chiefly, 
an aggressive form of nationalism, and a 
disdainful lack of concern for the institu- 
tionalization of public control over the 
operations of political leaders) which ill- 
accorded with the political dispositions 
and loyalties of many current interpreters 
and admirers of his oeuvre. Some of these 
felt that Mommsen had a case and 
restated the grounds and boundaries of 
their commitment to Weber’s greatness 
and his continuing significance; others 
were outraged, and charged Mommsen 
with superficial and erroneous interpre- 
tations, gratuitous inferences, and un- 
warranted criticisms. The debate has 
since continued, although less stridently 
since Marcuse’s different and more 
damaging attack on Weber at the 1964 
centennial celebrations; and in any case, 
even aside from its polemical significance 
(which in fact attaches only to part of 


Mommsen’s findings) Max Weber und die 
Deutsche Politik has remained an indis- 
pensable point of reference in all succes- 
sive Weberian literature. 

Thus one must salute with gratitude 
the appearance of a thoroughly revised 
and improved second edition of that 
book, issued in the same months as 
another, differently angled study of 
Weber by Mommsen, The Age of 
Bureaucracy. For this edition the author 
has integrated and corrected the text and 
notes of the first wherever this was made 
necessary by his own and others’ suc- 
cessive researches; he has written a new 
Preface and a lengthy Afterword (pp. 
442-77), where he reviews the argument 
over the first edition as well as other 
literature pertaining to his own con- 
cerns; he has compiled a few new textual 
appendices. But the structure of the book, 
with its balance of topical and chrono- 
logical treatment, factual and interpre- 
tive argument, remains the same—and 
justly so, since essentially his treatment 
has well stood the test of the advances 
made, during the fifteen years since the 
first edition, by Weberian scholarship 
(from Bendix’s Intellectual Portrait to Gid- 
dens’ Politics and Sociology in the Thought 
of Max Weber). Within this vast and 
growing body of literature Mommsen’s 
book preserves its imposing significance, 
and its interpretive validity. 

However, those intending readers who 
are mainly interested in Weber as a socio- 
logist ought to be warned: Mommsen’s 
theme is exactly that indicated in his title, 
and he does not stray from it. As he 
states toward the book’s end, he is con- 
cerned with ‘die Gesamtheit seines [scil. Max 
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Weber's] politischen Wollens’ (my em- 
phasis): that is, with Weber’s role in 
German political affairs, with his activity 
as a political critic, a publicist, a con- 
sultant to governmental bodies, a ‘policy- 
oriented’ researcher, with his (charac- 
teristically half-hearted, and unsuccess- 
ful) involvement in pressure group and 
party politics, As against all this his 
scholarly work proper, on political or 
other matters, comes into the discussion 
only insofar as it bears on those topics, 
and its scientific significance is only 
discussed. occasionally. 

‘Thus those intending readers may find 
themselves learning rather more than 
they would care to about Max Weber’s 
political role(s) and rather less about his 
sociology. It is also to be noted (again 
by way of a warning) that Mommsen (as 
is appropriate in a monograph, however 
extensive) takes utterly for granted, 
instead of ‘filling them in’, a number of 
contexts conceivably relevant to a full 
appreciation of his work. The biographical 
context, to begin with: Mommsen occa- 
sionally refers to the personal circum- 
stances within which Weber took a cer- 
tain political position or engaged in a 
given public activity, but ignores all 
other contingencies of Weber’s tormented 
life story, of his academic career, etc.; 
and even his attempts at a psychological 
characterization of his protagonist are 
infrequent, and alas most of them amount 
to saying again and again that Weber’s 
personality was ‘vulcanic’. The political 
context itself, furthermore, is taken for 
granted: if the reader is inadequately 
briefed on, say, the relationship between 
Reich- and Bund-organs in the Wilhel- 
mine constitution, or on the Prussian 
‘three class’ electoral system, or on the 
political significance of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, or on Max von Baden—well, 
that’s his look-out, because Mommsen 
assumes that his reader does know about 
all these things. Finally, as I have already 
indicated, the scientific context of Weber’s 
political writings is largely ignored. 

However, once these restrictions 
Mommsen placed upon himself are ac- 
cepted (and incidentally, his Age of 
Bureaucracy and to a lesser extent the 


Afterword in this volume break through - 
them to adopt a much more ‘catholic’ 
orientation to Weber’s work) I fully 
expect his readers to be as impressed as 
I was. Of my few reservations only one 
may be noted here: Mommsen does not 
seem to appreciate to what extent 
Weber’s position both on nationalism 
and on political leadership indicate not 
only that he was much more a liberal’ 
than a democrat, but also that on those 
counts he wasn’t much of a liberal either. 
The liberal, bourgeois options for 
Neutralisierung in international politics 
and for calculable, accountable, deper- 
sonalized public action, hardly accord 
with the kind of power politics Weber 
envisaged and with his political ‘deci- 
sionism’. 

David Beetham (a member of the 
Department of Government at Manches- . 
ter University) acknowledges his debt to 
Mommsen’s work (the 1959 edition, of 
course) and treats as his main primary 
sources the same set of Weberian writings 
as Mommsen does, i.e. the writings on 
politics and on social issues. He differs 
from Mommsen, however, not only in his 
positions on some of the topics they 
share, but more significantly in the 
direction of his interest: he intends to 
derive from those writings a ‘theory of 
modern politics’, a view of the main 
institutional features, alignments of forces, 
and chief issues which characterize the 
political process in twentieth century 
representative systems. His chosen level 
of abstraction for the analysis of certain 
key Weberian texts lies, as it were, ‘up’ 
from Mommsen’s (who focuses his 
analysis on the specific conditions and 
contingencies of Imperial Germany) and 
‘down’ from, say, Winckelmann’s (who 
has appended some of the same texts to 
Economy and Society or treated them as 
components of Weber’s projected Staats- 
soziologis). 

Beetham argues (and indeed largely 
proves) that there is a specifically theo- 
retical yield to be drawn from Weber’s 
political writings, even somewhat occa- 
sional ones; but that at the same time 
this theoretical content is informed by 
distinctive value preferences, reflecting 
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in turn Webers affiliation with the 
bourgeoisie as a class, and imparting to 


his ‘theory of modern politics’ a distinct. 


tdeological significance which, without 
excluding it, qualifies somewhat its 
validity. To emphasize the (as it were) 
trans-German reach of Weber’s views on 
politics he places particular emphasis on 
Weber’s analyses of the 1905 and 1917 
‘Russian revolutions; and (although he 
rather exaggerates in saying that these 
writings have been ‘universally ignored 
in all discussions on Weber’) he does put 
them to good use in a central chapter, 
and occasionally refers to them elsewhere. 

Beetham claims further that the theo- 
retical significance of these and other 
political writings is not just a matter of 
their complementing other, more self- 
consciously theoretical formulations of 
Weber’s, but amounts in some cases to 
a positive alternative to or modification 
of these formulations. In particular: ‘In 
[Weber’s] sociology the persistence of 
regimes is explained primarily in terms 
of people’s belief in their legitimacy. In 
his political writings [it] is explained 
rather in terms of their ability to meet 
or play upon the interests of the dominant 
social classes, and in terms of particular 
configurations of class support.’ Indeed, 
according to Beetham, ‘The evidence of 
Weber’s political writings compels the 
conclusion that in a number of important 
respects the structure of his perception of 
his own society, at an empirical level, 
was similar to that of Marx’, in that it 
emphasized class relations. (Put other- 
wise, in some political writings Weber 
moves towards Marx in the same way 
that in some of his political writings 
Marx moves towards Weber. . . .) Inci- 
dentally, on the face of it this view of the 
notorious Marx vs Weber issue contra- 
dicts Mommsen’s view that exactly 
Weber’s refusal to see class relations as 
central, rather than his evaluation of 
‘economic factors’ distances him from 
Marx. There are other points of contrast 
between Beetham and Mommsen; for 
instance the former joins other critics in 
charging the latter with adopting a 
‘natural law’ viewpoint in his criticisms 
of Weber, I don’t know what evidence 
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there is for this charge (if that’s the way 
it is to be treated) in Mommsen’s first 
edition, but I see none in the second; in 
fact Mommsen’s appeal to ‘immanently 
rational values’ sounds to me, oddly 
enough, more like Frankfurt than like 
Minchen-Gladbach. . . . But on the 
whole what strikes me about these two 
books is their complementarity, rather 
than the occasional divergences or 
convergences. 

Beetham’s book is much more relevant 
than Momimsen’s to what I presume to 
be the prevalent concerns of this Jour- 
nal’s readers; and although it is not of 
comparable scholarly value, it will re- 
ward their attention. I only bave a few 
criticisms of it. It is overly diffuse and 
often repetitious. It probably under- 
estimates the extent to which views here 
derived from Weber’s political writings 
are in fact stated also in Economy and 
Society (which, for instance, does not 
suggest to me that a regime’s persistence 
depends primarily on people’s beliefs in 
its legitimacy). It is somewhat non- 
committal as to the validity, and particu- 
larly the contemporary validity of the 
‘theory of modern politics’ under dis- 
cussion (except for pointing out the 
theoretical liabilities of Weber’s class 
viewpoint). All in all, Beetham’s book 
strikes me as more impressive as a con- 
tribution to Weberian scholarship than 
as one to the small (though growing) 
body of literature which attempts to get 
a sociological fix upon the workings of 
the contemporary state. 

Gianfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 


The Sociology of Emile Durkheim 
Robert A. Nisbet Heinemann 1975 
293 pp. £400 (£1-80 paperback) 


In 1965 Professor Nisbet published his 
Emile Durkheim. Now he presents us with 
another book bearing a similar title, 
which first appeared in the United States 
last year (O.U.P., New York)—a fact 
not mentioned by the English publishers, 
who doubtless did not intend to deceive 
the reader. The present edition is not 
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anglicized. The useful essays on Durk- 
heim by such writers as Ginsberg and 
Bellah are omitted in the new volume 
and Nisbet’s hundred or so pages of 
introduction have now been expanded to 
form what he is pleased to call a ‘Durk- 
heim primer’ (p. viii). Chapters range 
from Social Structure to Deviance, from 
Political Sociology to Durkheim on 
Modern Culture. The topics covered are 
many and those dealing with contract, 
property and religion are to be com- 
mended. However, as a whole, the out- 
come is not very stimulating. The reason 
is that on his own confession (p. 41) all 
that is required is to focus attention on 
the four well-known books Durkheim 
published during his life time, and which 
have been translated into English. He 
makes use of nothing that has not been 
translated but even here there is a serious 
oversight. In considering the thorny sub- 
ject of individualism, which he frequently 
picks up, has a look at, puts down, and 
picks up again, he omits all reference to 
the crucial article ‘L’Individualisme et 
les intellectuels’ which was translated in 
1969. He admits that Lukes’s important 
study of Durkheim (1973) appeared 
after he had written his own book. The 
sequence of events is unfortunate indeed. 
In his comments, he fluctuates between 
the simplistic and the obscure. In Durk- 
heim he believes he has a weapon to 
deal deadly blows against both socio- 
logists who have Marxist leanings and 
those, such as ethnomethodologists, who 
have introduced subjectivism into the 
discipline (p. vi et seg.). He advocates 
the slogan: “The work of the sociologist 
is not that of the statesman’, and con- 
tinues: ‘Those words might well hang 
over every academic door today in 
America’ (p. 144)! He is addicted to 
comparing the French master with 
Weber, Simmel, Mead (in particular), 
Cooley, and others. The result is that he 
tends to throw in obscure asides such as: 
‘Different as the contributions of Mauss, 
Halbwachs, Granet, and Lévi-Strauss 
assuredly are to this whole subject (cate- 
gories of mind), different and also more 
sophisticated, their continuity with 
Durkheim’s seminal thinking is evident’ 


(p. 93). But is it evident, since Nisbet 
nowhere tells us what their thinking is? 
Nor does it seem likely that their ideas 
will be familiar to those American and 
English readers who, it is expected, will 
be using the primer. And surely an intro- 
ductory volume should be prepared to 
entertain serious and sensible criticism ? 
But no. Even in the discussion of Suicide, 
for example, not a word of the analyses of 
Douglas, or of Nye and Ashworth is ever 
breathed. On top of it all, there is no 
bibliography. Can such a book be 
y recommended, even to those 
starting out on a study of Durkheim? 
W. S, F. Pickering 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne 


The Scope of Understanding in 
Sociology: Towards a More Radical 
Reorientation in the Social and 
Humanistic Sciences 

Wemer Pelz Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1974 283 pp. £5°50 (£3°75 paperback) 


This book is a curious combination of 
philosophy, sociology and poetic-prophe- 
tic utterances about the way mankind is 
going. Drawing freely on Psychoanalysis 
the work of Heidegger and the writings 
of Adorno and other members of the 
Frankfurt school, the author espouses a 
distinctive point of view which is not 
without interest. The tradition of philo- 
sophy with its emphasis on the reason 
and abstract thinking, science and its 
striving for objective knowledge, civili- 
zation with its needs for discipline and 
organjzation all appear as aspects of a 
kindof compulsive neurosis. Pelz is on the 
side of the particular against the general, 
poetry against scholarship, childhood 
against maturity, empathy and a tentative 
dialectic against the search for certainties. 

At times Pelz writes poetically and, to 
me, incomprehensibly. For example, 
after listing such uses of ‘is’ in “Helen is 
mine’, ‘this music is lovely’, ‘my love 
is like a red, red rose’, he continues ‘is 
there a trace of magic power, of assertion 
insistence, confirmation, triumph, pos- 
sessiveness, poetry, faith, metaphor, as 
well as of identification and identity in 
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each “is” P However, Pelz is intent on 
providing the trappings of scholarship, 
and, in fact, deluges the reader with 
quotations and references to a host of 
authors. To give a few examples, Freud 
is referred to on over 70 pages, Adorno 
on 50 and Descartes on over 30. 

Unfortunately, the author’s scholar- 
ship is unequal to this parade of learning. 
Dilthey did not hold that ‘the historian 
was . . . the philosopher’ (p. 45) and 
abandoned the belief that psychology 
was the foundation of the Geisteswissen- 
schaften, It can hardly be maintained 
that Plato’s ideal of justice in The 
Republic is about ‘the balance of power’ 
(p. 8), Kant never held such nonsensical 
views as ‘no person was to be used as a 
means to an end’ (p. 201) or ‘I can will 
only what I do not desire for what I 
desire I cannot will’ (p. 215). 

These are just a few examples of mis- 
representations which particularly struck 
me. They are not much of a testimony to 
the cognitive approach which this book 
advocates. 

H. P. Rickman 
The City University 


Sociological Theory: Uses and 
Unities 
Stephen Mennell Nelson 1974 189 pp. 


£3 (£1-40 paper) 


Mennell’s book is clearly and pleasingly 
written, modest in its objectives, and to 
a large degree successful in achieving 
them. 

It is designed as a first introduction to 
theory for undergraduates, while at the 
same time it attends throughout to two 
quite complex general propositions which 
together define the character of the 
book. First he believes and argues that 
many of the traditional divergencies in 
theory are misconceived and unneces- 
sary. Second he argues for, and illus- 
trates, the necessity of incorporating 
empirical material in theoretical analysis. 

The structure of the book, and its 
central thesis, is defined by a serial 
analysis in six chapters of action, know- 
ledge, interaction, power, social integration, 
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and system integration. Thus there is no 
specific systematic attention given either 
to the classic figures of sociology, or to 
contemporary alternative approaches 
and schools. The emphasis is eclectically 
upon convergencies in theory—the ‘uni- 
ties’ of the title, and optimistically upon 
the ways in which theoretical develop- 
ments can contribute to substantive 
analysis—the ‘uses’ of the title. 

In all of this Mennell is of course, as 
he acknowledges himself, likely to find 
himself seriously challenged. He has not 
(as indeed in this compasss he could not) 
demonstrated that contemporary fac- 
tionalism in theory is unnecessary or 
avoidable. He has not shown, and again 
could not without more space, show that 
any singular body of ‘para-theory’ could 
be used unproblematically to advance 
the construction of knowledge. 

On the other hand, precisely because 
he is prepared to simplify boldly, and 
has succeeded in simplifying plausibly, 
the book will be useful to undergradu- 
ates. I think they will read it, as they may 
not read some other recent books on 
theory, because it is well written, in- 
teresting, and plausible in its account of 
why they need to do theory and of how 
theory can help them in their analysis 
of society. 

Subsequently they will need and want 
to address themselves to more complex 
answers to the same questions. In this too 
they are assisted by Mennell, through the 
very useful bibliography and through the 
honest openness of all the arguments in 
the book. Perhaps by then some of what 
they might turn to would be further 
work by Mennell himself presenting 
more adequately substantial arguments 
for the optimistic eclectic position he 
here takes up. 

David Marsland 
Brunel University 


Objectivity in Social Science 
Frank Cunningham University of Toronto 
Press 1973 ix + 154 pp. £400. 


The title of this book is misleading for 
only a quarter of the text deals with social 
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science. The rest makes the general point 
that we must—whatever the theoretical 
or practical difficulties—accept the possi- 
bility of objective knowledge if we are to 
avoid complete, self-defeating, sceptic- 
ism, This seems unexceptionable and is 
only argued at length because Cunning- 
ham assumes that philosophers of science 
like N. R. Hanson, M. Hesse, M. 
Polanyi, T. S. Kuhn and A. Feyerabend, 
philosophers of language like B. L. 
Worf and theoreticians of the social 
sciences like F. A. Hayek, K. Mannheim, 
R. M. Cicourel and R. M. Maciver 
have either rejected objectivism or 
accepted itin a confused and inconsistent 
way. 

Though Cunningham’s general case is 
worth making and is presented compe- 
tently his treatment of large issues, like 
historicism or pragmatism, in a few lines 
and his tendency to focus on brief quota- 
tions and discuss them with reference to 
his one concern—objectivity—seems 
sterile (though it was obviously adequate 
for the doctor-thesis from which tbis 
book arose). Presented with the strength 
of the objectivist case one would like, at 
the very least, to be given an inkling of 
why distinguished thinkers have found 
theories which apparently contradict it, 
so compelling. 

In his chapter on social science Cun- 
ningham discusses—rather superficially 
—some of the problems which arise from 
the widespread conviction that studying 
people is different from studying things 
{i.e., he refers to such topics as explana- 
tion in terms of rules and reasons and the 
different interpretations of Verstehen). But 
as he does not produce a single quotation 
from the alleged anti-objectivists he 
seems to be attacking aunt Sallies of his 
own creation. The real problem with 
which men like Dilthey, Weber or 
Schutz were concerned and which is 
brushed aside here is the development of 
a methodology which gives substance to 
the theoretical assumption of objectivity. 

H. P. Rickman 
The Gity University 


System and Function. Toward a 
Theory of Society 

P. Sztompka London Academic Press 1974 
xvi + 213 pp. £575 


The development of Polish sociology 
since the fifties has been characterized 
by the application of functionalist 
analysis to the study of stratification 
under socialism, whereas the endorse- 
ment of Marxism as a philosophical per- 
spective was reflected only in the prog- 
nosis of violent social change under 
capitalism, by contrast with the diag- 
nosed stability of post-revolutionary 
society. This double theoretical standard 
may have been prompted initially by 
political expediency. It was bound, 
however, to foster a growing concern for 
investigating the adequacy of functional- 
ism as a theory of society and the com- 
patibility of its main tenets with those 
which underpin Marx’s analysis of socio- 
economic formation. 

Professor Sztompka, of Krakow Uni- 
versity, has set out to substantiate the 
claim ‘that there is a fundamental affinity 
between Marxism and functionalism, 
based on the common conceptual models 
—systemic-functional models of society— 
assumed by both orientations’ (p. 170). 
This is not to assume their convergence, 
since within the same systemic framework 
each school necessarily makes opposite 
choices with regard to component social 
variables (“dynamic and historic’ in one 
case, ‘static and historic’ in the other). 
Yet the very commonality of the frame- 
work is adduced as a refutation of the 
main charges levelled at functionalism 
by the conventional supporters of con- 
flict theory. 

Despite the prevailing trend towards 
an investigation of intellectual origins, 
this book does not attempt to trace the 
sources of functionalism. In its concen- 
tration on the assertions made by theory 
rather than on its socio-philosophical 
background, it eachews the insights of 
the sociology of knowledge for the austere 
exercise of analytical logic. The assump- 
tions which make up the models adopted 
by the various types of functional analy- 
sis (from Malinowski’s simple to Parsons’ 
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subsystemic) are spelt out with an im- 
pressive degree of ingenuousness and of 
clarity. Yet the ahistorical approach car- 
ries its penalties—and the absence of any 
reference to Durkheim is evidence of this 
limitation. 

Although the author’s aim is the re- 
habilitation of functionalism, it is temp- 
ting to stress mainly the importance of his 
work as a landmark in the evolution of 
Eastern European social thought. (In- 
deed a counterpart could be found in 
Western Marxism in so far as Althusser, 
for instance, can be considered a struc- 
turalist.) To adopt such an approach is 
not to detract from the author’s con- 
siderable accomplishment. 

Michalina Vaughan 
University of Lancaster 


Beneath the Surface: an Account of 
Three Styles of Sociological 
Research 

Colin Fletcher Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1974 xiv + 221 pp. £4°75 (£240 
paperback) 


There are very few reflexive accounts by 
British sociologists of their own research 
experiences comparable to Sociologists at 
Work or Reflections on Community Studies. 
Colin Fletcher’s research chronicle and 
manifesto, Beneath the Surface, is therefore 
very welcome both as a step in the right 
direction and as a stimulus to rethink 
the teaching of methods of social 
research. 

The book has three main components. 
Three chapters discuss the author’s own 
research experience studying foremen, 
college lecturers and a G.P. in his sur- 
gery. Four chapters contain more general 
reflections upon quantitative and quali- 
tative methods of research in theory and 
practice. A final section advocates a 
return to ‘critical’ sociology in the mode 
of C. Wright Mills. 

Dr. Fletcher’s stimulating, thoughtful, 
provoking and readable argument illu- 
mines the links between problems, 
methods and theories in a new way. 
Accounts of his own research lead into 
wide-ranging separate overviews of 
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quantitative and qualitative modes of 
inquiry. On the former he argues, inter 
alia, that the goals of such research have 
often become less important than the 
style. Hence, ‘methodologists have be- 
come a breed apart, with just part of one 
foot in sociology.’ On the latter, he 
maintains, despite a not unfavourable 
appreciation, that this style of sociology 
‘has come to rest in purgatory’. 

There is however a sharp rupture 
between these first two sections and the 
third, which contains a briefly argued 
case for critical sociology. Although it 
has real enough political and philo- 
sophical roots, to describe it as a research 
‘style’ is surely a methodological will-o’- 
the-wisp. A gap opens, and the author’s 
prescriptions are not on a level with the 
discussions of quantitative and qualita- 
tive styles which precede it, both in- 
formed by a fine appreciation of the 
difficulties and contradictions of em- 
pirical inquiry. 

In conception the book is polemical. 
Both this and its somewhat fragmentary 
and allusory mode of presentation, bol- 
stered by substantial quotation, may 
irritate the reader. But he or she should 
persevere. Though obviously most fami- 
liar with quantitative approaches, Dr. 
Fletcher’s insights into the research pro- 
cess and into differences in research style 
are considerable and well worth mulling 
over, If his own solution is methodolo- 
gically unconvincing, who could do 
better? : 

Martin Bulmer 
LSE. 


History of Social Research Methods 
Gary Easthope Longman Group Ltd. 
1974 169 pp. £1:20 

The recent proliferation of publishers’ 
series on the main branches of sociology, 
each of which is designed for a roughly 
similar audience, has led inevitably to 
considerable duplication. Again, this 
problem is of course compounded when 
authors are asked to work to an almost 
identical brief and, above all, are denied 
the necessary space to develop their 
principal arguments. 
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It comes as no great surprise, then, 
that these general tendencies are appar- 
ent in Gary Easthope’s study but, despite 
this, considerable credit is still due to 
him for providing a fresh backcloth to 
otherwise familiar material, and for pro- 
ducing an inquiry which is both provo- 
cative and thoughtful. Hence, in the first 
chapter the genesis of particular research 
methods is located in those historical 
conditions which gave birth to sociology 
itself, for ‘the origins of a science of 
society are also the origins of the 
methods used by that science’. The subse- 
quent chapters then cover well-known 
terrain but, again, the treatment is 
seldom other than critical and interest- 
ing. To be sure, in an historical review, 
the Webbs’ classic statement on posi- 
tivist social scientific methods deserves a 
less cursory treatment, but given the 
difficulties of writing a history of social 
research methods in less than one 
hundred and fifty pages of text, this and 
other specific omissions are unavoidable. 

Michael Poole 


University of Sheffield 


' The Nature of Human Values 
Milton Roksach Collier-Macmillan 1973 
x + 438 pp. £6-95 
Milton Rokeach has written a Big Book 
on a Big Subject: The Nature of Human 
Values. This is a Big Subject because, 
according to Rokeach, values determine 
attitudes, and attitudes behaviour. The 
values which are most fundamental are 
those concerning our self-perceptions. 
Rokeach sees traditional consistency 
theory as muddling the value/attitude/ 
` behaviour relationship and people like 
Skinner as getting it all wrong in denying 
not only the role of values, but even 
men’s possession of them. On the con- 
trary, values makyth man and Rokeach 
makyth values—or at least believes he 
holds the key to change them. 

The instrument of knowledge and 
social manipulation (in the right, liberal 
direction, of course) is the Rokeach 
Value Survey. Take thirty-six gummed 
labels and print on them eighteen ter- 
minal values (such as A Comfortable 


Life or Wisdom) and eighteen instru- 
mental values (such as Ambitious or 
Clean), and ‘arrange them in order of 
their importance to you, as guiding 
principles in your life’, The results will 
tell you such things as what your political 
position is (Equality and Freedom are 
the key variables here). If Salvation is 
high on your list you are more likely to 
be intrinsically religious than if it is low 
on your list, and in the unlikely event of 
Logical being high, the chances are you 
are a college professor. Should you be 
exposed to knowledge of your value 
ordering vis-à-vis others and as a result 
decide you are not quite the sort of per- 
son you really want to be, you might well 
change your values and as a result of this 
possibly join a Civil Rights movement— 
or even change to a social science course 
(assuming you are an American College 
Student). 

The book has five parts. The first con- 
tains a useful definitional sort out at the 
conceptual and theoretical level followed 
by a discussion of measuring values and 
value systems, the second part gives the 
results ofa national sample of Americans’ 
values, part three offers the values of 
Equality and Freedom as the bases for 
a model of political ideology, part four 
is concerned with long run and short 
run change in values, attitudes and 
behaviour and the book concludes with 
a discussion of the implications of 
Rokeach’s work for both the behavioural 
sciences and society. 

Fascinated by the theory and the 
findings, but with niggling reservations 
about the basic tool of analysis, I gave 
the test to four academics (a fifth refused, 
saying it was impossible to complete). 
The instructions were variously inter- 
preted as meaning: order according to 
(a) how the values do guide your life (i) 
consciously (ii) unconsciously as dis- 
covered by ex post facto self analysis and 
(b) how you feel the values ought to guide 
your life. Also the variation in interpret- 
ing the meanings of the values was not 
inconsiderable. For example, did Free- 
dom mean for you or for others as well— 
and under what circumstances ?—free- 
dom ‘to’ or freedom ‘from’ or what? Was 
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Broadminded (open-minded) compat- 
ible with or in opposition to Courageous 
(standing up to your beliefs) in the case 
of concentration camps? 

Rokeach’s book is well written in 
refreshingly jargon-free English; it con- 
tains many suggestive theoretical in- 
sights; the vast array of impressively 
consistent patterns of correlations pro- 
duced by his survey and smaller scale 
comparative researches provide a wealth 
of challenging data for social scientists 
and his methodological technique is 
delightfully simple. Only time will tell 
whether it is as simplistic as at least one 
reviewer reluctantly suspects. 

Eileen Barker 
LSE. 


Belief, Language and Experience 
Rodney Needham Basil Blackwell 1972 


xvii + 269 pp. £375 


Every so often a social scientist grabs a 
concept by the throat and shakes it 
hard. Out falls a multifarious assortment 


t of shades and overtones. The social 


scientist, contemplating his handiwork 
with triumphant disgust, declares that 
Humpty Dumpty cannot be put to- 
gether again. The concept is declared 
redundant and relegated to the dustbin 
marked DANGEROUS: Not for Use. 

Thus does Rodney Needham condemn 
the concept of Belief (and he has his eye 
on others), adding the label of that most 
terrible of all anthropologists’ sins: 
Ethnocentric. 

The trouble is he also decides to use 
this fragmented concept to make several 
other points. 

Dr Needham is not unaware of the 
complexity of his problems, nor of the 
existence of several of those pitfalls into 
which he tumbles. The book is full of 
negating qualifications. He sorts out 
and confuses (a) the concept of belief, 
(b) the content of a belief, (c) the nature 
or ontology of belief and (d) the know- 
ledge we can have of others’ beliefs. We 
are provided with an impressive array 
of references to some of the etymological, 
anthropological, philosophical, historical 
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and common uses of the concept of 
belief. We are convincingly shown it 
has been used in various ways. It is 
indicated that some societies do not 
seem to have a word for it. The con- 
clusion is that belief is not a ‘natural 
resemblance’ in mankind. Here Dr 
Needham is legitimately castigating 
anthropologists for too often assuming 
(through an ethnocentric or ideological 
relativism) the basic distinctions be- 
tween the universals and the specifics of 
man’s nature. The savage can live with 
inconsistencies unbearable to the Euro- 
pean. He has, therefore—in Lévy- 
Bruhl’s use of the term—a ‘pre-logical’ 
mind.-(Here the argument also wanders 
around the separation of belief and 
experience.) 

I need little persuading that the 
savage can incorporate the most blatant 
of inconsistencies into his everyday life. 
More troubling is the conclusion that 
this might make him fundamentally 
different from us. Indeed one might 
argue that those who doubt this capacity 
in modern man do perhaps prove the 
very point by stomaching demonstrable 
inconsistencies: the use of family terms 
can be confusing. Take, for example, 
Tristram Needham’s statement that it is 
possible to not believe in something 
that exists—e.g. religion—or to not 
believe in something that does not 
exist—e.g. Santa Claus. The distinction 
here is laudable in an eleven year old, 
but paternal pride should not allow a 
fond Wittgensteinian father to use this 
to illustrate that ‘the grammar of 
belief takes no account of the possibility 
that the object does or does not exist’. 
The ‘religion’ which is not believed in” 
does not have the same referent as the 
‘religion’ which the non-believer admits 
exists. 

The meeting of anthropology and 
philosophy is of course entirely com- 
mendable. For those who wish to 
pursue some of the more interesting and 
important questions Dr Needham raises, 
I would recommend the reader edited 
by Bryan Wilson: Rationality. 

Eileen Barker 
LSE, 
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Salem Possessed: the Social Origins 
of Witchcraft 

Paul Boyer and Stephen Nissenbaum 
Harvard University Press (O.U.P.) 

1974 xxi + 231 pp. £575 


This book does not tell again an oft-told 
tale. It sets the drama of Salem Village in 
1692 in the context of what the Manches- 
ter anthropologists call an ‘extended 
case-history’. Like the accusations of 
witchcraft that Turner and Middleton 
have chronicled in Africa, those of Salem 
marked the crisis in a factional dispute 
that could only end in eventual schism. 
For the division of Mukanza Village 
read the separation of Salem Village 
from Salem Town; for Sandombu and 
Mukanza read Putnams and Porters. 

Of course the story of Salem is much 
more complex than that of Mukanza; 
its division was not a matter of simple 
demography but of historic changes. The 
authors have discovered extensive re- 
cords—church archives, county court 
proceedings, petitions to the Governor 
of Massachusetts, wills and land registers 
—from which a fairly detailed history of 
Salem in the seventeenth century can be 
constructed. There is even a hitherto 
unknown collection of sermons by 
Samuel Parris, the minister in whose 
own house the manifestations of witchcraft 
were first seen. 

The witch-trials were an episode in a 
general struggle that was expressed at 
that time in controversy over his appoint- 
ment as minister, In essence it was 
between the values of country and town. 
Parris’s supporters were conservative 
farmers, in difficulties and resenting the 
invasion of mercantile interests, expecting 
to preserve their Puritan way of life by 
separating from Salem Town. His oppo- 
nents were the men who were seizing 
new opportunities and doing well out of 
them. 

The direction of accusations is reveal- 
ing. The wealthy and respected, even 
when they were Parris’s enemies, were 
immune. The vulnerable were ‘out- 
siders’, newcomers to the village or living 
outside its bounds, and socially mobile, 
upward or downward. In either case 


they could be condemned as ‘turbulent’; 
they either disturbed the status quo or 
railed against it. The forces of social 
change that were to prove irresistible 
were conceived as superhuman, inspired 
by the Devil. ‘We have chosen’, say the 
authors, ‘to construe this force as emer- 
gent mercantile capitalism. Mather, and 
Salem Village, called it witchcraft’. The 


book is superbly done. 
Lucy Mair 
LSE. 


African Societies 

Lucy Mair Cambridge University Press 
1974 251 pp. + maps £4 (£1-30 paper- 
back) 


The principle behind this textbook is a 
new one: to combine two customary 
methods of presenting material in 
anthropology—through particular as- 
pects of social structure and through the 
holistic ethnography of particular 
peoples. So we have three chapters on 
different kinds of subsistence economy 
(Mbuti, Karimojong, Gwembo Tonga), 
five on kinship (Tallensi, Lele, Plateau 
Tonga, Yako, Ndendeuli), two on state- 
less societies (Nuer, Arusha), three on 
kingdoms (Benin, Rwanda with Bur- 
undi, Bunyoro with Buganda) and four 
on beliefsystems (Dinka, Kalabari, 
Azande, Nyakyusa). Professor Mair 
keeps herself pretty much in the back- 
ground and is scrupulously fair to the 
authors of the monographs whose mat- 
erial speaks in the chapters. The book is 
certain to be of great use in undergradu- 
ate courses—particularly, I fear, to 
students who want a quick way round 
the 50-odd pages of Evans-Pritchard on 
the Azande. 

As always with selections, one’s own 
would be somewhat different. Is it just 
a West-Africanist’s complaint that this 
area is so ill-represented compared with 
East and Central Africa (four societies 
to fourteen) ? This neglect relates to some 
other more serious ones: of ethnogra- 
phies in French; of anthropologists with 
theoretical leanings other than struc- 
tural-functionalism; and of societies, 
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mostly in the West African savannah 
zone, whose salient features included 
slavery and forms of class-stratification 
ș not found elsewhere, and were shaped 
by the production of commodities for, 
and the control of, long-distance trade. 
The ‘Marxist reader’, to whom the 
author admits that of course economics 
is simply inseparable from the areas of 
kinship, politics and religion into which 
the material is grouped, is not likely to 
be mollified. But still it is good to have 
the solid and indispenable merits of 
structural-functional ethnography pre- 
sented with all Lucy Mair’s customary 
Y skill at the exposition of essentials in a 
clear and readable style. 
J. D. Y. Peel 
Universities of {fe and Liverpool 


The Sociology of Religion: An 
Explanation of the Unity and 
Diversity in Religion 

Harold Fallding McGraw-Hill 1974 
240 pp. £395 


« The author of this book is a poet as well 
as a sociologist and this means that he 
has some feeling for religion of a kind 
that many sociologists lack, Fallding 
gives the impression that he would be a 
fine researcher, able to interpret and 
convey the ambiguities, joy and conflict 
that make up the religious experience. 
But this volume is not so grounded; it is 
-—as its sub-title suggests—an attempt to 
explain the unity and diversity of religion. 
‘The book is, therefore, a major review of 


Y the sociology of religion and is rich in 


stimulating and critical insights into the 
work of other writers. Fallding’s position 
is that of a ‘modified Durkheim’. By this 
he means that ‘the supernatural is con- 
stituted by the necessity men are under 
to come together in co-operation if their 
needs are to be supplied; by the fact that 
they are made social in the profoundest 
meaning of that word’ (p. 24). 

There are ideal personal relationships 
and an ideal society that has the power 


+ < of objective constraint over men. In this 


context the purpose of religious doctrine 
is to ‘depict the nature of man’s total 
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situation in order to vindicate his pursuit 
of values’ (p. 53). 

The book then takes a wide sweep of all 
the world religions, and in so doing paints 
with a broad brush, begs many questions 
and leaves others asked, but unanswered. 

Fallding in attempting to chart reli- 
gious evolution suggests two main dimen- 
sions which resonate with Weber's inner 
and other-worldly mysticism and ascetic- 
ism. It was probably a mistake on the 
author’s part not to explore this con- 
nection. In describing the unity of 
religion Fallding looks at the common 
search for understanding; ritual as the 
expressive response to the ideal and ethics 
as the realization of the ideal. On the 
diversity of religion Fallding’s chapter 
headings summarize the argument: “The 
Birth of Different Religion in the Sec- 
tarian Protest of the Alienated’; “The 
Difference Due to the Achievement of 
Respectability’; “Due to the Ways of 
Seeking Assurance’; ‘Due to Secularisa- 
tion’. 

The Sociology of Religion is to be 
respected for its ambition and will be 
valued for its stimulating insights. 

Robert Moore 
University of Aberdeen 


Weber and Islam 
Bryan S. Turner Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1974 ix + 212 pp. £450 


Any sociologist who aims to master the 
central concepts of Weber’s sprawling 
scholarship soon finds himself in a land- 
scape of tenuous and elusive ideas. To the 
many sceptics, of course, such an aim is 
itself quixotic. Nevertheless, over the past 
few years there has been a remarkable 
revival of interest in Weber and Weber- 
jan themes (marginally related to the 
centenary wrangles of 1964, but more 
deeply related to the resonance which is 
evident between Weber’s diagnosis of his 
age and important features of our own). 
The cumulative picture of Weber—if 
that is not an internal contradiction— 
which emerges from recent work is of 
finely-balanced irony, perhaps some 
muddle, and a complex interlocking of 
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concepts and concerns. Weber and Islam 
ranks among the best recent studies for 
its grasp, clarity and comprehensive 
handling of themes which have been 
largely ignored but which, as Turner 
succeeds in demonstrating, have major 
significance for Weber’s general socio- 
logy. 

Turner’s initial discussion appro- 
priately deals not only with the sub- 
stantive question of where Islam fits in 
Weber’s account of the world religions 
and their orientations but with the more 
basic issue of which Weber we are dealing 
the Weber of The Protestant Ethic, 
of The Sociology of Religion or of the 
Gensral Economic History. The author cuts 
through a great deal of foggy comment- 
ary on the idealist/materialist debate and 
concludes that Weber’s concept of 
‘patrimonial domination’ has a close 
(though not necessarily an elected) 
affinity with Marx’s ‘Asiatic society’. The 
following discussion of charisma in Islam 
is particularly acute and well docu- 
mented. I think that there is more of a 
border dispute between the categories of 
charismatic and traditional authority 
than Turner suggests—one of the func- 
tions of borders being to draw attention 
to history’s nomadic practice of pitching 
camp in disputed areas—but his account 
of Weber’s one-sided economic interpre- 
tation of history (sic) in the case of cer- 
tain aspects of Islam is convincing as 
well as provocative. Verstehen is appar- 
ently so much easier when it is close to 
home. 

The most valuable aspect of the book 
is Turner’s use of theory to illuminate 
history and history to challenge theory. 
While verstehende sociology throws light 
on the orthodox and heterodox traditions 
of Islam, the analysis of saint and sheik 
indicates categorical distinctions between 
Islam and Christianity. The treatment 
broadens to include a chapter on patri- 
monialism and charismaticsuccessionand 
we find important continuities between 
Marx and Weber as well as a clarifica- 
tion of the latter’s typology of authority. 
Likewise, the chapter on the city, law 
and secularization serve to refine and to 
modify parts of Weber’s writing which 


are usually discussed in a Western 
context. 

The treatment is rich (defying brief 
summary), rewarding and relevant to a 
wide range of interests generated by 
Weber’s extensive scholarship which, as 
Turner shows, is in turn partly anchored 
in Marx’s analysis of capitalist and pre- 
capitalist economies. At the outset of his 
study the author remarks that ‘^. . . the 
more one studies Weber’s sociology, the 
more elusive, complex and polychrome 
his sociology appears.’ The rest of the 
book demonstrates that this is a seductive 
challenge rather than a negative caveat. 

Michael Hill 
LAE. 


Knowledge and Belief in Politics 
Robert Benewick, R. N. Berki and Bhiku 
Parekh (eds) George Allen and Unwin 


1973 327 PP. £4°75 


The fourteen papers in this volume were 
originally delivered to a series of seminars 
at the University of Hull. The single 
linking theme is the word ideology. 
Word, not concept, because most of the 
diverse meanings it has acquired are 
represented in this book. 

The papers fall loosely into three 
groups. The first is concerned with 
problems of truth and objectivity, the 
influence of personal values or social 
interests. The second group is concerned. 
with the internal structure and coherence 
of particular ideologies, while the papers 
in the final group discuss the functions 
or consequences systems of belief have 
had in specific social contexts. But the 
three themes are intermingled through- 
out the book. 

I found the first group of essays least 
stimulating, probably because this ground 
has been so well covered before. W. G. 
Runciman leads off with a brisk canter 
through the familiar territory of ‘Ideo- 
logy and Social Science’. Yet as might 
be expected of Runciman, though his 
subject is familiar, his treatment is not 
dull, thanks largely to its being built 
around an examination of E. P. Thomp- 
son’s The Making of the English Working 
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Class. Anthony Arblaster makes an issue 
out of Mannheim’s views on the intelli- 
gentsia by linking them to the role 
played by today’s institutionalized intel- 
lectuals in the Cold War and Vietnam, 
a role previously analysed brilliantly by 
Chomsky among others. 

In the second group is a pair of essays 

by John Saville on ‘The Ideology of 
Labourism’ and by W. H. Greenleaf on 
British Conservatism. Greenleaf traces 
both the collectivist and libertarian 
strands of conservative thought, and con- 
cludes that neither can be said more than 
the other to represent the true tradition, 
yet there are so few points of real contact 
between them that the party’s unity has 
to be sought elsewhere than in its doc- 
trines. Saville is similarly concerned with 
the “labouris? and ‘socialist’ strands in 
the British Labour movement. Saville’s 
preference is predictable; he uses the 
ultra-fashionable notion of ‘hegemony’ in 
analysing the reasons for the dominance 
of ‘labourism’ over the last hundred 
years. 
In the final group, three essays may be 
mentioned—those by Stephen Kirby on 
ideology as a determinant of post-war 
American foreign policy, Robert Dowse 
on the economic development of Ghana, 
and Harold Wolpe on apartheid ideo- 
logy and capitalism in South Africa. 
Each in his way emphasizes the role of 
economic exigencies and plays down the 
independent impact of ideology. 

Overall, most of these contributions 
are good thought-provokers, well worth 
bringing together between covers. 

Stephen Mennell 
University of Exeter 


Traditionalism, Conservatism and 
British Political Culture 
Bob Jessop Allen & Unwin 1974 


287 pp. £465 


The first couple of chapters of Jessop’s 
new volume are taken up witha thorough 
examination of the deferential voter~ 
political culture—political stability debate 
as it concerns the U.K. He says little that 
is new but the discussion is well organized 
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and the distinctions he draws between 
various types of deference are well taken. 
Jessop gets into his theme in chapters 
three to five when he builds upon the 
basis of Parkin’s seminal BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF socIOLOGY article 
(‘Working Class Conservatives’) a series 
of propositions about the likely impact of 
‘dominant values’ upon people in differ- 
ent locations of the social structure: 
factors like occupations, educational 
experience, institutional membership, 
childhood socialization are likely more 
or less to insulate the individual or group 
from the dominant values of the society 
i.e, those values which are held by or 
support the continued ruling presence of 
various élites. Broadly the author’s 
initial stance is that a person may be 
‘protected’ from dominant values by lack 
of interest, by social/geographical ‘dis- 
tance’ and by various socially insulating 
organs like trade unions, radical political 
parties, large factories and so on. He 
does not assume simple one-way relations 
between e.g., deference and voting for the 
Conservative Party arguing ‘while Lab- 
our voting can usefully be interpreted 
as deviant in terms of dominant values 
and is indeed treated as such by many 
dominant élites, the Labour Party itself 
is much more difficult to see unambigu-~ 
ously in these terms and is indeed itself 
ambivalent about the dominant order’ 
(p. 76). And the model /theory also takes 
into consideration the possibility of vari- 
ous ‘life styles’ mediating dominant 
values as transmitted through social 
structure, class location etc. 

Jessop has written a volume with a 
very sophisticated technique for engen- 
dering hypotheses which are of genuine 
theoretical interest. They are of interest 
because they are derived from his 
initial theory and are, therefore, when 
tested capable of strengthening or loosen- 
ing one’s confidence in the theory. Some 
of his findings are, I think, interesting 
and important apart from their theo- 
retical significance, e.g. that there is a 
considerable body of people disaffected 
from the dominant social order but who 
retain faith in the political system. 

I am not clear that his methodology is 
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as sophisticated as the conceptualization: 
small numbers given likely cell genera- 
tion and a couple of surveys taken four 
years apart. Perhaps more important, 
although Jessop does report extensively 
and helpfully his face to face interviews 
he does not really attempt to assess the 
strength with which various opinions and 
attitudes are held. For an assessment of 
relatively intangible social constructs like 
tradition, culture and deviance it is 
important to move beyond the counting 
of opinions, etc., and to get at the 
meaning that these have for the indi- 
vidual. But as any who have tried will 
testify, it is easier to give such advice 
than to use it and meanwhile it remains 
the case that Jessop Aas written a valuable 
and informative study. 
Robert E. Dowse 
University of Exeter 


Income and Ideology: An Analysis 
of the American Political Formula 
Joan Huber and William H. Form 
Collier-Macmillan 1974 226 pp. 
£450 


This book is dificult to review fairly 
because the topic is important and under- 
researched, but the book disappoints. 
The authors summarize its aims and 
findings succinctly: ‘This study asserted 
a simple postulate that the ideology of a 
society may be understood in stratifica- 
tion terms. Such a postulate grew from 
the definition of ideology as a set of 
beliefs which explain and justify a given 
system ... we hypothesized that those 
who profit most from the system would 
most likely believe this goal is realized 
in American society. To test this idea 
we compared rich, middle-income and 
poor persons for their views on two 
aspects of the ideology; equality of 
economic opportunity and equality of 
political influence. In general the hypo- 
thesis was supported.’ One further brief 
quotation : “Consensus on the tenets of the 
ideology was greatest when they were 
put in general terms, rather than as 
situations specifically comparing the op- 
portunities available to the rich or poor.’ 


Why is the book disappointing? First 
it is very much American, written for the 
American market. Its research problem 
and findings are less surprising in Britain 
(though still important) but a good deal 
of the book is low-level. The first three 
chapters review’The Dominant Ideology’, 
‘Ideological Currents in American Strati- 
fication Literature’ and ‘The Sociological 
Study of Ideology’ but seem out of place 
in what is presumably a professional 
monograph.’ They operate at second year 
Honours level. Secondly, having rejected 
(rightly) a good deal of American re- 
search on stratification, the authors do 
not seem to have a clear position of their 
own. The approach is broadly empiricist 
with little theoretical sophistication. One 
would expect, given the sociology of 
knowledge stance, some discussion of 
Gramsci and other Marxists (perhaps 
Goldmann and Althusser) and of course 
Marx himself. The only Marx in the 
bibliography is Gary Marx, although 
there are brief discussions of the ‘econo- 
mic power model’ and ‘sociology and 
Marxism’. None of the other authors 
mentioned above appears either; Hamil- 
ton is a surprising American absentee. 

Thirdly the book remains firmly at the 
level of values and ideology without 
relating these adequately to the social 
structure except in the simple economic 
terms of the main hypothesis, The only 
reference to America as a capitalist 
society is that ‘in capitalistic societies, 
economic institutions strongly influence 
government while in socialist societies, 
governments strongly influence the 
economy.’ 

Fourthly, the authors juxtapose indivi- 
dualistic theories about poverty with struc- 
tural theories accounting for poverty in 
stratification terms but do not consider 
cultural theories unless they are to be 
categorized as essentially individualistic, 
saying that the poor are poor because 
they possess, through no fault of their 
own, certain attributes. This is less than 
fair to the culture of poverty theorists. 

Fifthly, the argument is frequently 
crude and the handling of empirical 
data heavy-handed. Material is pre- 
sented simply broken down by rich, 
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middle-income, and poor and by white, 
black; admittedly the sample size is not 
large (354 maximum). Anomalies tend 
to be dismissed in a sentence, often not 
even an adequately speculative sentence. 
There are two interesting appendices, 
one presenting a small comparative study 
in Texas with a large population of 
Chicanos, the other making a good case 
for the study of generational income 
mobility; the authors’ efforts to use their 
own data for the purpose: are hardly 
worth writing up—as they seem to 
appreciate. Throughout the book, how- 
ever, the data are interesting, sometimes 
fascinating and as a source of ideas and 
some material the book should be worth 
looking at for stratification specialists. 
Frank Bechhofer 
University of Edinburgh 


Beyond Contract: Work, Power and 
Trust Relations 
Alan Fox Faber & Faber 1974 408 pp. 


£5°75 


For the majority of the population, work 
remains a daily set of routines which men 
must perform in order to subsist. Never- 
theless, a persistent theme in Western 
thought continues to assert that such an 
arrangement is by no means natural or 
inevitable. Such a belief underlies this 
book, though it is to the author’s credit 
that he exhibits neither the reactionary 
utopianism of the ‘back to community’ 
school, nor the Machiavellian engineer- 
ing of the neo-human relationists. Indeed, 
his message is in many ways profoundly 
pessimistic as, unlike many other writers, 
he is unable to identify trends in techno- 
logical development that are likely to 
lead automatically to man’s liberation 
from drudgery. 

The key to the theoretical foundation 
of this book is the notion of institutional- 
ized trust, the varying levels of confidence 
and faith embodied in the rules, roles and 
relations which regulate our lives. His- 
torically, the growing division of labour 
has led to a situation where most sub- 
ordinate work roles are narrowly and 
specifically defined. This is invariably 
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perceived by the role incumbents as a 
manifestation of a lack of trust shown 
towards them by those in superordinate 
positions. In contrast, those further up 
the hierarchy of command are likely to 
occupy roles where a higher level of dis- 
cretion is accorded to the role occupant. 
This in turn will lead to the establish- 
ment of high trust relationships based on 
mutual confidence. The dynamics of 
trust relationships are thus governed by 
their reciprocal character. Trust tends to 
evoke trust, distrust to evoke distrust. 
This is the basic framework that re- 
appears again and again in his differing 
discussions of industrial organization and 
industrial relations. Many will no doubt 
wearily turn the pages that deal with 
the mandatory ‘reinterpretation of the 
literature’ in terms of trust relationships. 
On the other hand, both the historical 
review of the development of contract, 
and the discussion of patterns of manage- 
ment-employee relations deserve a more 
thorough reading, despite the fact that 
the latter is dealt with so briefly. My 
worry is that prospective readers may 
fall by the wayside before reaching this, 
the real meat of the book. 
Mark Mitchell 
Portsmouth Polytechnic 


Pressure Groups and the Permissive 
Society 

Bridget Pym David and Charles 1974 
183 pp. £3°50 

In one important respect, Bridget Pym’s 
brief study of those groups which over 
the years pressed for a liberalization of 
the law in respect of a number of moral 
jssues—the abolition of the death 
penalty, homosexual law reform and 
divorce law reform—and whose days of 
triumph coincided with the period of the 
Labour governments, 1964-70, is to be 
welcomed, if only because the story 
needs to be documented. This remains 
true even though the author’s approach 
seems at times more journalistic than 
scholarly. The literature on British pres- 
sure—particularly, ‘cause’—groups is in 
sufficiently short supply that any addi- 
tions must be useful. 
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However, Pym’s intentions are much 
more ambitious than to provide a mere 
account of group activity. In the light of 
her findings on the impact of a number 
of campaigns on moral issues, she at- 
tempts to come to conclusions about the 
validity of the pluralistic thesis and the 
nature of British democracy. Her view 
that ‘cause’ groups rarely have a major 
direct effect on legislation, and that the 
personal initiatives of MPs and the col- 
lective wisdom of government are much 
more important, may well be correct. 
However, her conclusion that British 
democracy is vitiated by its lack of 
responsiveness to reform initiatives by 
radical groups—while it may well be 
true—is wholly unwarranted on the 
basis of the evidence presented. After all, 
the major groups discussed were finally 
successful, the Abolitionists against con- 
siderable evidence of opposed public 
opinion. 

This, unfortunately, is one of those 
more and more common socio-political 
studies which sacrifices rigour to radical 
impulse. In the long run, this is no real 
service to the radical cause since it sacri- 
fices rationality—the radicals’ one real 
weapon—to emotional diatribe. 

Francis G. Castles 
The Open University 


The Political Impact of Mass Media 
Colin Seymour-Ure Constable 1974 
296 pp. £4'50 (paper £195) 


This book is curious. It lacks a coherent 
central argument though the individual 
chapters are generally well conceived 
and expertly executed. The two introduc- 
tory essays identify abstractly the varie- 
ties of sources, types, and contexts of 
possible media effects. The first of these 
defines media effects and their sources 
comprehensively and clearly. The second 
classifies the ‘levels’ of political relation- 
ships which may be affected (individuals, 
institutions, and the system as a whole, 
and then in various combinations). These 
categories do not suggest any further 
generalizations. They only provide a 
series of headings into which the seven 


‘cases’ of media effects described in sub- 
sequent chapters can be placed. And 
the headings add little to the significance 
of the cases forced into them. 

Fortunately, the case essays are de- 
signed to be readable on their own and 
the impulse towards grand theory is 
therefore abandoned in the bulk of the 
book. And the cases are of considerable 
individual interest. One entitled ‘Private 
Eye: The Politics of the Fool’ is an 
intriguing extended literary analogy. 
Enoch Powell and the media is the sub- 
ject of an excellent essay which demon- 
strates convincingly the media’s com- 
plicity with Powell in creating a leader- 
ship crisis for Mr. Heath in 1968 over 
immigration. Two essays on connections 
between newspapers and parties argue 
for important links between mass parties 
and mass media, though one of them 
relies a bit slavishly on Blondel’s classi- 
fication of party systems. There is a less 
original essay on issues raised by propo- 
sals to televize Parliament. Seymour- 
Ure’s terse survey of the relationships 
between the media and electoral be- 
haviour provides an admirable sum- 
mary of what is known. The role of The 
Times in helping to develop the policy of 
appeasing Hitler is carefully set out in 
the first of the ‘cases’, 

Despite the failure to develop useful 
generalizations about the impact of the 
media on politics, the book analyses such 
impacts in particular episodes of recent 
British political history. The impulse to 
develop grand generalizations (the 
second general essay is an abortive 
gesture to this impulse) makes the book 
fall somewhat short of its goal. In fact, 
through a series of fine small studies of 
media effects in particular settings 
Seymour-Ure. demonstrates against his 
own better judgment that such mini- 
cases are more suggestive than any set of 
grand categories which can enclose them. 

Frank Wolf 
Drew University (U.S.A.) 
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Youth: Divergent Perspectives l 
Peter K. Manning (ed.) John Wiley 
1973 230 pp. £375 (£225 paper) 


The activities of students in some of the 
universities and colleges of North 
America during the 1960s no longer 
rates as one of the more burning issues 
for sociological analysis. They produced 
so much instant sociology that it was 
with some foreboding that I began to 
read this collection of papers. It is con- 
cerned, despite the title, with white, 
middle-class college students and con- 
centrates on student politics, aspects of 
the modern university and generational 
relationships and is presented as a text- 
book. 

The editor’s introductory essay and 
epilogue discusses sensibilities and feel- 
ings and links them to personality style 
which he associates with structural and 
cultural disjunctions. For instance, ‘... 
the individual is thrown back on his own 
resources, private meanings, and per- 
sonal interpretations of events. The glue 
that holds feelings and sentiment to 
social action becomes strained and 
fragile. The great growing edge of 
change in modern society lies in the 
interstices of structures where cultural 
forms and symbols are no longer 
adequate to express the meanings that 
experience has for the participants.’ (p. 
6) The personality style of Protean Man 
open to any and all experience, positing 
the absolute value of every self, rejecting 
the competition and impersonality of 
modern social relations is taken to be 
illustrative of the sensibility associated 
with the young in the United States. The 
papers contributed by twelve authors 


. are selected on the basis of fitting within 


a framework of existential sociology and 
because they explicate the relation be- 
tween youth and the social order. 

On the whole, however, the essays fit 
very uneasily and unevenly into such a 
framework. Daniel Bell sees the develop- 
ment of a new sensibility, the counter- 
culture, and its accompanying ideology 
as an attack on reason, ‘though it 
appeared in the guise of an attack on the 
“technocratic society” ’ and the acting 
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out during adolescence of ‘the fantasies 
and sexual demands of childhood . . . on 
a mass scale unprecedented in cultural 
history’ (p. 43). Douglas’ contribution is 
largely concerned with the ‘objective’ 
situation, the growing numbers of young 
people as an increasing proportion of the 
population and the growth of college 
youth. He advances as more significant 
the subjective sense of power but un- 
unfortunately the brevity of his paper 
leaves one in the position of taking at 
face value what he says or leaving it. 
There is little that is new either in the 
sections on politics or education. Though 
both contain some useful and interesting 
information. The historical, comparative 
data presented by Laqueur, for instance, 
and Riesman’s discussion of women in 
select colleges. Nisbet’s comments on 
student activists underline his theme 
that the American middle class does not 
produce revolutionaries, ‘The ambience 
of the present middle-class family in 
America is love: love, that is, for the 
children. It is not merely love, it is un- 
diluted, unconditional, unbreakable love 
by parents of child. There may be many 
good things to say about this. But, 
clearly, such a family structure, with its 
possessions-oriented,children-dominated, 
guilt-tinged, and boredom producing 
values is less likely to yield revolu- 
tionaries than it is juvenile delinquents,’ 
(p. 120.) He sees the consequence of 
student activism as an increase in police 
power going far beyond the campus. I 
am not sure how his or, even less, how 
Lipset’s paper fit the focus or framework 
set out by the Editor. Perhaps existential 
sociology has a different meaning here. 
The contributions of Cottle come 
nearest to the aims of the book and as 
separate pieces those of Becker, Mar- 
garet Mead, Lifton and Flacks are of 
interest. The book seems to me to fail as 
an exercise in existential sociology and 
some of the papers are not sociological 
at all; nevertheless the editor’s own con- 
tributions are insightful and useful and, 
in my view, well worth reading. 
Sheila Allen 
University of Bradford 
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Six Approaches to the Person 
Ralph Ruddock (ed.) Routledge and 
Kegan Paul 1972 212 pp. £350 
(paper £1°75) 


This book is an interdisciplinary attempt 
to meet ‘an urgent need for systematic 
treatment of the whole person’ pur- 
portedly felt not only by counsellors and 
academics but also ‘each person in every- 
day life’. Expressly there was no prior 
consultation amongst the six contribu- 
tors, so modes of tackling the assignment 
differ: Dan Gowler considers the inter- 
relation of the biological entity and 
socially defined rights and duties, John 
Morris deals with dramas of life reflex- 
ively musing on his very activity of 
writing his contribution, John Clark cal- 
culates a ‘map of inner space’ mathema- 


tically (exhorting the timid ‘. . . please 
look carefully at figure 7.4 again .. .’) 
and so on. I read this book bearing in’ 
mind the simple question—does it get me 
closer to a fuller understanding of the 
‘whole person’ ? Although sympathetic to 
the intention my answer was unfortun- 
ately that it did not. The difficulty 
stems from the book’s emphasis on model 
building. No systematically gathered 
material about actual people was pre- 
sented, only anecdotes, hypothetical 
examples and frequent allusions to 
literary sources. Thus the ‘whole person’, 
already peculiarly elusive, ironically sub- 
merges again under yet another example 
of the very academicism against which 
the book appeals, 
Anne Murcott 
University College, Cardiff 
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New from Tavistock 


THE PROFESSIONAL FENCE 


This fascinating book is the only life history of a criminal fence, 
written from direct personal contact. The author explains how the 
fence began his career, his mode of operation and how he justifies 
his role in society. This exceptionally readable book is a major 
contribution to the sociology of deviance. 


£5-00 Social Science Paperback £2-90 


INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: SOCIOLOGY 
VOLUME XXII 1973 


LC.S.S.D. 


This is an authoritative bibliography in bilingual form (French/ 
English) of works in sociology published during 1973. 
£16-95 


New from Methuen 


DOCUMENTS ON HEALTH AND SOCIAL 
SERVICES: 1834 TO THE PRESENT DAY 


BRIAN WATKIN 


A comprehensive survey of the whole range of legislation in the 
health and social services during the past 140 years. The book 
draws together a wide range of material, much of which is not 
easily accessible. 

£10-00 University Paperback £550 


ESSENTIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Edited by PETER HERRIOT 


This is a new series of 36 paperbacks specially written to form a 
complete and self-contained introduction to psychology. The 
sories is in six units : Experimental Psychology; Social Psychology; 
Developmental Psychology; Personality; Psychology and Work; 
Psychology, Society and Change. Each book is self-sufficient and 
comprehensible on its own. Anyone interested in psychology, 
whether students, social workers or sociologists, will be able to 
select those titles most suited to their needs. For further details of 
this new series please write to: The Marketing Manager, Methuen 
and Co. Ltd., North Way, Andover, Hampshire, England, SP10 5BE 


Each 65p 








Hidden Myth 
Structure and Symbolism in Advertising 


Varda Langholz Leymore 


In this highly original work, the author applies a structuralist 
approach to the study of advertising. One of Dr Langholz 
Leymore’s interesting conclusions is the discovery that a 
structural analysis of as highly sophisticated a subject as modern 
advertising, reveals very much the same systems of 

relationships and fundamental rules of construction as are found 
in tribal myth or Greek mythology. £4-50 


Making Sense Together 


John O'Neill 


A sociologist’s highly personal view of his own subject... ‘I try 
to establish sociology in the care of circumstance and particulars 
in order to connect with the human universals of time, place, 
self and other. | then treat sociological method and its 
prescription of character and order as the icon of a passionless 
world to which | oppose a wild sociology which sings of family, 
of habit, of folly and the resonance of history and public life.’ 
£1-40 


Research in Organizational Behaviour 
D. S. Pugh, R. Mansfield and M. Warner 


This study surveys British research in organizational behaviour as 
an emergent sub-discipline. This was defined as the study of the 
structure and functioning of organizations and the behaviour of 
groups and individuals within them. The authors cover the 
relevant additions to the literature, and current as well as 
completed research attempting to evaluate their contribution 

to the field. 

Social Science Research Council Reviews £1-50 


Heinemann Educational Books 
48 Charles Street, London W1X 8AH 








IN J Siml FC SUT 
The New Sociology Library from Cass 


The Sociology of Suicide 

Anthony Giddens (Ed.) 

Aselection of writings which both documents the current state of research and 
indicates some of the broader issues in sociological theory which continue to be 
debated. Though suicide poses unusual difficulties for investigation, the problems 
encountered are frequently symptomatic of those in other spheres of sociological 
research. This collection therefore offers an analysis of the continulty and progress 
possible In the study of social phenomena. 

07146 2591 4 Cased £750 












The Sociology of Sport 

Eric Dunning (Ed.) 

The aim of the editor has been to provide an up-to-date collection of readings on 
sport in Its social context, with contributions from Britain, Finland, France, 
Germany, Holland and the USA, The major topics discussed include the 
relationship between sport and society in general, class and race, socialization, 
education, mass spectatorship and violence: In making his selection, Eric Dunning 
has been concemed to place these issues In a wide social and historical perspective 
and reference is therefore made to sports In the anclent and medieval world as well 
as to familiar contemporary games. 

07146 2293 1 Cased £6-50 


The Sociology of Community 
Colin Belland Howard Newby (Eds.) 


How do we know what we know about communities ? This Is the question which 
the editors kept constantly in mind when making their selection of readings for thls 
book, Four main areas have been chosen as important foci for debate: the 
sociology of British rural communities, the problematic nature of peasant 
communities, the sociology of the inner city — Illustrated by an unusually lucid 
analysis of the conflict In Belfast — and the sociology of suburbla. 

07146 29707 Cased £6-50 


The Sociology of Literature 
Robert Escarpit 

Translated by Ernest Pick 

The main aim of this classic statement is to explore and analyse the "specificity of 
the literary fact’. Prof, Escarpit ranges over extensive historical data, discussing 
literature in terms of its writers, publishers and readers. Examining demography, 
economics, distribution and audience, he explains the existence of a “culture 
circuit” and considers the extent to which serious literature depends upon 
non-functlonal reading. With an Introduction by Malcolm Bradbury and 
Bryan Wilson. 

07146 2729 1 Cased £5-95 





Inspection copies for teaching purposes may be obtained from: 
Academic Promotions Unit, Frank Cass & Co, Ltd., 
67 Great Russell Street, London WC1B 3BT. 


attin Robertson & Company, Ltd ’ 


THE ART OF 
ANTICIPATION 


Values and Methods In Forecasting 

Edited by S$. Encel, Professor of Sociology, 
University of New South Wales, Pauline 
Marstrand, Senlor Fellow and William Pago, 
Fellow, University of Sussex ` 


Like its predecessor ‘Thinking about the 
Future: A Critique of the ‘Limits to Growth’ It 
Is of Interest to all groups discussing the prob- 
lems associated with using sclence and tech- 
nology and with policies concerning thelr 
future application. 


July c. 320 pages c. £2:25 paper c. £4-50 boards 


SLAMMING THE DOOR 


The Administration of Immigration Control 
Robert Moore, Sentor Lecturer in Sociology, 
University of Aberdeen, and Tina Wallace 
This book describes the administration of 
Immigration controls in terms of the stages of 
control through which the Immigrant has to 
pass before coming to tha United Kingdom. le 
describes therefore an area of administration 
that is seldom, if ever, subjected to public 
scrutiny and where activities take place which 
have the widest possible implications for civil 
libertes and human rights. 


July c. 112 pages c. £145 paper c £3-00 board 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
CRIME AND 
DELINQUENCY IN 
BRITAIN, 2nd Edition 

Edited by W. G. Carson, Lecturer In Crimi- 


nology, University of Edinburgh, and Paul 
Wes, Faculty of Law, University of Sheffield 

Thisis acompletely revised and updated version 
of what has become a standard textbook. This 
edition Is being published early in order to ba 
available for the new university year. 


Septamber c. 464 pages c. £2:95 paper 
c, £5:95 boards 


APPROACHES TO 
INSANITY 
A Philosophical and Soclological Study 


Jeff Coulter, Lecturer In Soctology, University 
of Manchester 


t, .. this book fs worth studying for Its sensi- 
tive and compelling critiques of logical and 
epistemological ineptitudes in the field of 
psychopathology.’ 
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41973 184 pages £225 paper £450 boards 
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ON LICENCE: A Study of Parole, by Pauline Morris: 
ea pareado len Advice Research Unit, 


actually granted paro 
Tie ‘Suge Set of ta neoaea petal Polley and 
context of an integrati po! fe 
The ‘straight and | 
enders themselves ‘success’ may have little to do ff 
its ‘rehabilitation’ and may depend more on how § 
their expectations are realised by their actual life f 


4 experiences, 
Due April 1975 approx 192 pages approx £5:25 
a COUNSELLING AND SCHOOL SOCIAL MORK, 


ortho social work/ 
ol, with the intention 
pares lho study would be of real relevance 


They also con- 
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£650 


0 THE ELEMENTAL SOCIODYNAMICS: A Com- 
mon Foundation for the Social Sciences, by E. Michaal 


SOCIAL INDICATORS AND SOCIAL THEORY: 
Elements of an Operational System, by Karl A. Fox 
Iowa State University 

Integrates theory, methods and data of several social 
sciences. Deals with connections 


bridges between economic anal 
science fields. (Wiley Soie in 
January 1975 352 pagos 


WORK K. ORGANIZATION; A Study of Mannal 
Work and Mass Production, by Ray 


Wild, Administro- 

tive Staf College, Henley, Ragland, 
The Jho book provida a comprehensive treatment of the 
organiation of work with particular 


these tw inobtaining f 
a practical relevant treatment, i deals w i the prob- ff 


lem of the of working life at the sho: 
‘blue’ collar and looks at issues of job 
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Auguste Comte: 
The Foundation of Sociology 


Edited by KENNETH THOMPSON, Senior Lecturer in Sociology at the 
Open University 


For the first time, a representative selection of the writings of ‘the 
founding father of Sociology’ is available to the student of Sociology. 


CONTENTS 
Introduction. Philosophy, the Physical Sciences and Sociology. The 
Subject-matter and Methods of Sociology. Social Statics. Social 


Dynamics. Class, Politics and Education. Sociology and the Inequality 
of the Sexes. 


192 pages Boards 0177110783 £4.95 Coming June 1978 
Paper 0 17 712085 1 £2.25 


FAMILY: 
ITS STRUCTURE AND FUNCTIONS 
Second Edition 
Rose Laub Coser 
This widely used and highly respected anthology has, for the second 
edition, been comprehensively revised and enlarged to include discussion 
of a number of extremely topical subjects such as ‘Alternatives to the 
Present-Day Family’ and ‘Conflict and Contradictions in Women’s Roles’. 
hardcover £695 paperback £2-95 


MEASUREMENT IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Theories and Strategies $ 
edited by H. M. Blalock 
This book, for graduate students and professional social scien deals 


with selected problems of measurement crucial to the advancement of social 
science research. 


£8-00 


The Macmillan Press Lito Essex Stest, London W 








Processing People: 
Cases in Organisational Behaviour 


This text constitutes ideal reading matter for undergraduate courses 
In organisational sociology and in business and management courses 
with an industrial/organisational option. Comprising contributions 
from Great Britain, Australia and North America which provide a set 
of varying theoretical perspectives over a range of formal organis- 
ations, it reviews the state of theory and research both nationally and 
internationally. Each contribution discusses these core theoretical 
and empirical issues in relation to specific organisations: the organ- 
isation in the community, administrators and their problems, inter- 
action among staff, people being processed and process of 
debureaucratisation. 















Contributions Cover... 


RELIGIOUS ORGANISATIONS THE PRISON 


Kenneth Thompson, The n University, Anne R. Edwards, Monash University, Mel- 
England on bourne, Australia 

















THE UNIVERSITY ACCOUNTS OF ORGANISATIONS 


Peter W. Musgrave, Monash University, David Silverman, Goldsmith's College, 
Melbourne, Australie "London, England 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATIONS Ear GHG TONS 


Anthony J. Elger, Aberdeen University, Arlene K. Daniels, Scientific Analysis Cor- 
poration, San Francisco, U.S.A. 














TRADE UNIONS CLIENTS AND ORGANISATIONS 


Richard Hyman and Robert Fryer, Warwick J. B. McKinlay, Paman of Sociology 
University, England Boston University, Massachusetts ; 
















Processing People: Cases in Organisational Behaviour 


416pp Price £6.95 Hardback binding Feb 1975 
ISBN 0 03 910147 9 


See this title soon, at your local bookshop, or, in cases of difficulty 
write for an inspection copy to Colin Dann, Publicity Manager, at 
the address below. Please quote reference H.R.W.1 with your reply. 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
120 Golden Lane, London ECIY OTU 







Sociology as 
Social Criticism 


T. B. BOTTOMORE 


Professor of Sociology, University of Sussex 


The essays in this study, published mainly during the last ten 
years, embody a conception of sociological thought as a critical 
analysis of social theories and doctrines, social institutions and 
political regimes, and recent social movements, They extend the 
author's previous writings on classes, élites and politics and 
analyse some of the problems of socialism in the late twentieth 
century. The relationship between sociology, political ideologies 
and political action is discussed, drawing upon the author's 
experience of the radical movements of the 1960s and their 
temporary eclipse. 

Tom Bottomore is the author of Sociology: A Guide to 
Problems and Literature, Critics of Society and Classes in 
Modern Society. 


£4-25, Paperback £2:10 


A Sociology of 
Organisations 


J. E. T. ELDRIDGE 
Professor of Sociology, University of Glasgow 


A. D. CROMBIE 


Austratian National University, Canberra 


Although sociologists differ in their choice of topic, the concepts 
that they employ and the analytical procedures that they adopt 
sociology’s contributions to the study of organisations are of 
major importance. In this study the authors convey a sense of the 
theoretical and empirical diversity that exists. Among the topics 
discussed are the purposes of classifying organisations in 
particular ways, the issues raised by the existence of many varied 
and often competing organisations in Industrial societies, and the 
relationships between an organisation and Its environment. 


£4-25, Paperback £2-30 
Studies in Sociology: No. 8 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 


A Social Atlas of London 
J. W. Shepherd, E. J. Westaway, and T. R. Lee 


The maps in this atlas cover many aspects of London: its historical 
development, its transport networks, and the distribution of social classes, 
ethnic groups, housing, health welfare, education services, and poverty. 

It will appeal to students of planning, urban geography, urban sociology, 
urban politics, and social administration. £4:95 paper covers £1-95 








Explanation 


‘Edited by Alan Ryan 


This addition to a well-known series follows the pattern of the previous 
volumes. The editor’s introduction discusses the philosophy of the social 
sciences and relates it to the pars he has chosen for reprinting by 
Alasdair MacIntyre, Martin Hollis, George C. Homans, R. P. Dore, 

J. W. N. Watkins, Maurice Mandelbaum, Steven Lukes, Ernest Nagel, 
Charles Taylor, W. G. Runciman, and Alfred Schutz. Paper covers 90p 
Oxford Readings in Philosophy 


Embattled Reason 
Essays on Social Knowledge 
Reinhard Bendix 


‘A studied, thoughtful inquiry into the basic problems of the nation today, 
suggesting viable alternatives, which has been written for the profession as 
a whole, but is highly usable for sociology of knowledge, theory, problems, 
or methods courses. ... A first-rate book by a first-class mind which 
should be read by all sociologists.’—Choice £440 paper covers £2-30 
OUP New York 


An Introduction to the Study 
of Man 
J. Z. Young 


‘In its combination of biological erudition, concern for profound issues, 
scientific and social, sensitivity to the problems of mankind and not least 
to values and aspirations, this is a work of rare distinction.’—Nature 
£1:95 Oxford Paperbacks 








Inspection copies of these books are available to lecturers wishing to con- 
sider them for adoption as required texts. Please write to Oxford University 
Press (UPS), Ely House, 37 Dover Street, London WIX 44H. 
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THE IDEA OF 
SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 


Papers in Honour of ROBERT K. 
MERTON 

Edited by LEWIS A. COSER, State 
University of New York, Stony 
Brook. The unique collection brings 
together 21 original essays In con- 
temporary sociological thought and 
empirical research, all written by 
major sociologists and Inspired by 
the work and intellectual Influence 
of ROBERT K. MERTON. Thevolume 
Is being published In celebration of 
Professor Merton’s sixty-fifth birth- 
day. The essays are major new 
statements on a broad range of 
topics, many of them will give 
students a sense of both the frontiers 
and possible future concems of 
sociological thought and research. 
To be published May 1975, 

Price: £8-10 


MASTERS OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL 
THOUGHT 


IDEAS IN HISTORICAL AND 
SOCIAL CONTEXT 

Under the General Editorship of 
ROBERT K. MERTON, Columbia 
University, this book written by 
LEWIS COSER presents a com- 
prehensive history of social theory 
through a study ‘In depth of 12 
outstanding social theorists : Comte, 
Marx, Spencer, Durkhelm, Simmel, 
Weber, Veblen, Cooley, Mead, Park, 
Pareto and Manheim. Professor 
Coser does not merely summarize 
the formal propositions and theoreti- 
cal structures of each master; rather, 
using sociological concepts and 
techniques, he examines the social 
and intellectual milieu in which the 
theorists emerged. 

Price: £6:36 Hardback Edition 
£3-90 International Edition 


For further information on our 
SOCIOLOGY lists, please contact 


HARCOURT, BRACE 


$ JOVANOVICH LTD, 
24-28, Oval Road, London NW1 

























































James Cook 
University of 
North Queensland 


Senior Level Position 
in Social Work 


Applicants should have a doctoral 
degree (or its equivalent in research) 
teaching experience, and a pro- 
fessional background in social work. 
Preference will be given to appli- 
cants with previous course work 
and research in another behavioural 
science, such as psychology, socl- 
ology,or anthropology. The appointee 
will assume general responsibility 
for developing a degree programme 
In social work, combining relevant 
academic courses and fieldwork. 
Initially, the appointee will be 
responsible to the Head of the 
Department of Behavioural Sci- 
ences, and will be expected to par- 
ticipate In multidisclplinary course 
offerings (psychology, sociology 
and anthropology) of that depart- 
ment 


According to quailfications and ex- 
perience, the appointment will be at 
the following rank: Professor — 
$A22,750; Associate Professor — 
$A19,600; Senior Lecturer — 
$A16,400— $17,900. In addition to 
salary a locality allowance of 
$A142 p.a. for a married male or 
$A71 p.a. for a single appointee is 
payable. 


Conditions of appointment include 
F.S.S.U. type superannuation, study 
leave, invalid pension scheme, 
housing assistance and allowance 
for travelling and remova! expenses 
on appointment. 


Further details and application 
forms obtainable from the Assocl- 
ation of Commonweatth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, London 
WC1H OPF. 


Applications close on 30 June 1975. 





THE FAMILY AS PATIENT 


by Professer H. E. Richter 


Professor Richter argues that mental illness is a socially, economically even 
historically conditioned state, and that treatment should start by encouraging 
social, rather than personal awareness. 

“Dr Richter i is refreshingly encouraging to social workers whose less formal 
counselling often recurs in the crisis intervention work of probation, or 
marriage reconciliation.” Probation 

Hardcover: £3.50 285647660 Paperback: £2.00 285647571 


IY AND ORDER 


7 by Sir Herbert Read 
i A collection of Herbert Read’s most influential essays, including “MY B 
i) ANARCHISM” written in 1966. They all share a common “‘political’’ theme, 

but their significance is universal — as for Read there was no barrier between |Ñ 

M| public and personal politics, or between politics and aesthetics. 4 

vi “There is no doubt that Read had a significant influence on British anarchism | 

| during the mid-twentieth century.” Nicolas Walter, Editor New Humanist 

mi Hardcover: £3.00 285 64768 7 Paperback: £1.50 285 64769 5 


THE COLONIZER AND 
THE COLONIZED 


: by Albert Memmi Introduction by Jean Paul Sartre 

B) Written before the outbreak of the Algerian war, this book remarkably h 
Hi predicted both its outcome and aftermath, and stands today as one of the most 

| powerful and psychologically penetrating studies of colonial oppression ever 


written, 

m| ‘Readers of Frantz Fanon will recall the name of Memmi, like Fanon, one of 
p| the first voices out of North Africa to confront colonialism both intellectually 
Mm) and practically.” The Guardian 

z cages, £2.50 285 647709 eiga as I. 50 285 ell 7 











AND EVOLUTION | 


; by Professor Marcel Cohen 
A comprehensive examination of the origins and development of language, 
underlining i its close connection with sociological changes from one 
4| generation to the next. 
| Hardcover: £3.00 285647792 Paperback: £1.50 28564778 4 
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GOD'S BLUEPRINTS 


A Sociological Study of Three Utopian Sects 
JOHN McKELVIE WHITWORTH 
Simon Fraser University, British Columbia 
Foreword by Professor David Martin 


‘Mr Whitworth’s careful and sensitive discussion . . . throughout he distances 
himself admirably from his subject matter... his scholarly standards are 
Impeccable’.—Bryan Wilson, New Statesman £7-50 


URBANIZATION AS A SOCIAL 
PROCESS 


An Essay on Movement and Change in Contemporary Africa 


KENNETH LITTLE 

University of Edinburgh 
A clear and informative study of the significance of urbanization for social 
change in sub-Sahara Africa. West Africa writes: ‘It is one of the few books 
which extracts valid generalizations from the continent as a whole...a 


remarkable amount of information and analysis.’ 
The Library of Man £3-20, paper £1-80 


EAST AFRICAN SOCIETIES 
AYLWARD SHORTER 


The Pastoral Institute of Eastern Africa, Uganda 


An up-to-date view of East African societies as modern social anthropologists 
describe them. Dr Shorter treats the background questions of ecology, demo- 
graphy and history. He describes the process of urbanization and the rural 
revolution, as well as trends in marriage and family life, in education, and in 
religious Ideas. The Library of Man £3:-20, paper £1°50 


BEYOND THE SOCIOLOGY 
OF DEVELOPMENT 


Economy and Society in Latin America and Africa 


EDITED BY IVAR OXAAL, TONY BARNETT and DAVID 
BOOTH 


Respectively, University of Hull, University of East Anglia and University of Hull 


The contributors are sociologists, anthropologists and economists who share 
the belief that work in the ‘sociology of development’ during the 1950s and 
1960s was misconceived in Its economic naiveté and implicit metropolitan 
basis, International Library of Sociology £6-95, paper £3-95 
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_ Highly. Recommended 


HUMAN 
SOCIETIES 


An Introduction ta Sociology 


GEOFFREY HURD 

with D. N. Ashton, R. K. Brown, P. Duncan, 
Eric Dunning, 8. W. F. Holloway, Terence J. Johnson, 
Mary Mcintosh, Sami Zubalda 





‘This -book deserves a wide readership. First it fe un- 
commonly good value for money. The authors have 
packed it full of interesting material from pre-literate and - 
Industrial societies. Second, while there are nine authors 
they have produced a book that has been edited into an 
easily, read whole. This amenable attitude typifies the 
content. This is expansive, optimistic sociology. It sticks 





to a factual analysis — of the crucial institutions of . - 
human societies . .. It deserves to be extensively . - 


.used in schools ‘and colleges of education and 

- elsewhere, not only as an Introduction to 

_ sociology but as a basis for =e many courses that 
..now.draw on the subject .. . Solid stuff and 
highly.recommended:’ 

` — Marten oun The Times Educational Supplement 


2% B £3.25, paper £1.60 


> Lecturers and teachers are invited to write for inspection 
7 copies. to Broadway House, Reading Road, Henley-on- 
ar Thames, Oxon, RG9 1EN f 
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* Obituary—Maurice Freedman 


Sex discrimination among university teachers: a British-American 
comparison 
Tessa Blackstone and Oliver Fulton 


Urban sociology in an urbanized society 
Rosemary Mellor 


A classificatory scheme for occupations 
D. Knights 


Social characteristics of an élite-in-formation: the case of Nigerian 
university students 
James O'Connell and Paul A. Beckett 


Reliance on formal written law, and freedom and social control in the 
United States and the People’s Republic of China 
Harold E. Pepinsky 


3 The committed: preliminary reflections on the impact of the kibbutz 
socialization pattern on adolescents 


gh. Kahane 


Kuhn, paradigms and sociology 
Christopher G. A. Bryant 


COMMENT 
Relative deprivation and social movements: a cautionary note 
Roy Wallis 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Annual subscription £7-50 ($20.00) post free Single copies £2-20 


The Person in the Sight of Sociology 


“COLIN FLETCHER: 
University College, Cardiff 


In this book the person Is characterized by what is Inherent in a social 
being. The author holds that for sociological purposes, the person must 
be seen as perfect and In his discussion of this theory he claims that a 
change In vision Is appropriate for the sociologist’s critical engagement 
In the world. £3-50, paper £1:50 


Durkheim on Religion 
A Selection of Readings with Bibliographies 
and Introductory Remarks 


EDITED BY W. S. F. PICKERING 
` University of Newcastle upon Tyne 
New Translations by Jacqueline Redding and W. S. F. Pickering 


A selection from Durkhelm’s brilliant and controversial work on religion, 
beginning with early reviews and proceeding with articles and extracts 
from books, presented in order of original publication. Included are 
pieces on Durkhelm’s thought by Van Gennep, Goldenwelser and 
Stanner, £6-95 


Reading Castaneda 
A Prologue to the Social Sciences 


DAVID SILVERMAN 
Goldsmiths’ College, University of London 


By using material from Castaneda’s book, David Silverman seeks to intro- 
duce the student to some central epistemological issues in social sclence. 
He encourages the student's interest in the basic issue of making sense 
together as a social organized activity. £3-95, paper £1:95 


The Foreman 


DAVID DUNKERLEY 
University of Leeds 


Although the role of foreman is a familiar one, little of the Information 
available on the foreman has been integrated into one text. This volume 
is such a codification. Based on the work of researchers from many 
disciplines, It employs a sociological framework to account for the 
peculiar strains, conflict and ambiguities assoclated with the foreman’s 
role. International Library of Sociology £5-95 


ROUTLED G Emm 


Class in a Capitalist Society: a study of 
Contemporary Britain 


John Westergaard and Henrietta Resler 


An outstanding analysis of class inequality, conflict and 
compromise in modern Britain. The authors have assembled a 
huge body of statistical and descriptive information hitherto 
unavailable in a single book—to which they have applied a 
Marxist perspective £5.50 


Change Choice and Conflict in 


Social Policy 
Phoebe Hall, Hilary Land, Roy Parker and Adrian Webb 


This important and stimulating new book studies the reasons 
behind the introduction and modification of social policies. The 
authors devote a major section to detailed case studies of clearly 
identifiable changes in national social policies since the end of 
the last war. Within the broad conceptual framework that has 
been developed, middle range propositions are formulated about 
how and in what particular circumstances certain issues attain 
predominance over others and become the source of new policy. 
£7.00 £2.90 paperback 


| Hidden Myth 


Structure and Symbolism in Advertising 


Varda Langholz Leymore 


In this highly original work, the author applies a structuralist 
approach to the study of advertising. One of Dr Langholz 
Leymore’s interesting conclusions is the discovery that a 
structural analysis of as highly sophisticated a subject as modern 
advertising, reveals very much the same systems of relationships 
and fundamental rules of construction as are found in tribal myth 
or Greek mythology. £4.50 


Heinemann Educational Books 
48 Charles Street, London W1X 8AH 








ECONOMY | 
AND SOCIETY . 


A Journal which provides an international forum for scholarship and analysts In the social 
sciences. The generalist focus is an attempt to break down the barrlers that divide the social 
disciplines of anthropology, economics, history, political studles and soclology. 


Articles in Volume 4, 1975, include: 

Carchedi On the economic Identification of the new middle class 

Reproduction of social classes at the level of production relations 

Bradby The destruction of natural economy 

Levine Social theory and social action 

Luporini Reality and historicity: economy and dialectics in Marxism 

Williams Facing reality—a critique of Karl Popper’s empiricism 

Gallissott ‘Precolontal Algeria i 
Annual subscription £7.50 (post free) or US $20.00 (air service included). All back issues are 
available at, £7.50 per volume or £2.20 each. Subscription orders and enquiries to: Sub- 


scriptions,*Routledge Journals, Broadway House, Reading Road, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon 
RG9 TEN; or 9 Park Street, Boston, Mass 02108. 
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Notes to Contributors 


All contributions and correspondence should be addressed to the Editor, 
British Journal of Sociology, London School of Economics & Political Science, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, WC2A 2AE. 


Contributions should follow the style of the Journal as closely as possible. 
Manuscripts should be typed on A.4 paper (if possible) in double spacing on 
one side of the paper only. Contributors should read the NoTEs printed in 
the first number of this volume. A copy of the NOTEs is available from the 
Editor at the above address. i 


All books for review should be sent to the Associate Editor at the above 
address and NOT TO THE PUBLISHERS. i 


Printed in England, Second class pos e paid at New York, N.Y. 
U.S. Mailing Agent: Air and Sea reiht Inc., 527 Madison Ave., New York N.Y. 10022 
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Obituary 


MAURICE FREEDMAN, 1920-1975 


The death of Maurice Freedman in London on 14 July 1975 at the 
early age of 54, brings so heavy a burden of loss to so many that one is 
reduced in the first place to mere enumeration. Freedman’s death robs 
Oxford of a distinguished Professor of Social Anthropology, All Souls 
of a Fellow who had made a deep mark on that sodality in the brief 
period of five years, the London School of Economics of an outstanding 
governor and colleague, the Jewish Fournal of Soctology of its editor, and 
the British Journal of Sociology of one of the most sage, concerned and 
tenacious members of its editorial board. The world of learning in 
Britain, North America, Continental Europe and both east and western 
Asia mourns an outstanding social anthropologist—perhaps the most 
sociological of all our anthropologists—a distinguished Sinologist, an 
expert in race relations, a sociologist of religion, a dedicated student of 
Jewish affairs, and one of the finest critical and exegetical minds of the 
modern social sciences. More than all this, he was a man of wide and 
strong friendship, a defender of the republic of learning who would serve 
in its ranks to the point of exhaustion. What he meant to his parents 
and Judith, his wife and equal scholar, cannot properly be assessed 
even by one who had for long the enduring pleasure of admission to his 
hearth. 

Since its foundation twenty-five years ago, the British Journal of 
Soctology has always intended an ecumenical approach to its subject 
matter, open to all work properly to be called sociological and recog- 
nizing, what is the relevant point here, that the frontier between what is 
conventionally called sociology and what is social anthropology is a 
matter of convenience, convention, and the division of labour, not of 
substance. This was Freedman’s position: in it lies the great significance 
of his contribution to this journal. (On a personal level it was also what 
made his work in a long-running seminar at L.S.E. conducted by Isaac 
Schapera, Freedman and the present writer so fruitful.) 

Freedman was a product of Jewish East London who left Hackney 
Downs for a shortened degree course in English at King’s College, 
London. From King’s he entered the artillery and three years of his war 
service were spent in India. After the war he came to L.S.E. in the 
Anthropology Department as a graduate student, and L.S.E., despite 
absences in Malaya, Singapore, Yale and Cornell, was to be his home 
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for the next fifteen years—Lecturer in 1950, Reader in 1957, Professor 
in 1965. In these years the relations of departments and students— 
undergraduate and graduate alike—in anthropology and sociology were 
very close, and it was often easy to forget where the formal frontiers ran. 
In his latter years at the School he served as an Academic Governor 
and member of the central committees which carried L.S.E. through 
the time of troubles from 1966 to 1970. His wisdom, devotion, patience, 
firmness and sense were unvarying and the debt owed to Freedman in 
these years by L.S.E. is incalculable. His stance was always centred on 
the issues of free and responsible scholarship, and he never permitted 
disagreement to interfere with personal esteem or, indeed, assistance. 
Equally, friendship would not move him to condone delinquency or 
failure of standards. 

Of the three qualities which make for greatness in a scholar, Freed- 
man was pre-eminent in two and distinguished in the third. His mind 
was of great beauty; swift, spare, comprehensive and judicious, and his 
wit contributed constantly to its work. He had the true justice which 
combines charity with rigour and constant, scrupulous attention. He was 
more original intellectually than has always been realized, both in the 
choice of the issues that concerned him—the choice always seemed 
obvious after it had been made—and in his handling of these issues. He 
made no parade of his technique, his theoretical capacity and imagina- 
tion. Indeed, the spare virtue of his prose, its implied assumption that 
all readers moved at his level, disguised his creativity from the pre- 
tentious. No one who studied with him could doubt it. 

He had, indeed, some of the qualities of his great friend and one of 
the founders of both the British Journal of Sociology and the Jewish 
Journal of Sociology, Morris Ginsberg. But unlike Ginsberg, he was not a 
man given to despair or resignation, but to resolution. There is no space 
here to explore his published work—the writer hopes to attempt that 
elsewhere—or to document his loves for his country and the English 
tongue, for China, for certain aspects of the French mind. The British 
Journal of Sociology can only hope to maintain for the future something 
of his steady inspiration. 

Donald G. MacRae 
LS.E. 
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Sex discrimination among university teachers: 
a British-American comparison 


INTRODUOQTION 


In recent years great concern has been expressed in the United States 
about opportunities for women in the universities and this has led both 
to government intervention and to internal measures to stamp out sex 
discrimination. In the United Kingdom such concern as has been 
expressed has not yet been translated into action.1 In this article we 
attempt to discover whether the difference in the degree of concern 
and activity in the two countries is justified or not. We examine for 
both countries the proportions of university staff who are women and 
consider whether rewards in the profession in terms of pay and promo- 
tion to senior grades are distributed to men and women equally. Where 
this is not the case, we consider how far it can be justified in terms of 
the differential qualifications or performance in their jobs of women 
compared with men. Finally, where the qualifications and performance 
of women are different from those of men, we put forward some tenta- 
tive ideas to explain why this occurs. The evidence on which the article 
is based is drawn from national surveys of academics in both countries 
undertaken in 1969.8 


FINDINGS 


In both countries, women form a small minority of university teachers: 
in the U.S. only 12 per cent of our sample of academics are women, 
and in the U.K. only g per cent are women. Does this indicate that 
women are discriminated against in the process of recruitment? In 
order to answer this question we require more information on the pool 
from which university teachers are drawn. In the United States 49 per 
cent of undergraduates are women, whereas in the U.K. the figure is 
only 30 per cent. The proportion of postgraduates who are women is 


* Tessa Blackstone 3.8c.(soa.) PH.D. Lecturer in Social Administration L.S.E. 
+ Oliver Fulton B.A. m.A. Assistant Research Sociologist, University of California, 
Berkeley 
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dramatically lower in both countries: 28 and 16 per cent respectively.§ 
How far this decline in the proportion of women reflects discrimination 
in the procedure for admitting graduate students and how far it is the 
result of a lower application rate by women, we do not know. We sus- 
pect that overt discrimination against women at this stage is relatively 
rare; but more subtle factors may operate within the universities which 
could both improve the chances of men over women in obtaining 
graduate school places and result in fewer able women applying than 
able men. To speculate, one of the most important of these could be a 
difference in the degree of sponsorship and encouragement given to 
men by their teachers compared to that given to women. Similar factors 
may be at work at the next stage, in the transition from graduate 
student to university teacher. Sponsorship is particularly important in 
the U.S.A. where, traditionally, posts are seldom nationally advertised, 
but are filled instead via the operation of complex professional networks. 
In Britain, where there is a more formal and, in principle, more open 
system of appointing staff through newspaper advertisements to which 
anyone may reply, active sponsorship whereby the teacher finds a place 
for his or her student may be less crucial; but a cool testimonial can be 
equally damning in either country. 

For whatever reason, far fewer women hold university posts than 
men. It appears from a survey of applicants for university posts in the 
U.K. that in this country far fewer women apply for posts: indeed, the 
proportion of women applicants who obtain jobs is no different from 
that for men4—which suggests that overt discrimination at this stage 
too is unusual. Similar evidence is not available for America, but it is 
clear that ‘affirmative action’ programmes have been able to discover 
a large number of fully qualified women, many of whom would not 
previously have applied. One reason for the small number of women 
applying is attrition due to marriage and childbirth. Itisnotuncommon, 
especially in the U.S., for graduate students to have a child before 
completing their degrees. The solution of part-time employment is 
unattractive to universities and hard to reconcile with the demands of 
an academic career. 

We turn now from the question of first recruitment to the profession 
to that of the subsequent fate of women recruits. Table I makes it clear 
that women enter the profession in smaller numbers but that in both 
countries they obtain promotion much less frequently. In the U.S.A., 
only 5 per cent of full professors and 10 per cent of associate pro- 
fessors are women, whereas among the lowly and impermanent 
grades of instructor and lecturer the proportions rise to 28 and 25 per 
cent respectively (almost as high as the proportion among graduate 
students). In the U.K., 1 per cent of professors and 6 per cent of readers 
and senior lecturers are women, whilst this is true of 11 per cent of 
lecturers and 22 per cent of the miscellaneous category of others below 
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TABLE 1 Grade by sex and sex by grade 





























U.K. 1969 
Grade Men Women % Women 
Professor 1g 2 I 
Reader or 34 ws 
Senior Lecturer 21 13 6 
Lecturer 64 78 $ II 
Other 2 7 22 4 
Total 100% 100% (All grades: 9) 
(2,371) (231) 
U.S.A. 1969 
Grade Men Women % Women 
(Full) Professor 34 13 5 
Associate Professor 23 18 10 
Assistant Professor 28 32 14. 
Instructor 8 22 28 
Lecturer 4 9 25 
Other 3 6 24 
Total 100% 100% (All grades: 12) 
(139,051) (19,792) 








Smallest unweighted N is: (U.K.—women) 153; (U.S.A.—women) 2,885. 


the lecturer level. Care must be taken in making comparisons between 
the countries, but one might argue that the general position of univer- 
sity women in Britain is slightly more favourable in this respect than in 
America. Thus, whereas 13 per cent of women are full professors in 
America, 15 per cent occupy those senior posts in Britain (professors, 
readers, or senior lecturers) which are equivalent to American full 
professors in that they constitute the top third of teaching staff. On the 
other hand, the highest rank in Britin, with all its special prestige and 
power, is even more exclusively a male preserve than the highest rank 
in the U.S. 

Connected with the lack of promotion of women is their lower pay. 
Table IT shows just how large the differences® are in the salaries of men 
and women at various ages. Not unexpectedly, the discrepancies are 
greatest in the older age groups; they are also, except for the oldest 
group, greater in the U.S.A. than in the United Kingdom, again 
suggesting that women there tend to be in a less advantageous position 
in relation to men than in Britain. 
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TABLE 11 Average salaries by sex and age, U.K. and U.S.A., 1969 














Ages U.S. ($0003) U.K. (£0008) ; 
Men Women Ratio Deficit» Men Women Ratio» Deficit» > ` 

61 and over 18:3 1455 79% 21% . . 
51-60 189 12:9 68% 32% } 41 gt 76% 24% 
41-50 173 1x2 71% 29% 36 27 75% 25% 
31-40 135 103 76% 24% 26 22 85% 15% 
30 and under g8 81 83% 17% r7 r5 88% 12% 
All ages 152 11:3 74% 26% 28 22 79% 21% 








s For U.S.A., 61 and over, 51-60, etc.; for U.K., 60 and over, 50-59, etc. 

b Women’s salary as percentage of men’s salary. Deficit = 100%-—Ratio. 

Smallest unweighted N is: (U.S.A.—women, 61 and over) 247; (U.K.—women, 

51 and over) 28. A 


On first examination these differences in rank and in pay are striking 
indeed. However, to what extent can these two populations of men and 
women legitimately be compared? For instance, their age distributions 
are different; but we have seen that large salary discrepancies still show 
up when we compare groups of men and women of similar ages. (There 
are equally sharp discrepancies in rank when age is ‘controlled’.) 


TABLE 111 Percentage of university teachers who are Professors (U.S.A.) and Professors, 
Readers, or Senior Lecturers (U.K.) by subject and sex, 1969. 














4 
: U.S.A. U.K. 
Subject Men Women Men Women 

Applied science 37 18 33 (0) 
Medicine 27 4 40 (24) 
Pure science 37 16 gI 15 
Social science 39 15 38 25 

Education 26 15 

Social work 24 14 
Humanities 32 II g2 4 7 
All subjects (including 
education and social work) 34 13 34 15 





Smallest unweighted N is: (U.S.A.—women, applied science) 36; (U.K.) N’s less 
than 20 are bracketed. 

The unweighted base numbers for the U.K. halves of Tables III to V are extremely 
small. Many would probably fail tests of strict statistical significance. The reason is 
not any deficiency in the sample but the very small number of women in the total 
population of certain subject and age groups. The findings are remarkably con- 
sistent in their implications. We believe that these tables provide a reasonably 
accurate description of the status and pay of British women academics as a whole. 
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Secondly, men and women tend to teach very different subjects:? if 
these subject fields have different rates of promotion or salary levels, 
part of the differences between the sexes might be accounted for.® 
Table III shows that this is not the case with respect to promotion. 
In the United States there are no subjects where women’s chance of 
promotion, relative to men in the same subject, is appreciably better 
than among university teaching staff as a whole—except in education 
and social work, where the proportion ofwomen reaching professorships 
is no higher than elsewhere, but the proportion of men is noticeably 
lower. These are low status subjects—a fact which is probably connected 
with the high proportion of women employed in them; men teaching 
here suffer accordingly, but women do not benefit from their larger 
representation. One other striking feature of the American figures is the 
low proportion of women in medicine who are professors—the propor- 


~ tion is low for both sexes, but remarkably so for women. In Britain, 


by contrast, medicine, together with social science, is a field where a 
relatively high proportion of women have achieved promotion. In 
general, in Britain the fields where women appear especially unsuccess- 
ful are applied science and the humanities—the fields where they are, 
respectively, least and most well represented. It is not hard to devise 
post-hoc explanations to fit this finding: where women are few, as in 
applied science, they are probably perceived as too deviant to fit 
senior roles; where they are (comparatively) numerous, and especially 
in traditionally ‘female’ fields such as the humanities, they may also be 
more inclined to accept the ‘traditional’ female role of ‘nurturer’ and 
teacher rather than researcher and head of department. But any such 


- speculative explanation must also cope with the differences between 


the U.S. and U.K.: further research is needed. 

Subject variations, then, are not enough to explain the difference 
between the sexes in access to promotion: nor do they alter the findings 
described so far with respect to pay. But there are other differences 
between the sexes which might explain different pay and promotion 
rates—for example, the level of qualification attained. In both coun- 
tries, women academics are, on paper, less well qualified professionally 
than men. In the United States, 62 per cent of men academics, com- 
pared with 36 per cent of women, hold the Ph.D. degree—which is 
effectively a requirement for promotion to a ‘ladder faculty’ position 
in that country’s universities. In Britain, the Ph.D. is not a formal 
prerequisite for a regular position, although its importance is increasing: 
here 54 per cent of men and 40 per cent of women hold the doctorate— 
a much smaller sex difference than in the U.S.A. In Britain, where 
bachelors’ degrees are graded, it turns out that men, again, are some- 
what better qualified than women: 40 per cent of men and 35 per cent 
of women academics obtained first-class degrees, and 74 per cent of 
men and 67 per cent of women obtained a first-class, an ‘upper second’, 
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or an undivided.second-class degree.” In the United States there is no 
comparable measure of undergraduate achievement, ‘but as a rough 
guide to the prestige of degrees we examined the type of institution 
where they were obtained: again, men were somewhat more likely 
than women to have obtained both their bachelor’s degree (31 per 
cent against 23 per cent) and, for those holding it, their Ph.D. degree 
(62 per cent against 57 per cent), from large, high-prestige universities ; 
* 35 per cent of women and 28 per cent o men obtained their first 
degrees from four-year colleges. ` 

Thus, women do appear to be T less well qualified than 
men; but except in the case of Ph.D. attainment in the U.S., which at 
first glance may be crucial, these are not very sizeable differences when 
compared to those in status and salaries. However, we havé examined 
the achievements of those with equivalent qualifications; we found 
that among the best qualified men and women there were still almost 
equally sharp differences, both in promotion rates and pay, to those 
found in the overall population in Tables I and II. We must look else- 
where for a possible explanation of the discrepancy. 

The most obvious place to look for such an explanation is in the 
actual achievements of academic staff in teaching and research. For, 
according to the received wisdom about academic careers, while 
qualifications are a necessary condition for appointment and promo- 
tion, achievement, especially in publication, is what actually determines 
success, The tendency of women academics to emphasize teaching 
rather than research has been noted in several studies.1° Whether this 
tendency is a result of what can in any way be regarded as free choice, 
or is, on the contrary, the consequence either of differential socialization 
or of unequal opportunities and constraints, is by no means so certain. 
Our own samples of academic men and women show the same differ- 
ing tendencies in both countries; and these can be seen both in their 
expressed preferences and in their research productivity, as measured 
by their publication of articles and books. In all subjects and in both 
countries men turn out to have published, age for age, somewhat more 
articles and more books than have women. In some subjects, such as 
humanities, the difference is very substantial, with men publishing 
two or three times as much; while in others, such as social science, the 
sexes are much closer together and the difference is of the order of 
20 per cent. In the United States, women balance this underemphasis 
on research by teaching on the average 15 per cent more hours per 
week, although in Britain men teach more hours than women in all 
subject areas except social science.11 These behavioural differences are 
paralleled by the sexes expressions of preference: in the United States, 
women tend to define themselves as much more oriented towards 
teaching, and less towards research, than do men—although in this 
respect the between-sex differences within subjects are no greater 
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than the surprisingly largé between-subject differences within either 
sex (the British sample were not asked a comparable question). The 
important question here is whether these differences between the sexes 
are sufficient to explain differences in promotion to high rank and high 
salaries, given that profession success is achieved primarily by publica- 
tion and not by teaching.12 

TABLE Iv Grads by sex, age and publications: U.K., U.S.A. 1969 


U.K.: per cent who are Professors, Readers or Senior Lecturers; U.S.A.: per cent 
who are full Professors f 





i : PUBLICATIONS* 
Age » High Medium/Low ` Low/None All 
z M Ww M f Ww M Ww M Ww 

















(a) UK. 8 
Under 40 27 (22) 12 6 3 — 12 4 
40-49 74 (a1) 68 (40) 23 (27) 60 go 
50 and over 85 (55) 67 (55) 44 (46) 73 5I 
All ages 56 31 31 23 7 8 34 15 
(b) USA. . 
31-40 16 7 3 2 I o 9 2 
41-50 62 25 28 q 16 3 48 12 
Over 50 84 54 59 25 38 10 74 32 
All ages 51 33 17 10 8 2 34 13 











a ‘Publications’ is an index combining book and recent article publication in the 
U.K.: in the U.S.A. it is based on all forms of publication published or accepted in 
the last two years. The groups ‘high, medium and low’ were derived differently for 
the two countries. The U.K. sample was divided into three roughly equal groups in 
size, the top third forming the ‘high’ category, and so on. The U.S. sample was 
grouped according to arbitrarily chosen numbers of publications; the third category, 
as the name indicates, had not published anything in the last two years. Thus com- 
parisons should not be made between the two countries with respect to overall 
publication rates on the basis of these tables. 

Smallest unweighted N is: (U.S.A.—women, over 50, high publications) 67; (U.K.) 
N’s less than 20 are bracketed. 


Despite women’s generally lower interest and achievement in 
research there are, of course, some women whose primary orientation 
is towards research and who publish large numbers of articles and 
books. One might expect these women, at least, to be getting commen- 
surate rewards in terms of promotion and high status. In Table IV 
we compare like with like, by controlling for publication rate among 
men and women in both countries, and show that women are not in 
fact promoted in the same proportions as comparable men? In the 
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British sample, the numbers of women in the various categories are 
dangerously small for the percentages to be reliable; but the general 
tendency is clear. There are practically no combinations of publication 
rate and age in which as many women hold senior rank as do men; and 
indeed we have inspected these few cells, and in almost every case 
fewer women than men have reached the rank of professor. In the 
United States, where the sample size is larger, there are no age or 
publications categories in which the proportion of women who hold 
the rank of full professor even approaches that of men. Indeed, once 
past the age of 40 (before which promotion to full professor is evidently 
rare), women have a smaller chance of becoming professors compared 
not only with men with equivalent publication records, but even with 
men in the next lower publication category. In other words, even when 
they run twice as hard they do not quite reach the same spot. 

- Table V shows similar results. In both countries, men’s average .„ 
salaries are consistently higher than women’s—at every age level, and 


TABLE V Average salary by sex, ags and publications: U.K., U.S.A. 1969 
(a) U.K. (£000’s) 








PUBLICATIONS 
Age High Medium Low All 
M W Df M W Dg. M W Dg. M W Dg. 








Under go r8 — — r8 (1-7) 6% 16 (1-4) 12% 17 r5 r% 
30-39 27 (24) 1% 26 (2:3) 12% 29 (21) 9% 26 za 15% 
40-49 39 (31) 21% 36 (2:7) 25% go (24) 20% 3:6 (27) 25% 


5oandover 4:3 (3'3) 238% 38 (3:1) 18% 3:4 (3:2) 6% 4:0 (3'2) 20% 








All ages 34 29 15% 28 24 14% 23 r9 17% 28 a2 21% 





(b) U.S.A. ($000"s) 








PUBLICATIONS 
Age High Low None All 
M W Df M W Df M W Df M W Dyf. 





Under 30 I5 104 10% 103 92 11% 88 77 12% g8 81 17% 


31-40 153 129 16% 125 104 17% 105 92 12% 135 108 24% 
41-50 IQ'l 14°7 23% 147 11°7 20% 127 10:0 21% 179 12:2 29% 
50 and over 20:2 16:4 19% 164 19:1 20% 14:0 108 23% 187 197 27% 
All ages 179 15:0 16% 1392 114 14% 109 g2 16% 15:2 11-9 26% 








a Deficit calculated as in Table II above. 
Smallest unweighted N is: (U.S.A.—women, under 30, high publications) 20; (U.K.) Ns 
less than 20 are bracketed. 
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for every category of publication—with the women’s deficit ranging 
from around 10 per cent at the beginning of their careers to 20-25 per 
cent at the peak in the forties and fifties. Moreover, while the original, 
first-level comparison between men’s and women’s salaries appeared 
to show that there was a larger discrepancy in the United States than 
in Britain (see the ‘all’ column in this table), when we control for 
publication levels it seems that, allowing for the slightly unreliable 
numbers of women in the British sample thus subdivided, the two 
countries look very similar. For instance, taking those with high publi- 
cation rates—who are perhaps the most important subjects for com- 
parison, in that these are the people most likely to attract esteem in the 
academic world as at present constituted—in both countries the dis- 
crepancy between salaries rises from 10 per cent or 11 per cent in the 
earliest years of professional life to 23 per cent at the peak level of 


„ difference (the forties in America, and the fifties in Britain). ‘Con- 


trolling’ for publication rates in this way does somewhat reduce the 
overall difference between the sexes (the latter having been as high as 
29 per cent); but a deficit of one-fifth to one-quarter of male salaries is, 
to put it mildly, quite substantial. In the case of the most productive 
women it is hard to see any easily justifiable reason, unless it is claimed 
—on good evidence—that the quality of their work is generally inferior. 
We know of no evidence that this is the case.13 


CONCLUSION 


This paper has presented what we regard as prima-facie evidence of 
discrimination against women in British and American universities— 
that is, we have shown that women, including those whom, to judge 
by their research output, it would be insulting to dismiss as lacking 
motivation or commitment to their work, are not rewarded for their 
achievements to the same degree as comparable men. There are, of 
course, problems in defining what we mean by discrimination, and 
we can imagine a series of objections (or excuses) to our blunt state- 
ment. Rather than tackle this question head-on, it seems worthwhile 
to try and sketch out some of the mechanisms (whether these are called 
discrimination or some less value-laden term) by which women come 
to receive unequal rewards—many of which we have touched on 
already. We discuss first the mechanisms which we see as common to 
both countries, and then some of the possible differences between the 
two, ending with a speculative glance at the future. 

These mechanisms of discrimination can be divided into two types: 
namely, structural and institutional factors connected with the educa- 
tional system and the academic profession in particular, and secondly 
what we may call non-institutional factors—that is, those caused by 
the values of the wider society, both directly, and as internalized by 
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women. Of course, the institutional factors which we describe here are 
partly a reflection of the underlying societal values. This is important 
from a policy. point of view since merely manipulating the institu- 
tional structures—in this case opportunities and working conditions 
for women in universities—may have only limited impact so long as 
the underlying ideological and value systems are unchanged. Neverthe- 
less, one of the premises on which this article is based is that institu- 
tional structures, which are after all easier to modify by administrative 
or legislative change, do make some difference. Action to change them 
is surely worth taking, but it would be foolish to expect that this in 
itself, without wider societal change, will radically change the position 
of women in our educational institutions. 

In our earlier article!4 we listed some of the institutional factors 
connected with the low recruitment of women: e.g., differential treat- 
ment of the sexes in secondary school (or even earlier) and conse- 


quently different subject choices; women are discouraged from a wide ~ 


range of high-status subjects with relatively good job opportunities, 
whereas men are only dissuaded from low-status, ‘unacademic’ subjects. 
Secondly, women are less encouraged to enter college or university, to 
undertake graduate work, and to enter the academic profession, and 
not only by informal and subtle means. Quotas and other forms of 
overt discrimination have been used, both in admissions and in the 
granting of financial aid,15 and women find it hard to obtain sponsor- 
ship, which is important for obtaining one’s first job. Many of these 
conditions can be modified (and already have been in the United 
States) by such measures as anti-discrimination legislation, affirmative 
action programmes, special counselling and assistance programmes 
for women students, and finally, when once the recruitment of women 
begins to rise, the self-reinforcing effect of providing increasing numbers 
of female advisers, sponsors and role-models. 

Similar processes apply with respect to promotion and to salary 
levels. We have seen that both publication rates and sex play large and 
independent parts in determining promotion rates, but it is still true 
that the two are related. Women tend to publish less than men, even 
when one takes into account the fact that they are concentrated in 
subject fields with lower average rates of publication, and they also 
spend more time teaching undergraduates than do men. Women’s 
comparatively high emphasis on teaching at the expense of research 
stems, no doubt, partly from genuine preference, but also from un- 
conscious absorption or resigned acceptance of a role to which not all 
are necessarily better suited.!6 Our findings have made it clear that a 
teaching emphasis is not preferred by all women, despite the stereotype, 
and that a neglect of research is damagingly consequential for the 
careers of those who choose or are forced into it. 

Secondly, women tend to work part-time more often than men. 
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Some American universities have begun to recognize the difficulties 
of part-time work, by permitting part-time staff to hold tenured posts 
(previously reserved for full-time employees), and by allowing propor- 
tionally more years before part-time staff must submit their achieve- 
ments to review. But this is a partial and arguably regressive solution. 
For one thing it accommodates to the basically unsatisfactory state of 
affairs whereby women are disproportionally liable to need to work 
part-time, for reasons such as undemocratic family structure and inade- 
quate public provision of child-care facilities. Secondly, for as long at 
least as most academics continue to work full-time, part-time work is 
not very adequate: ‘keeping up with the field’ is a major exercise in 
itself which can_only be fitted in at the expense of other inescapable 
activities; and, besides suffering extra strain, part-time workers tend 
to miss the more leisured academic socializing and gossip from which 
. ‘new research ideas often come. 

However, we have seen that such differences between the sexes as 
part-time work and lower publication rates are not enough in them- 
selves to account in either country for lower promotion rates and salary 
levels. Indeed, they and a host of other variables can be taken into 
account simultaneously and sex alone still has a substantial residual 
effect, which can be ascribed to discrimination. Indeed, shortly after 
these data were collected, many American universities pleaded guilty, 
explicitly or by implication, to the charge of discrimination.1’ There is 
the clear implication from our findings, therefore, that British univer- 
sities, despite their superficially more equitable appearance, are equally 
liable to conviction on the same charge. It seems that measures to reduce 
inequity, whether legislated or internally devised, are needed in Britain 
too. 

When we speak of discrimination by institutions, we do not neces- 
sarily imply that all of the otherwise unexplained differences we have 
found result from gross expressions of anti-female prejudice by indivi- 
dual members of those institutions. The figures we have just given are, 
after all, the outcome of thousands of separate decisions by as many 
thousands of academic men and women in ad-hoc appointment and 
promotion committees, who have to weigh up candidates’ past con- 
tributions and future promise in a whole range of diffuse job-require- 
ments, without clear and universal criteria for weighing even the most 
specific achievements such as publications. In such situations, inter- 
mittent, mild and largely unconscious prejudice, which may emerge 
in such mild but damaging forms as the ‘invisibility effect’ ,18 could easily 
account for the differences we have just found. 

All such mechanisms, though occurring inside the institution, are 
inextricably intertwined with women’s role in the larger society. Unless 
the various burdens and role-expectations of marriage and child- 
rearing are distributed more evenly, and are generally seen to be so, 
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we can expect differences by sex to persist.1® More generally, so long as 
men must, while women may, have careers, there are a host of decision- 
points where men are sustained by the expectation that they will con- 
tinue, while for women the decision to move on is problematic: they 
always have the option of abandoning their careers for the socially 
approved role of housewife. From early in their lives women learn from 
the surrounding culture different modes of behaviour and of self- 
assessment: they learn that self-confidence and ambition are often dis- 
approved and they lose confidence in themselves. Thus, many do not 
apply for jobs which they might easily get and which they could per- 
form well: there is evidence that women in high-status jobs are far more 
likely than men to have been persuaded or invited to apply but that 
they perform equally well in jobs into which they have been ‘pitch- 
forked’, even though they had thought themselves underqualified or 
incapable.20 Secondly, in both Britain and America we have found 
that women tend to be more satisfied with their (lower) salaries, and 
to some extent with their jobs in general, than comparable men: they 
may earn less and be promoted less fast, in part, because they are 
prepared to settle for less.21 

What, if anything, distinguishes the two academic systems we have 
been discussing? Superficially, women seemed to be somewhat better 
off in the U.K. than in the U.S.A. in terms of salary differences—and 
to a slight degree in rank also if one compares the three senior British 
ranks with an American full professorship and ignores the tiny number 
of women occupying British professorial chairs. But the two systems 
turned out to be fairly similar when we looked at the success of staff 
with comparable achievements in research publication. In other words, 
there is roughly the same degree of net ‘discrimination’ in both systems; 
but, as we suggested in our earlier article, the British system is not so 
heavily polarized; women tend to be less exclusively involved in teach- 
ing, to do more research, and so to be promoted more, even if less than 
they would be if they were men. 

If there has been relative complacency about the possibility of dis- 
crimination against women in the universities in the U.K., this is, we 
suspect, mainly due to the fact that, just as in the United States until 
recently, the academic profession is still perceived as having a set of 
values which are in direct opposition to discrimination. Universities are 
(with justification) regarded as relatively liberal institutions, and there- 
fore anxious to follow socially just policies and practices and recruit- 
ment is more soundly based on the meritocratic principle than in many 
other occupations. Indeed, as we suggested earlier, the universities are 
probably more successful than most other occupations in reducing 
inequality between men’s and women’s salaries. 

What can we predict about the future for women in the two countries’ 
universities? The data analysed here were collected in 1969, before the 
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women’s movement began to make a large impact on American univer- 
sities, and before federal intervention and affirmative action pro- 
grammes began. In the years since then, the position of women—both 
their overall numbers and their representation at higher ranks and 
salary levels—has improved a little overall;?2 but there is still a long 
way to go. In these respects, Britain is further behind: the women’s 
movement is smaller and younger and no anti-discrimination legisla- 
tion has yet been enacted. Both of these will have some impact in due 
course; in the U.S.A. the growth of unionized collective bargain- 
ing (if it continues) may help to equalize salaries, and remove their 
negotiation from the individualized and confidential form which has 
apparently worked to the benefit of men. But such changes do not 
affect the underlying causes of discrimination: they simply damp down 
their effects. We believe that really sizeable changes in the position of 
academic women can only follow, or at best coincide with, equally far- 
reaching changes in the two societies’ values and in the general social 


position of women. 
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Urban sociology in an urbanized society 


The argument of this paper falls into three broad sections: firstly, an 
outline of the intellectual crisis confronting urban sociologists; secondly, 
an account of the direction taken by British urban sociology; and lastly, 
a discussion of the statement of ‘metropolitan dominance’ and its 
implications for the study of settlements. The emphasis of this theory, 


derived from the experience of the under-developed countries, is on the ~“ 


uneven development of metropolitan centre and provincial satellites. 
Communities are defined by their differential access to resources, and 
these variations in conditions of existence are the generators of differing 
cultures. It is argued that sociology has to take account of these varia- 
tions in social experience that are so marked even in a country as com- 
pact, centralized and as urbanized as Britain. 


THE CRISIS OF URBAN SOCIOLOGY 


Sociologists of the nineteenth century were in no doubt as to the impor- 
tance of urbanization in the transformation of Europe. Some of the 
key concepts of classical sociology—class, gesellschaft, anomie, individua- 
tion and rationalization, derive from their analysis of the experience 
of the new urban populations. The emphasis differed; for Marx and 
Engels, for instance, the towns were an indispensable environment for 
the generation of revolutionary consciousness, whereas for Ténnies 
the metropolis was Gesellschaft, a state of being that would prevent a 
genuine communism; but for them all, the city was a source of eco- 
nomic, political and cultural change. But no ‘urban’ sociology came 
out of this interest and concern. To these men the modern world was 
becoming an urban world, and the new science, sociology, was thereby 
an urban science. Indeed, it was Weber in the lecture-papers subse- 
quently published as The City,! who effectively dismissed a sociology of 
urban communities. 

Weber’s argument would seem to be this. The modern city had its 
origins in the medieval community of burghers, a free association of 
citizens. This community was marked by relative autonomy and a 
* Rosemary Mellor B.A. pie.re. Lecturer, Dept. of Sociology and Social 
Anthropology, University of Hull 
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completeness in its institutional spheres. Here, for a unique moment in 
time, at the watershed between feudalism and capitalism, public and 
private interests fused, in that each individual’s interests depended on 
the defence of the walls of the community. So Weber terms this total 
social system a ‘community-association’. But these communities of 
traders had only a limited independence and autonomy, rapidly became 
the basis of the nation state and succumbed to a supra-urban imperi- 
alism. They became the residence of kings and emperors, standing 
armies, national and international bureaucracies and were themselves 
divided by class divisions. 

With this loss of autonomy came the breakdown in the integration 
of the different aspects of social life that had characterized the guild 
city. Residence, occupation, religion, politics, legal and military obliga- 
tion, all ceased to be aspects of a total social experience and had to be 
considered as orders of a social structure extending far beyond the 
urban area. As the populations of the cities no longer shared in this 
total experience and as the aggregate of buildings making up the city 
no longer had the same, or any, significance for them, the city ceased 
to be a relevant unit of analysis for sociology. In the modern world, the 
dimensions of class and status, and not locality, were the basis of com- 
munity formations within the framework of the nation state. By these 
criteria of community autonomy, social integration and individual 
relevance, the age of the city was at an end. 

In situations like that of France, where international labour migra- 
tion has coincided with an upheaval in the rural economy, or in any of 
the countries of the underdeveloped world, sociological interest in 
urbanization remains strong. But in Britain, usually considered a fully 
urbanized society, in that, in addition to the high proportion of the 
population actually resident in cities, few areas have escaped incorpora- 
tion into the urban economies, most sociologists would probably share 
Weber’s attitude to locality as a frame of reference. It is regarded as a 
primitive category of only occasional relevance in a world of instant 
communications, near total annihilation of space, international flows 
of capital and resources and impressive centralization and control. 
Students of communities have accordingly been pushed into defensive 
positions, seeking justifications for community studies and searching 
for the ‘urban’ dimension to social existence. 

Most urban sociologists are themselves now convinced of the explana- 
tory inadequacy of ‘urbanism’ and ‘urbanization’ and the ideological 
inference in their use as categories of analysis in sociology. There 
would be little dispute with Castells’s statement 


Toute évolution de la dimension et de la différenciation d’un groupe 
social est elle-même le produit et l expression d’une structure sociale 
et de ses lois de transformation.? 
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The urban, the local, the immediate context of experience, is seen as 
derivative from structural changes in the society as a whole to which 
analysis must always be referred. Cities in the contemporary Western 
world appear as ‘a mirror of abstract impersonal forces—of history, 
class structure and culture’.® 

At the same time, however, there has been growing awareness by 
social scientists of the local and regional differentials in society. Post- 
war development in Britain has widened the regional disparities in 
wealth, prestige, employment opportunities and environment,‘ so that 
a life-span spent in one of the provincial towns of the north shows only 
a passing resemblance to one spent in the ‘Golden Circle’ of metro- 
politan England.5 We are not a uniformly urbanized society with the 
same endowment of resources, but a society comprising many com- 
munities, some diffuse, others compact, some very large, others hamlets 
and villages, with different opportunities for their populations and with 
a. differing sense of community and culture. In acknowledgement of 
these differentials new specialisms in the social sciences have emerged 
in recent years: regional and urban economics, for instance,* and the 
study of local government and regionalism in political studies.” Only 
in sociology has there been little interest in the comparative study of 
communities within the national society. 

At the same time there has been a growing public concern with the 
direction of change in the cities. The ‘urban crisis’ has become a cliché 
of the political platform as investment in community resources has 
altered in pattern and quickened in pace. People in British cities have 
experienced relatively rapid changes in their environment postwar as 
the economy has been regeared to growth and mass consumption. 
Immigration, the consequent competition for housing space and 
educational facilities, slum clearance, decay in the twilight areas, 
town centre redevelopment, road programmes, land and house prices, 
have all become ‘political’ issues, i.e., those considered of direct appeal 
to the mass of the population. It seems as though the failings of capital- 
ism as a productive system are most readily apparent at this level, the 
level of the local community, the immediate environment with which 
we are all confronted. Although few groups of the population are any 
longer permanently or continuously resident in the one community, 
local places are substantially the environment of our everyday lives 
and, as such, an important basis of our experience and our conscious- 
ness of social reality. They are, in short, the world we live in. From 
this derives so lively a sense of an ‘urban problematic’. 

It is evident that the concerns of the citizenry are bound up with 
everyday experience of urban living in ways in which Weber did not 
envisage. Weber swept away the ecological argument as it had been 
phrased by Simmel, and, in so doing, overlooked the possibility that 
the resources of the urban environment might themselves become the 
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basis of class divisions, and the city defined for its citizens by the locally 
restricted allocation of urban resources. The everyday world of the 
_ local community has a significance quite other than that of citizenship. 

A possible justification for community studies might therefore be their 
focus on ‘the concrete problems of life’ (Reich) and on ‘the welter of 
daily experience’ (Mills)8 and a specifically ‘urban’ sociology directed 
to the exploration of the situations with which individuals are con- 
fronted in the urban context. Only if the connection is established with 
‘the banal, primitive, simple everyday life and wishes of the broadest 
mass of the population in all the specificity of their situation in society’ 
and ‘the objective sociological process’® can this urban problematic be 
: restated. 

Urban sociologists are therefore in a dilemma. The preoccupation of 
their colleagues with the dimensions of class, prestige and power, and 
_ their general disinterest in urban affairs, have to be set against a wide- 
* spread statement of the problem of our times as an urban problem. One 
response has been a movement away from the main-line sociological 
issues into the concerns of urban policy and community planning, 
thereby accepting that indeed our problems are ‘urban’ problems, and 
as such are questions of administration and reorganization of the 
cities themselves. More commonly, urban sociologists would answer 
their colleagues’ arguments that the adoption of an urban perspective 
only disguises the authentic source of inequalities lodged in the impera- 
tives of the capitalist system by pointing to this widespread awareness 
of the defects in the urban world. They would claim that the provision 
and allocation of community resources has so blurred the inequalities 
deriving from the relations of production that a field of study can be 
delineated on this basis. The confusion is there in the real world: 
individuals do not directly experience the objective contradictions of 
class society, instead they encounter the irrationalities of local and 
national bureaucracies, the particularism of local politicians and the 
special circumstances in the local provision of community resources. 

Finally there is the view that the issue of the cities is an ideological 
statement, ‘a last protecting illusion in the crisis of our time, that it is 
not capitalism which is injuring us, but the more isolable, more evident 
system of urban-industrialism’,11 and as such is worthy of exploration 
in a critical sociology. Only now is there awareness of the perpetuation 
of the attitudes of the liberal middle classes of Victorian England to 
their cities in the environmental professions.11 

Whatever the response, sociologists have been handicapped in the 
inadequacy of their theories as to the relation of urbanization, con- 
sidered as the transformation of living conditions in society, to condi- 
tions of the social structure. More specifically, until recently, little 
attempt has been made to link urbanization with political economy: 
to connect the urban realm with definite relations between societies, 
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and within the one society, between its constituent communities. For 
too long urban sociology has been dogged by the chimera of a universal 
urbanism to be defined in purely sociological terms. 

The subject disappoints in that its theoretical statements appear 
arbitrary and one-sided, and with only limited relevance for an under- 
standing of the impulses behind urban change. Some, indeed, so con- 
tradict common experience of city life as to amount to total mystifica- 
tion.12 At a time when other traditions of research—history, political 
studies, economics—are increasingly turning to urban studies, and 
when urban research commands increasing investment from the State, 
urban sociology is neither respected in sociology, nor with authority 
in this research. 

Urban sociology had its origins in the translation of European 
sociology into the context of the American colleges and universities in 
the early years of the century. There was a cross-fertilization between 
the ideas and assumptions of Social Darwinism, pragmatism, and the 
sociology of Ténnies, Simmel, Weber, Durkheim, in Chicago under 
the direction of Small, Thomas and Park, which was to yield a dis- 


tinctively urban sociology. Three features of their approach concern us 
here: 


(i) Their adoption of the city and urbanism asa frame of reference. 
Urbanization was considered as an autonomous process and source 
of social change, and urbanism as the expression of modern culture. 
Change in society was initiated by the cities through their diffusion 
of the culture engendered by the association of individuals in certain 
conditions of existence. 

(ii) An acceptance of a dualism between country and city, rural and 
urban. Despite acknowledgement of the controlling activities of the 
city over its hinterland, the two were considered to be radically 
different cultures, two ways of life. The urban-rural typology, sub- 
sequently modified by the rural-urban continuum, was a theory of 
development parallel to that derived from Parsons’ pattern variables 
and in stark opposition to any Marxist-based theories of develop- 
ment. 

(iii) The conceptualization of the city as ‘an externally organized 
unit in space produced by laws of its own’ (Park, 1915), an organic 
entity of sufficient unity to command its own future. In effect, 
changes in the urban environment, a context so governing individual 
experience as to set the pace and direction of change in society, were 
explained by the process of urbanization itself. 


This initiated a line of analysis which Marxist sociologists have not 
hesitated to denote as ideological.18 The urbanism thesis deriving 
directly from the working assumptions of classical sociology, empiricism 
and the study of the ‘social’, meant the ‘concentration of study on 
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rather definitely bounded units of experience’ (Small), and the ‘urban’ 
as the immediately apparent context of individual association, became 
the realm for the investigation of ‘the actuality of concrete life’ 
(Simmel).14 Cities therefore could be studied in themselves and urbani- 
zation as a process independent of capitalism as a productive system. 
Not only was sociology as an academic discipline narrowly defined 
so as to exclude the issues of power and scarcity, but the ‘social’ became 
both ‘communal’ and ‘personal’. Weber’s concept of social action— 
‘oriented to the past, present and expected action of others’; Ténnies’s 
‘relations of affirmation’, and Simmel’s concept of ‘sociation’, linked 
with the concerns of the American pragmatists for consensus and 
communication, meant that sociology became the study of relation- 
ships ‘which involve both mutual recognition and the sense of some- 
thing shared or held in common’. In consequence, the realm of urban 
, sociology was restricted to the study of ‘community’ and ‘community’ 
became the world of women and children. In assuming communities 
to be traditional complexes of relations of natural will there was a 
refusal to acknowledge that ‘... urbanization ought more logically to 
represent a peculiar form of community formation rather than com- 
munity destruction’.15 
The exclusion of the issues of scarcity and power from inquiry has 

had devastating consequences for the study of cities which derive from 
the effective exercise of power in the centralization of resources, and 
themselves create a new scarcity, land. 


BRITISH URBAN SOCIOLOGY 


At the time Glass published her critique of the parochialism of domestic 
urban sociology (1962), and advocated a convergence between the 
study of urban diffusion and the sociology of development, there was 
full acceptance of the ecological tradition as the basis for urban studies. 
Glass’s critique was itself premised on the assumption that the urban 
was denoted by a contrast with the rural, as environment, which in a 
long developed society had become a trivial distinction. As she acknow- 
ledged, ‘it is the regional distinctions which are clearly noticeable 
at first acquaintance, it is the class distinctions which are paramount’. 
Urban sociology in an urbanized society had become an irrelevant 
pursuit, and instead attention had to be turned to ‘cities both as 
instances of and contributors to social change’.16 

Subsequently, however, there has been a reorientation of British 
urban sociology towards the study of the urban community as a politi- 
cally defined arena of conflict within which competing interests dispute 
the allocation of a limited range of resources. These resources include 
urban space and environment, and the full range of -community 
services. The statement ‘. . . there is a class struggle over the use of 
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houses, afd... this class struggle is the central process of the city 
as a social unit’,!? deriving from a study of race relations in the twilight 
zone of Birmingham, became the reorienting principle for urban 
studies in the Welfare State. 

The starting point for Rex’s designation of housing classes had been 
the observation of the differences in access to resources of housing and 
education facilities between immigrant workers and their local counter- 
parts. Seemingly equivalent status in the labour force did not open up 
the same opportunities for the two groups in the urban context because 
of housing policies, which, directly or indirectly, gave preference to 
the established and local households. There seemed, therefore, grounds 
for a distinction between the class struggle deriving from work-place 
relations and that emerging in the conflict over housing space within 
the city. In particular the local working class had gained access to 
housing of a standard incompatible with their control over the means 
of production, whilst the immigrant worker was excluded from new 
housing and restricted to the twilight areas. There is here a recognition 
that access to community resources, what Castells terms ‘collective 
consumption’ does not derive straightly from the relationships of 
production. 

The themes indicated by Rex for urban sociology—that of the alloca- 
tion and use of scarce resources in the urban environment, and the 
constraints operative in the urban system, have been amplified by 
Pahl. Urban sociology becomes the sociology of constraint: “The basic 
framework for urban sociology is then the pattern of constraints which 
operates differentially in given localities.’18 

Marked inequalities in claim over investment into community 
resources have meant unevenness in their distribution; this, taken 
together with the tax of distance, has meant differential access to 
facilities by different groups in society. A low level of command over 
space—that is, an income too low to open up access to a wide range of 
community facilities—imposes yet another handicap on the poor in 
society. Urban sociology has to focus on the politics of the allocation 
of collective resources in space. In particular, attention is to be directed 
towards the system managers, the local technocrats and social gate- 
keepers, who mediate in the allocative processes of the ‘socio-spatial or 
socio-ecological system’.1° 

Clearly the sociological tradition associated with Weber whose 
themes are those of inadequacy, class, power and conflict, has replaced 
the alternative tradition on which ecology and community studies had 
been based. The small-scale focus on neighbourhood and domestic life 
castigated by Glass in earlier urban studies is dropped in favour of 
political analysis of the urban community as a social system defined 
through the conflict over resources that are intrinsic to that locality— 
its land and property. Although the parameters for class conflict are 
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prescribed nationally, the city remains an arena for struggle in so far 

as these resources are allocated locally. A local social unit, or com- 

munity, is therefore defined by conflict, not consensus, a political 

‘Struggle in which local resources are the subject of negotiation and 
threat and temporary truces, and in which the professions’ intervention 
may be crucial. The city is no longer the autonomous community- 
association as defined by Weber, but, as at Birmingham, there is 
demonstrably a local social unit which has meaning for its inhabitants 
through its being a material resource. 

The British sociologists therefore would claim a middle ground 
between Weber’s rejection of the urban community as a unit of socio- 
Jogical interest, and the ecologists’ dismissal of society beyond the urban 
limits as irrelevant to urban analysis. They acknowledge the impact of 
nationally determined policies for intervention into local markets, and 
yet refuse to overlook the particular circumstances of allocation of 
tesources in the community. In a measure a balance is held between 
the local and the national, and between the premise of class as the base 
category of existence, and that of community or place. 

However, in reacting against the aimlessness, and possible triviality 
of the community studies initiated by the Chicago School, an unneces- 
sarily restrictive approach may have been adopted. This sociology of 
constraint, with its emphasis on material conditions and indices of 

» inequality in life chances loses sight of ‘the interactions of men’s 
experience’,2° the world of the men in the street. The main emphasis 
has been on the distribution of resources and facilities at the interface 
between the ecological and political systems—that is, ithas been directed 
towards those who control or allocate rather than those who experience 
such control. Should we not be looking closer at the ways in which 
people, not planners, adapt, respond to, and make use of their com- 
munity? There is a greater emphasis on the system, and its manage- 
ment, than on the men and women within it. We need to bring the 

s people back in, to deal with ‘the specific way [they] enter into these 
definite social and political relations’. Although the situations in which 
individuals must act are predefined for them in situations of constraint, 
they must realize the situation in their actions, apprehend on their 
own terms the action possible in given circumstances. 

British sociologists cannot yet escape the charge of parochialism. 
The use of systems analysis in indicative: there is an inference that the 
urban system may set the parameters for explanation as it did for the 
Chicago School. Halsey’s comment, ‘There is no city which is either 
autonomous or internally homogeneous. It cannot be the analytical 
unit for all life chances’,#1 indicates the unease prevalent among socio- 

, logists. Moreover the concern is still with domestic issues—poverty 
in the inner cities, race in the twilight areas, community development in 
the inner cities, the failure of the local executives in their professional- 
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ism to redress inequality on the ground. But all these questions are 
issues which must raise further questions about national policies for 
investment and growth, and the metropolitan society’s command over 
international resources. This is particularly so in the case of housing. 
The personal world of home and family life is at the mercy of inter- 
national swings of fortune in that policies for housing expenditure are 
governed by national status in world markets. The most important 
of ‘urban infrastructural investment’ issues is not in this respect ‘urban’. 
What is lacking is a working theory based on a historical analysis 
of the British experience of urbanization, which necessarily must relate 
diverse urban communities to their sources of capital and supply. 
Urbanization means dependence—on other workers, on other centres, , 
and the hinterland of nation and world society. It also means dominance, 
as resources, capital and labour are drawn into the centre—first from 
country to town, then from satellite territory to metropolitan society,, 
and concurrently from the towns to the metropolitan regions them- 
selves. It is these relations of urban community to nation and world 
society that have been left unexplored and yet it is these that must 
underpin any more localized sociology. This investigation must proceed 
before ever internal differentials in the allocation of resources are 
considered. And these differences between places are not random, nor 
their derivation to be ascertained by empirical inspection of their 
condition now: they are firmly rooted in the specific relationship each “ 
local area has had, and must have, to the national and international 
disposition of capital, labour, control and resources, through time. 


THE THEORY OF METROPOLITAN DOMINANCE 


There is a widespread view in sociology that local studies are not a 
legitimate method of sociological analysis; in general, Weber’s argu- 
ment is accepted. Loss of autonomy and completeness of social experi- 
ence, with mass urbanization and the growth of the nation state, means * 
that the latter forms a more relevant aggregate of analysis. They are, 
however, to be used as ‘the source for overall images of society... as 
reference points for doing other research, and for... commentaries 
on society at large.’22 A survey of family life in Hull therefore has 
wider applicability, and a community study in Bethnal Green has 
findings generalizable to ‘working-class families’, irrespective of their 
local circumstances. The local variations in resources, environment, 
opportunities and culture within the society are disregarded. And yet 
in any examination of the British experience of urbanization, it is easy 
to demonstrate how each place has had a special occupational history, 
and has stood in a specific relationship to ‘society’ throughout its life , 
cycle. The uneven distribution of the resources of labour and capital 
has meant wide variations in the conditions of existence, in experience 
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and in culture. Some of these differences in culture are subtle—as 
between Manchester and Leeds; others are brutal, as from Glasgow to 
Surrey. The specific and regional cultures of Britain have maintained 
“a relative autonomy despite the small size of the country and the 
centralization of authority. 

It is all too readily assumed that we live in mass societies in which 
local differentials in culture are survivals, soon to be obliterated, and 
not societies which might better be analysed in terms of metropolitan 
dominance and provincial dependency, in which pre-existing variations 
deriving from the relational position of one community vis-a-vis the 
others are continually being reactivated. Even in a country as com- 

pact and highly centralized as Britain, the continual recreation of 
locally based cultures cannot be overlooked—the ‘Mersey Beat’ from 
Liverpool, the gangs of the Glasgow housing estates, Welsh and Scot- 
fish nationalism, Geordie pride and truculence—the peripheral regions 
and provincial communities outside the Golden Circle of metropolitan 
England are generating cultures as pervasive as those from the heart 
of metropolis—whether West Indian Reggae, Cockney skinheads, or 
Hampstead socialism. If culture is taken to be ‘a system of concepts 
which stand in symbolic relationship to our experience, as well as 
fashion it for us’,23 then it must be considered in the context of the 
differential opportunities for social experience derived from the shifting 

t relationship between peripheral community and metropolitan centre— 
between localism, or provincialism, and (national) hegemony. 

The idea of metropolitan dominance is not new, but the use made 
of it by Frank*4 is. Stein had revived the term (attributed to Park) to 
denote the impact of urbanization, industrialization and bureau- 
cratization on the communities of America, but he uses it within the 
context of the mass society theme.®5 But for Frank, strongly influenced 
by the experience of post-World War II Latin America, dominance 
from the centre becomes the process by which the peripheral com- 

r munities are restructured; concurrently, the centre, metropolis is itself 
transformed. He sums up his own thesis as: 


That in chain-like fashion the contradictions of expropriation/ 
appropriation and metropolis /satellite polarization totally penetrate 
the underdeveloped world creating an internal structure of under- 
development.?6 [Emphasis mine. | 


Not a quiet disintegration of the world into an amorphous undiffer- 
entiated penumbra to the metropolitan centre, but a polarization which 
is replicated down the chain of expropriation, world, national, provin- 
cial, local—at each level, there is a community which replicates the 

, contradictions of capitalism. The global relations of imperialism are 
recreated with increasing intimacy as beads of a chain from world 
metropolis to remote hamlet. And, at the same time, metropolis and 
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satellites are in a state of tension and antagonism as metropolitan 
centre draws farther away from provincial community. Frank poses 
the same political issues so tortuously considered by Tönnies. But 
whereas Tonnies could only foresee the dissolution of the older social* 
groupings, including local communities, and their substitution by the 
institutions of the modern state centred on the metropolis,2” Frank’s 
model embraces the re-creation, not the dissolution of community 
formations, and reverses the impulse of change from centre (metropolis) ; 
to periphery (rural-satellite-province). 

However, only the looseness with which Frank employs his master 
terms ‘surplus expropriation/appropriation’, and ‘metropolis /satellite 
polarization’ allows him to speak both of spatial relations and the 
relations between social classes in the same terminology. This weakness” 
was early seized on by Mexican critics, and it can rightly be argued 
that ‘the collapsing of social relations and spatial relations into the 
same vocabulary denotes a lack of concreteness, or in other words,* 
that a substantial residue remains to be properly explained.’28 Equally, 
the flaccidity of the analogy of colonization and underdevelopment, as 
used by, for instance, Clark and Carmichael for the black ghetto, has 
subsequently been exposed by writers as diverse as Oppenheimer and 
Tabb.%® Unlike a typical colony, the ghetto has no existence prior to 
capitalist urbanization, and no possibility of territorial control. The 
appeal is emotive; the designation of the ghetto as colony impedes 
progressive analysis of the context by which blacks are bound to 
limited neighbourboods in the cities. 

And if the language of dominance/dependency, metropolitan /pro- 
vincial polarization is to be carried from the experience of the under- 
developed world back into the metropolitan societies, which super- 
ficially at least has attractions for insurgent planners, further correctives 
may have to be enjoined. There is another argument, which can be 
validated by the many community studies undertaken by sociologists 
in both America and Europe. The centralization of control over 
resources in the exercise of dominance from the centre, prevents aware- 
ness of this wider social reality, in that capital and control both become 
invisible hands, not evident in everyday experience. Metropolitan 
dominance in Britain, at least, has acted to truncate the locally based 
provincial class systems, and so for the antagonisms of class are sub- 
stituted the small scale gradations of provincialism. The head of the 
local status ladder is seen as the head and his position is seen to be 
realizable, in that many of the present occupants of a high position in 
the local status hierarchy are known to have had humble origins. And 
so an image of boundless opportunity is built up. Only in rare instances 
has the expropriation been live, as in the nineteenth-century Oldham 
described by Foster or mid-twentieth-century Featherstone,3® and a 
sense of common identity overwhelmed these claims of status. In fact 
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the global antagonisms cannot be replicated. The local class structures 
are only pallid versions of the global antagonisms, and so status becomes 
more real than class. 

= In metropolis, the argument must be turned. As Williams, echoing 
Simmel writes: 


In the twentieth century, metropolitan experience has been domi- 
nant. Yet no city, no metropolis is a thing in itself. What the modern 

. city concentrates, both physically and in its dimensions of experience, 
is still a society, a whole society which in fact extends beyond the 
city even while it is dominated by it.31 


; At the very least this indicates that in studying the cosmopolitan exis- 

` tences of metropolis, the immediate reality with which one is con- 
fronted is insufficient as explanation. To paraphrase, the appearance 
of things does not signify their real being. The slum populations of the 

*world cities are in no better position to understand the circumstances 
of their expropriation than their provincial counterparts. For example, 
Stedman-Jones’s analysis of the casual poor shows how socialism failed 
to take root in nineteenth-century London. London did not lead the 
social revolution, but lost the initiative to the provinces—places on 
the periphery such as Glasgow, South Wales, and the North East. 
He concludes “The law of uneven development had worked cruelly 

* against its creators’.82 In the language of Althusser, the economic 
dialectic is never active in the pure state. 


The contradiction between capital and labour is never simple, but 

always specified by the historically concrete forms and circumstances 

in which it is exercised.33 

Analysis of the national society in terms of the differential allocation 
of resources brought about by the exercise of control from the central 
metropolis shows that this contradiction will not be uniformly experi- 
ø enced within the one society. That is, class consciousness will not have 
the same dimensions from one community to another, and classes can 
never be national phenomena. So the comparative study of communities 
within the national society is vital to the understanding of class forma- 
tions, and cannot be dismissed as secondary to the study of the relations 
of exploitation between classes. 


THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SETTLEMENTS 


Since the pioneer work of Christaller, and its elaboration by Lésch, the 

concept of ‘hierarchy’ has been integral to locational studies in geo- 

. graphy and planning. Order, in both the distribution and ranking of 

settlements, within a region, is seen as inherent, indeed rational, to 

the conduct of society, in that activities must necessarily be centralized ; 
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accessibility determines the level of control, or ‘service’, a given settle- 
ment provides. To a geographer therefore the uneven distribution of 
resources between communities and their discrepant growth rates 
comes as no surprise. Marxism, however, has not yet, except inciden- Í 
tally, been concerned with this dimension of inequality within societies. 
The refreshing quality of Frank’s statements is that there is an acknow- 
ledgement of a spatial component to inequality, and an attempt, how- 
ever opportunist this may be judged, to assimilate technically correct 
observations of spatial inequalities within societies to a Marxist theory 
of uneven development. 

From this orientation it is possible to reopen the debate as to the 
continuance of comparative studies of settlements with the following, 
suggestions: 


(i) In principle no distinction need be drawn between metropolis, 
towns and villages: they are all local clusters which present their: 
members with certain conditions of existence and bases of experience, 
and whose history is made up of their interdependence one with 
another. Urban sociology then becomes a specialism in the wider 
context of settlement studies. 

(ii) A comparative, specific, and concrete methodology in which the 
position of the particular community formation in the total produc- 
tive process is taken as the starting point should be adopted. Local , 
communities are to be studied as definite articulations of the social 
structure, contexts specific in their life chances, their class systems, their 
forms of political association, and their cultures, but always in terms 
of their relational situation in a ‘field’ or matrix of other settlements. 
(iii) This matrix of settlements is not random, nor are the variations 
between places beyond scientific analysis. Factors of geography— 
the distribution of the raw materials of economic activity, e.g. water, 
coal, oil; ease of communications and relationships of proximity, as 
for instance between the Thames estuary and Europe, cannot be_, 
discounted. But nor can the control and centralization of resource 
from specific urban centres throughout history. For this reason 

is suggested that a unifying theme for the study of communities could 
be that of uneven development, or more specifically, metropolitan 
dominance. ; 

(iv) As the basis for a typology, it is suggested that the dimensions of 
‘dominance’ and ‘dependence’, ‘metropolitan’ and ‘provincial’, be 
explored. While cities comprise our society, in that in the developed 
world urbanization has become the way of life, any one city is not 
society; some local communities are wholly dependent, others exer- 
cise dominance while themselves dominated. 


As local studies proceed, the need for a typology becomes increasingly l 
evident. To take two examples: the housing class model advanced by 
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Rex and Moore in Birmingham, and the criticisms made by Dennis of 
planning and housing policy in Sunderland. The Birmingham model 
is not only questionable within its own context but cannot be extended 
to other places where immigrants were confronted with rather different 
housing situations, as in either London or Bradford, and have had 
sharply contrasting opportunities for occupational mobility subse- 
quently. What happened in Sunderland was in a measure special to 
the depressed industrial towns of the peripheral regions. National 
housing policies were being implemented by professional groups whose 
criteria for judgement came from metropolitan standards of living, 
and were being applied to a population in a region whose income levels 


; were only 80 per cent of those in the South East. Dennis’s failure to 


place Sunderland in the national context weakens his own analysis,°6 
in that the professions arbitrating over the future of the inner districts 
of the town are made to seem whimsically arbitrary and personally 


j culpable, and not as furthering the hegemony of the directive centre. 


Equally, the local politicians’ attempts to redress the region’s long- 
standing inequalities of opportunity and living conditions in face of 
persistent and bland neglect from national élites got no credit. 

It is not hard to make a preliminary identification of the metropolitan 
centres of the developed world. They are all characterized by high 
rates of economic growth, from which derive labour shortages, inward 
migration, pressure on housing, transitional zones or temporary 
housing and large-scale commercial development backed by massive 
State investment in transportation. In all respects they are different 
from the provincial communities of say, northern England, south-west 
France, or the southern states of the U.S., whose low rate of economic 
growth gives rise to a labour surplus evidenced in their unemployment 
rates, and the outward migration of their young adults. Population 
levels may actually fall, housing markets are depressed; the problems 
are those of environmental neglect and under-use of the human poten- 
tial of the local society. 

These, however, are the symptoms, and some kind of measure ought 
to be found for dependency, as distinct from interdependency. As this crucial 
analytical problem remains unresolved even for the national economies 
of Latin America and the Caribbean,’ it is virtually impossible to 
make a definite categorization for entities (cities, city-regions) which 
neither control their own revenue nor set up the priorities for expen- 
diture. Obviously questions should be directed towards measuring the 
strength of local linkages in the area’s economy: are, for instance, new 
industries being financed locally; is there a local commodity exchange, 
as in the height of Manchester’s command over the cotton trade; is 
existing industry reliant on policy directives from head office elsewhere; 
in what respects is the local economy self-generating ... ? Similarly it 
might be possible to make estimations of the net outflow of ‘the surplus’ 
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from given regions or even areas within the region. But it is plaus- 
ible that in a metropolitan society the most depressed and seem- 
ingly underdeveloped regions might well demonstrate the greatest 
economic autarchy and net inflows of capital in the form of subsidy 
and welfare benefits. In fact these become almost academic questions 
in an economy where land itself is no more than a counter in the trans- 
actions of the major financial institutions, and the multinational and 
national corporations move almost at will across the territorial board. 

Glass, in her review article of 1955, argued for, firstly, ‘a systematic 
outline of recent and present urban Britain, of the variations in urban 
conditions—in environment, institutions, and society’, and secondly, a 
‘concern for the general contours of urbanism’. On the first account, 
there has been an accumulation of raw data in planning studies and 
historical monographs, but without any attempt to pull them together 
into the comparative study she sought. For the latter, the contributions 
have come from writers outside academic sociology.®8 Both the culture 
of cities, and the prevailing attitudes to the modern big city, have been 
ignored in the search for more positive models of urban development. 
And yet the debate as between ‘dependency’ and ‘interdependency’ 
needs to be discussed with reference to the extent of penetration of the 
local and regional cultures of Britain by the culture of the dominant 
bourgeoisies of the national metropole, i.e., that which Wirth denoted 
‘urbanism’. 

Experience of and knowledge about the peripheral regions of Britain 
shows that there is only a limited acquiescence in the metropolitan way 
of life, and its criteria for private consumption, public investment, and 
commercial development policies. At a very obvious level, fashions 
originating in the metropolis are adapted to local conventions and some 
are never adopted at all. In a measure the same applies to local govern- 
ment and local firms, whose investment policies may be governed by 
local and personal considerations. ‘Provincialism’ has come to mean 
this localism and detachment from metropolitan life. The local com- 
munity comes to have its own scales of deference and esteem, built up 
on a wide range of local associations, and buttressed by the local media, 
and there is a widespread but tacit rejection of the metropolitan way 
of life. The active resentment of metropolitan control expressed in the 
nationalist movements of Scotland, Wales or Brittany, is symptomatic 
of the failure of the persuasive hegemony of the metropolis. 

As in 1955, it is evident that a major cleavage in British society is that 
between the provinces and the metropolitan South East, one which, 
moreover, is articulated politically, and may well be met by devolution 
of administrative powers by the State. For the mass of the people, the 
routine and quiet satisfaction of provincial life is far removed from the 
restless cosmopolitanism and search for novelty, as well as the assurance 
of the metropolitan existence. 
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... in the Golden Circle they are aware, and they know that everyone 
else is aware, however much some of the provincials may scoff at the 
idea, that here the national pace is set, and the national trends 
formed . . . the people living here are part of the exclusive set-up.?® 


The chief value of Frank’s approach to Latin American development 
for local studies in the metropolitan societies, is that it refutes, finally, 
the urban-rural distinction on which the ecological theories of the city 
were premised, and indicates an alternative basis for community cate- 
gorization. There may be a distinction between rural province and 
dominant metropolis but it is one that derives from the economic and 
political connections between the two, rather than their ecological 
characteristics. The artificial dualism perpetuated in the idea of urban 
and rural sociologies cannot be maintained: far more important is the 
metropolitan—provincial distinction. Cities depend for their being on a 


p-network of activities that far transcend the boundaries of the urban 


settlement. They are ‘the initiating and controlling centres of economic, 
political, and cultural life that have drawn the most remote communities 
of the world into their orbit, and woven diverse areas, peoples, and 
activities into a cosmos’.40 

On this argument, urban sociology exists in an ‘urbanized’ society as 
‘urbanization’ is never complete. The whole society is not uniformly 
urbanized, and communities have differential experience of the con- 
tradictions of expropriation and centralization. The traditional con- 
cepts of urban sociology take on a new complexion: ‘urbanism’ can be 
considered as the culture of the metropolis, and ‘ruralism’ is associated 
with ‘provincialism’, i.e. detachment and exclusion from metropolitan 
life. Urbanization can be considered either as the transformation of 
places as their status in the matrix of communities is altered, or, alterna- 
tively, as the incorporation of groups in society into the way of life of the 
controlling metropolis, and their acquiescence in the hegemony of those 
institutions dominant in the metropolitan centre. 
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A classificatory scheme for occupations 


The study of occupations has been for long an interesting if somewhat 
chaotic subdiscipline within sociology. Occupational research has 


been conducted from a variety of perspectives: occupational status : 


studies intended to provide illumination of social stratification; attitude 
studies seeking to demonstrate man’s alienation or economic instrumen- 
talism in work; interactionist studies aimed at understanding the way 
in which occupation provides the major source of self-imagery in 
modern society; studies of professions as occupations with a strong 
sense of social purpose and a code of moral ethics to support it; and, 
finally, studies of deviant occupations with the objective partly of 
debunking the latter but largely concerned to illustrate the universal 
applicability, even to the seamier sides of life, of sociological concepts 


and theories. Very little attempt has been made to draw these seemingly ¢ 


disparate and unconnected studies together into a single conceptual 
framework. The objective of this paper is to develop a classificatory 
scheme which may represent a first step on the road to providing some 
general integration of work in this area. 

In surveying the literature three sociological concepts, or what 
Nisbet has termed unit ideas, emerged as dominant theoretical tools: 
community, action and social class, This is not surprising for it is 
plausible to argue that these concepts represent the major contributions 
respectively of sociology’s three grand masters: Durkheim, Weber and 


Marx. A discussion of community and action precedes the development ` 


of a two-dimensional model of occupations. 

The concept ‘community’ has a long and varied history within 
sociology. Its central importance began with its employment as a 
polar contrast to society in the Gemeinschaft (community)—Gesellschaft 
(society) dichotomy of Ferdinand Ténnies in 1887. Gemeinschaft 
(community) was used to signify all ‘intimate, private and exclusive 
living together’. This dichotomy in fact became the major theoretical 
theme within a sociology which was attempting to tackle the problems 
of the growing level of industrialization and urbanization of modern 
complex society. With Durkheim, the ecological basis of the concept 
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was transformed into a more universal essential morality in order to 

accommodate these massive changes in social organization. In this 

version, the concept referred to a community of consciousness whereby 

voluntary moral regulation of each man’s discrete activities was 
guaranteed. While philosophers continue to remind us of the conceptual 
confusion surrounding the term, community has remained of central 
importance throughout modern sociological literature.1 

Within industrial sociology early studies of geographically isolated 
occupational groups like miners, longshoremen, lumberjacks and fisher- 
men fruitfully employed the concept of community. At the time the 
concept appeared to have strong aetiological utility in accounting for 
_the extreme militancy of these occupational groups. Later analyses 

“ suggested caution in attaching too much causal significance to com- 
munity in the explanation of collective action.2 More recent research 
on car workers has shown how highly militant collective action is 

Pevidenced in the absence of any strong feeling of community. 

Use of the concept within occupational sociology removed much 
of its topological bias as it was clear that members of the professions 
exhibited a kind of community of norms, values and beliefs even 
though they were geographically dispersed. Thus geographical propin- 
quity, a necessary condition of community as traditionally used in 
urban studies, was not essential to the emergence of a normative kind 

* of community as displayed by certain occupational groups. A normative 
community would generally assert itself in occupations with a long 
historical tradition of respectability and service to society. Until 
recently this concept of occupational community was only to be dis- 
covered in its empirical concreteness in occupations defined as profes- 
sions. The community of norms, values and orientations of these types 
of occupations were largely transmitted via the professional association. 

Nevertheless, much of the occupational culture would also be interna- 

lized through informal contacts as is done in those occupations which 
~ have developed a normative community in the absence of a formal 
association from which it might disseminate. 

The concept of ‘action’ in some senses has been even more important 
than that of community in the history of sociological thought. This 
is because the concept has become the central focus in a comprehensive 
theoretical framework and one which does appear to be gaining a 
great deal of ground as an alternative to the over-dominant functional 
theory. Recent interest in the theoretical perspectives of symbolic 
interactionism, social dramaturgy, action theory, phenomenological 
sociology and ethnomethodology simply demonstrates that, as Weber 
pointed out several generations earlier, social action is the central 
subject matter of sociology. Within occupational sociology itself the 
concept has featured mainly in those studies stemming from the Chicago 
school and adopting an interactionist perspective.* 
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Although not utilized in the theoretical manner advocated by 
Weber, the concept of social action has been implicitly central to 
many of the occupational studies within industry. This is because a 
dominant theme throughout these studiesë was the problem of indus- T 
trial relations or the collective orientations and actions of shop floor 
workers in response to their situation and relation with employers. 
Whether the response was the rather negative one of establishing group 
output norms, as evidenced in the Hawthorne research, or the more 
positive one of militant strike action, demonstrated in research on 
car workers, one thing was clear—workers were involved in some kind 
of collective action in pursuing their interests. 

I have shown above that the two major components of the typology 
are derived from the theoretical mainstream of the discipline. An’ 
immediate response might be critical of the neglect of social class which 
is by far the most prolific concept within sociology. The criticism is 
accepted and in the final section an attempt is made to incorporate a} 
class dimension but only at the expense of parsimony. In order to dis- 
cuss the simpler two-dimensional model a diagram follows: 














COMMUNITY 

Anomic or Normative or 

fragmented integrated 

Salesmen Hustlers ¢ 
Individualistic Navvies Jazz musicians 
Lecturers 
AQTION 

Collective or Car workers Mine and dock workers 
organized Airline pilots Doctors 








The two concepts now require fresh discussion in the light of the , 
typology. In relation to the community dimension the first point that ` 
requires clarification is the notion of an anomic community. It is not 
meant to imply that those occupational groups falling into that category 
suffer directly from anomie—merely that there is an absence of strong 
occupational norms which could produce a sense of cohesiveness 
above and beyond that which ensues simply from carrying out like 
occupational tasks. These same men may experience strong normative 
integration vis-à-vis some other community, for example, their family, 
neighbourhood or in fact the organizational community of thecompany 
for which they work. 

The normative end of the community dimension is rather more 
problematic for it is not always clear from the literature on community 1 
what are its defining characteristics. Sociologists have often given the 
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impression that one merely intuits a sense of community and that in 

attempting to describe its analytical components one loses any real 
__ notion of it. In these terms it is a kind of ‘gestalt’ for which the separate 
" parts isolated and then summated bear little resemblance to the com- 

plex reality of the phenomenon. 

Unfortunately, no matter how distorting the sociologist’s analysis 
may be, if he is to attempt to create a science of society, he will be 
forced to distinguish the analytical components of the phenomena 
he wishes to understand. In relation to the concept of occupational 
community this already has been accomplished by G. Salaman® who 
enumerates three distinct components. First, members of occupational 

communities identify strongly with their occupational role, i.e., their 
self-image is centred on the occupational role. Secondly, they share 

a reference group composed of members of the occupational community 

and, thirdly, they choose their friends from amongst other members of 
“the occupation and tend not to segregate strongly work and leisure, 
i.e., work is frequently the topic of conversation in non-work situations. 
Salaman then goes on to list the kinds of factors which have previously 
been treated as determinants of occupational communities and he feels 
that these can be reduced to three: the involvement in work tasks, 
marginal status or stratification situation, and the inclusiveness of the 
work or organizational situation. 

Salaman’s work here is extremely useful in that he has clarified a 
concept which has so frequently in the past led to confusion. However, 
a major criticism is that there is a measure of parochialism which 
prevents the analysis from moving outside of the narrow focus from 
which it begins. It is by the use of the further dimensions discussed 
here that it is possible to lead occupational studies back into the area 
of social structure without ignoring the essential social psychology. 

Another problem for Salaman’s analysis is that he errs in the direction 
_ of over-determinism. Had he envisaged the various analytical factors 
“as mutually interactive, he would not have found himself in the em- 
barrassing position of having to assume what had to be explained 
when discussing one of the determinants nor of treating work—leisure 
convergence at one stage as an index and at another as a product of the 
occupational community.” 

Collective action is only analytically distinct from the notion a 
an integrated occupational community. Empirically, it often provides 
the link between intra-occupational symbolic interaction as represented 
by the sociological concept of occupational community and the wider 
distribution of scarce symbolic and material resources represented by 
the sociological concept of social structure. That there is not always a 
one to one correlation between the two is reason both to separate 
analytically the two dimensions, occupational community and collec- 
tive action, and introduce a third dimension in the form of social class. 
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The latter I leave until later as it does interfere with the simplicity of 
the model. 
The action component of the typology entails an extremely restricted 


usage of the concept originally generated by Max Weber. At this stage ’ 


I am not concerned to discuss the various kinds of social actions in 
which occupational members engage in the conduct of their work 
tasks.8 Instead, the major reference is to the presence or absence of a 
collective facilitation by occupational members of some corporate 
activity, whether internal or external to the occupation, the purpose 
of which is to create, develop or defend occupational interests. Clearly 
the most common form this activity takes is that connected with a 
trade union or professional association. Frequently, however, collective 


action may emerge from some body of a less inclusive form than the” 


official trade union or professional association. This is particularly true 
of occupational groups such as dockers whose union is non-occupa- 


tionally based® and in situations where local grievances are so strong? 


as to promote spontaneous work group action independently of the 
official trade union (viz., unofficial strikes). 

Trade union or professional association membership does not in 
itself constitute sufficient collective action to be represented at the 
extremity of the collective action side of the continuum. For example, 
jazz musicians are often members of the musicians union, policemen 
are members of a federation and actors have their own union but none 
of these occupational groups can be said to be engaged in a high level 
of unified action in support of their collective security. Policemen are 
prevented by law from engaging in trade-union-type activities and 
musicians and actors operate in a highly individualistic fashion—com- 
peting with each other for assignments and once successful, hardly 
wishing to impose standardized conditions.10 

The choice between professional and trade union forms of collective 
action requires some explanation. At one time it appeared that the 
variation was explicable in terms of the working class/middle class 
distinction but the recent growth of white-collar unionization has 
undermined such simple explanations. One important difference is 
that all professional forms of collective action are dependent upon a 
strong occupational community whereas this is not the case for the 
trade union form. Trade unions often operate as exogenous institutions 
to any particular occupation, e.g. general and industrial unions. In 
contrast, the professional association must be coincident with the 
boundaries of the occupation itself. This suggests some clues to an 
understanding of the gap between professional and union forms of 
occupational behaviour. 

Professionalization emerges when an occupation controls the defini- 
tion of the relationship between itself and its clients.11 Conditions 
necessary for this occurrence are an integrated, homogeneous and 
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tightly controlled occupational community serving a fragmented, 
heterogeneous and unorganized clientele. Where any corporate body 
which is equally or even more cohesive than the occupation mediates 
between occupation and client, the professional form of collective 
action, as a method of competing for scarce material and symbolic 
rewards, becomes inappropriate or impossible. In those circumstances, 
collective action takes the trade union form as we shall see in discussing 
airline pilots below. 

Having raised some of the problems related to the placing of occupa- 
tions within the model, it may clarify things if the examples illustrated 
in the four quadrants of the model are discussed in more detail. In 
Aoing this I am necessarily engaged i in a good deal of a priori reasoning 
“and ideal-typification. This is not to say that there is no empirical 
support for the placings but that, as with all secondary analyses, 
problems occur because the studies were not designed specifically with 
‘Objectives of this kind as their central focus. Nevertheless, as already 
claimed, a majority of the studies do refer to phenomena which are 
unmistakably related to the concepts of the model. One additional 
qualification is necessary. Although each dimension represents a point 
on a continuum they are treated as if they were discrete polar dicho- 
tomies for purposes of simplification. 

Beginning with the bottom left-hand quadrant of the model, air- 

“line pilots engage in highly militant trade union action and yet do 
not form an integrated occupational community. As Blain has noted, 
the type of person attracted to airline flying is first and foremost likely 
to be individualistic in outlook.12 The weak sense of an occupational 
community may be partially attributed to the itinerant nature of air- 
line work and, in this respect, they exhibit an individualism which 
parallels that of other itinerants such as salesmen or navvies. It must 
be emphasized at this point that, contrary to what many sociologists 
have assumed, individualistic values are by no means incompatible with 

the employment of forms of collective action in pursuit of material and 
symbolic gains. The explanation as to why airline pilots, who accord- 
ing to Blain subscribe to a professional self-image, have not developed 
professional in preference to trade union activities lies largely in the 
fact that a large bureaucratic corporation (or a small homogeneous 
employer) stands between them and their clients, thus precluding 
professional control of the producer-consumer relationship.18 

Car workers fall into the same category in the model. If there is a 
common conclusion to be derived from the numerous car-worker studies 
it is that intrinsic satisfaction from the work is negligible so that job 
satisfaction will only occur where extrinsic rewards (normally wages) 

„are sufficiently high to compensate. Goldthorpe and Lockwood’s 
survey!4 most clearly demonstrated that car workers were instrumen- 
tally orientated and tended to lead a privatized social life. Both these 
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aspects produce conditions which are not conducive to the formation 
of occupational communities. They do not, on the other hand, present 
any apparent obstacles to collective action, either unofficial (via the, 
immediate work group) or through the official channels of the trade” 
union.15 Without the existence of any semblance of community car 
workers are able to generate sufficient sentiment around their instru- 
mental objectives to produce collective solidarity when called for in 
militant action. 

I turn now to the normative community/collective action segment 
of the typology. The best example from this group are the miners and 
dock workers. These two types of workers are to a large extent members 
of what Salaman calls quasi-occupational communities, that is, “com-, 
munities that are, to some extent, the result of a geographically isolated 
area being dominated by a single firm or industry’.16 Salaman excludes 
such types of occupational community because he considers that they 
do not emerge out of features of members’ work. I see little sense in’ 
treating restrictive factors as an important determinant of occupational 
communities, as Salaman does, only to ignore one of the most restrictive 
of all—geographical isolation. I therefore intend to treat the miners 
and dock workers as members of integrated occupational communities. 
Not to do so would be an injustice to the unprecedented degree of 
occupational solidarity displayed by these groups in recent years. 

The docker’s occupational community seems to have arisen as a‘ 
kind of defence, required over and above mere trade union member- 
ship, both to the precarious nature of work prior to decasualization 
and to the low stereotyped public image of dockersasa group. Geograph- 
ical propinquity around the docks has enhanced the potential for this 
sense of community to emerge and it now continues to thrive upon its 
past traditions and historical struggles. It is fairly evident that dockers 
provide an illustration of the process whereby the occupational com- 
munity and collective action become mutually supportive rather than 
one determining the other. As Simey has suggested, in the case of” 
dockers, a sense of community has partly emerged out of participation 
in collective action.17 

Coal miners also have a sense of community which appears to extend 
beyond that which emerges out of geographical isolation.18 As with 
dockers, it does not really derive from total involvement in work but 
more from the ‘rough and tough’ nature of the job, its inherent physical 
danger and its low social status from which it is impossible to escape 
because of the visibility of occupational signs.19 The geographical iso- 
lation of certain mining communities obviously results in a degree of 
cohesion which could rarely be exceeded no matter what the strength of 
occupational identification. 3 

Itis well known that doctors have a strong occupational community20 
which must partly be generated via the very long initiation period 
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involving five years in medical school and a further period of practical 

trainingin a hospital. Being one of the traditional professions it displays 
__all the signs and symbols of the ideal-type professional community; 
*viz., an internally enforced code of ethics, the possession of esoteric 

knowledge controlled by institutionally acquired certificates of com- 
petence, general public recognition of their status and a ready accept- 
ance of their authoritative competence in all matters connected with 
health. Because of the central importance of health to a nation’s well- 
being, the medical profession is now less independent and autonomous 
than traditionally was the case. In short, the government has mediated 
between the occupation and its clients, thus forcing medical people to 
„Supplement traditional professional practices of securing high rewards 
with forms of collective action not dissimilar from those of the conven- 
tional trade union. The strength of their militancy can be measured by 
the fact that doctors have even been prepared to threaten strike action 
Fon a number of occasions. 

Hustlers?! and jazz musicians®? both appear to be very strong 
members of their separate occupational communities. In contrast to 
dockers and miners this sense of community derives largely from a 
specific commitment to their work. But also, and here it contrasts 
strongly with professional occupations like doctors, the community is 
partly a product of the discrepancy between their own self-image and 
that ascribed to them by the public at large. Here they seem to resemble 
dockers and miners although a difference exists in respect of hustlers 
for they appear not to develop a counter-ideology to compensate for 
the social stigma. 

Because of the nature of their work (i.e. playing billiards and snooker) 
and their involvement in it, the fusion of work and leisure for hustlers 
is almost complete. It is this which Polsky considers to be the explana- 
tion for hustlers neglecting to produce a counter-defence against their 
social stigma. Unlike many other stigmatized groups, the hustler is 
not only segregated from his ‘betters’ but also from their opinions of 
him. This is partly a function of the fact that hustlers spend most of 
their working life in the pool room. More importantly, the fact that his 
livelihood depends upon him concealing his true role at work makes it 
imperative that he do so outside of that context, unless it is really worth 
his while to do otherwise.?8 

Jazz musicians have a sense of community which is very much 
strengthened by the propagation of a counter-ideology which ‘gives as 
much back’ in terms of stereotyping the audience as it ‘takes’ in being 
stereotyped by them. Although hustlers and jazz musicians share a 
strong sense of community, they do not really transform this into 
collective action in support of their special interests as do dockers, 
miners and doctors. On the contrary, in terms of economic survival 
each man is truly on his own competing with occupational colleagues 
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for scarce work.24 Nevertheless, in respect of jazz musicians the occupa- 
tional community does provide instrumental as well as affective benefits 
as it is used informally as a source of job contacts to the competitive 
advantage of those most integrated into it. 7 

As an academic I have more personal knowledge of the role of 
university lecturer. While he participates in a fairly strong occupational 
community, it is one which is extremely segmented around the various 
academic disciplines. Lecturers, as an occupational group, do negotiate 
collectively over terms and conditions of employment but there is a 
distinct impression that such negotiations are of only peripheral interest 
to members of the occupation. Most times, negotiated salary increases 
are obtained which merely reflect average national improvements. 
It is likely that only the negation of such improvements will precipitate ” 
a threat of withdrawal of co-operation or of labour. In fact, those 
members of the occupation who have either material or status aspira- 
tions commonly seek them through individual rather than collective+ 
channels. There are, by the very nature of university life, more of these 
available to academics than to many other types of occupations. Thus, 
they may change universities in order to seek material and/or symbolic 
improvements; they may seek promotion; they may write books, con- 
tribute to newspapers and magazines or act as outside consultants to a 
host of non-university institutions. They may, and do in several situa- 
tions, set up businesses of their own which relate to the specialised ¥ 
knowledge they have acquired within their university employment. 
In sum, the alternative available means of improving their life-chances 
are so vast as to reduce collective action to the minimal necessary for 
the ‘efficient’ organization of large bureaucratic institutions such as 
universities. 

With respect to the final segment of the model we are more or less 
dealing with the negative end of the continua. Both salesmen and 
navvies are rarely members of any collective organization which exists 
to protect and further their special occupational interests. Neither do y 
they belong to any occupational community that has even the sem- 
blance of permanency or continuity. This is not to say that there are no 
traditions in these types of occupations, but the traditions are such as 
to provide a social climate which is most conducive to individualistic 
forms of behaviour and freedom from the normatively constraining 
nature of community ties. The only strong norms operating in these 
types of occupation do appear to be ones which negatively sanction the 
formation of any sense of community 

In the case of navvies, Sykes believes that it is the nature of the 
employment which determines their like interest in, and value of, 
individual independence.®® It seems strange that Sykes feels it necessary 
to attribute the individualism of navwvies to theconditionsof theindustry ° 
particularly after describing how navvies consciously avoid close social 
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relationships with colleagues. Surely, in our kind of ‘possessive market’ 
society,*6 it is more realistic to assume that people will beindividualistic 
in the absence of positive signs that collectivist behaviour promises 
significant advantages. Navvies do not apparently perceive any such 
signs; in fact, quite the reverse, since by acting individually they can 
perpetually switch locations and employers so as to maximize their 
returns in accordance with the demand for their labour. The very 
conditions of the industry which, Sykes argues, permit navvies to evade 
close social relationships are partly a function of the actual individu- 
alistic behaviour in which navvies engage. My argument with Sykes 
is not that the conditions are unimportant but that he assigns negative 
rather than positive weight to the actions of individuals and thereby 
neglects to consider that navvies themselves are partly responsible for 
the conditions that affect them. 
More crucial to the present analysis is the fact that Sykes tends to 
“confuse occupational community and collective action. In failing to 
draw the distinction Sykes assumes that collective action is simply an 
aspect of close colleague relationships. In some cases this may be true 
but it is an empirical question and there is evidence which contradicts 
it. Car workers and airline pilots avoid close relationships with work 
colleagues yet at one and the same time engage in collective action of a 
_ highly militant nature. Likewise, there are the jazz musicians and 
" hustlers who enjoy close colleague relationships and a strong occupa- 
tional community but do not participate in collective action. 
Although I have personal knowledge of the lecturer’s role examined 
earlier, such personal knowledge has also been augmented with research 
work in respect of the salesman. Salesmen constitute another example 
of workers who fail to generate any sense of an integrated community 
around the occupation. Salesmen do not identify with the symbolic 
universe of the occupation as is evidenced from the responses to a 
survey I recently conducted.2? Ninety-one per cent of these salesmen 
identified predominantly with the organization of employment in 
contradistinction to the occupation. Further, these salesmen did not 
identify strongly with each other but rather with customers and immedi- 
ate supervisor in advance of such. Formal links between salesmen are 
also extremely weak. The United Commercial Travellers Association 
which is the only organization of any size that represent salesmen is 
poorly subscribed in that only approximately 12 per cent of salesmen 
are members. Finally, evidence of informal links between salesmen 
outside of the work context is almost non-existent. A comparison of 
my sample of salesmen with Salaman’s data?’ on architects and rail- 
waymen illuminates the point (see table on p. 304). 
Notwithstanding that the United Commercial Travellers Association 
has now declared itself an official trade union,?® salesmen on the whole 
do not engage in forms of collective action in pursuit of their occupa- 
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tional interests. Instead, they tend to bargain individually about their 
terms and conditions of employment. In fact, where commission is a 
predominant constituent of their remuneration it is often the case that 5 











Type of occupation % with two or more % with no 
Jriends from own occupational 
occupation associates 
Salesmen 7 60 
Architects 66 19 
Railwaymen 70 2 





terms and conditions are not even subject to individual negotiation—7 
they are simply arrived at by unilateral action on the part of manage- 
ment. Such salesmen who are concerned to improve their standard of 
life or employment do so by means of seeking to increase sales or by* 
achieving promotion. 

In many ways salesmen resemble jazz musicians, hustlers and 
navvies for their work has an itinerant flavour, it is stigmatized and 
remuneration tends to be quite closely tied to performance.3° The work 
is less casual than that of navvies, and salesmen are, therefore, not quite 
as nomadic as the latter.31 Nevertheless, they remain equally as indi- 
vidualistic as navvies and this, although stemming from the structure % 
of work activities (i.e. separation from occupational peers), is exacer- 
bated by forms of managerial control. 

There is a good deal of evidence from my own study that, with the 
growth of the large corporation, an extension of managerial control is 
taking place such that it is producing some strains among sales forces. 
The ultimate impact might, if this control is perceived as coercive, 
result in an emergence of horizontal identifications and consequent 
collective retaliation. 

As mentioned earlier in the analysis, the classificatory model here Y 
proposed is neglectful of one of our most important sociological con- 
cepts: social class. Examining the boxes in the model it does appear 
that there are some rather strange bed-fellows: dockers and doctors, 
hustlers and policemen, navvies and salesmen, car workers and airline 
pilots. By incorporating a class dimension it is possible to provide a 
more discriminating and sociologically relevant classification of occupa- 
tions. This is so much the more important when it is realized that the 
community and action dimensions are both irretrievably linked to the 
problems concerned with the distribution of scarce material and sym- 
bolic values in society. Collective action is clearly, although not ex- 
clusively, about improving an occupation’s share in the distribution of 
material rewards, The development of an occupational community is ` 
often the first step on the ladder towards establishing a professional 
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status and its consequent privileges and symbolic rewards. In so far as 
such activities engender strict control over the occupation, particularly 
upon entry to it, they also promote the material interests of the occupa- 
tion by ensuring relative scarcity. By class ideology I mean the values, 
beliefs and ideas which stem not merely from a single specific occupa- 
tion but those which are derived usually from a total work and life 
experience. I am treating class in the simple dichotomous fashion 
because, as Goldthorpe and Lockwood demonstrate, the working 
class—middle class division when examined in terms of normative and 
relational behaviour in addition to economic attributes is the most 
significant sociologically.82 Nevertheless, I am aware of the gross over- 
simplification caused by treating class as a division as opposed to a 
process. 38 

What follows, then, is a three-dimensional model in which I attempt 
to include all the occupations so far discussed in order to illustrate the 
full range of the model.4 I have placed all the occupations at the polar 
ends of the continua so that only the eight corners of the cube are 
represented. In the real world, of course, most occupations are likely 
to be located at a point within the cube rather than simply upon its 
periphery. It is contended, however, that the ideal type model is not 
intended to reflect the real world in all its complexity but merely to 
serve as a theoretical guide by exaggerating certain typical features of 
the phenomena under investigation. 


CONCLUSION 


The major objective of this paper—that of developing a classificatory 
model of occupations which bears some relationship to the mass of 
occupational studies while also having theoretical significance—has, 
hopefully, been achieved. If nothing else it provides a means of inte- 
grating the seemingly disparate sets of occupational studies that are 
available and may be employed heuristically in teaching courses within 
the field of occupational sociology.®5 Further, in directing occupational 
studies towards an analysis of the distribution of scarce symbolic and 
material values it forces us to return to the social structure and the 
problems to which sociology owes its origins. What it does not do at this 
stage is fully explain why and how it is that given occupations lie in 
certain quadrants of the model. There are suggestive clues in respect 
of a number of occupations but explanatory analysis of a more complete 
kind must await further research. 
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Notes 


1. The concept was central to the 
whole of the human relations school in 
industrial sociology, has been dominant 
in both rural and urban sociology and in 
fact, according to Nisbet, is the most 
fruitful concept for examining the history 
of Western civilization. See R. Nisbet, 
The Social Philosophers, London, Heine- 
mann Educational Books, 1974. 

a. See J. E. T. Eldridge, ‘Industrial 
Disputes’, Essays in the Sociology of In- 
dustrial Relations, London, Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1968. 

3. J. H. Goldthorpe et al, The 
Affluent Worker: Industrial Attitudes and 
Behaviour, Cambridge, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1968. 

4. Most of these studies took place 
under the auspices of the charismatic 


influence of Everett C. Hughes. Some 
examples of such studies include Howard 
S. Becker’s, The Dance Musician; Ray- 
mond Gold’s, The Apartment Building 
Janitors; Ned Polsky, The Hustler and 
many other unpublished doctorates. 

5. Here I have in mind largely the 
studies of industrial workers: Chinoy, 
Walker and Guest, Turner et al.; Gold- 
thorpe st al., Sayles, Simey, Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson. 

- 6. G. Salaman; ‘Some Sociological 
Determinants of Occupational Com- 
munities’, Sociol. Rev., vol. 19, no. 1 
(February 1971) and ‘Two Occupational 
Communities; Examples of a Remark- 
able Conversion of Work and Non- 
Work?’, Sociol. Rev., vol. 19, no. 3 
(August 1971). 
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7. "Organizational pervasiveness ‘refers 
to the degree to which members of an 
organization share a common value 


5 system which is established and propa- 


Š 


gated by the organization...’ The 
problem here is that the organization 
which -propagates these values is in fact 
the institutionalized form of the occupa- 
tiohal community. Thus, as a determin- 


- ant, organizational pervasiveness assumes 


what it has to explain. This is further 
confirmed when Salaman describes one 
of his three components of an occupa- 
tional community as consisting of shared 
values, attitudes and beliefs. In relation 
to work-leisure convergence I would be 


. happier to see it as one index among 
‘others (Salaman, February 1971) rather 


than as a surrogate for the occupational 
community itself (Salaman, August 1971). 

8. These may well be crucial when 
secking to explain why certain occupa- 
tional groups lie where they do within 
the classificatory scheme. Here it is 
contended that it is better to concentrate 
upon the objective of classification. 
Often sociology is discredited because it 
tries to do everything at once and there- 
fore no one thing properly. 

g. That is, union membership is not 
exclusive to the occupation in question. 

10. Some standardized terms and 
conditions of employment do clearly 
operate for all these occupational groups. 
Nevertheless, an individual’s desire for 
improvement is more likely to be 
directed towards individualistic com- 
petition among occupational peers than 
towards collective cooperation in the 
pursuit of corporate ends. 

11, This short paragraph constitutes 
a partial summary of Johnson’s thesis. 
See T. Johnson, Professions and Power, 
London, The Macmillan Press, 1972. 

12. A. N. J. Blain, Pilots and Manage- 
ment: Industrial Relations in the U.K. 
Airlines, London, Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1972, p. 68. 

13. T. Johnson, op. cit. 

14. Goldthorpe et al., op. cit. 

15. For an analysis of collective action, 
i.e. strikes in the motor industry, see 
Turner et al., Labour Relations in the Motor 
Industry, London, Allen & Unwin, 1967. 
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16. G. Salaman, op. cit. 

17, T. S. Simey (ed.), The Dock 
Worker, Liverpool University Press, 1954, 
p. 116. Further, more recent confirma- 
tion is available: ‘British dockers seldom 
stay out of the headlines and their 
reputation as a tightly knit community, 
loyal to their mates, overpaid and strike- 
prone, has survived a decade of intense 
pressure to reform the ports’. David F. 
Wilson, Dockers, Bungay, Suffolk, Fon- 
tana, 1972, p. 9. 

18, There is no doubt that geo- 
graphical isolation has been important 
in the creation of an occupational 
community. See N. Dennis et al., Coal is 
Our Life, London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1956. 

19. Although miners now take showers 
after each shift they are unable to remove 
coal dust from eye-lids and finger nails. 
Other signs include clothing and shift- 
work and the blue scars which result 
from coal dust entering skin cuts. 

20. See Oswald Hall, ‘The Stages of 
a Medical Career’, Amer. J. Sociol., vol. 
53, no. 5 (March 1948), pp. 327-96, for 
an analysis of the American situation 
and H. Eckstein, Pressure Group Politics, 
London, Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1960, for 
the British. 

at. Ned Polsky, Hustlers, Beats and 
Others, London, Pelican, 1971. 

22. Howard Becker, Outsiders, New 
York, Free Press, 1963. 

23. Polsky relates how Luther Lassiter 
refused to reveal his identity as a hustler 
to a reporter (for free) but willingly 
consented to appear on nationwide T.V. 
and have his occupation fully revealed. 
The latter, of course, was financially 
rewarding. 

24. Another example where a sense of 
community accompanies an ethic of 
competitive individualism is market 
trading. A trader of twenty years in the 
Caledonian Market comments: ‘There is 
a deeper and truer romance in becoming 
one of such a community as the market 
people and sbaring in their camaraderie.’ 
She then enumerates the informal norms 
which are generated from such a com- 
munity but later describes how her best 
friend (who had helped her get married 
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and secure a stall) had bought some of 
her goods only to resell them at a higher 
price from her own stall. Jane Brown, 
I Had a Pitch on the Stones, London, 
Nicholson and Watson, 1946. 

25. A. J. M. Sykes, ‘Navvies: Their 
Social Relations’, Sociology, vol. 3 (May 
1969). 

26. For the origin of this concept see 
C. B. Macpherson, The Political Theory 
of Possessive Individualism, London, The 
Clarendon Press, 1962. 

27. An in-depth interview/question- 
naire was conducted with 53 salesmen 
representing the three major sub- 
categories, i.e. consumer, speciality and 
technical salesmen. See D. Knights, 
The Salesman and the Institution of Selling, 
Unpublished Masters, Department of 
Management Sciences, U.M.LS.T., 1973- 

28, See G. Salaman, op. cit. (August 
1971). Salaman provides no statistical 
data in respect of the percentage of 
railwaymen who had no occupational 
associates although other comments 
suggest that it was extremely low. 

2g. After several years of consistently 
rejecting conference motions to alter its 
status to that of a trade union the 
U.C.T.A. finally conceded not to mem- 
bership demands but to the exigencies 
of the Industrial Relations Act 1971. 
While trade union in name there are as 
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yet few indications of a substantive 
change in role. 

go. Not only remuneration but often 
the job itself. Recently a specialist soups w 
salesman was dismissed for failing to 
reach the company’s turnover target of 
£15,000 even though his turnover of 
£12,550 was his best yearly sales figure 
since working for the company. Guardian 
(23.12.72). 

gr. Conventional wisdom always has 
it that salesmen constantly change their 
jobs and in certain forms of speciality 
selling labour turnover is extremely high. 
Nevertheless, in technical and consumer 
selling the labour force is relatively more 
stable. The salesmen in my sample only 
had experienced an average of three jobs. 

32. J. Goldthorpe and D. Lockwood, 
‘Affluenceand the British Class Structure’, 
Sociol. Rew., vol. 11, no. 2 (July 1963). 

33. For a treatment of class more in 
this latter sense, see A. Giddens, The Class 
Structure of the Advanced Societies, London, 
Hutchinson, 1973. 

34. I would like to thank Hugh Will- 
mott for his comments in discussion of 
this model. 

35. After I delivered this paper to a 
study group at Herriott Watt University 
in 1973, Dr K. Hall decided to pattern 
his course in occupational sociology 
around the model. 
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Social characteristics of an élite-in-formation: 
the case of Nigerian university students 


INTRODUCTION 


This study is primarily a description of the social background of 
students at Ahmadu Bello University in Nigeria. But it also attempts 
to put this data alongside comparable data that are available from other 
West African countries. The aim is therefore to present data on the 
Nigerian university and social situation, while at the same time sug- 
gesting directions which class formation may be taking in Nigeria and 
elsewhere in West Africa. 

In recent years political scientists, along with other social scientists, 
have shown a growing interest in the analysis of élite groups and social 
stratification. The centrality of élite recruitment has been compre- 
hensively stated by Seligman: 


The élite recruitment pattern both reflects and affects the society. 
As a dependent variable it expresses the value system of the society 
and its degree of consistency and contradictions, the degree and the 
type of representativeness of the system, the basis of social stratifica- 
tion and its articulation with the political system, and the structure 
and change in political roles. As a factor which affects change, or as 
an independent variable, élite recruitment patterns determine 
avenues for political participation and status, influence the kind of 
policies that will be enacted, accelerate or retard changes, effect the 
distribution of status and prestige, and influence the stability of the 
system.? 


These generalizations seem particularly valid with reference to African 
societies in general and to Nigeria in particular. It is the educated 
élite groups who are consolidating their hold on power in government 
and administration. The first decade of independence seems in many 
ways a period of change and sharp discontinuity during which some of 
* James O’Connell M.A. PH.D. Professor and Head, Department of Government and 
+ Paul A. Beckett B.A. M.A. PH.D. Senior Lecturer, Ahmadu Bello University, Zaria 
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the most obvious political phenomena, especially political party orga- 
nizations, have proved evanescent. But within this apparent flux the 
development of the highly educated élites that have maintained and 
extended the administrative and industrial structures that are the heri- 
tage of the colonial regimes seems to us a constant. 

In modern Nigeria, as in many other African societies, the crucial 
institutions in the society in terms of recruitment to office within govern- 
mental-administrative structures and large-scale economic enterprise, 
and in terms of changing patterns of stratification, have been the institu- 
tions of formal education. Education, through its impact on recruit- 
ment and stratification, has played an important role in shaping 
relations between groups in Nigerian society (especially ethnic and 
regional) and in the competition for and location of political power.? 

These remarks apply above all to the university level of education. 
Presently Nigerian universities produce some 3,000 graduates each year. 
It is these graduates—as civil servants, managers within enterprises, 
advisers to political and military regimes, and teachers, scholars and 
journalists—who currently do, and will for the foreseeable future, have 
a heavy influence on the patterns of continuity and change in Nigeria. 
They will form an important segment of the upper class in the system 
of stratification that is in formation around the institutions of the state 
and the modern economic sector. 

This paper presents and analyses background data relating to a 
sample? of one segment of the total Nigerian university élite-in- 
formation, namely, students at Ahmadu Bello University (ABU) in 
Zaria in the Northern part of Nigeria.4 In order that the significance 
of this university as an agency of recruitment can be better understood, 
a few facts about the social and political context will be first presented. 


I. THE BACKGROUND TO UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN NORTHERN 
NIGERIA 


By the time party politics began in the 1950s (when the north and 
Nigeria as a whole began a rapid transition towards formal de-coloniza- 
tion and independence), three patterns of education were highly salient 
from a political standpoint. Firstly, the north as a whole was markedly 
under-educated in comparison with the south. In consequence, northern 
political leaders felt threatened by the south. Secondly, the potentially 
disruptive effects of Western-educated élites in the northern political 
system were mitigated by the tendency for recruitment patterns in the 
emirate areas to coincide with traditional status patterns.¢ “Those few 
Muslims who had high education but low traditional status were for 
the most part (like the Prime Minister, Abubakar Tafawa Balewa) 
assimilated into the Muslim neo-traditional élite grouped within the 
Northern People’s Congress (NPC) party which desired to establish 
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the connection of the new regional political system with the great 

traditions of empire represented by Sokoto and Bornu. Finally, the 

pattern of educational development under the British meant that 
f“ within the North the ‘pagan’ (i.e., non-Muslim) areas—located in the 
‘Middle Belt’ or southern portion ‘of the Northern Region—had more 
and earlier access to education than the Muslim areas. Thus, formerly 
pagan groups, forced to function as political and social minorities 
within the emirate-dominated regional political system, were, in a 
number of cases, well placed to fill a disproportionate number of 
administrative and technical posts, and thus provided an internal 
threat to the position of the Muslim neo-traditional élites. 

In ‘sum, these facts highlight the degree to which the question of 
balanced recruitment to higher level education not only underlies most 
other political issues in some measure, but also that it is in itself among 
the most important and potentially divisive political issues. It is a 
commonplace in Nigeria that one of the main issues of politics is who 
gets jobs. Education is the key to getting jobs; university education is the 
key to the highest jobs. 


II. AGE, SEX, RELIGION, AND TYPE OF PRE-UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION 


We will pay considerable attention to certain features of the ABU 
student sample, in particular ethnicity and social class, which are of 
basic importance to social development. But before moving on we want 
to summarize very briefly some other characteristics of the sample: those 
pertaining to age, sex, religion, and previous education. 

By comparison with university students in Britain and the United 
States ABU students are older: 


Age: 1-21 22-25 26-30 31 or more 
Percentage 22:8% 540% 19'3% 4'0%  (r100'1%) 
, (N = 889) ` 
:¿ In terms of sex men are greatly overrepresented: female students 


account for only about 8 per cent of the sample. Comparison by class 
years, however, indicates that the proportion of girls is increasing 
rapidly. Girl students generally are younger than male students and 
have fathers who are wealthier. 

From an examination of religious patterns Muslim underrepresen- 
tation? emerges strikingly: 
Religion: Muslim Christian Agnostic (or Atheist) 
Percentage 32:5% 64:9% 2:6% 
(N = 897) 
The Christian over-representation shows the impact of the package 
deal (religion plus education) offered by the missions. Sixty per cent of 
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students went to Voluntary Agency primary schools and 32 per cent to 
Government primary schools. Understandably Far North and Muslim 
students are much more likely to have attended Government schools. 
Middle Belt and southern students are more likely to have gone tof 
mission schools. 


ETHNICITY AND HOME AREA: PATTERNS OF OVER- AND 
UNDERREPRESENTATION 


No aspect of education is politically more divisive in Nigeria than the 
question of balance of opportunities among groups and areas. The 
experience of the north in particular where the regional élite felt 
vulnerable because they did not have enough qualified men to fill high- 
level positions confirmed the primacy of education in the struggle of 
groups to improve and defend their positions. Data on both home area 
(state and division) and ethnicity (first language) were collected in our 
samples. Since the university no longer records ‘tribe’ (or ‘first 
language’) information (because of the feeling that it was ‘tribalistic’ 
to do so) our data represent the best general picture of ethnic represen- 
tation available. 

Among one group of 489 students who provided ‘first language’ 
information, 78 languages were represented. The spread is the more 
remarkable when the largest language groups (Yoruba and Hausa) are 
taken away, leaving 282 students spread among 76 languages (an 
average of 3-7 per language group). Thus, despite notable over- and 
underrepresentation in the sample (and in the university) of a few 
groups, if ts remarkable how widely access to higher education has been dis- 
tributed among a large number of peoples. 

More detail on the numerically more important groups is provided in 
Table I, shown on opposite page. 

At this stage a few comments may be made on ethnic proportions 
within the student body. In relation to proportions within the general 
population in the Northern states Yoruba are much better represented 
at ABU than the Hausa. Likewise, one must remember that Yoruba 
are heavily represented at Ibadan, Lagos and Ife universities (all within 
the Yoruba area), while few Hausa are enrolled at Nigerian universities 
other than ABU. Hausa, on the other hand, do very much 
better than the other large people of empire, the Kanuri, with their 
millennium of recorded political history (the Kanem-Bornu Empire). 
Likewise the Fulani, among whom the majority remain nomadic 
herdsmen, are very poorly represented. By contrast, the Bura, neigh- 
bours of the Kanuri in North East state, are many times better repre- 
sented than the Kanuri and the Fulani. These facts are simply illustra- 
tions of the effect of historical and cultural factors. The Bura, largely 
pagan at the beginning of the colonial era, were the subject of intensive 
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missionary (Church of the Brethren Mission) activity with a resultant 
high level of primary and secondary education, whereas the Kanuri and 


„Fulani, for different reasons, have had only very limited access to formal 
` Western education until quite recently. The strong representation of 


the more southerly minority groups, Tiv, Idoma, Igala (and others 
which might have been mentioned), likewise illustrates the significance 
of mission activity. Another illustration is provided by the contrast 


TABLE. Number of students from certain ethnic groups 








ò . 
Number of students 9 % of group it Selectivity 
Group f f Northern Nigerian š 
in sample of sample Population® index? 
Yoruba 194 217 3'2 +68 
Hausa 160 17°9 326 —18 
Tiv 46 5'1 46 +r 
Idoma 41 4:6 12 +38 
Igala 5 3I 35 r7 +271 
Fulani¢ 29 3'2 179 —56 
Epe 28 gI 2I +15 
ura 20 2'2 07 +3°1 
Gwari 14 16 1-2 +13 
Kanuri 12 1g 77 —59 
Jaba II r2 o2 +60 
Other 310 346 26-9 — 
896 100:0% 100:0% 





aWe have computed the percentages shown from 1952 census data, generally con- 
sidered the most accurate available in terms of proportions. Data from the 1973 
census are not yet available. Northern Nigeria Statistical Yearbook 1966, Table 20, 
‘Population of Northern Nigeria by Tribe and Province, 1952 Census’, p. 15. 

>In this table and succeeding ones, ‘selectivity indexes’ were computed by dividing the 
larger percentage by the smaller one, and indicating the direction of the relationship 
by positive or negative signs. Thus the table indicates that the percentage of Hausa in 
the sample is approximately 1-8 times smaller than the proportion of Hausa in the 
Northern Nigerian population. 

°The home areas of ethnic groups listed in the table are confined almost entirely to 
the northern states of Nigeria with the exception of the Yoruba. The majority of 
Nigerian Yoruba live in the present Western and Lagos states, and have access to 
Lagos, Ibadan, and Ife universities in those states. In order to arrive at a measure of 
representation of Yoruba at ABU we counted only those Yoruba ABU students who 
come from northern states (mainly Kwara State), and applied the resulting percentage 
to the percentage of the population of the northern states only who are Yoruba. 

4We include data on Fulani but must note that it is potentially misleading. The 
figure for Fulani in the general population consists mainly of nomadic orsemi-nomadic 
cattle-raising Fulani. It is likely, however, that ABU students whose first language is 
Fulfulde (Fulani) are drawn mainly from a much smaller and rather distinct category 
of Fulani, namely the settled Fulfulde-speaking ‘aristocracies’. This subgroup, very 
much smaller in number than the ‘cattle Fulani’, may well be over-represented by 
relation to its proportion within the general population of the northern states. 
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TABLE II. Father’s income and occupation 








Father's income (Annual average in Nigerian pounds*): 

















Father's £50 £50- £200- £6oo- £1,000+ All 
Occupation: or less 200 600 1000 Incomes 
Section A: Occupations as percentage of income categories 

Farmer 93°3 64:9 270 3'2 2-6 57°3 
Civil Servant 0-0 26 9'2 30°7 33°3 8-2 
Chief oo r5 3'3 0-0 r3 ier 
Teacher 0-0 6-7 118 3'2 5'I 47 
Trader/ 

Businessman 1-7 8-8 158 258 29'5 108 
Professions 0-0 0-0 59 145 77 gı 
Other 5'0 15'5 270 22'6 20'5 14'8 

100-0 100:0 100ʻ0 100-0 1000 100-0 


(N = 299) (N = 194) (N = 152) (N = 62) (N = 78) (N = 785) 


Section B: Income categories as percentage of occupations 


Farmer 62-0 28.0 gt o4 o4 999 
(N = 450) 

Civil Servant 0-0 78 219 29°7 40:6 100'0 
(N = 64) 

Chief 0-0 333 55°6 oo III 100'0 
(N = 9) 

Teacher o'o 35'I 487 5'4 10'8 100'0 
(N = 37) 

Trader/ 59 200 28-2 18-8 2771 100-0 
Businessman (N = 8s) 

Professions 0-0 0-0 375 375 25:0 100-0 
(N = 24) 

Other 12°g 259 353 12-1 13°8 100-0 
(N = 116) 

All Occupa- 38-1 247 194 79 9'9 1000 
tions (N = 785) 





ar Nigerian pound = 2 Naira = g U.S. dollars. 


between the Hausa and the Jaba where the factor of mission activity 
leads to sharp differentials in representation at ABU, with Hausa under- 
represented, and Jaba overrepresented by a factor of 6. Education, 
viewed from the standpoint of groups, has had the effect of revolutionary 
reversals, fitting ‘last shall be first patterns as tiny groups, previously 
despised and subject to slave raiding by the larger groups, find them- 
selves far ahead within the new framework of group competition. The 
three groups shown to be underrepresented in Table II above are the 
three traditional imperial groups of Northern Nigeria. 


THE SOCIAL CLASS BACKGROUND OF THE STUDENTS 


Universities in Nigeria (as elsewhere) function as instruments of class 
formation, and they can be expected to function as instruments of per- 
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petuation of established class structure. To what extent are such pro- 
cesses visible in this Nigerian university ? A number of related questions 
can be asked. Probably over three-quarters of men in the northern 
States presently engage in farming as a primary occupation.’ What 
proportion of the students’ fathers are farmers? Conversely, to what 
extent are civil servants, professionals, and other high status occupations 
overrepresented ? According to the conventional statistics, annual aver- 
age per capita income in Nigeria as a whole is $120. How do the 
incomes of students’ fathers compare? What light do the income figures 
cast on the occupation data? How representative of the population of 
the Northern states in general are the parents of the student sample in 
terms of education? How do the education data relate to those on occu- 
pation and income? Finally, how does the information already presented 
_on recruitment to ABU—especially students’ age and full-time work 
“before reaching ABU—relate to the data on parental background? 

Data on students’ fathers’ income and occupation are summarized 
in the following table, which relates the two variables. 

The most striking feature of the sample is the extent to which the 
fathers of the students are concentrated in the farmer occupational 
category and in the very low income categories. Thus 57 per cent of 
the students listed their fathers as farmers. One-quarter of these listed 
their fathers as subsistence farmers. No other single occupational cate- 
gory accounts for more than 8 per cent. In terms of income, 38 per cent 

» put their fathers’ average annual income at £50 or less, and 63 per cent 
put their fathers’ income at less than £200. Only 18 per cent put their 
fathers’ income at more than £600 and only 10 per cent said that it 
was over £1,000. Only ro per cent of the students’ fathers can be con- 
sidered rich by the standard of Nigeria’s modern urban sector (where 
£1,000 can be taken as an approximate threshold of senior élite status). 
Conversely, 40 per cent of the fathers are very poor by any standard 
(£50 or less) and the considerable majority are poor enough to be 
below the £200 mark. In an urban setting, an income of £200 amounts 

; to poverty and even in a village setting, where a £200 cash income 

' might be well above the village average, school fees and other expenses 
could be expected to eat deeply into it. 

Data on fathers’ income and occupation must be viewed as remark- 
able from contrasting standpoints. On the one hand, higher incomes 
are greatly overrepresented in relation to the population as a whole; 
the same is true for the higher-status occupations such as civil servant. 
On the other hand, it is remarkable that well over half the students 
are drawn from among the poorer farmers. As will be noted later, 
available comparisons suggest that the ABU student body make-up is 

e remarkable for its socially open, egalitarian character. But while our 
data permit only very limited speculation on a diachronic basis, it is 
suggestive that among those students in the youngest age category, 
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22 per cent have fathers making more than £1,000; among students 
over 26, less than 2 per cent have fathers in this income category. ` 

Data on parental education add to the picture afforded by the 
income and occupation data. The basic data are summarized i 
Table III. 


TABLE 111. Education of students’ parents 














p 


Level of education - Fathers Mothers 
Illiterate 351% 61:4% 
Literate 15:1 10°6 
Primary* 221 11-8 
Secondary* 6-4 3°6 
Teachers’ Training Colleges 5:0 r4 A 
Koranic 8-2 9go 
University 28 03 
Other 53 1g 
Total 100:0% 100:0% 


(N = 857) (N = 857) 





*Full or partial 


The data are striking for the high level of formal schooling, and con- 


comitantly for the low level of illiteracy. The only overall literacy data: 


for Nigeria presently available which have any firm basis are those 
generated by the 1952 census, fortunately not an inappropriate point 
in time for comparison with students’ parents. According to the census 
only 1-9 per cent of the Northern Region population was literate in 
Roman script in 1952, with another 5-4 per cent literate in Arabic 
(Ajami) script.® The rest (92-7 per cent) of the population aged 7 or 
over was classified as illiterate. Yet only one third of the students’ 
fathers are reported as illiterate. Nearly a quarter have had primary 


a 


education and 13-2 per cent have had secondary, TTC or university , 


education. Mothers’ educational levels are lower, but their rate of 
illiteracy (61 per cent) is much lower than the rate for the general 
population, particularly for mothers’ generation. The significant 
conclusion is that these parents are less typical of the relevant general population 
in terms of education than in terms of occupation or income. Some further light 
is cast on the question by relating the education data to that on income. 
Table IV is striking first of all for the strong pattern of association. But 
second, it lends strength to the conclusion drawn above: that the fathers 
are more unusual in terms of education than income and occupation. A 
significant proportion of the fathers are unremarkable in terms of occu- 
pation (farmers) and income (under £200), yet have at least primary 
education. Overall, only 56 per cent of the fathers who are farmers 
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are illiterate; 20 per cent of them have primary education. Looked at 
a different way, of those who have full or partial primary education, 
„43 per cent are farmers. The suggestion is that it is the secondary 
‘level of education which makes very likely a sharp differentiation 
from the masses in terms of occupation and income (all but 5 per 
cent of the secondary-educated fathers have middle or higher incomes) 
and that primary-educated men are more likely than might be sup- 
posed to remain in farming occupations, most likely within the home 
community. At the same time, the data suggest that such education 
makes it much more likely that offspring will reach the university level of 
education, 


TABLE Iv. Fathers’ education and fathers’ income 























à Faiher’s Income 
Father’s education Under £200 200-600 More than £600 Total 
literate go'6% 71% 23% 100% (N = 267) 
Primary* 55°8 29°7 14°5 100% (N = 172) 
Secondary* 46 318 63-6 100% (N = 44) 
University o'o 0-0 100-0 100% (N = 24) 
aFull or partial 


> However, it is important to see the present students at ABU in 
perspective. Taking the group as a whole, high status and income family 
backgrounds are far from dominant. Nearly 40 per cent of the fathers 
are not above average for national income, and farming greatly 
exceeds all other occupations. Most of the others are at best middle 
élites. All but about ro per cent of the students will be making more 
money than their fathers (in most cases, many times more) immediately 
upon their graduation. The first generation quality of this élite-in- 
formation is striking. 


à 
THE INTERPLAY OF 80CIAL FACTORS 


A number of the variables which have so far been discussed are closely 
interrelated. Most interesting are groupings around the questions of 
social class and ethnicity. 

The parental class variables had a heavy impact on sex and age 
proportions, The class background of girls at the university is notably 
higher than that of boys. For instance, the girls are less than half as 
likely to have fathers who are farmers than the boys; it is nearly five 

* times as likely that a girl’s father is a civil servant. The relation be- 
tween class and age is illustrated by the fact that students whose fathers 
are in the higher income categories are twice as likely to be found in the 
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lowest age categories than the students whose fathers are in the lowest 
income categories. A weaker relationship was found between class and 


type of primary and secondary education (government or voluntary. 


agency), with the higher class backgrounds a little more likely to have 
attended government schools. 

Region and religion both modify somewhat the class findings. Table 
V provides comparisons of northern and southern states, and likewise 
compares the two states which are entirely ‘Middle Belt’ with the three 
northern states which were, historically, dominated by Hausa-Fulani 
emirates. 


TABLE V Comparisons of students’ fathers by regions 











Kano, North 
Northern Southern ? Benue Plateau, 
Percentage of fathers. Central, North 
tage of fe states states? West states? Kwara states 
Who are farmers 6r'2% 375% 48:2% 714% 
Who are civil servants 78 14:8 12°3 3'4 
Whose incomes are 
less than £50 39°0 14°7 31°9 456 
Whose incomes are 
more than £1,000 10°3 13°7 21:0 4'9 
Are illiterate 32:6 242 18+5 445 
Have primary or 
secondary education? 20°4 40°0 19°3 20'3 





N = 361-377 N = 88-95 N=u114-1199 N = 175~182° 





‘Includes Benue Plateau, Kano, Kwara, North Central, North East and North West states. 
>Includes East Central, Lagos, Mid-West, Rivers, South East and Western states. 

North East State is omitted from this group because its ABU student contingent is drawn 
very heavily from Middle Belt groups, while its centre at Maiduguri has more in common 
with the ‘Far North’ states that likewise have their capitals in the capitals of former great 
emirates, It is acknowledged that both North Central and North West states have their 
strong ‘Middle Belt’ elements as well. 


4Full or partial. 
Variations in numbers result from varying ‘no answers’. 


In terms of the major north-south division there are clear differences 
in the patterns of family background. The fathers of southern students 
are about half as likely to be farmers, twice as likely to be civil servants, 
less than half as likely to have very low incomes (but only slightly more 
likely to have very high incomes), less likely to be illiterate, and twice 
as likely to have formal (primary or secondary) schooling. This is to 
say that the southern students tend to come from higher ‘class’ back- 
grounds as the term has been used here. This is largely a reflection of 
the farther advancement in the South of education and non-farming 
occupations, as comparative data from Ibadan University (discussed 
below) suggest. 
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But the table also indicates the considerable patterns of variation 
that exist between the northern states as well. Thus fathers of students 
from what may loosely be called far north states are ‘higher’ in terms of 

‘occupation, income and education. These data suggest strongly that 
students from more privileged families form a considerably more im- 
portant (though far from dominant) proportion of the contingents from 
the far north states, following a ‘modernizing aristocracy’ pattern. But 
this table likewise indicates the weakness of analysis by region in 
Nigeria. Just as this more detailed analysis revealed sharp difference 
within the northern areas, so too more detailed analysis within the 
groupings of states and within the individual states (with Kano largely 
excepted) would show further systematic, cross-cutting variation. The 
key is the factor of ethnicity. In general, one continues to find sharp 
discontinuities until one comes down to the level of language groups 

* (though, obviously, there exist numerous cases of important areas of 
differentiation within language groups). While there are important 
uniformities in historical experience at the level of region and sub- 
region, the uniformities along ethnic lines seem more important. 

It will be worthwhile, then, to view the interplay of social factors 
from the standpoint of ethnicity (see Table VI). In general, these 
variations by ethnicity are sharper than those produced by the regional 
comparisons above (Table V), and they help to explain the patterns 
encountered there. To illustrate, one better understands the variations 

> from the average of Muslim, or Far North states students, if one realizes 
that one-half the Muslims and over one-half of the Far North states 
students are Hausa. From this it is clear that it is the Hausa whose 
fathers are less likely to be farmers and to have incomes under £50, 
and not all Muslims. 

A number of significant points emerge from the data. It is interesting 
to note that the underrepresentation of girls is more closely related to 
ethnicity than to religion.11 Thus, stereotypical notions about Islamic 
hostility to female education are not supported by the data. Interesting 

_ contrasts are apparent with respect to age, pre-university employment, 

* and the parental variables. Contrasts are particularly sharp between 
the Hausa and Yoruba. Hausa are much younger and much less likely 
to have held full-time jobs than the Yoruba. Their fathers are more 
likely to be rich, and far less (three times) likely to be illiterate. The rate 
of primary and secondary education for Yoruba fathers is the same as 
for Hausa, but one must keep in mind the much earlier development 
of schools in the Yoruba areas. The parental data thus indicate that 
Yoruba students (who in our sample are overwhelmingly Northern 
Yoruba) come from much less privileged households; their own age and 

+ work experience, furthermore, indicate that their personal routes to the 
university have tended to be slower and harder. 

The two composite groups, on the parental variables, are still more 
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TABLE vi. Variations by sthnicity* 








Hausa Yoruba Lower Upper All 
Middls Belt» Middle Belt? students N 

SEX % % % % % 

Female 4I 9'5 6-0 6-4 8-2 

Male 959 905 940 93°6 gt'8 
AGE 

18-22 45°5 27:0 40°5 40:0 42°8 

23-25 37:0 40°0 42°7 379 372 

26+ 175 33:0 16:8 22I 20'0 
RELIGION 

Muslim 90:6 178 29'1 114 33°5 

Protestant 8-2 72:0 37°4 67-8 475 

Roman Catholic 0-0 6-2 269 17:9 I4'I 
PRE-UNIVERSITY d 

EMPLOYMENT 

Have held full-time job 512 739 576 62-1 62-7 
FATHER’S OGOUPATION 

Farmer 33:8 53°6 67-7 82-1 56-4 

Civil Servant 149 6-6 3°9 r5 97 
FATHER’S INGOME 

Less than £50 20'9 305 48:8 593 37°2 

More than £1000 18-9 11:8 T4 o'o 128 
FATHER’S EDUGATION 

literate 12°7 40°2 49°2 47°71 319 + 

Primary or Secondary? 31:8 312 201 23°5 28-9 





*The numbers on which the calculations are based are Hausa, 160; Yoruba, 194; 
Lower Middle Belt, 133; and Upper Middle Belt, 141. 628 students are thus accounted 
for, the remaining students falling into language groups not within these categories. 
The ‘All students’ column, however, refers to the whole sample of 914 students. 
bWith the exception of Hausa and Yoruba, the numbers of students within individual 
language groups were too small for valid comparison on other variables. In order to 
give further indications on variations by ethnicity, we constructed two composite 
groups, referred to here as ‘Upper Middle Belt’ and ‘Lower Middle Belt’. The 
composition of each group is as shown below. 

Lower Middle Belt: Idoma, Igala, Igbirra, Nupe, Basa-Nee. 

Upper Middle Belt: Angas, Bata, Bolewa, Bura, Higi, Jaba, Jukun, Kaje, Kilba, 
Mbula, Ninzam, Nzanki, Sura, Tangale, Tera, Warjawa, Chala, Buazza, Jengo, 
Cham, Kagoro, Eggon, Cheka, Chamba, Gudo, Jen, Afo, Ankwe, Birom, Bachama, 
Wurkum, Saya, Pyem, Babur, Kagoma, Rukuba, Ikulu and Bankal. 

We put the peoples together on the basis of geographical contiguity and similarities 
of culture and historical experience. Strictly speaking, these should be called ethno- 
linguistic-regional groups. The Lower Middle Belt (LMB) groups belong to the Kwa 
language category and are located in the Southern area of the former Northern 
Region (all are located in the present Kwara, North West and Benue Plateau States). 
The Upper Middle Belt (UMB) groups are located in the more northern areas of the 
former Region (in aye arene North East, North Central, and Benue Plateau States) 
and belong to either the Chadic or Benue-Congo lan ; 
eFull or partial. - i 
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sharply divergent from the Hausa pattern. In both cases, but particu- 
larly in the case of the Upper Middle Belt groups, the fathers are mostly 
poor farmers, and almost half of the fathers are illiterate. These patterns 
reflect general historical patterns. Educational development, cash crops 
and commercial growth came later to the Lower Middle Belt groups 
than to the Yoruba, and still later to the Upper Middle Belt. Our 
figures on proportions of fathers who are farmers reflect the historical 
progression. It is worth noticing that relatively poor Middle Belt com- 
munities who were often politically alienated within the former 
Northern Region profited more from the educational facilities that the 
regional revenues made possible than did the dominant Hausa and 
Kanuri ethnic groups. 


_ HI. WEST AFRICAN COMPARISONS 


Relatively little survey work on recruitment to higher education has 
been done in West African countries. However, the data which are 
available are sufficient to suggest that, despite differing patterns of 
indigenous social organization, different patterns of economic organiza- 
tion and development, and even subjection to different colonial powers, 
trends in recruitment to higher education show remarkable similarities. 

From the standpoint of political questions, these broad patterns take 
their significance from the fact that in the West African countries the 
post-primary formal educational institutions are so obviously the 
crucial institutions in determining the composition of top adminis- 
trative and even economic élites in the societies. 

The ABU data, and that avilable from elsewhere, indicate striking 
inequalities in recruitment to advanced (post-primary) education and 
thus to potential-élite status. These may be grouped as relating to 
ethnicity and region; parental class as indicated by father’s occupation 
and education; and students’ sex and religion. We have described in 
some detail the inequalities in representation at ABU according to both 
regions (especially ‘Far North’ vs. “Lower North’) and ethnic groups. 
Data relating to the University of Ibadan (a federal university located 
in the present Western State of Nigeria) 12 likewise emphasize both kinds 
of differentials. Thus, the Northern Region, with about half of Nigeria’s 
population, provided only 6 per cent of the University of Ibadan’s 
students between 1948 and 1966; within the West, Ijebu Province had 
a rate of representation seven times that for Ibadan Province, within 
which the university is located.18 Clignet and Foster found that in Ivory 
Coast secondary schools students from the South were overrepresented 
by a factor of 1-6 while Northern students were undereprresented by a 
factor of 1+7.14 In Ghana, regional differentials were more striking still 


` with the South and Central areas overrepresented by a factor of 1-4 and 


the North five times underrepresented. In every case regional inequali- 
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ties can be seen to have historical explanations; above all, ‘they have 
arisen largely as the result of the historical pattern of European pene- 
tration into various areas and concomitant variations in the rate of _ 
internal socio-economic change.”!5 In all of the ocean-bordering West 
African countries the most basic regional differential is that between 
coastal areas and hinterland. This is most pronounced in the case of 
Ghana and Nigeria, where coastal development was greater than in the 
AOF territories, and where indirect rule systems, with a concomitant 
neglect of Western education, were most developed in the North, 
Within the broad North-South cleavages, there may be, as our data 
indicate, myriad inequalities reflecting more particular historical fac- 
tors; in particular, decisions made by mission organizations, and local 
reactions to alien organizations. 

Closely related to regional inequalities in enrolment in higher educa- 
tion are ethnic ones. In our Northern Nigerian data we indicated that * 
these differentials are sharper than the ones based on area, and that 
variations by ethnic group are in general the primary ones which the 
area variations reflect more or less clearly. It is interesting that Clignet 
and Foster’s Ivory Coast data seem to be characterized by the same 
pattern; whereas regional variations spread from factors of 1-6 overrepre- 
sentation to 1-7 underrepresentation, their comparison of major ethnic 
groups ranges from overrepresentation by a factor of 2-9 (Agni) to under- 
representation by a factor of 3-0 (Senoufo—Lobi). The ethnic factor, 
moreover, when related to the parental status variables in our own , 
data, again showed sharper differences than the factor of region, or, 
for that matter, religion. 

In terms of father’s occupation similar patterns are found in the data 
available from three countries, as Table VII indicates. 

A number of common features in these data are obvious. Farmers and 
fishermen are very much underrepresented; administrative and clerical 
occupations, and to a somewhat lesser extent, traders and businessmen 
are overrepresented. The proportion of students who have fathers who 
are in administrative or clerical occupations (for the most part, govern- 
ment employees) is in each case several times the proportion of such 
men in the general population. Moreover, comparison of the Ibadan 
and Ghana data, where occupational diversification and average in- 
comes are higher, with that from ABU and Ivory Coast, suggests the 
important hypothesis that as proportions of ‘farmer fathers’ diminish, 
proportions of administrative, clerical occupations increase, without 
comparable increases in the private enterprise and worker categories. 

The weakness of the private enterprise sector in the process of upper- 
class formation in West Africa has been widely recognized. A significant 
finding, however, is the extreme underrepresentation of the urban 
working classes in university and, as the Ghana and Ivory Coast show, 
secondary education. These groups account for considerably larger pro- 
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TABLE VII. Students’ fathers’ occupations, Nigeria, Ghana, Ivory Coast 

















IVORY 
4 NIGERIA GHANA COAST 
Student’s ABU Ibadan 5th? 6th? Legon> Secondary 
Father’s students students Jom form univ, students? 
occupation 1970-71 1948-66" 1960 1964, 1964, 1963 
Farmer, fisherman 566% 308% 325% 233% 377% 66:8% 
Administrative, 
clerical, 
professional 23°6 400 40°3 55:0 45°6 18-1 
Trader, business- 
man 11-8 16-4 10°3 78 3'5 56 
Workers — 8-1 13°6 6'5 6-1 6-9 
q Other 8-0 48 33 T4 71 26 


r000% 1001% 1000% 1000% 1000% 1000% 





aSource: van den Berghe and Nuttney, Table II. For consistency with other data we 
have combined their ‘clerical and sales’, ‘semi-professional’, and ‘professional’ into 
our ‘administrative, clerical, professional’ row; and we have combined their ‘artisans’ 
and ‘unskilled workers’ into our workers’ row. 
bSource: drawn from Table 6.10, W. Birmingham, I. Neustadt, E. N. Omaboe (eds.), 
A Study of Contemporary Ghana, London, Allen and Unwin, 1967, vol. 2, p. 236. 
eSource: Clignet and Foster, Ths Fortunate Few, Table 11 (p. 57). Their ‘uniformed 
_ services’ appears in the ‘other’ row above. The other categories are the same, though 
* the titles used differ slightly. 


portions in the general populations than the administrative and clerical 
groups (even including teachers) ; semi-skilled workers constitute 7 and 
13 per cent of the populations of Ivory Coast and Ghana, for instance, 
as compared with some 2 and 7 per cent, respectively, for the adminis- 
trative, clerical and professional categories.16 As a group, moreover, the 
workers are at least as urban as the white collar classes, thus sharing 
high access to educational institutions and presumably subject to an 
7 intense demonstration effect of the significance of education. Yet as a 
group, they are very much underrepresented. The data summarized in 
Table VII obscure this somewhat; in the data (except ABU) skilled 
workers and artisans are included with unskilled workers; in the case 
of the ABU data, not a single manual labourer could be identified with 
certainty, out of 885 responses. When we omit artisans and skilled 
workers, the picture changes; thus, in the Clignet and Foster data for 
both Ivory Coast and Ghana, the unskilled or semi-skilled workers are 
considerably more underrepresented even than farmers and fishermen.1? 
«Lhe Ibadan data show that from 1948 to 1966 the proportion of unskilled 
workers among the fathers of the Ibadan student population grew only 
as follows :18 
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Proportions of students whose fathers are unskilled workers: 


1948-52 1959-7 1958-62 1962-6 1948-66 

02% 05% 08% 13% 97% È 
While the comparative data available are as yet much too partial and 
tentative to be regarded as more than suggestive, the possibility is that 
while the class structure remains relatively fluid and open with regard 
to recruitment from rural areas and farming backgrounds, within the 
urban sector the beginnings of a more rigid, closed and permanent class system 
may be developing, characterized by relatively little upward mobility 
between the ranks of manual workers and the middle and upper élites. 
Some comparative data on the education of fathers of university and 
secondary students are presented in Table VIII. At first sight, these 
data are remarkable for the contrasts. The low level of illiteracy of 

fathers of ABU students (accounted for in large part by Koranic educa- ¢ 
tion and adult literacy programmes) is striking in contrast with the 
Ivory Coast fathers, and the level of post-primary education among 
Ghanaian fathers is truly remarkable by reference to both the ABU and 
Ivory Coast samples. These features reflect genuine and significant 


TABLE VIII. Father’s education: Nigeria, Ivory Coast, Ghana 

















NIGERIA IVORY COAST? GHANA? 
Father's education ABU Secondary Secondary i 
None (illiterate) 351% 691% 324% 
Primary (full or partial) 22-1 20°2 94 
Above primary 14°2 10-7 52°9 
Other and no answer 28-6% — 53 
100:0% 100:0% 100:0% 


(N = 857) (N = 2,074) (N = 775) 





“Includes Koranic (8-2 per cent) and adult literacy (15-1 per cent) education. 
>Source: Adapted from Clignet and Foster, The Fortunate Few, Table 12. Categories ^ 
‘some primary’ and ‘full primary’ have been combined. 

*Source: Adapted from Clignet and Foster, ‘Potential Elites in Ghana and the Ivory 


Coast’, Table 4, p. 200. Categories ‘some primary’ and ‘full primary’ have been 
combined. 


contrasts in the three social contexts (Northern Nigeria, Ghana and the 
Ivory Coast). But the common feature which lies beneath these apparent 
contrasts is perhaps more significant: that in all three countries there is 
enormous overrepresentation of persons with formal education among 
the fathers of the students. Data on the education of fathers of Ibadan ! 
University students are not available; but with respect-to the ABU data 
the same pattern is clear. According to the 1952 census, 83-1 per cent 
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of adult males in the then Northern Region of Nigeria engaged in 
framing or fishing as their primary occupation (and the proportion of 
, fishermen in Northern Nigeria is negligible).19 If (recognizing the weak- 
“ ness of the census data) one employs that figure, then the proportion of 
farmers among fathers of the ABU students in our sample (57 per cent) 
constitutes underrepresentation by a factor of 1-468. But if one assumes 
that some 85 per cent of northern males old enough to have university- 
aged children are illiterate (a conservative guess),29 then illiterate 
fathers in the sample (35 per cent) are underrepresented by a factor of 
2:421. Using the same census data, formally educated fathers in our 
sample would seem to be overrepresented by at least 15 times. Our 
evidence supports the observation that Clignet and Foster make on the 
basis of their Ghana and Ivory Coast data: father’s education has a still 
heavier impact on the chances that a child will reach high educational 
* levels than father’s occupation or income.?! This in turn suggests an 
addition to the general notions about the impact of education in mobi- 
lizing masses of people to non-traditional ways of life outside home 
villages: there may frequently be a generation’s ‘lag’. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


It is worth emphasizing again that once we analyse differentials and 
inequalities among the students we are faced with two cross-cutting 
» aspects. On the one hand, children of already established élites—above 
all, public servants who have had access to modern-type education— 
are overrepresented, while the vast bulk of the population engaged in 
farming (and fishing) is underrepresented. On the other hand, all the 
findings—Nigerian and other—are remarkable for the evidence of con- 
tinuing open recruitment in terms of social background. This is par- 
ticularly striking in the case of the ABU data where 40 per cent of the 
fathers are not above average for national income, and farming greatly 
exceeds all other occupations; even a third of the girls’ fathers are poor 
_ farmers, and another third are at best middle élites. Even in Ghana the 
# fathers of more than one-third of the Legon students are farmers. This 
situation contrasts with that in many developing countries in other 
continents: to take an extreme example, a survey of 1,250 university- 
level students in Brazil showed that less than 1 per cent had fathers who 
were illiterate, though 46 per cent of adult male Brazilians are illi- 
terate.22 Nigerian and other West African institutions of advanced 
education are in the process of creating élites which seem to be solidify- 
ing into classes. But these élites are as yet broad-based; the great 
majority of those who are now graduates are connected by family and 

® personal experience to the village and farm life of the majority. 
But the comparative materials do suggest trends. By comparing the 
Ghanaian and Ibadan material with that from the Ivory Coast and 
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that from the less developed areas served by ABU, three related trends 
are clear and significant: 


1 the proportion of students in advanced education whose fathers are , 


farmers (or fishermen) decreases to come closer to a quarter than 
to a half; 

2 the proportion of ‘white collar’ fathers—bureaucrats, technologists, 
teachers—increases to nearly 50 per cent; 

3 the proportion of students whose fathers fall into the other main 
urban groups—manual workers—does not increase significantly and 
remains very low. 


In other words, we can find evidence of a progression that is based 
mainly on the prior acquisition of education. The chief factors at play 
are the education of fathers and the accessibility of a school system. To 
have an educated father offsets, at least in part, other factors such as a 
less developed system of schooling or the handicap of being female; the 
sons of Hausa fathers, who are somewhat better educated than average, 
overcome the disadvantages of a less well-developed school system in 
their areas; and the daughters of the educated well-to-do are less 
inhibited by parental reluctance to spend money on girls. Moreover, 
where fathers who are farmers have themselves had some primary 
schooling, their sons are considerably more likely to reach university 
than are the sons of other farmers. Finally, a first generation intelli- 
gentsia tends to remit money to educate brothers and nephews in the 
countryside, and so to facilitate their access to educational opportunities. 

It is important to realize, however, that the educational systems 
which we have been looking at have been in rapid expansion. Children 
of élites that moved into senior posts after World War II—and especi- 
ally during the rapid Africanization of the 1950s—have begun to reach 
the university level of education in significant numbers. Our data 
indicate that the children of the bureaucratic élites are far more likely 
to attend the university than children of other occupational groups, 
especially farming. Perpetuation and consolidation of privilege defi- 
nitely is occurring. But the rapid expansion of the educational systems 
has thus far permitted continued expansion of recruitment from poorer 
families to go on taking place, and even to broaden into new groups 
and areas. Thus it is the rapid expansion of the systems which has per- 
mitted the coexistence of contrary tendencies which otherwise would 
clearly contradict each other. In the case of ABU in Nigeria this effect 
of expansion has been strengthened by admissions policies which give 
preference to qualified students from the northern states. As a result, 
many students from poorer families and from new groups have been 
given university admission who would not have gained this admission 
in open competition with students from more well-to-do parts of the 
country. 
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The question that arises now is, how will a levelling-off of expansion of 
higher educational institutions affect patterns of selection, and thus 
élite recruitment? The competition from the well-to-do in Nigeria, for 

‘example, is only now developing significantly as the children of the 
large groups of senior administrators who benefited from the indigeni- 
zation policies of the period before independence reach university age. 
Moreover, there will be no way of blocking the ambitions of those rural 
communities that have reached a self-generating stage of educational 
development. One suspects that, firstly, larger and larger proportions of 
the universities will be occupied by children of the urban élite; and, 
secondly, a great part of what is left will be taken up by representatives 
of areas that are already well developed educationally. Only two 
approaches could slow down these developments. One would be to 
maintain the expansion of institutions of higher education at the pace 
at which they have already been expanding. But no sensible manpower 
planning policy could tolerate this. The other approach would be to 
establish in all the universities’ quotas that sought to balance and phase 
admissions so as to remove patterns of inequality. In a sense, ABU 
admissions policy has worked in this direction. But though this kind of 
policy may be possible for a time in a university that dominantly 
serves educationally less well-developed areas, it is most unlikely that a 
quota policy could prevail in the longer run throughout a country’s uni- 
versity system. It would have to overcome both the resistance of the vast 
majority of influential public servants and businessmen and the political 
lobbying of the more socially mobilized areas. 

In short, one suspects that pressure on space is going to lead to more 
competitive admission policies (the justification will be admission 
according to ‘merit’) which will favour children of élite families who 
have had the advantages of better home environment, and often 
attendance at superior schools at lower levels. The university recruit- 
ment pattern is unlikely to close altogether but it will be much less 
open to the under-privileged than it is now. A pattern more like that 
found in non-African developing countries would be the likely result. 
In the longer run also, the present close links between the urban élite 
and the rural communities would atrophy. While much of this is 
speculation, it is based on an examination of the existing structures and 
trends. Moreover, it is reasonable to predict that parents who have 
already made their way to university are going to take steps to ensure 
that their children remain privileged. 
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Reliance on formal written law, and freedom 
and social control in the United States and 
the People’s Republic of China 


INTRODUCTION 


The use of formal written Jaw is highly developed in the United States i 
(U.S.). Agents of the state publish innumerable substantive rules as to 
how people shall and shall not act, and procedural rules as to how 
agents of the state shall react to transgressions of the substantive rules. 
This rule-making, and the tradition that the rules generally can be 
expected to be followed both by citizens and by agents of the state, 
form the basis of an American strategy of social control. 

In the People’s Republic of China (P.R.C.), agents of the state have 
promulgated few substantive rules, and it has been established that 
agents of the state are not found to follow the relatively few written 
rules as to how they are to respond to citizens’ acts.1 In the latter so- 
ciety today, it is rare to find someone ‘punished according to law’. In the 
U.S., such punishment is frequently declared to have been given. Four 
hundred thousand Americans have been specially trained (as attorneys) 
to apply the written law to particular cases, while today in the P.R.C. 
there are no lawyers to speak of. 

In the U.S., the practical absence of utilized formal written law is 
generally seen as a fearsome prospect. On the one hand, the prospect 
is that of a breakdown of social order, of rampant social conflict, of , 
anarchy. On the other hand, the prospect is that of totalitarian state 
restriction of citizens’ actions, of unfettered social control. Obviously, 
the prospect is paradoxical. Conversely, reliance on a formal written 
law is seen to restrict both each citizen’s freedom to act uncontrolled 
by the demands of others and others’ freedom to control each citizen’s 
freedom of action. This view is also paradoxical. Each notion implies 
that citizens’ freedom from control by agents of the state co-varies 
directly with state agents’ control of citizens’ freedom of action. The 
paradoxes are eliminated only by making logically tenable the possi- 


* Harold E. Pepinsky B.A. J.D. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Criminal Justice, 
State University of New York at Albany 
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bility of a simultaneous increase and decrease in citizens’ freedom from 
control by state agents, accompanied by a simultaneous decrease and 
increase in state agents’ control of citizens’ freedom of action. 

“ It is therefore possible that Americans’ typical visions of the conse- 
quences of lesser reliance on formal written law might be qualifiedly 
valid. In one sense, freedom of citizens’ actions from control by state 
agents might be increased, while in another sense it would be decreased. 
The way in which citizens’ freedom would be increased and that in 
which it would be restricted remain to be predicted. 

The P.R.C. is the only large, complex social system in which there is 
practically no reliance on formal written law. That society thus presents 
the only comparative empirical base from which to draw an inference 
as to which social changes might be expected to accompany a decreased 
reliance on formal written law in the U.S. The next section will isolate 

“the differences between the U.S. and the P.R.C. in two respects. In 
one respect, it will isolate an area of citizens’ action in the U.S. that 
is relatively less restricted by agents of the state than is the case in the 
P.R.C. In another respect, it will isolate an area of citizens’ action in the 
U.S. that is relatively more restricted by agents of the state than is 
the case in the P.R.C. 

The comparison is not in itself adequate evidence that a decreased 
reliance on formal written law can be expected generally to be related 
to particular changes in citizens’ freedom of action. However, as the 

succeeding section of the paper will show, there is a logical basis for 
inferring a general relationship. By way of preliminary hypothesis, a 
prediction can plausibly be made of the effect of reduced use of formal 
written law on freedom of citizens’ action from control by state agents. 


THE FREEDOM OF SOCIAL MOBILITY JS. THAT OF 
COLLEQTIVE AGCOMPLISHMENT 


Indications are that commitment of Americans to maintaining particu- 
lar relationships is lower in the United States (U.S.) than it is of 

“Chinese in the People’s Republic of China (P.R.C.). Commitment as 
used here is the probability that social relationships with the same 
persons will be maintained over time. 

Social statistics are easier to obtain in the U.S. than in the P.R.C., 
though ordinal comparisons between the two polities remain possible. 
To begin with, geographical mobility is higher in the U.S. than in the 
P.R.C. One-fifth of all Americans move from one residence to another 
each year.? In China, one lives where assigned. Unauthorized and 
authorized movement from countryside to cities are both apparently 

t held low in a predominantly rural country. Apparently, most of those 
who are sent to the countryside are sent only temporarily to learn the 
meaning of working with the masses, though some stay in the country- 
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side for long periods of time. Community members sent to cities are 
generally sent temporarily for education and training to use back at 
home. To be sure, a number of Chinese are permanently assigned to 
work far away from their homes. However, the rate of geographica. 
mobility, especially from one neighbourhood to the next in the same 
metropolitan area, appears to be far higher in the U.S. than in the 
P.R.C. 

Occupational mobility is rather high in the U.S. if one includes 
horizontal mobility as well as the less frequent vertical mobility. The 
latest data on frequency of job change are unfortunately a bit old 
(from 1949), but there is no reason to believe that frequency of job 
change has decreased since that time. The findings, by Lipset and 
Bendix* in Oakland, showed unskilled workers having held an average 
of more than ten jobs. Business managers and executives, at the other 
extreme, had averaged over three jobs apiece. The overall average 
number of jobs held by all those sampled was 6.3. 

The rate of change of occupation would have to be lower than the 
rate of change of jobs, but even in this category only 29.3 per cent of 
American males between the ages of 25 and 64 were found not to have 
changed occupations as of 1962.5 

Apparently, in the P.R.C. occupational mobility is minimal. Once 
trained, urban workers are reported to change jobs either only as a 
job is eliminated in favour of another or temporarily from managerial 
status to work among the masses. Rural workers may perform different’ 
jobs as local needs change, such as from cultivating to harvesting of 
crops or to construction of irrigation facilities. Very much like the 
small American farmer the rural Chinese is apt to be more a generalist 
than a specialist. However, the work setting is not apt to change for the 
rural resident. 

Hence, at home and at work, Chinese tend to stay with the same 
people far longer than their American counterparts. 

While divorce is rather commonplace and ever easier to obtain in 
the U.S., divorce is seemingly rather difficult to obtain in the P.R.C. 
since the Cultural Revolution. Lubman® describes a divorce trial he ' 
attended in Peking. The district judge went to the tractor factory 
where the estranged husband and wife worked. He ‘had already inter- 
viewed husband and wife singly and together as well as their neigh- 
bours, fellow workers and supervisors. All past attempts to keep them 
together had failed, however, and the wife had persisted in her demand 
for a divorce.’ 

The judge interviewed the couple singly and together once again. 
With him were a group of the couples’ neighbours and fellow workers, 
or ‘masses’ representatives’. Duties under two of the few laws in the 
P.R.C., the Constitution of 1954 and the Marriage Law of 1950, were 
vaguely described—to ‘mutually love and respect each other’ and to 
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‘participate in Socialist construction’. The husband had admitted 
adultery and had struck his wife in a quarrel, but these were considered 
past problems to be overcome in a reconciliation, not grounds for a 
separation. Following the counsel of the ‘masses’ representatives’, the 
judge ordered the husband to sign a ‘statement of guarantee’ that he 
would not again strike his wife. Failure to keep the guarantee would 
ostensibly be grounds for a divorce and injury to the wife would result 
in ‘punishment according to law’ (threatening, but remote). The 
representatives would continue to ‘re-educate’ the husband and ‘assist’ 
in the reconciliation process. Continues Lubman, “The trial expressed 
the ideal of Chinese justice—to avoid formal adjudication of disputes 
between citizens and to strengthen the social solidarity of the working 
class.’ 

Professor Victor Li of Stanford University Law School had a similar 

“reconciliation attempt described to him during a visit to the P.R.C. 
This author’s reconstruction of that description is that a husband had 
constantly been late to work and was making mistakes on the job. 
His work group had asked him for an explanation. He replied that he 
and his wife were fighting because they saw so little of each other so 
that he was losing sleep and could not focus on his work. The wife 
worked another shift at the same plant. The group sent the husband’s 
supervisor to the wife’s supervisor to arrange for the husband and wife 
to work on the same shift. The husband was exhorted to study his 

k mistakes and improve his work. 

Two contrasts in domestic relations with the U.S. are noteworthy. 
First, much greater emphasis in the P.R.C. than in the U.S. (with 
parades of faceless people moving through routine and often uncon- 
tested divorce hearings) is put on keeping spouses together in the same 
relationship. For a spouse simply to abandon a family would be incon- 
ceivable in the P.R.C. Second, one’s co-workers and supervisors get 
much more thoroughly involved in the intimate details of a person’s 
home life than would characteristically be the case in the U.S. 

As Cohen’ describes, groups and mediation mechanisms exist for 
“ residents of urban areas similar to those for workers. ‘Mediation’ is 
something of a misnomer, for it is practically unheard of for disputants 
not to defer to the counsel of their ‘mediators’, though the process lacks 
the formal written guarantees of authority of what we know as arbitra- 
tion. The point is that reconciliation and persuasion will be tried 
repeatedly and with involvement of many familiar faces at work and in 
the neighbourhood before the disputants may be released from the 
burden of trying to resolve their differences within ongoing relation- 
ships. 

F Extended observations of the police, corroborated by police officers 
from various parts of the country, have suggested that the situation in 
U.S. urban neighbourhoods is different. A large portion of citizen 
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complaints to patrolmen call for the patrolmen to act as the citizens’ 
agents in resolving petty problems with relatives and neighbours. One 
common complaint, especially in apartment buildings, is that neigh- 
bours are playing music too loudly. Usually in these cases, the com> 
plainant has not approached his neighbour directly and stays away 
while the police convey his demand. The complainant is apt not even 
to know the neighbour. Other common complaints would be of neigh- 
bours parking in front of the complainant’s home, of neighbours’ 
children or pets causing minor damage or simply a disturbance on the 
complainant’s property, of landlords locking tenants out of apartments 
or rooms, of alcoholic or infirm elderly neighbours of family members 
needing removal (somewhat like garbage) or of petty but voluble 
family arguments. The police may not enjoy being called upon to 
handle such problems, but in practice generally concur in the wisdom 
of their separating the disputants. The police also generally consider^ 
it good practice to end their own involvement as rapidly as possible, 
figuring the most they can do is to cool down the conflict of the moment. 

This is a second type of mobility far more commonly found in the 
U.S. than in the P.R.C. Not only are American citizens more apt to 
move from one place of residence or work to the next and to do so at 
will, but Americans in a number of cases use third persons to take care 
of (removing, if necessary) people with whom the Americans get into 
conflict in residence situations. According to Rothman,® both forms of 
mobility became salient simultaneously in the Jacksonian era in thes 
U.S. The American does not rely solely on removing himself from 
others; he can have the others removed or restrained while he remains 
aloof from them, and, literally, relatively unmoved himself. Character- 
istically, a Chinese would not be permitted to absolve himself of res- 
ponsibility for carrying on relationships with family and neighbours 
throughout periods of conflict and need. He can remove himself or 
others from troublesome situations only rarely, and then in the guise 
and with the consensus of his fellows that in the overall task of socialist 
construction he is more valuable elsewhere. 

Commonly, juveniles who are institutionalized in the U.S. are so 
treated because they have caused trouble in school.!° Cicourel and 
Kitsuse!! have described the process by which troublemakers in 
American schools get picked out and isolated from their peers. Con- 
trast this to the report that in the P.R.C. ‘a MS (middle school) class 
receives the grade of its poorest achiever’.12 Frank criticism of others 
and of oneself, as a prelude to reintegration of a ‘deviant’ back into a 
group, and continuing to help someone who is not making his fair 
contribution to do so, are acceptable ways of handling social conflict 
and disruption, but in school and elsewhere isolation of a person would 7 
seldom be considered a viable solution to any problem. If anything, the 
opposite tends to be the case, for a person causing trouble is considered 
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to require more rather than less intensive interaction with and attention 
from his peers. In general, while stress is conventionally associated with 
mobility in the U.S.,18 stress is conventionally associated with ‘criticism’ 
4nd ‘struggle’ in the P.R.C. 

This set of examples indicates consistently a greater tendency in 
the U.S. for citizens to move among relationships than is the case in the 
P.R.C. Presumably, too, there is more occasion for citizens to express 
themselves in private, as by painting, alone, than would be the case in 
the P.R.C., where all action is to be public. The right to privacy has in 
fact been held to be implicit in law as law is known in the U.S.14 On the 
other hand, P.R.C. citizens seem more consistently to stay involved 
in ongoing relationships through problem situations than do their U.S. 
counterparts. As a result, the scope of the relationships in the P.R.C. 
appears characteristically to extend beyond that of corresponding 

relationships in the U.S. 

Hence, the state which restricts less—and even encourages—-social 
mobility is also the one that relies more heavily on formal written 
law. 

The freedom more typical for Chinese than for Americans is difficult 
to describe. It is a kind of freedom with which Americans are largely 
unfamiliar. For Americans this freedom has a subtlety corresponding to 
its salience for the Chinese. The freedom is that of developing access 
to new economic and social resources within the context of existing 

¿ relationships. 

The improvement in the economic lot of the average Chinese over 
the last twenty-five years is dramatic and well known. Where famines 
periodically took millions of lives, all people have enough to eat. All in 
the cities have shelter, where many once had only the streets on which 
to live. Middle school education has become universal where illiteracy 
was the norm. Myrdal and Kessle15 found that through collective 
effort the ‘five guarantees’ of enough food, enough clothes, enough 
fuel, an honourable funeral and education for the children had become 
a reality for everyone even in a relatively poor village in Yenan in 1969. 

* Myrdal and Kessle provide perhaps the most detailed, vivid and 
credible description of the form of the collective effort in the P.R.C. 

However, for those accustomed to relative affluence in the U.S., 
any description of collective accomplishment in the P.R.C. is apt to 
seem trivial. The general strength of interpersonal competition has 
become an American assumption. The following scenario has been 
developed to translate the recent Chinese experience into an American 
context. 

The President has just made a nationwide television address telling 

e Americans of a fuel crisis and asking them to curtail automobile gaso- 
line consumption as much as possible. No formal action is contem- 
plated; full faith is being placed in the voluntary co-operation of the 
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citizenry, in accord with the political ideology that has become nation- 
ally dominant in the past several years. 

Outside the city of Gotham, at the 2100 block of Rich Street in the 
suburb of Pleasantview, darkness has fallen. It is 8 p.m.—time for the 
nightly block meeting. Jack and Doris Stormann generally host the 
meeting in their spacious home. Tonight is no exception. 

Almost everyone has arrived. The children are being watched tonight 
by Dan and Barbara Spinoza, who are taking their turn in the baby- 
sitting rotation. In the living-room, about thirty people are sitting in a 
circle—each already engaged with his neighbours in discussions of the 
President’s speech. Conversation among them is relaxed for most of 
them have known each other, in and out of these meetings, for years. 
Then block chairman Mary Geller, bearing in mind that her responsi- 
bility is to elicit a co-operative response to the fuel crisis, calls the meet- 


ing to order. 4 


‘Obviously, the President’s speech is on all our minds,’ she begins. 
‘Anyone who wants to comment on it may speak.’ 

‘Apparently, the fuel crisis is real. We simply have to use our cars a 
lot less than we’ve been doing.’ Heads nod in agreement. Bill Samuels 
has verbalized a preliminary consensus of the meeting. 

Discussion moves quickly to how members of the group can help one 
another to meet the agreed-upon objective. Use of the bus service is 
suggested, but a number of disparaging remarks about the service lead 


to abandonment of this idea. ad 


Then a member of the group raises the notion o: a car pool. A car 
pool is acceptable to everyone but George Jones, who likes to be alone 
on the way to work. ‘How can you be so selfish in a matter of such 
importance?’ he is asked. George argues awhile for his conception of 
his rights, but eventually his resistance gives way to assent. Even if he 
had left the meeting to escape the group pressure, he soon would have 
been visited by a delegation seeking to ‘help’ him with ‘his problem’. 

‘It has come to be taken for granted by all participants that no one can 
expect to get away with pursuit of private interests in matters of public 
concern. 

And so it is agreed that eight car pools will be established to take 
the neighbours to and from places of work in various areas of the com- 
munity. The membership of each pool is established, and each pool is 
asked to work out its own schedule, rotation of driving and plan for 
sharing expenses. 

Then it is noted that a substantial number of housewives in the 
neighbourhood have shopping to do and other errands to run. With 
little deliberation, the notion of car pools is extended to meet these 


needs. On a rotating schedule, individual housewives accept the res- . 


ponsibility for taking calls from those who plan to go out during the 
day. The first to call who has use of a car and who cannot make use of 
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transportation in a car already scheduled to go on a trip is to be a driver, 
and the co-ordinator of the day refers subsequent callers to her as 

„ Passengers. Also on a rotating basis, two housewives a day are enlisted 
for child care while both parents are away. Thus, mothers and fathers 
are freed from having to take small children with them on their various 
trips. Such a child-care programme has already been tried and proved 
for evening babysitting. Children have learned to look forward to 
staying as long as overnight with neighbours as a kind of adventure. 
From prior experience, any inequities in allocation of responsibilities 
versus utilization of services are left to be adjusted as they arise in 
future meetings. 

The meeting has been going on for nearly an hour. By convention, it 
is about time to adjourn. Alice Ladinsky mentions that she and her 
husband have been having marital difficulties, and asks leave to discuss 

= them in the next meeting. Her husband, Mack, concurs. Without 
objection, the chairwoman approves the request. The meeting is over. 

Over the years, the need for social services in the block has declined 
markedly. The police have not been called for the past two years. A few 
would-be burglars have been scared off by watchful neighbours. Loans 
have been arranged by the group for families in a financial crisis. 
Members of the group have effectively acted as informal therapists for 
one another. The rate of movement in and out of the neighbourhood 
has declined to insignificance, for the social support provided there has 

* proved generally more valuable to the residents than occupational 
mobility. 

The scenario is designed to highlight the kind of freedom offered 
by a social system geared to collective accomplishment rather than to 
social mobility. The co-operative effort of a stable group (or groups) 
provides opportunities and services closely tuned to the needs of the 
members. Each member has a freedom to choose among services that 
would otherwise be unavailable or not so well suited to his or her 
requirements. In the process of restricting social mobility by organizing 
people into groups and, initially at least, trying to enforce members’ 
participation in them, the role of the state in providing rules and 
institutions especially for conflict resolution and provision of services 
tends to become superfluous. The kind of individual freedom from 
control by state agents changes as one moves from a social system rely- 
ing heavily on formal written law to one resisting such reliance. How- 
ever, the overall quantum of freedom cannot be shown to differ between 
the two systems. How the use of formal written law tends to imply the 
freedom of social mobility rather than that of collective accomplish- 


ment remains to be explained. 
Kag 
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THE IMPACT OF SOCIETAL RELIANCE ON FORMAL WRITTEN ' 
LAW g 


m, 


A 
Weber has translated the meaning of law, including its formal written 
form, into functional terms: 


An order will be called law if it is externally guaranteed by the ` 
probability that coercion (physical or psychological), to bring about ` 
conformity or average violation, will be applied by a staf of people ; 
holding themselves specially ready for that purpose.18 


When a law is formal and written, the law carries the addidonst 
promise that the order of coercion is knowable in advance and that the | 
probability of coercion is tied to the knowable order. Commitment to 
formal written law by members of society seems logically to imply that 
‘a general function of law in any society is that of enabling members ~ 
of the society to calculate the consequences of their conduct, thereby 
securing and facilitating voluntary transactions and arrangements’.1? 

As the system of formal written law serves this function of creating ` 
security, it engenders a dependence by the society’s members and there- 
by restricts their freedom of action. As long ago as 1840, Tocqueville 
found a role for formal written law in a kind of despotism which he 
foresaw coming to the U.S. He wrote: 


vd 
[Despotism] covers the surface of society with a network of small, 
complicated rules, minute and uniform, through which the most original 
minds and the most energetic characters cannot penetrate, to rise . 
above the crowd. The will of man is not shattered, but softened, 
bent, and guided; men are seldom forced by it to act, but they are 
constantly restrained from acting: such a power does not destroy, 
but it prevents existence; it does not tyrannize, but it compresses, 
enervates, and stupifies a people, till each nation is reduced to 
nothing better than a pack of animals, of which the government is 
the shepherd.18 [Emphasis added.] s 


There has been a tendency to analogize exhortations in newspapers, 
on radio and in Party directives in the P.R.C. to the formal written law 
in the U.S. There is a significant difference between the published 
exhortations in the P.R.C. and the terms of the law in the U.S. how- 
ever. The exhortations in the P.R.C. contain three élements: (a) state- 
ments of what social products are needed from collective actions (e.g., 
the level of industrial output must be increased), (4) descriptions of 
tools that can be used by groups to shape social action to obtain the 
products (e.g., criticism and persuasion) and (c) specification of atti- ` 
tudes or general approaches to action which are obstacles to produc- 
tion (e.g., bureaucratism). Attempts at formal statements of what 
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‚particular products of action are required from individuals have been 
„practically abandoned since the disaster of ‘The Great Leap Forward’ 
programme in the latter part of the 1950’s, when it proved ineffective, 
‘for instance, to set quotas on production of pig iron by individuals in 
backyard furnaces. Official pronouncements in the P.R.C. prescribe 

how individual conduct is to be decided upon within community groups. 

-Official pronouncements do not designate what each individual’s con- 
duct shall be. 

. The formal written law of the U.S., on the other hand predomin- 
antly prescribes what conduct is required by individuals. Indeed, the 
U.S. Supreme Court has held that the criminal law, as law is tradition- 
ally conceived, can only address concrete acts by people.19 The ‘rules’ 
to which Tocqueville refers are those which prescribe specific acts that 
an individual must or must not carry out. Rules of substantive conduct 

‘take decisions as to courses of action towards particular others out of 
‘the hands of individuals, while directives as to how and why decisions 
must be made place responsibility for these decisions squarely in the 
hands of the citizen, while tending to take away responsibility for when 
and where the decisions are made. 

Experience in the U.S. and the P.R.C. suggests two modifications 
of the role of rules—including those in formal written law. First, people 
are not restrained by use of the rules from moving among relationships 
with others; they are encouraged to do so. Second, the restraint takes 
the form of providing a structural substitute for reliance on others for 
co-operation. 

_ Reliance on formal written law reinforces a distrust of interpersonal 
support from particular others. The structure provided by rules indi- 
cates that the state through its agents will take care of the arrangements 
of interpersonal relations where these relations are necessary. People 
are seen as trouble; the only thing they characteristically can and will 
provide not supplied by the legal order is capricious, unpredictable 
obstinacy and resistance to the furthering of one’s personal interests. 
Associations with others tend to become those of momentary con- 
venience. When another stands in one’s way, it is best to move along. 

By its explicit emphasis on the ordering of acts rather than the 
ordering of status, formal written law replaces the attempted definition 
of where one is with that of what one does. Consistently, our formal 
written law even stresses a freedom of movement for its citizens. So long 
as the citizens do as the law commands, they are free to do it wherever 
they please. With its invitation to citizens to enjoy one kind of freedom, 
formal written law helps discourage them from attempting to enjoy 
another. 

The promulgation of formal written law dampens efforts to collective 
accomplishment in other ways, too. Such promulgation helps establish 
the conventional wisdom that the substance of appropriate and in- 
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appropriate action tends to be immutable and unvaried from one 
relationship and situation to the next. The idea that one can customarily 
create a novel form of action to meet the demands of a particular situa- 
tion, changing the form in the next situation merely by the exercise of 
personal judgment, tends to be met with considerable scepticism. 

By contrast, the system in which use of formal written law is eschewed 
essentially requires just one rule. The citizen shall stay with the group 
or groups in which he is placed by agents of the state. To some extent, 
agents of the state may also be relied on for information as to what 
social needs and problems are, and for feedback as to whether the needs 
are being met and the problems resolved. However, agents of the state 
tend to refrain from promulgating rules as to what each citizen is to do 
to work to meet even those needs and resolve the problems the agents 
attempt to define. The individual is restricted from moving among 
relationships, and forced to rely forsurvival on therelationships he or she 
is given. Survival seemingly requires that the individual be resourceful, 
adaptable and innovative in choosing a form of action to meet the 
demands of the moment. Such an environment is apparently conducive 
to experiencing and learning the potential of collective accomplish- 
ment. . 

The apparent relationship between the use of law and the form of 
individual freedom from control by state agents is symbiotic, rather than 
recursively causal. That is, the predominant form of the use of law and 
the predominant form of freedom can be expected to change together 
rather than a change in one being logically prior to a change in the 
other. Thus, as social support grows for reinforcing opportunities for 
collective accomplishment, use of formal written law can be expected 
to become an undesirably restrictive anachronism, while as use of 
formal written law declines, individual reliance on collective accom- 
plishment can be expected to tend to displace reliance on social. 
mobility. 


CONCLUSION 


It is beyond the scope of this article to predict what change, if any, 
is to be anticipated in the reliance on use of formal written law in the 
U.S. As the article is composed there is, to say the least, scant indica- 
tion that such reliance is on the wane. There are currently as many law 
students in U.S. law schools as there are attorneys in the country. New 
legislation is frequently and conventionally seen as the major tool 
needed to respond to domestic crises such as that known under the 
rubric of ‘Watergate’ and the energy crisis. 

The argument here is that if attenuation of reliance on formal - 
written law should occur in this or another society, the change will not 
occur in isolation. The hypothesis advanced here is that any such 
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attenuation will be accompanied by a change in the form of individual 
freedom from control by state agents that predominates in the society. 
Thus, by the terms of the hypothesis, use of formal written law does not 
preserve social order; it plays an important role in preserving a social 

- order. It does not preserve or establish individual freedom from social 
control by state agents; it plays an important role in establishing or 
maintaining one form of individual freedom at the expense of enjoyment 
of another form. The hypothesis implies that it is overly simplistic to 
associate a reluctance to use formal written law with ‘dictatorship’ 
(as does Nagel) 2° or to call a failure to adhere to the terms of formal 
written law ‘undemocratic’ (as does Evan).21 There is more than one 
way in which citizens can rule themselves without state interference, 
and in the process of availing themselves of one kind of self-rule the 
citizens must give up another. No method suggests itself for weighing 
the quality of one form of individual freedom from control by state 
agents against that of its antithetical form. For the time being, perhaps 
it is sufficient that we understand the possible trade-off in freedom we 
make by a transition from reliance on formal written law to reliance 
on its non-use, in order that our choice of whether to use formal written 


law may be better informed. 
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R. Kahane* 


The committed: preliminary reflections on 
the impact of the kibbutz socialization 


pattern on adolescents 


INTRODUCTION 


Many educational systems face the problem of socializing the young 
into patterns of commitment and obligation while at the same time 
directing them towards social change and innovation rather than con- 
formity or deviancy.1 The kibbutz educational system provides us with 
an example which has succeeded in simultaneously generating value 
commitment and innovative capacity while minimizing social deviancy 
and anti-social manifestations. 

The kibbutz educational system has been defined as being essentially 
collectively oriented. However, closer examination of this system indi- 
cates that structurally it is based on a fusion of collectivistic and indi- 
vidualistic components. In other words, the system establishes some 
kind of balance between elements which encourage collectivism and 
those reinforcing individualism. This unique mixture probably explains 
many of the qualities attributed to the native-born kibbutz members. 

‘Certain characteristics of the second and third generations of the 
kibbutz recently have become increasingly salient. First, a strong 
collectivistic value commitment is discernible in their tendency to 
volunteer for various roles which are central to the society, as well as 
in their performance in ‘routine’ career patterns. What is unique to 
kibbutz youth is that many of them, before entering into specialized 
occupations in their kibbutz or outside of it, serve an additional year 
in national service, such as in border settlements, developing towns or 
youth movements. To some degree, their participation in these activi- 
ties indicates a pragmatic value commitment, that is, the tendency to 
translate value orientations into concrete roles and actions. In other 
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words, in most cases kibbutz youth do not display mere formal commit- 
ment to abstract ideals, but translate their ideals into practice. Thus, 
for these youth, the gap between value and reality (or performance) is 
relatively narrow, and values gain meaning through their implementa- 
tion. 

Secondly, these youth seem to display a large capacity for innova- 
tion and flexible adaption in adjusting to changing physical and social 
conditions. This capacity has been revealed in an active adaption to 
day-to-day reality—a style in which one activates all the resources at 
one’s disposal in order to cope with different situations and current 
problems.? An important aspect of this pattern of active adaption is 
that it is accompanied by an innovative capacity—or a strong tendency 
towards entrepreneurship. Proof of the prevalence of this characteristic 
may be found in the fact that a large number of native-born kibbutz 
members hold positions as officers or pilots in the army, out of propor- 
tion to kibbutz population, holding age and education constant.4 

Another area in which the impact of the kibbutz movement is well 
recognized is the cultural field, especially in writings, dance and folk 
music. Large parts of the secular culture, as opposed to religious culture 
in Israel, have originated in the kibbutz and have spread throughout 
the country. The most salient attempts in this direction have been the 
reconstitution of traditional Jewish holidays by giving them a new 
flavour. 

A further and very important area of innovation and entrepreneur- 
ship of the second generation in the kibbutz is in the field of economic 
modernization, represented primarily in the promotion of industrializa- 
tion. This advance is the result of the attempt to gain power and prestige 
in the new climate flourishing in Israel, where wealth has become an 
important factor. From the internal point of view, economic entre- 
preneurship gives the new generation an opportunity for self-fulfilment 
in an area in which one can prove himself as an individual as well as 
contribute to the welfare of the collective.® 

This last characteristic is closely related to the final quality: the 
tendency to strive for high achievements in collective and individual 
fields, This orientation has often been described as the will to succeed, 
to achieve prominence, and to be ‘better than everybody else’ in every 
possible sphere of endeavour; the propensity to strive for achievement 
usually in areas in which it is possible to combine individual success 
with response to central socially important needs.® 

Two major explanations have been given for the development of the 
above characteristics: the first explanation is advanced in research con- 
ducted in the fifties and the early sixties by Yonina Talmon’? which 
concentrated on the value system of the kibbutz and its institutional 
position in Israeli society. These studies claim that the interaction 
between the internal ethic of the kibbutz and its elitistic position in the 
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broader society caused it to activate its resources in almost every area 
central to Israeli society. A different explanation is a more psychological 
one and concentrates on the personality traits, the motivational 
patterns and the need achievement of the second generation of the 
kibbutz. It focuses on the psychological mechanisms by which several 
personality traits are developed, but, to some degree, neglects the 
structural factors underlying their development.® 

Most writers on the kibbutz consider its socialization system an 
essential mechanism for transmission of value orientations and patterns 
of behaviour to the younger generation;® however, they have rarely 
attempted to analyse the structural components of the adolescent 
educational system and to relate them to the characteristics of kibbutz 
youth mentioned above. This paper will make a preliminary attempt 
to explain how these qualities have been developed through the media 
of education. Education is defined here as the entire complex of agents, 
formal and informal, by which adolescents are socialized in the kibbutz. 

Since the nature of the kibbutz educational system has been well- 
documented, we shall deal here only with those characteristics which 
are relevant to our analysis,1° Further, we will not take into account 
different variations and recent changes in this system, butinstead we will 
deal with the past pattern (as it was for the second kibbutz generation) 
almost as an ‘ideal type’. 


I THE DEVELOPMENT OF PRAGMATIO VALUE COMMITMENT 


The development of commitment to national and universal values and 
of the tendency to translate this commitment into pragmatic conduct 
can be attributed to the fact that the educational system in the kibbutz 
operated within a framework in which the emphasis was on symmetrical- 
egalitarian relations and in which the principles of self-government 
were basic. These principles found their most salient expression in the 
children’s society. Since each member had a relatively equal position 
and resources, no one had the power to force his terms on another. 
Consequently, the participants had to mutually adjust their expecta- 
tions and evaluations. Under these conditions, they were inculcated 
with the importance of rules stressing the need to take other people’s 
rights into account. Thus, in a system of symmetrical interaction, 
kibbutz youth learns and commits itself to the norm of reciprocity— 
that is, to more universal values.11 Equality was possible because of the 
relative homogeneity of the population, and reinforced within the 
educational framework by a special arrangement in which a broad 
spectrum of activities was offered with no one particular type of 
activity being dominant. This multi-dimensional pattern of activity 
provided youngsters with an opportunity to exhibit capabilities other 
than the usually emphasized intellectual ones, such as physical strength, 
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athletic ability, artistic talent, etc. Here one may argue that differen- 
tiation in performance led to multi-dimensional scales of evaluation. 
This process, in turn, operated as a mechanism providing alternative 
quasi-equivalent statuses for the participants. The equivalent status 
system (which was almost an ‘organic division of labour’) functioned 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. First, it offered the opportunity 
of achieving status to a greater number of actors, and secondly, it 
encouraged a balanced reciprocal pattern of interaction, thus indirectly 
increasing participation in the children’s society and reinforcing com- 
mitment to principles of reciprocity. 

Power in the children’s society was wielded by its institutions, the 
‘secretary’ and various committees, which are all managed by the 
adolescents themselves.12 These institutions had the power to enforce 
rules and norms of conduct and thus might have had the capacity to 
destroy the symmetric pattern of relationship and to reduce the poten- 
tial for free decision. However, this possibility was held in check by the 
existence of strict, almost legal, rules by which the boundaries of these 
institutions were defined. Even more significant is the fact that active 
participation in the direct democracy in the children’s society gave 
each child the opportunity to express criticism before the ‘general 
assembly’ regarding the operation of the institutions. Hence, the 
dependence of the central roles and institutions of the children’s society 
on its members was quite extensive, thus reducing the possibility of 
institutional coercion. However, here, too, lay the seeds of lack of 
discipline and rejection of authority which often characterized the 
children’s society of the kibbutz. 

A factor no less decisive for the development of symmetric relations 
was the extent of authority granted to the children’s society by adults. 
Kibbutz society opposed the central assumption, basic—implicitly or 
explicitly—to most educational systems, that children are incomplete 
beings who are too immature either to be responsible or to enter into the 
adult roles incumbent on them. Instead, the underlying assumption of 
the kibbutz educational system was that children are responsible beings 
upon whom the adult society cannot impose authority from above but 
with whom they must interact on a basis of mutual understanding.18 
The translation of this assumption into practice led to the minimization 
of adult interference in the children’s society. Furthermore, when 
adults activated their authority they did so mainly by justifiable 
persuasion rather than through coercion. In this way, the acceptance of 
principles and rules was based on mutual understanding, and therefore 
they were perceived as fair and legitimate. As a result, commitment to 
social rules was achieved and norms were relatively easily internalized 
and institutionalized in the children’s society. 

Furthermore, within their ‘mini-society’ children were given the 
opportunity to experiment through the process of trial and error in a 
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framework which was semi-serious and semi-game-like, i.e., in a con- 
text which might be defined as structural moratorium. In this context, 
youth tests the application of different rules and modes of behaviour 
before committing themselves to specific value patterns and role 
models. Since almost every rule was subject to the children’s test of 
direct experience, the main criterion developed to evaluate values and 
norms was their applicability, a criterion which was essential for the 
promotion of the pragmatic value-commitment of kibbutz youth. 


+ 


Ii THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADAPTIVE CAPACITY 


, The development of the ability to flexibly adapt to different situations 
and tasks or of the ability to effectively manipulate existing resources 
andtocope with currentdifficulties can largely be attributed to the value 
postulates underlying kibbutz society in the educational system. The 
self-definition of kibbutz society as different, ‘Utopian’ and vanguard 
separated it from all that surrounded it.14 It urged that the repudiation 
of an extensive part of the content and methods of conventional instruc- 
tion was necessary for the creation of a ‘new personality’ and a new 
society. This conviction led, for example, to the rejection of the examina- 
tion and grades system as a mechanism of pupil differentiation and 

‘selection and in general as a means for reinforcing achievement and 
motivation. Instead, kibbutz educationalists attempted to construct an 
original alternative educational paradigm based on informal codes of 
control. A similar attempt had been made to revise the content of 
education so that it would be based on progressive-socialist ideology.15 

However, in reality, even though it aimed at removing itself from 
conventional educational traditions, this alternative model did not have 
the resources nor the institutional equipment to constitute a substitute. 
The result was an eclectic educational system which was neither well- 
structured nor systematic.18 

In the kibbutz educational system, the autodidactic intellectuals of 
the kibbutz often became the teachers, some lacking any kind of 
teacher training and others having undergone training in a special 
kibbutz teachers’ college. What they taught was an aggregation of ideas 
and new discoveries which they compiled from available books and 
journals. With their rejection of established textbooks and of ‘conven- 
tional wisdom’, they encouraged pupils to express their own ideas and 
to be innovative in their approach. This philosophy rarely contributed 
to the development of intellectual discipline; instead, it reinforced 
tendencies towards speculative thinking. However, this style of thinking 
was accompanied by a clear value orientation which integrated, on the 

s ideological level, various eclectic patterns of knowledge and resulted 

in the development of a comprehensive Weltanschauung. Further, since 

this ideological form of education succeeded in conveying the highes 
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societal values it paradoxically legitimized criticism of concrete modes. 
of behaviour even in the kibbutz system and encouraged different 
interpretations of how values could be translated into behaviour and 
institutional arrangements. Within this pattern of education it seems 
that one may find at least part of the explanation for both the value 
commitment and the flexible adjustment capacity of kibbutz youth. 
Yet two other factors need to be mentioned. Generally speaking, in 
the kibbutz system, the second generation was exposed to many 
dilemmas or unsolved conflicts which compelled them to act as almost 
constant ‘decision makers’.1? These decisions frequently involved a 
choice between an individualistic or collective orientation. As Talmon 
hinted, the strain between these orientations and the need to decide 


in specific situations contributed to the reduction of ideological rigidity’ 


and increased behavioural flexibility.18 

Differentiation and conflict among socialization agents in the kibbutz 
were other factors contributing to the development of flexibility and 
rationality in decision-making.!® Youth on the kibbutz were exposed 
to multiple agents of socialization which, on the one hand, were highly 
interdependent, but, on the other hand; were highly differentiated. 

Thus, for example, the family acted as an expressively oriented 
agent.?° In contrast, the school was aimed primarily at the development 


of knowledge and skills mixed with socio-moral orientations. The’ 


‘nurse’ (metapelet) in the collective children’s home aimed at adjusting 
the children to routine habits. The youth society was fundamentally 
oriented towards ideological and moral socialization. This functional 
differentiation encouraged a rational form of education, because each 
agent specialized in a particular function and most educational activity 
occurred outside the family framework. However, this functional 
differentiation was never absolute in reality and the roles of different 
socialization agents overlapped; hence, one finds many reports of con- 
flict between them. The system as a whole can be defined as a total 
structure, not only because it encompasses all aspects of life, but mainly 
because different inconsistent patterns of socialization are fused there- 
in.21 This inconsistency eventually resulted in increasing the behavi- 
oral flexibility of kibbutz youth who were forced many times to adjust 
to cross-pressures from different agents of socialization. 


III THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXOESSIVE NEED ACHIEVEMENT 


In reference to the ambitiousness of native-born kibbutz youth, three 
points can be argued. First, while the fostering of élite consciousness 
was an integral element of kibbutz education, i.e., emphasizing the 
superiority of the kibbutz as a way of life,22 it was also stressed that this 
superiority was bound up with duties and obligations, rather than with 
privileges—a type of noblesse oblige. Moreover, privileges were 
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defined as the opportunity to fulfil central societal roles. Many times 
what was perceived in the wider society as a duty was defined as a 
privilege for the kibbutz member. For example, an extra year of 
military service to work in developing towns was perceived asa privilege 
by kibbutz youth.28 Thus, the norm of noblesse oblige encouraged a 
unique pattern of collective need-achievement. 

This norm was fostered by the very structure of the kibbutz society. 
Because of the collective egalitarian system of the kibbutz, opportunities 
to gain either power or economic standing were very limited and, as a 
result, prestige became a central reward.*4 Prestige was allocated in the 
educational system (as well as in the general kibbutz society) according 
to performance of roles benefiting the collectivity. Examinations and a 
grading system were substituted by a system in which prestige was 
allocated not only according to educational achievement but also 
according to performance in the service of the kibbutz or in the service 
of the children’s society. This pattern discouraged, to some degree, 
intellectual achievement making kibbutz youth ‘middle-reachers’ in 
conventional educational terms,?5 while at the same time encouraging 
other qualities. Since prestige became an important factor in estab- 
lishing self-identity, status and satisfaction, and since the principal way 
of achieving prestige was by means of activity which served the collec- 
tivity as a whole, a collective-oriented achievement need was developed. 

The second factor which explains the exaggerated achievement need 
of kibbutz youth is related to the self-image of the kibbutz; the kibbutz 
defined itself as an ‘incomplete’ society, as a good society in the making, 
and as ‘an experiment which has not failed’.26 In accordance with this 
self-definition, youth were socialized to continually strive for perfection. 
This constant struggle strengthened elements of discontent and criticism 
of both self and kibbutz. The result was the institutionalization of a 
norm of dissatisfaction as well as aspirations towards perfection. 

Thirdly, the educational system of the kibbutz was highly competi- 


. tive. Because of the collective boarding system the child was planted in 


the peer group at a very early age. Within this context, children were 
forced simultaneously to compete bitterly as well as to co-operate with 
each other. The persisting tension between these two demands produced 
a pattern of conduct which contained both individualistic orientations 
based on competition and collective orientations based on joint co- 
operative effort.2? The competitive element inserted strong individu- 
alistic achievement impetus. The co-operative element restrained and 
directed this impetus into channels which were more collectively 
oriented. The disposition towards achievement in collective tasks was a 
conscious attempt to compromise between these two antagonistic 
orientations, that is, to gain individual status by success in the per- 
formance of collective goals. 
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CONOLUSIONS 


The kibbutz educational system, at least that within which the second , 
generation was socialized, provides us with the opportunity to analyse 
a collective educational system in which individualistic orientations 
were fused producing committed, but still innovative, patterns of 
behaviour. Hence, if the kibbutz educational system really operated in 
the way in which it is analysed in this paper, it provides us with a model 
of a system which successfully mitigated basic educational dilemmas 
through a combination of autonomy and control.?8 

Three points from a comparative perspective have to be mentioned. 
First, it seems that the kibbutz educational system has much in common , 
with various ‘elitistic’ schools. This is especially true regarding the 
English public schools which are not only similar in some structural 
elements, but also, to a certain extent, in the nature of their product.?® 
Thus a broad study on this dimension seems to be useful. 

A second aspect for comparison is the structural totality which 
characterizes both the English public schools and the kibbutz socializa- 
tion system. An interesting point to be considered in this comparison is 
how different or even contradictory educational patterns, formal and 
informal, are fused. 

A third comparison might examine the fusion of co-operative and” 
competitive structural elements and the resulting balance between 
collectivistic and individualistic orientations.31 

With these perspectives in mind, a comprehensive study of different 
educational systems designed to isolate social and cultural variables 
which have an impact on the educational context would be useful. By 
means of this research, one may be able to discern to what extent an 
educational system may succeed in nurturing value commitment and 
responsible behaviour while at the same time increasing innovative 
capacity as a response to cultural pluralism and rapid social change. 


Notes 


1. The most relevant studies of this 
problem are those by Keniston. See, for 
example, K. Keniston, ‘Youth and 
Violence: the Contexts of Moral Crisis’, 
in R. T. Sizer (ed.), Moral Education: 
Five Lectures, Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1973. 

2. To some degree, these character- 
istics are common to a large number of 
the second generation Israelis who grew 
up in either the moshav or in the youth 
movements, two systems which were 
heavily influenced by the kibbutz. How- 


ever, they appear to be more salient in 
the second kibbutz generation, including 
those sons who have left the kibbutz. 

3. Bettelheim claimed the opposite. 
‘Despite great courage and devotion ... 
they are lacking in that immediate and 
flexible evaluation, a spontaneous adjust- 
ment to ever-changing situations that 
make for the most useful soldier today.’ 
Bruno Bettelheim, Children of the Dream, 
London, Paladin, 1971, p. 
It is hard to discern from what sources 
he collected these findings as they are in 
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complete contradiction to other analyses, 
See, for example, Yehuda Amir, ‘The 
Effectiveness of the Kibbutz-born Soldier 
in the Israel Defence Forces’, Hum. 
Relat., vol. 22 (1969), pp. 333-44; and 
M. Gal, ‘Military Unit as a Social 
Group’, Shdemot, no. 50 (Spring 1973), 
Pp. 34-50 (Hebrew). 
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Libbutz members among the officers and 
select units of the army. However, 
according to unpublished data collected 
by the kibbutz movement, kibbutz 
members constituted between 15 and 
20 per cent of the casualties of both the 
Six Day War in 1967 and the October 
1973 War. 

5. See Ch. Adler and R. Kahane, 
‘Values, Religion and Culture’, in 
S. N. Eisenstadt, et al. (eds.), Israel— 
Socisty in the Making, vol. II, Jerusalem, 
Academon, 1974 (Hebrew) ; and Z. Gold- 
berg, Kibbutz, Society and State, Beit Berl, 
1974, pp. 76-7 (Hebrew). 

6. These orientations can be detected 
in the writings and diaries of kibbutz 
sons who were killed in the wars. Our 
principal sources are R. Avi-Noam (ed.), 
Gviley-Aish, Tel Aviv, Ministry of Defence, 
3 vols, 1953, 1958 and 1970; and 
various diaries of kibbutz-born youth 
who were killed during the wars. 

7. Yonina Talmon, The Kibbutz: 
Sociological Studies, Jerusalem, The 
Magnes Press, 1970 (Hebrew). This 
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Kibbutz, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1972. 

8. Amir, op. cit, and Albert I. 
Rabin, Growing Up in the Kibbutz, New 
York, Springer Publishing Company, 
1965. 

In general it seems that personality 
traits typical of kibbutz youth were not 
delineated clearly; see Aharon Anton- 
ovsky, Josefh Marcus and J. Kiatz, An 
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Investigation of Leadership Qualities of 
Kibbutz-raised Young Men, Tech. Report, 
European Research Office, U.S.A., 
Project No. DA J 3768-0765, 1969, 
quoted in Julius Zellermayer and 
Josefh Marcus, ‘Kibbutz Adolescence: 
Relevance to Personality Development 
Theory’, F. Youth and Adolescence, vol. 1 
(June 1972), pp. 143-54- 

It was found that kibbutz youth 
‘possess an identity distinctly independent 
from the social environment’ and that 
they make a relatively smooth transition 
into adult society (Zellermayer and 
Marcus, ibid., p. 148). However, the 
samples employed were too small to 
draw any significant conclusions for 
this study. 
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12 (1959), Pp. 345-60; Bettelheim, 
op. cit., 1971; Talmon, op. cit., 1970; 
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11. The importance of symmetric 
relationships for the development of 
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in another paper, which was based to a 
large degree on the theory of Piaget. In 
this paper, it was claimed that it is not 
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influences youth, but the symmetric 
structure of peer groups which has the 
impact of furthering commitment to 
universal law. Jean Piaget, The Moral 
Judgement of the Child, New York, The 
Free Press, 1965; Reuven Kahane, 
Structure and Uses of Informal Youth 
Educational Organizations: An Analytical 
Framework, Jerusalem, The Hebrew Uni- 
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(mimeo). 
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Igerst Le-Hinuch (Letter of Education), 
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‘Social Changes in the Kibbutz School’, 
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1968 (Hebrew). 
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Rosner, ‘Relation Between Generations 
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vol. 5 (1970), pp. 76-86; Moshe Sarel, 
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Change in the Kibbutz Second Genera- 
tion’, Megamot, vol. 11 (1961), pp. 99- 
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18, Talmon, op. cit., 1970, p. 154. 
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New York, Gordon and Breach, The 
Henrietta Szold Institute, 1970. 

Both Spiro and Bettelheim emphasized 
the ‘monastic’ form of the kibbutz 
educational system. Both claimed that 
resulting from this structure the second 
generation is characterized by a non- 
individualistic orientation and by ideo- | 
logical ‘rigidity and, therefore, rarely ` 
adjusts flexibly to changing conditions 
(see Bettelheim, op. cit, 1971, pp. 
199 ff.). These observations are not 
supported by the above research and 
also not by a recent study: Problem of 
Collective Education: Partial Findings from 
the Research on the Sons of Kibbutz, Givat 
Haviva, 1971 (Hebrew), mimeo. 

22. In one research project it was 
found that kibbutz youth score high on 
the self-esteem scale, i.e., the importance 
attributed to the self in comparison with 
others. If this research is valid, it indicates ¢ 
that psychologically kibbutz youth are 
conscious of their élite status in Israeli 
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society. See B. H. Long, E. H. Hender- 
son and L, Platt, ‘Self-Other Orienta- 
tions of Israeli Adolescents reared in 
Kibbutzim and Moshavim’, Develop- 
mental Psychol., vol. 3 (March 1973), 
pp. 300-8. 

23. Gal, op. cit., 1973. 

24. Menachem Rosner, “The Balance 
of Rewards of Branch Managers’, 
Hedim, vol. 29 (February 1964), pp. 
46-57; June, pp. 67-80 (Hebrew). 

25. Bettelheim, op. cit., 1971, p. 257. 

26. Talmon, op. cit., 1970, pp. 223 ff. 

27. In her study of children’s games 
on the kibbutz, Eiferman found that 
‘single party games are scarcely played 
at all among kibbutz children while 
group games which demand co-opera- 
tion towards the achievement of a 
common aim, but within an overall 
competitive framework, are far more 
popular’. Her inference is that if the 
games reflect general patterns of be- 
haviour, then one can conclude ‘that 
co-operation and competition cannot be 
looked upon as opposite poles’. The 
strain between co-operation and com- 
petition is closely related to the conflict 
between collectivism and individualism 
in the kibbutz—a dilemma which is 
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never solved, but is usually mitigated by 
various mechanisms. Rivka Eifermann, 
‘Co-operativeness and Egalitarianism in 
Kibbutz Children’s Games’, Hum. Relat., 
vol. 23 (1970), pp. 579-87. See also 
A. Shapira and M. C. Madsen, ‘Co- 
operative and Competitive Behavior of 
Kibbutz and Urban Children in Israel’, 
Child Development, vol. 40 (1969), pp. 
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1968). 
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Kuhn, paradigms and sociologyt 


Urry has recently criticized attempts to legitimate favoured modes of 
sociological inquiry by invoking arguments in Kuhn’s The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions.t I do not want to endorse a particular kind of + 
sociology by referring to Kuhn but I do want to take up certain aspects 
of Kuhn’s account of scientific paradigms in order to characterize the 
present state of sociology and its future prospects. 

Kuhn is notorious for having used the term ‘paradigm’ in a multi- 
plicity of ways but he now argues that, in a general sense, a paradigm 
is an ‘entire constellation of beliefs, values, techniques, and so on 
shared by members of a given community’, i.e., a disciplinary matrix of 
concepts, assumptions, basic laws, proven methods and other objects of 
commitment common to the practitioners of a particular discipline or 
specialty which may or may not be necessarily related and which 
require individual specification.? In a more restricted sense, however, a 
paradigm refers to one element in the matrix, the exemplar, the concrete 
problem solution which provides a model for subsequent research. 
Typically the exemplar takes the form of a symbolic generalization, a 
law-sketch, like f= ma (Newton’s Second Law), which has.to be ‘re- 
written in a different symbolic form for each physical problem before a 
logical and mathematical deduction are applied to it.’? Kuhn holds 
that ‘physicists share few rules, explicit or implicit, by which they make 
the transition from law-sketch to the specific symbolic forms demanded 
by individual problems. Instead, exposure to a series of exemplary 
problem solutions teaches them to see different situations as like each 
other’. In this case ‘they are, if you will, seen in a Newtonian gestalt’. 
Students of mechanics learn how to see things in this way ‘by a process 
like ostension, the direct exposure to a series of situations each of which, 
they [are] told, [are] Newtonian.”4 

Urry objects to the positivist implications of considering sociology in 
Kuhnian terms. I think this objection is unfounded. As Kuhn himself 
says, the idea of portraying ‘scientific development as a succession of 
tradition-bound periods punctuated by non-cumulative breaks’ is 
* Christopher G, A. Bryant M.A. PH.D. Lecturer in Sociology, University of 
Southampton 
t I wish to acknowledge the benefit I have gained from discussing this topic with 
Tony Clarke even though he does not share all the views expressed here 
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borrowed from the history of literature, music, the arts, political 
development and many other forms of life—positivism in reverse. To 
model sociology on natural science unreflectively is wrong; to consider 
“with due deliberation the possibility of similarities as well as differences 
is surely unexceptionable. 

Martins has raised another objection to references to paradigms 
for sociology.¢ Whereas Kuhn’s natural science paradigms relate to 
‘segments of disciplines’, ‘paradigms’ in sociology are, it seems, ‘dis- 
cipline-wide’ or, ‘as in the case of historical materialism, behaviourism 
or action theory’, even more than discipline-wide. This, according to 
Martins, constitutes a ‘category mistake’. If it does, Kuhn himself is at 
fault for he refers on occasions to the social sciences in general or to 
particular social sciences but not to ‘segments’ of social science disci- 
plines. But surely the nub of the matter is the relation of sociological 
specialties to the discipline as a whole. If general paradigms do inform 
work in particular specialties directly, or indirectly, through the media- 
tion of paradigms for the specialty, one must say so regardless of the 
fact that Kuhnian natural science paradigms frequently refer to special- 
ties rather than to disciplines. 

Kuhn alludes to the immaturity of the social sciences but offers 
different reasons for this judgment in different places. He vacillates 

between associating maturity with the hegemony of a single para- 
digm and associating it with the presence of exemplars. (a) In the con- 
text of the first edition of The Structure of Scientific Revolutions (1962) 
sociology is pre-paradigmatic (i.e. no one paradigm is shared by all 
members of the discipline) and therefore immature (though it does 
possess competing schools which bear some resemblance to paradigms 
in the way they orient the work of their adherents). (b) In the context 
of the postscript to the second edition (1970) sociology is multt-para- 
digmatic (but also immature in as much asits paradigms lack exemplars). 
(c) In the context of ‘Reflections on My Critics’ (1970) sociology is 
multi-paradigmatic (with each paradigm offering its own exemplars) 
and immature (because no one paradigm is shared by all members of 
the discipline). 

Given these variations, two of which, (b) and (c), were produced 
contemporaneously, it is hardly surprising that sociologists have taken 
different stands on the application of Kuhn’s thesis to their discipline. 
The following illustrate only some of the possibilities. Friedrichs (1970) 
has taken what Urry calls the ‘radical’ response to Kuhn by arguing 
that (Parsonian) structural-functionalism brought sociology (in America 
at least) to the level of a paradigm science for the first time and that 
what we are now witnessing is the revolutionary supersession of this 
paradigm.’ In other words Friedrichs argues in terms of (a) but rejects 
Kuhn’s suggestion that sociology (as a social science) is pre-para- 
digmatic, Martins (1972) notes (a) and concludes that sociology possesses 
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a multiplicity of paradigm-candidates rather than a multiplicity of 
paradigms proper. He also chooses to stress not the similarities between 
paradigm-candidates and paradigms but the important difference 
that, whereas supporters of paradigm-candidates engage in polemics} 
adherents to paradigms do not (have to). Dixon (1973) refers to the 
works in which (b) and (c) appear but still suggests that sociology is ‘in 
a pre-paradigmatic stage: that is, there exists no accepted paradigm 
for “professional practice”.’8 Urry, too, refers to the sources of (b) and 
(c) but, whilst he explicitly notes (b), he omits reference to (c) and 
proceeds to doubt whether sociology is on the point of embracing. a 
single paradigm ‘in the puzzle-solving sense’. By referring to a ‘single 
puzzle-solving paradigm’, he in fact conflates two different criteria of 
scientific maturity only one of which he has mentioned previously.® 

I am not concerned to assess the maturity or otherwise of sociology 
by comparing it with natural science but I do wish to consider briefly 
the possible existence of paradigms in sociology. Like Urry, I doubt 
whether there are many exemplars in sociology though Malinowski’s 
analysis of the kula ring might be thought one.10 Sometimes particular 
books, Durkheim’s Suicide and Lynd’s Middletown are favourite examples, 
or particular research instruments, say the sample survey, or particular 
generalizations, such as ‘the history of all hitherto existing society is the 
history of class struggles’, have been treated in an exemplificatory ways 
but they still tend to lack the concreteness and the imposing authority 
of exemplars in natural science.1! In any case the idea of ‘treatment in 
an exemplificatory way’ is nothing like as hard and fast asthe ‘presence— 
absence of an exemplar’ dichotomy. On the other hand, there seem to 
me a number of paradigms in the sense of disciplinary matrices extant 
in sociology. Structural-functionalism, conflict theory, action theory, 
phenomenological sociology and ethnomethodology (ifit is a sociology), 
to say nothing of the continuing presence of Marx, Durkheim and 
Weber, are only the most obvious. Each presents a distinct constella- 
tion of values, axioms, concepts, methods and basic theories which~ 
constitute the object world of sociology and indicate the work which 
needs to be done. Whether each paradigm is discrete or whether 
elements may be abstracted from different paradigms and combined 
is a matter of continuing dispute which cannot be broached here. 

Masterman has suggested that Kuhn’s manifold uses of the term 
‘paradigm’ in The Structure of Scientific Revolutions may be reduced to 
three. Firstly there are metaparadigms, or whole ways of seeing; secondly 
there are sociological paradigms, or concrete scientific achievements 
recognized as exemplary by scientific communities; and thirdly there 
are artefact or construct paradigms, which consist of ‘anything which can 
cause actual puzzle-solving to occur’ such as a particular research , 
instrument.12 In his recent work Kuhn achnowledges the influence of 
Masterman’s idea of sociological and artefact paradigms in his own 
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account of exemplars and it is with respect to exemplars that he is 
moved to speak of seeing things in particular ways, of gestalts, etc. I 
have played down the question of exemplars in sociology but seeing 
"things in particular ways is not only a function of the operation of 
exemplars. Masterman’s metaparadigms, or Weltanschauungen, must 
involve this too. In other words, there are other elements in a matrix 
besides exemplars which entail particular ways of seeing, notably con- 
cepts. But to be effective concepts must be presented with examples of 
their use; the proper application of a concept is neither self-evident 
nor something which can be achieved by following rules. Here at least 
some such process as ostension must be at work. 

All this century sociologists have advanced elaborate sets of basic 


i concepts either for their own general use (e.g. Weber) or for general 


M 


adoption (e.g. Homans).13 None has commanded universal assent. 
Parsons’ attempt to articulate a categorial system, a systematic con- 
ceptual base for all social science, is only the most ambitious.14 That it 
too failed to win universal allegiance serves to remind us of the concep- 
tual pluralism in sociology today. Kuhn has commented that basic 
terms like force, mass, element, compound and cell have changed their 
meaning at some time in natural science.15 In sociology the list of terms 
for which there is no agreed meaning is almost endless; rational, 
objective, critical, universal, conservative, liberal, socialist, demo- 
cratic, organic, contradiction, conflict, constraint, consensus, structure, 
function, need, science, ideology, power, authority, state, class, power, 
status, interest, etc. This diversity makes comparability of findings in 
sociology as a whole very difficult. Different researches use different 
concepts and it is hard to compare like with like. It is also hard to 
discriminate in Popperian fashion between competing hypotheses when- 
ever these are couched in the different terms suggested by different 
paradigms because there does not exist in sociology any neutral or 
universal observational language in which the results of tests may be 
expressed. 

This is not to proclaim that paradigms are necessarily incommen- 
surable, to use Kuhn’s term, but it is to insist that the difficulties which 
attend comparison are similar to those which attend translations 
between language communities. As Kuhn remarks ‘a good translation 
manual, particularly for the language of another region and culture, 
should include or be accompanied by discursive paragraphs explaining 
how native speakers view the world, what sorts of ontological categories 
they deploy. Part of learning to translate a language or a theory is 
learning to describe the world with which the language or theory 
functions.’16 

Urry has distinguished the non-radical response to Kuhn in sociology 
(we must put an end to competition from rival schools and establish 
a single paradigm) from the radical (we must overthrow the increasingly 
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crisis-ridden hegemonic paradigm of structural-functionalism and 
secure in its place conflict theory, or action theory, or whatever). Urry 
rejects both responses and recommends that we abandon the positivist 
practice of discussing sociology in Kuhnian terms. I have countered* 
that such discussions are not especially positivist and I shall conclude by 
recommending a qualified response to Kuhn which is neither radical 
nor non-radical but pluralist. My response is qualified in that I think 
that exemplars in sociology are few and far between and pluralist in 
that I believe that sociology is multi-paradigmatic and likely to remain 
so given that agreement on concepts is as elusive as ever. The latter 
need not surprise us for there would seem to be two inexhaustible 
sources of conceptual variation. One is the ambiguous or multi-faceted 
character of social relations themselves which enables both ordinary 
men in the course of their everyday lives and sociologists in the course 
of their special analyses to interpret the same relations differently. The 
other is the unending variation in forms of social life. As Peel has 
observed ‘each new emerging social context, in all its uniqueness, en- 
larges sociology’s subject and provides not only a new subject matter 
but also new occasions for theorizing.’1? In both cases conceptual 
variation constitutes and reflects differences in social life. Thus con- 
ceptual variation is not always a matter for regret even though it does 
preclude cumulation of the kind long admired in (non-Kuhnian inter- » 
pretations of} natural science. 
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COMMENT 


Roy Wallis* 


Relative deprivation and social movements: 
a cautionary note 


A recent paper by Graham Allan! provides the opportunity for some © 
observations on the use and misuse of the concept of relative depriva- 
tion in the analysis of social movements. Allan suggests that the origins 
of millennial movements are to be located in the experience by their 
members of prior relative deprivation. He identifies the nature of this 
deprivation as ‘relative deprivation of total worth’, which he views as a 
necessary condition for the formation of, and for affiliation to, millen- 
nial movements. 

Charles Glock and Rodney Stark,? and David Aberle,? have been 
among the more notable proponents of similar theories and the list of , 
types of relative deprivation proposed in the literature is now extensive. 
The usual practice in the application of this concept has been to 
examine a movement and its beliefs, to discover that they point toa gap 
between the actual and the desirable and to conclude that this disparity 
was experienced by members prior to joining, indeed was a major 
factor in their so doing. 

I wish to spell out a number of theoretical and methodological 
objections to the general manner in which this idea is employed. The 
notion of relative deprivation is a suggestive one, largely because of the 
ubiquity of the experience. We all feel deprived of something or other ¢ 
most of the time. Today I am suffering from time deprivation and 
income deprivation, tomorrow I may be suffering from status depriva- 
tion and the day after from sexual deprivation. Granted, some of these 
may be more persistent than others and they may be more persistent 
for some people than for others. Hence, we can readily identify with 
such groups and individuals and grasp their frustrations. However, 
typically the class of those one might presume to be deprived greatly 
exceeds in size the class of those who join social or religious movements. 
A theory of movement origins or affiliation, therefore, must do more 
than point to a group we might suppose to be experiencing deprivation. 
We need to be told if those who join the movement experience the , 
postulated type of relative deprivation more acutely or more chroni- ~ 
* Roy Wallis B.A. D.PHIL, Lecturer in Sociology, University of Stirling 
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cally than the rest, and if not, what other factors are involved. In order 
to take the first alternative, we would need to have some measures of 
these elusive concepts. But we may, as does Graham Allan, take the 
second alternative and argue that relative deprivation of ‘total worth’ 
is only a necessary and not a sufficient condition for the origination of, 
or for affiliation to, a movement of a particular type. 

If overprediction is the first objection to the use of the concept, 
proliferation of types is a second. It is hard to avoid the suspicion that a 
plausible type can be invented to fit any and every social movement. 
This, in turn, creates the further problem of distinguishing the types, 
and of unambiguously identifying them in application. How confident 
can we be that the Irvingites were, as Allan suggests, suffering from 
‘deprivation of total worth’, rather than ‘psychic deprivation’? My 
feeling is that we cannot, and that indeed we would have no easy task 
recognizing either if we saw it, in the absence of clear indicators of the 
concepts concerned. 

The procedure generally followed, is to decide the type of depriva- 
tion on the basis of the movement’s ideology. This risks tautology: a 
movement offers x, hence the recruit must be deprived of x (perhaps 
under some other description). How do we know? By looking at the 
amount of stress on x in the movement ideology. 

This raises a further problem. The notion of relative deprivation 
refers to a felt or experienced disparity between aspirations or expectations 
and reality, i.e., to a subjective experience. Curiously, however, ex- 
ponents of this view tend to look for their evidence, on the one hand 
to the objective circumstances affecting groups and strata and, on the 
other, to the ideology of the movement itself. This is perhaps the crucial 
criticism of the way the concept is employed. Relative deprivation is 
descriptive of actors’ interpretations of the situation, of the meanings 
with which they endow social circumstances and a movement’s message. 
It is applied, however, in an essentially positivistic way by seeking 
evidence in factors external to the actor. While paying lip-service to the 
individual’s interpretation of his environment and social circumstances, 
the thesis of relative deprivation is applied in such a way as to disallow 
particularly any interpretive role in the understanding of the character 
of the movement joined. The movement and its ideology are seen as 
unambiguous stimulus objects with precisely the same impact on all 
those deprived in the appropriate way and with similar background 
beliefs. But this is merely to genuflect at voluntarism. If individuals 
interpret the same social conditions in different ways, we must allow 
them to interpret the same social movement and its message in different 
ways. 

Moreover, it is clearly mistaken to look at the objective circum- 
stances of social groups and (our interpretation of) the movement’s ideo- 
logy as the basis of a claim that the actors concerned are experiencing 
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relative deprivation. The deprivation theorists fail to demonstrate by 
such methods that either (a) the relevant category from which the 
movement recruits actually did experience the circumstances in which 
they found themselves as depriving, or (b) that it was those who ex- t 
perienced them in this way who formed or joined the movement. It 
might, after all, conceivably be the case that, while some members of 
the category or group experience deprivation, it is the rest who join the 
movement. More often, on the evidence provided, it could be that none 
experience it in this way. Their failure to produce relevant evidence leads 
the deprivation theorist close to the speculative psychology which 
Evans-Pritchard, in another context, described as the ‘If I were a horse 
fallacy’.4 If I were a nineteenth-century member of the middle class, 
living under the conditions described by Allan, I might well have 
experienced relative deprivation of social worth and have joined the 
Catholic Apostolic Church to alleviate it. Hence those who did join it 
must have felt the same way. Mr Allan fails to demonstrate that they 
did in fact suffer anything of the sort. No evidence is offered to incline us 
to accept this story beyond an ambiguous quotation to the effect that 
‘divine worth of human beings once lay acknowledged . . . now doubt 
storms in.. .’5 

A further point applies equally to the ‘strain’ theories of social move- 
ment formation, such as that of Smelser.6 Smelser argues that struc- 
tural strains are a cause (in association with other components of the 
‘value-added’ scheme) of social movements. But there is, surely, some- 
thing odd here. Is it not the case that we recognize something as a 
social movement precisely in virtue of the fact that it involves some 
protest against, or aims to change, features of our society or social life? 
The following of a pop group may have all the features of a social move- 
ment except this element of protest or orientation to change, but we do 
not usually include such phenomena under the rubric of social move- 
ments. That social strain or a disparity between the real and ideal as an 
antecedent of social movements is, therefore, hardly an empirical claim 
at all. 

What role then remains for this suggestive concept? If my argument 
is accepted the very idea of social movement implies that its members 
experience some disparity or strain between aspirations or expectations 
and the world as they see it. Hence we should expect to find that 
members’ accounts of why they formed the movement or subsequently 
joined it are often conceptualizable in terms of relative deprivation. 
They will not all necessarily be so. The requirement that for something 
to be a social movement means that it involves social strain or relative 
deprivation does not entail that this strain or deprivation must be 
experienced by all who join. 

This brings me to my final point. Anyone who seeks in an appro- 
priate way to locate the reasons why people form or join a social move- 
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ment, i.e., by listening to their accounts, will shortly discover many that 
are not conceptualizable in these terms. The point is, of course, that, 
while any explanation of why people form or join a social movement 
éannot end with their accounts, it must begin there, or at least traverse 
this ground. The relative deprivationists in their aspiration to achieve 
a monocausal explanation, or a simple set of necessary or sufficient con- 
ditions for social movement formation or affiliation, are doomed to 
permanent (cognitive?) deprivation. An action perspective suggests 
that things are altogether more complex. We can nevertheless specify— 
as Mr Allan does—conditions of the times and their vicissitudes which 
offered the occasion for individuals to conceptualize a particular social 
movement as providing a solution to their needs. But in order to 
determine what those needs were, we need to enquire of the recrutts.? 
When we do so, we may discover, as I believe I have shown elsewhere 
in the case of Dianetics and Scientology,® that the motivations to join a 
social movement generally fall into a limited number of typical patterns. 
If the required accounts are not available, as may well be the case for 
the Catholic Apostolic Church, we shall be hard put to discover why 
the movement was formed, or people subsequently joined. The solution 
to this difficulty, however, is not to guess about what the answer might 
have been. Indeed in this circumstance, the only solution is to turn to 
‘some more tractable problem. ‘Wovon man nicht sprechen kann, darüber 
muss man schweigen? (What we cannot speak about we must pass over in 
silence)®. 
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Social Sciences as Sorcery 
Stanislav Andreski Penguin Books 1975 
249 Pp. 45P 


It has been done before in 1956 by 
Sorokin but it is well that it should be 
done again. This paperback version of 
the book published in 1972 considers the 
‘fads and foibles’ of the social scientist. 
They are much the same but also there 
are some new ones and even uglier forms 
of the older ones. However, Professor 
Andreski goes beyond Sorokin in identi- 
fying the ideological face behind the 
sorcerer’s mask. 

Among the topics dealt with are the 
propensity for social scientists to produce 
what others desire to hear rather than to 
pursue the truth however unpleasant, 
surely prominent in much sociology of 
education, a tendency to manipulate 
through description, the hidden censor- 
ship that seems to follow upon mass pro~ 
duction in the social science field, the 
unnecessary use of jargon, the evasion 
of issues by appeals to objectivity and the 
general abuse of methodology through 
excessive reliance on quantification, andso 
forth. The author follows Jacques Barzun 
in his attack on research establishments 
and fund-raising and Bruce Truscott 
on the vices of academics, Clearly, he has 
enjoyed himself writing this book. How- 
ever, two comments may not be out of 
place. Firstly, one tires a little at the 
length of this tale of woe—the book 
would have been better pruned by a 
quarter. Secondly, the author does go on 
a bit about Talcott Parsons, and rather 
testily. After all, the structural functional 
analysis which Parsons did so much to 
advance is not without its merits, and I 
hazard a prediction that he will long be 


remembered for The Structure of Social 
Action, a book which did much to estab- 
lish the importance of the classic works 
of Durkheim and Weber in the minds of 
a new generation of sociologists in the 
1950s. Notwithstanding these comments, 
Professor Andreski makes a sound plea 
not only for sincerity in intellectual life 
but for wiser judgment to be exercised; 
all who teach and research in the social 
sciences would do well to read this book, 
the penultimate paragraph of which is 
worth quoting. 


Instead of entertaining visions of a 
final victory of reason over magic and 
ignorance, we have to reconcile our- 
selves to the fact that the norms and 
ideals which permit the advancement 
of knowledge have to be defended in 
every generation against new enemies, 
who reappear like the heads of the 
Hydra as soon as others are decapi- 
tated, and who employ ever-new 
labels, catchwords and slogans to play 
on the perennial weaknesses of man- 
kind. Whatever happens in the instru- 
mental exact sciences, we can be suro 
that in matters where intellectual and 
moral considerations mesh, the struggle 
between the forces of light and the 
forces of darkness will never end. 


G. Duncan Mitchell 
University of Exeter 


Making Sense Together: an 
Introduction to Wild Sociology 
John O'Neill Heinemann Educational 
Books 1975 83 pp. £140 


> 
Making Sense Together is surely a spoof, an 
ethnomethodological test of our collective 
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gullibility; of our willingness to accept 
the unintelligible as profound, the 
vacuous as deeply meaningful. Or, per- 
haps more generously, the book is a 
‘devotional work, and like most such 
texts devoid of sense to all but the com- 
mitted believer. How else can one 
interpret Alan Dawe’s Zen-aphoristic 
obeisances on the back cover? I quote: 
‘But is it Sociology? If you will go on 
asking that question in that way, what 
more can J say to you but who cares? It 
is the conversation of humanity; just 
listen.” One might, I think, expect as 
¿much edification from listening to the 
sound of one hand clapping, as from 
ploughing one’s way through O’Neill’s 
obscure and turgid prose. Wild Sociology 
appears to be an excuse for vague, 
rhetorical posturing about concern and 
love for man rather than exploitatively 
treating him as an object for categoriza- 
tion and analysis. Incoherence is justified 
as poetry, mystery as integrity. 
If Alan Dawe thinks this is the ‘con- 
versation of humanity’, he surely does 
Ynot talk to enough people. Making Sense 
Together is a prolix, self-indulgent and 
pretentious book which does not merit 
the attention of anyone still wedded to 
the idea that reason is a vital tool for 
understanding human action, for the 
observer as much as for the participant. 
‘Making sense’ is something this book 
impressively fails to accomplish. 
Roy Wallis 
Stirling University 


L. T. Hobhouse: Sociologist 
John Qwen Thomas Nelson & Sons 


1974 225 pp. £4°95 


I write this review more in sorrow than 
in anger at a lost opportunity. Ronald 
Fletcher’s introduction calls Professor 
Owen’s book ‘a sound and many-sided 
appraisal which ... will not be sur- 
passed for a long time to come’. If that 
be so, it augurs ill for that revival of 
interest in Hobhouse’s sociology which 
¢ Fletcher himself desires and has tried to 
initiate. Owen’s study reads like an 
admiring student’s attempt to para- 
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phrase the master, rather than the work 
of someone who has really got to grips 
with the strengths and weaknesses of 
Hobhouse’s thought. Fletcher’s own 
account, in his The Making of Sociology, 
is a far better introduction to Hob- 
house’s work and to its place in the 
sociological tradition. 

Even as paraphrase, the book is weak. 
Weak in style, weak in its analysis of 
Hobhouse’s central concept of social 
evolution (at one point Owen actually 
writes ‘Hobhouse did not attempt to 
give any explanatory theory of social 
evolution’), and weak in showing the 
essential connections between Hob- 
house’s analysis of the growth of mind, 
his typology of societies, and his criteria 
of social evolution. 

There is a reasonably good account of 
Hobhouse’s epistemological stance, his 
critique of social Darwinism as an 
ethical theory, and his concept of the 
‘rational good’. It is also useful to be 
reminded of Hobhouse’s practical com- 
mitment to social reform, though no 
mention is made of the tension, which 
by all accounts he felt very strongly, 
between his attachment to theories of 
the possibility of human progress and 
his often pessimistic judgments on 
current affairs, 

The most disappointing chapter is the 
penultimate one entitled ‘Comparison 
With Other Sociologists’. Here one 
might reasonably hope to have found an 
attempt to link or contrast the work of 
Hobhouse with that of sociologists who 
command contemporary attention; 
Marx, Weber and Durkheim for a start. 
For surely one of the best ways to rescue 
a great man from oblivion is to show that 
his ideas are germane to current con- 
troversies, and helpful in resolving 
theoretical impasses. But all we get is 
brief snippets of Sorokin, Wright Mills 
and lesser lights, which seem to Professor 
Owen to be endorsements of Hobhouse’s 
point of view. In fact this chapter merely 
shows up the neglect of Hobhouse by 
mid-twentieth-century sociology, and 
asserts that we are the losers by this 
neglect. I agree that we are, but those 
who are content to work within, e.g. a 
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Marxist, functionalist or Weberian per- 
spective have got to be shown what they 
are missing. What the Marxists could 
get from Hobhouse is a much more acute 
analysis of the multiple causation of in- 
equality, and a warning of the enormous 
difficulties of reconciling scale of social 
organization with mutuality and free- 
dom. The functionalist: would be made 
to see that the continual changes of scale 
of social groups make their ‘system’ 
postulates very unrealistic, and that 
adaptive and purposive action in an 
individual and in a group are two very 
different things. And the Weberians 
might find Hobhouse’s analysis of 
rationality and purpose a challenging 
alternative to the one they are used to. 
This is not to say that Hobhouse’s 
theories would emerge unscathed from 
such intellectual encounters, but that at 
least it would bring them to life again. 
One of the most depressing things about 
Owen’s book is the absence of any 
criticism of his hero, and of any attempt 
to restate his ideas in terms of current 
difficulties and achievements in sociology. 
B. R. Scharf 

LSE. 


Moral Education: a Study in the 
Theory and Application of the 
Sociology of Education 

Emile Durkheim Free Press and 

Collier Macmillan 1974 288 pp. £1°75 


Emile Durkheim on Morality and 
Society 

Robert N. Bellah (ed.) University of 
Chicago Press 1973 244 pp. £4°75 


Robert Bellah in his introduction to 
Emile Durkheim on Morality and Society 
states that Durkheim, ‘one of the classical 
figures in the history of social thought’, 
should be read on his own merits (p. liv), 
He rightly deplores that approach which 
seeks to understand Durkheim only in so 
far as he differs from Weber or Marx. 
To lend some encouragement to Bellah’s 
plea, there has also recently appeared a 
re-issue of the translation of Durkheim’s 
Moral Education. The first edition of 1961 
was expensive and difficult to obtain: 


the present edition in paperback carries 
a very acceptable price. 

Unlike other sociologists of his day, 
Durkheim was much involved in general 
education, even to the extent of instruct-* 
ing primary school teachers. As is well 
known, most of the names of his various 
appointments in Bordeaux and Paris 
contained some reference to education. 
Virtually every year he gave a course of 
lectures on pedagogy or some aspect of it, 
and is said to have devoted between a 
third to two-thirds of lecturing time to 
education. But it was not only a duty, it 
was a conviction that made him aá 
pioneer in the sociology of education. 
The local school was to be the instru- 
ment for establishing in France con- 
sensus based on a secular morality. Thus 
the young would become socialized 
within the ideology of the Third Re- 
public, and Durkheim, as Bellah well 
brings out in his book, saw himself as a 
theologian of the contemporary civic 
religion. Moral Education however is not 
only concerned with issues that specific- 
ally relate to morality and education. * 
Many other facets of his thought are 
introduced, since he used the lectures 
given to teachers to propagate his 
sociological ideas. The nature of society, 
the nature of man, discipline, egoism and 
altruism, authority, rationalism, re- 
ligion, autonomy and so on, are all 
raised, often in a fresh manner. First 
delivered in 1902-3 in Paris, and sub- 
sequently unchanged, it is said, the 
lectures complement his Suicide (1897). ; 
Indeed, they constitute a book that has 
been sadly neglected. Even the second 
part, ‘How to Develop the Elements of 
Morality in the Child’ deserves a close 
study for it considers the history and 
theory of punishment, the class seen as a 
small society, intermediate or pro- 
fessional groups, French mentality and 
nationalism. In the edition we are now 
offered, the free and acceptable transla- 
tion by Wilson and Schnurer is repro- 
duced (together with one or two ald 
printing errors). The new introduction 
by Wilson contains much of what he? 
wrote before but is now focused more 
on the American sociological scene. 
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Professor Bellah’s book is to be wel- 
comed but with certain reservations. 
Both in the introduction and in the 
selected readings, he treats the subject 
more widely and in less detail than does 
Wallwork in his very commendable 
volume without readings but with a 
similar title, Durkheim: Morality and 
Milieu (1972). Bellah has usually some- 
thing interesting and distinctive to say 
about Durkheim but in dealing with 
morality fer se he is not as penetrating or 
as critical as he is in dealing with 
religious symbolism and secular religion. 


4 Tt is useful to have in translation articles 


+ 
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by Durkheim such as ‘Sociology in 
France in the Nineteenth Century’ and 
“The Principles of 1789 and Sociology’. 
The quality of translation by M. Trugott 
is generally good. But why include large 
sections from The Division of Labor and 
The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life 
(together just over 80 per cent of the 
book), since, poor though the transla- 
tions are, they are readily available? 
Why not a chapter from Moral Educa- 
tion? And instead of translating again 
‘Individualism and the Intellectuals’ 
(S. and J. Lukes did it admirably in 
1969), it would have been better to have 
devoted the energy to translating re- 
views and short pieces specifically 
related to morality, which was so central 
to Durkheim’s thought. Unfortunately 
also, the book lacks an index (following 
a French tradition?) and the scanty 
bibliography is hardly adequate for a 
specific subject like this. 
W. S. F. Pickering 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne 


Central Ideas in Sociology—an 
Introduction 

David Berry Constable 1974 191 pp. 
£350 (£1775 paperback) 


David Berry’s book will be very useful to 
students beginning courses in Sociology, 
and to their teachers. He introduces the 
reader to the major perspectives of 
sociological theory—‘society’, ‘the social 
system’, ‘power and conflict’, ‘the 
individualistic perspective’—-and relates 
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them to each other and to other ‘central 
ideas’ in sociology—norms (ideals, sanc- 
tions, expectations, social change), social 
definitions (reference groups, relative 
deprivation, deviance, marginality), role 
theory, alienation, power and social 
inequality. He ends with a lucid chapter 
on objectivity, values and social action. 

Unlike many writers, David Berry is 
skilled in the integration of ideas, making 
frequent cross-references between his 
chapters. His language is jargon-free and 
concise, and he has a genius for leading 
the reader naturally into discussion of 
complex concepts without the imposition 
of technical terms. These and the 
thinkers who formulated them are intro- 
duced when the reader has already come 
to grips with the meaning of the concept. 
I found this approach stimulating and 
eminently ‘readable’. Clear and practical 
illustrations of theoretical points are 
found at every stage. The arguments 
move forward logically in terms of the 
intentions expressed at the beginning of 
each chapter, and as they ramify the 
author recapitulates the ideas, relating 
them to previous sections of the work. 
The book is well indexed and has ex- 
tensive bibliographical notes. 

In my view David Berry’s intention of 
stimulating the student’s imagination so 
that he may develop his own sociological 
perspective should be well-fulfilled by 
this book. 

Beryl Wright 
Portsmouth Polytechnic 


The Structure of Social Science: 
a Philosophical Introduction 
Michael Lessnoff George Allen and 
Unwin 1974 173 pp. £3°60 

(£1:85 paperback) 


Scientific Knowledge and 


Sociological Theory 
Barry Barnes Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1974 192 pp. £3°95 (£1195 paperback) 


These books are both concerned with the 
structure of science but in very different 
ways. Michael Lessnoff writes about how 
and in what senses the social sciences can 
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or cannot be scientific, while Barry 
Barnes examines the culture of science 
from a sociological perspective. 

Dr Lessnoff starts by examining the 
structure of the physical sciences in a 
chapter that covers not only ‘real’, 
official scientific explanation but also 
includes a discussion on probability and 
statistical laws which, though perhaps 
initially difficult for some students, can 
nevertheless become perfectly clear on 
perusal, He then goes on to consider the 
social sciences and concludes that, as 
the concept of mind is a sine qua non of 
understanding human action, socio- 
logical explanations must be of a funda- 
mentally different kind to those sought 
for inanimate nature. ‘A motive’, for 
example, ‘explains an action, not through 
subsumption under a regular conjunc- 
tion, much less through showing it to be 
inevitable, but through rendering it 
intelligible’. There are further chapters 
on functionalism (Dr Lessnoff has a 
sophisticated individualistic conception 
of society) and on the place of values in 
a social science (Weber is defended from 
critics who have not understood—or 
possibly even read—his work). 

Throughout The Structure of Social 
Science it is always apparent to what 
aspect of what question Dr Lessnoff is 
addressing himself. Pithy examples illus- 
trate his work and although no particular 
argument could claim world shaking 
originality, the book is exceptional in its 
coherence, clarity, scope and applic- 
ability to the actual study of society. In 
short, Dr Lessnoff offers an extremely 
useful addition to many undergraduate 
reading lists. 

For Barry Barnes science is his subject 
matter rather than his methodology. He 
is basically concerned to convince us that 
science should not be explained as 
though it were in any way different from 
other belief systems, While scientists 
themselves might consider that their 
beliefs are explicable in terms of a 
greater or lesser correspondence with an 
‘out there’ reality, the sociologist should 
only take this explanation as part of the 
scientists’ beliefs which are not basically 
—or sociologically ?—to be understood 


by reference to any rational, logical or 
empirical reality. For ‘law’ read ‘lore’. 
Mr Barnes, himself once a natural 
scientist, suggests much of interest to the 
sociologist of science but one occasion- ` 
ally feels a certain uneasiness with his 
book as he makes what in some ways 
could be perfectly legitimate points by 
using arguments that weaken rather 
than strengthen his position—for ex- 
ample, many people may well prefer 
Palestrina to Tchaikovsky, but this fact 
is hardly going to support the suggestion. 
that no independent criteria exist for 
assessing whether or not any scientific + 
progress has occurred. Had Mr Barnes 
the advantage of Dr Lessnoff’s intel- 
lectual rigour and clarity, his book 
might have been less suggestive and more 
definitive. It is, none the less, a genuine 
contribution. 
Eileen Barker 
LSE. 


Measurement in the Social 
Sciences: Theories and Strategies 
H. M. Blalock (ed.) Macmillan 1975 
464 pp. £8-00 


The first thing to be said about this 
book is that the interpretation of 
‘measurement’ is exceedingly narrow. 
There is nothing about representation or 
algebraic measurement theory fer se, and 
little indeed about methods of measure- 
ment (scaling). There is a lot of attention 
however paid to uniqueness (in concern | 
about ‘level of measurement’), to mea- 
surement error, to unmeasured variables 
and above all to causal models. In short, 
the contributions quite understandably 
reflect Blalock’s own orientation. 

The book is organized in three sections; 
the first is a heterogeneous collection of 
contributions in the psychometric tradi- 
tion, the second is organized around 
causal models involving multiple in- 
dicators of single constructs (operational 
specification), and the last part is 
concerned with developing ordinal 
analogues of hitherto successful quanti- 
tative procedures. 

Although only a few articles have 
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appeared in substantially similar form 
elsewhere, a goodly number have a dgjà 
vu quality, largely because they do not 
add anything substantial to earlier 
statements. The livelier and fresher 
articles come in large part from former 
students of Blalock, and in this sense the 
book is emphatically a product of the 
North Carolina tradition. Yet, para- 
doxically, the other famed centre of 
social science measurement at that 
university, the Thurstone Laboratory, 
is not represented in this volume. It is 
within the confines of this tradition that 
the book largely moves, Within it, the 
emphasis is upon the econometric con- 
ception of the social world, with formal- 
ization being construed in terms of 
equational specification, and error as 
stochastic disturbance. The general 
linear model is the central paradigm, 
and the main problems centre round 
defining theoretical variables and push- 
ing back the range of applicability to 
humbler levels of measurement. It is an 
appealing framework, but it achieves 
much by severely restricting the range 
of problems. 

One of the most telling contributions is 
that of d’Andrade. He shows con- 
vincingly that most data which depend 
to any extent on the observer’s memory 
tell us more about the observer’s concep- 
tion of ‘what is like what’ than about 
covariation in the bebaviour of the 
subjects. A wide variety of social science 
studies are called into question if this is 
so, not least those in which the causal 
modelling tradition is apparently most 
successful. It is a pity that such internal 
criticism is not more evident; instead 
one is left with the impression that wider 
movements do not really impinge upon 
the Blalock tradition. 

In brief, the book is strongly reminis- 
cent of Blalock’s earlier book of readings 
in causal modelling, and it could be 
viewed as a useful and valuable ad- 
dendum to it. But only in a restricted 
sense can it be viewed as concerned with 
measurement. In particular it is debat- 
able whether, as the blurb claims, this 
particular set of topics are either 
‘crucial for the advancement of social 
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science research’, or ‘have not received 

sufficient attention in most of the social 
sciences’. 

Tony Coxon 

University of Edinburgh 


Handbuch der empirischen 
Sozialforschung 

René König (ed.) Enke Verlag 1974 
grd edn Bände 3a/3b: Grundlegende 
Methoden und Techniken der 
empirischen Sozialforschung 

xvi + 356 pp. xv + 268 pp.; 

Band 4: Complexe Forschungsansitze 
xvi + 492 pp. Each DM15:80 


These three volumes complete the third, 
paperback, edition of the ‘Manual of 
Empirical Social Research’, vol. 1, 
originally published in 1962, Two pre- 
vious volumes have been reviewed in an 
earlier issue (Brit. J. Sociol., vol. 25, no. 4, 
December 1974), and the reader is 
referred to what was said there concern- 
ing the background and the publishing 
history of this important work. Here I 
shall simply indicate the contents of 
these volumes. 

The first two (ga, 3b) complete the 
treatment of ‘Fundamental Methods and 
Techniques of Empirical Social Research’ 
which had begun in vol. 2 of this edition. 
The main contributor to ga is Erwin 
Scheuch, who is responsible singly for a 
section on sampling (somewhat in- 
creased with respect to previous editions) 
and jointly with Helmut Zehnpfennig 
for an extensive revision of the section on 
scaling. There are two new paragraphs 
in Peter Hostdtter’s section on factor 
analysis. Robert Pagès section on 
‘Experiments’ was one of the best in the 
original edition, and is here strengthened 
by a new paragraph and a number of 
minor additions and modifications. 

Vol. 3b, about 250 pp. long, is wholly 
devoted to Paul Neurath’s section on 
‘Basic Concepts and Methods of Statistics 
for Sociologists’, which in the original 
edition occupied only 7o (admittedly, 
larger) pages. Vol. 4 takes up the follow- 
ing ‘complex research approaches’: 
‘Population Theory and Demography’ 
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(Kurt Mayer); ‘Social Ecology’ (Amos 
Hawley); ‘Community Research’ (the 
original statement by Conrad Arensberg 
plus a new section on ‘New Tendencies 
in Community Sociology’ by the general 
editor, René König); ‘Sociography’ 
(H. D. de Vries Reilingh) ; ‘Ethnography’ 
(Gerhard Heilfurth) ; ‘The Biographical 
Method’ (Jan Szczepanski); ‘System- 
atic Content Analysis’ (Alphons Silber- 
mann). The final section on ‘Sociology 
and History’, written for this edition by 
Gottfried Eisermann, replaces that on 
social history and sociological history 
written by Gottfried Salomon-Delatour 
for the original edition. 

While each volume has its own indices 
of names and subjects, those appended 
to the final one encompass all volumes, 
as if to stress the unitary nature of the 
undertaking. All the same, it is one 
strategic characteristic of this edition 
that, having disaggregated vol. 1 of the 
first two editions into five separately 
purchasable (and individually inex- 
pensive) volumes, it allows the reader to 
pick the ones he is particularly interested 
in. This should facilitate the employ- 
ment of the Handbuch for teaching; but 
other features, particularly the thorough- 
ness of the bibliographical apparatus, 
preserve its value as a reference work. 
One can now look forward to the 
appearance of the companion volumes 
containing the revision of the original 
Band 2, where the empirical literature 
in a number of substantive fields of 
sociology is analysed and assessed. 

Gianfranco Poggi 
University of Edinburgh 


Studies in Social Anthropology: 
Essays in Memory of E. E., Evans- 
Pritchard by his former Oxford 
Colleagues 

J. H. M. Beattie and R. G. Lienhardt (eds) 
Oxford University Press 1975 394 pp. 
£5°00 


This volume, intended to be one of 
several Festschriften for the seventieth 
. birthday of Sir Edward Evans-Pritchard, 
has, sadly, to be a memorial instead. The 


sixteen contributors all taught at one 
time or another as his colleagues in 
Oxford, and their essays cover four 
continents and many aspects of social 
structure and anthropological theory. 

In a short review one cannot mention 
every one. Dr M. N. Srinivas surveys the 
changes from the idyllic to the sceptical 
view of the Indian village in writings 
from those of early administrators to 
contemporary ethnography. His well- 
balanced conclusion is that, despite caste 
divisions and the domination of the land- 
owning caste, there is such a thing as a 
village community with its own sense of 
solidarity. Peter Lienhardt discusses 
rumour, with some spectacular examples 
from his own experience, in an essay 
that makes one wish we heard from him 
more often. John Peristiany, also draw- 
ing on his own experience, writes of the 
status of prophets among the Nile- 
Hamites, and Kenelm Burridge enters 
the same field with an essay on Melan- 
esian ‘big men’, who, he argues, essenti- 
ally resemble the ritual leaders of other 
societies in that they ‘transcend conflicts’ 
and ‘reveal to others the kind of moral 
conflict in which they are involved’, 
This is certainly a new interpretation, 
and does not rest on any evidence that 
the actors perceive their situation as he 
does. 

From the late Jean Buxton comes an 
account of the age-set system which the 
Mandari deliberately copied not long 
ago from Nuer neighbours. Since all the 
spoken formulae are in a foreign language 
and refer to another context, Mandari 
initiation cannot teach tribal lore, but 
ferocious ordeals and arbitrary punish- 
ments inflicted on initiands teach them 
both endurance and the fact that there 
is no justice in adult life. 

Louis Dumont’s introduction to the 
French edition of The Nuer tells us that it 
is pure prejudice—nineteenth-century 
individualism—to suppose that there is 
politics everywhere. His translators are 
guilty of the distressing contemporary 
confusion of ‘blatant’ with ‘patent’. 
Where everyone else today uses the word 
‘ethnicity’ to describe an attitude, 
Edwin Ardener means by it a collection 
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of people. His main point, however, is 
that population statistics are bedevilled 
by disagreement as to the boundaries of 
Ja population’. Audrey Butt Colson 
“shows in her discussion of the couvads how 
absurd it is to suppose that the father’s 
actions are nothing more than a miming 
of childbirth, and David Pocock gives 
us a structural analysis of the travels of 
the patriarchs that carries more con- 
viction than some of Leach’s excursions 
in the biblical field. 

Lucy Mair 

LSE. 

The Savage in Literature: 
Representations of ‘Primitive’ 
Society in English Fiction 1858-1920 
Brian V. Street Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1975 207 pp. £5°75 


This Oxford Diploma thesis in social 
anthropology hardly deserved publica- 
tion. The subtitle indicates the theme but 
dating is careless. A footnote at p. 61 
ps sugessts that Joyce Carey was writing 
about Africa before the First World War; 
at p. 56 it is difficult to know whether the 
fictional version of Kiplings Umslo- 
pogaas was ‘first presented’ in 1892 or 
1887. The correct date should be 1886. 
The base date of 1858 is erroneously that 
of Darwin’s Origin of Species (actually 
published in 1859) but Street’s evidence 
does not support his assertion (p. 8) that 
‘in the second half of the nineteenth 
century anthropological theory began to 
» change, and the new ideas gradually 
influenced the representations of “primi- 
tive” peoples’. The stereotypes used by 
L. P. Greene in 1935 are indistinguish- 
able from those of ‘the mid-nineteenth 
century’. Street might have added ‘or 
those of the fourteenth century Travels 
of Sir John Mandeville’! If anthropology 
influenced literature at all during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century it 
was through the work of scholar ex- 
plorers such as Richard Burton, but 
authors of this sort are not mentioned. 
z When one notices further that the names 
of Huxley, Lubbock, McLennan and 
Wake are all missing from the index one 
begins to doubt whether Street has any 
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sense at all of what nineteenth-century 
anthropology was all about. 

In any case, the ground has been 
thoroughly tilled before. Henkin’s Dar- 
winism in the English Novel 1860-1910, 
Killam’s Africa in English Fiction 1874- 
1939 and Cohen’s Rider Haggard, His 
Life and Works are all directly relevant 
and are all cited, though the Cohen 
volume is not identified. Indeed, Street’s 
bibliography is something of a mystery; 
many items seem to have no connection 
either with the text or with the stated 
theme. The text proper concentrates on 
a few best-selling authors who exploited 
the romantic ‘boy’s adventure story’ 
market—Ballantyne, Rider Haggard, 
Kipling, A. E. W. Mason, G. A. Henty, 
Edgar Wallace. But Street has nothing 
new or interesting to say about them 
and he certainly does not establish that 
what they wrote had been influenced by 
current anthropological attitudes or that 
these books indicate anything particular 
about English society as a whole. 
Andrew Lang in his capacity as English 
editor of Harper’s was largely responsible 
for getting Haggard launched on his 
literary career. But this incidental 
connection between English fiction and 
English anthropology in the 18803 is 
not mentioned. 

Edmund Leach 
King’s College, Cambridge 


Social Psychology for Sociologists 
David Field (ed.) London Nelson 1974 
186 pp. £3°95 (£1°95 paper) 


Social psychology for psychologists usually 
emphasizes laboratory technique and 
looks to individual processes of learning, 
perception and motivation as a basis for 
understanding human behaviour. The 
concept of attitude is central, person- 
ality and socialization are important 
and group phenomena, such as con- 
formity and leadership, are usually 
discussed. David Field in Social Psychology 
Sor Sociologists gives eleven papers in 
which the major emphasis is on human 
development. Papers by Bruner and 
Flavell provide introductions to cognitive 
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development and to the development of 
role-taking and other social skills. 
Gergen discusses the concept of self, 
Hess and Shipman’s 1965 paper gives an 
experiment about the harmful effects of 
cognitive deprivation and its incidence 
in different social classes, Ford et al. take 
up themes stimulated by Bernstein about 
development and social class. Three 
papers are concerned with development 
through the stages of adult life. Glaser 
and Strauss on dying as a status passage, 
Ashton on the move from school to work 
and Layder on middle-class careers. 
Sociology students would find the 
scope of this collection readily intelligible 
and easy to assimilate to their knowledge 
of sociology. It would not, however, 
take them very far in ‘understanding’ 
psychological theories of development. 
Piaget is mentioned briefly, Freud and 
Erikson not at all. 
A. D. Jones 
LSE, 


Power and Progress: Essays on 
Sociological Theory 
Robert Bierstedt McGraw-Hill 1974 


330 pp. $11.50 


Power and Progress is a collection of 
eighteen of Bierstedt’s essays on socio- 
logists, methodological matters, social 
organization and ‘humane learning’ 
stretching over the period 1937 to 1974. 
Each section of essays is introduced by 
interesting biographical and autobio- 
graphical commentary. His notes on 
Parsons and Sorokin are particularly 
revealing, especially the vignette of the 
pugnacious Sorokin. While two essays 
have not been previously published, the 
justification of this edition of otherwise 
accessible articles must be that it pro- 
vides a useful guide to the development 
of Bierstedt’s sociology. The early essays 
illustrate Bierstedt’s concern for pre- 
cision, neutrality and reliability in socio- 
logical inquiry; in the recent publica- 
tions there is a clear shift towards 
sociology as a liberal and civilized form 
of education. Bierstedt, who once shared 
‘the dream of Comte’, came to realize 
that the methods of the physical sciences 


‘could not exhaust the possibilities of 
discovery or the resources of scholarship 
in sociology’ so that sociology also has 
a focal position in ‘the realm of humane 
letters’ (p. 263). In their context an 
period, essays like ‘Nominal and Real 
Definitions in Sociological Theory’ 
(1959), “The Means-End Schema in 
Sociological Theory’ (1938) and ‘An 
Analysis of Social Power’ (1950) were 
landmarks in the development of socio- 
logy. The more recent work on civiliza- 
tion and progress is not likely to have the 
same impact on sociological theory. 
Many criticisms of Bierstedt’s sociology* 
could be registered. By ‘theory’ Bierstedt 
seems in practice to mean logical classi- 
fication. Many of these essays are simply 
lists of the various meanings of socio- 
logical concepts. An imaginative ap- 
preciation of sociological issues rarely 
breaks through his Aristotelian logic. On 
occasions one would welcome a more 
heady Bierstedt. To his great credit, 
Bierstedt has preserved a clear grasp of 
sociology as an autonomous discipline 
concerned with the analysis of the major ” 
components of social structure. By ex- 
tension, the sociology of intersubjective 
phenomena (cf. ‘The World of Alfred 
Schutz’) ‘leaves something wanting 
(exteriority and constraint) in the ex- 
planation of norms, institutions and all 
of the other structural components of 
society’ (p. 92). In a period of fluctuating 
sociological perspectives, such a tena- 
cious and certain grasp of sociology is 
salutary. : 
Bryan S. Turner 
University of Lancaster 


Social Stratification: A Reader 
Joseph Lopreato and Lionel S. Lewis (eds) 
Harper and Row 1974 576 pp. n/p 


Readers on social stratification have 
acquired a fairly established form, with 
an arrangement of sections not unlike 
the sequence of movements in a baroque 
suite. There is a weighty introductory 
section of extracts from classical theory * 
(the fugal overture), followed by a 
succession of topics chosen from among 
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a limited range (the dance movements) ; 
the insubstantial nature of the contents 
of some of the latter contrasting dis- 
@ppointingly with the promise of the 
opening section. Because they draw on a 
common universe of ideas, there is 
considerable overlap between individual 
texts, and their relative merit. depends 
on the particular way they have com- 
bined familiar material while intro- 
ducing novel elements. 
This new collection can lay claim to 
a distinctive orchestration among Ameri- 
can contributions to the field in the 
“ prominence that it gives to Marx, both 
in direct extracts from his work and in a 
general Marxist influence in the editors’ 
ntroductions to the various sections. It 
is however a very particular form of 
Marxism, leaning towards what one 
might call the ‘moral outrage’ aspects of 
Marx rather than structural analysis. A 
similar mood occasionally affects the 
selection of extracts, most strikingly in 
the use of a passage from Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin to introduce the section on class, 
caste and race. In other respects the 
work reflects more orthodox social 
science approaches. It is here that one 
encounters the occasional disappoint- 
ment in the selection between theoretical 
ideas and efforts at empirical demonstra- 
tions of them, though in this the book is 
only reflecting the state of the subject 
itself. For example, the notion of class 
consciousness, treated theoretically here 
in Marxian terms, is illustrated with 


> extracts from the literature of question- 


€ 


naire studies on subjective perceptions 
of social roles. 

The overall coverage of the selections 
is good, the Marxian emphasis by no 
means excluding substantial extracts 
from other traditions, The sections 
cover, apart from the initial ‘basic 
statements of theory’: functionalist 
theory; stratification in the social con- 
sciousness; class consciousness as revolu- 
tion; power and élites; class, caste and 
race; and social mobility. Each section 
has a lengthy introduction by the 
editors, in which they relate some of the 
concepts of the classical theorists to 
modern empirical study. Unfortunately 
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these editorial passages are marred, at 
least for this reviewer, by an irritatingly 
populist style; for example, I lost count 
of the number of times that particular 
works were described as ‘epoch-making’ 
or ‘famed’. : 

Such subjective observations apart, 
although this volume overlaps a little 
heavily with some existing readers, it 
could be recommended on the grounds 
of the greater breadth of intellectual 
traditions which it incorporates. On the 
other hand, the effect of this is nullified 
by a narrowness on a different dimension. 
With the exception of the ‘classical’ ex- 
tracts all the contributions are from 
North American sources and relate to 
American society. Even caste is treated 
in terms of its possible application to 
racial segregation in the South, and only 
by implication as relevent to the study 
of Hindu society. The same observation 
does not apply to, for instance, the 
R. Bendix and S. M. Lipset reader Class, 
Status and Power, which although centred 
on the U.S.A. contains contributions 
from British and European authors and 
on several societies. 

Individual teachers will differ in the 
significance which they place on this 
question, but surely with the obvious 
exception of courses specializing in the 
study of individual societies, there are 
important objections. to students ap- 
proaching general sociological concepts 
through the perspectives of neither their 
own society nor a general comparative 
framework but from the position of one 
particular alien society. Although the 
situation has improved considerably in 
recent years with the growth of British 
sociology, some parts of our degree 
courses are still dominated by American 
literature. One is reminded of the 
situation in former Colonial days when 
West African students of botany had to 
have specimens of English wild flowers 
shipped to them because their courses 
did not concern African flora. It is pri- 
marily on that ground that I would not 
commend Lopreato and Lewis as a 
general text in British universities. 

Colin Crouch 
LSE, 
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Europe’s Inner Demons Norman Cohn 
Chatto-Heinemann for Sussex University 
Press 1975 xvi + 302 pp. £4°50 


Professor Cohn’s ‘inquiry inspired by the 
great witch-hunt’ of the fifteenth- 
seventeenth centuries rejects any idea of 
an organized witch-cult operating in 
underground covens, with ‘sabbats’ or 
assemblies of witches. He argues that 
historians like Margaret Murray were 
led into these beliefs partly by forgeries 
(which he skilfully tracks down), partly 
by accepting evidence extracted under 
torture by inquisitors who themselves 
believed in covens and sabbats. This 
negative part of Professor Cohn’s argu- 
ment is the most successful: historians 
will have to take very serious account 
of it. 

In an earlier book, The Pursuit of the 
Millennium, Professor Cohn mingled a 
mass of fascinating and valuable factual 
material with psychological speculations 
which at times appeared to suggest that 
all rebels, from medieval heretics to 
modern communists, were paranoiac: 
they told the reader more about the 
writer than about the events described. 
In this volume Professor Cohn has wisely 
confined his ‘psycho-historical specula- 
tions’ to a postscript. His book raises a 
host of methodological problems. He is 
surely right to argue that no evidence 
obtained under torture should be be- 
lieved (‘Any heretic who withdrew his 
confession was due for burning’—p. 95). 
The normal absence of torture in Eng- 
land makes English evidence especially 
important. Is Professor Cohn also right 
when he argues that if a writer records 
as facts happenings which to modern 
eyes appear impossible, then everything 
he tells us should be rejected? Rigor- 
ously applied, that principle would cast 
doubts on a great deal of accepted 
medieval history. I wonder too whether 
some of Professor Cohn’s distinctions— 
between ritual magic and witchcraft, 
between sacrifices to demons and devil- 
worship, between night-witches and 
other witches—were as clear to men in 
the Middle Ages as they are to him. 

Witches were accused of erotic orgies; 


this charge can no doubt ‘reflect re- 
pressed desires’ (p. 261). But this does 
not help us to understand why witch 
persecutions happened when they did, 
More relevant perhaps is the celibacy of 
many persecutors and ideologists. Pro- 
fessor Cobn’s idea that the witch bunt 
originated in ‘the need to create a scape- 
goat for an unacknowledged hostility to 
Christianity’ (p. 262) is valuable, and 
might be related to the rise of a lay 
urban culture. Similarly the cannibal- 
istic infanticide attributed to witches 
may be, as Professor Cohn suggests, a 
fantasy deriving from impulses which* 
infants experience in the first two years 
of their life (p. 260). But again—why the 
fifteenth-seventeenth centuries? One 
might expect infanticide and cannibal- 
ism themselves to rise to a peak in 
periods of widespread starvation and 
over-population. One great advantage 
of the ideas of Mr K. V. Thomas and 
Mr Alan Macfarlane, to whom Professor 
Cohn is less than generous, is that they 
answer the question ‘Why then?’ as 
Professor Cohn’s theories do not. 7 
Limitations of space have made me 
emphasize criticisms of this provocative 
and stimulating book, but the questions 
it raises are important and relevant. 
‘Once more one feels the Zeitgeist at 
work: just as Murray’s Witch-Cult 
appeared when the vogue of The Golden 
Bough was at its height, so A Razor for a 
Goat was published just as the craze for 
psychedelic experiments and experiences 
was building up’ (p. 118). Professor Cohn ~ 
is not outside history either: his obsessive 
fear of ‘the urge to purify the world 
through the annihilation of some category 
of human beings imagined as agents of 
corruption and incarnations of evil’ 
leads him to link the great witch-hunt 
with Hitler and Stalin. ‘What is more’, 
he believes, ‘it is with us still’ (p. xiv). 
Most historians would have doubts 
about timeless urges which lie dormant 
for centuries, and would prefer to find 
causes in time for events which have 


beginnings and endings. 


Christopher Hill 
Balliol College, Oxford 
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God’s Blueprints: a Sociological 

Stady of Three Utopian Sects 

J. M. Whitworth Routledge & Kegan 
wc Paul 1975 258 pp. £750 


God’s Blueprints is a study of three utopian 
sects, the Shakers, Oneida Community 
and Bruderhof. All of them found their 
only or final home in the United States; 
only the last is still in existence. Utopian 
sects are those whose members ‘believed 
that God had revealed to them the 
essential nature of His Kingdom, and 

_ that it was their task to establish this 

* kingdom throughout the earth’. The 
usual boundaries between religion and 
society are broken down; the afterlife 
becomes the ideal society to be realized 
in this life. The sectarian is in con- 
sequence seized by two contradictory 
impulses: to withdraw from corrupt 
society and his fleshy kindred in order to 
create the new society under divine 
guidance; and to go out into the world 
to demonstrate the virtues of his unique 
way of life, so that others will adopt it 

“and the Kingdom of Heaven can be 
realized on earth. 

As Dr Whitworth shows, each of these 
sects oscillated between withdrawing 
from the world and testifying to it; their 
posture at any time was affected by their 
success at conversion, lack of internal 
conflict, economic security and the 
attitude of the society to them, as well 
as the psychological make-up of their 
leading members. 

= - In contrast to the many short-lived 
present-day secular attempts to set up 
‘alternative societies’, all three groups 
seem to have had comparatively little 
difficulty, after some false starts, in 
reaching a mode of economic survival 
if not of affluence. The holding of 
property in common and stringent 
limitations on private possessions—or 
private anything—does not seem to have 
constituted such a problem for members 
as is usually believed. In part, as the 
author explains, this is because many 

_ who were attracted to the utopian sects 

‘~ had little economic stake in the world 
anyway—most of them were women. 

What has constituted far more of a 
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problem is personal relationships; which 
all three groups have attempted to 
modify. The founders of both the 
Shakers and Oneida Communities were 
reacting to the personal tragedy of a 
series of miscarriages or still-births; but 
whereas Ann Lee forbade all sexual 
relations among the Shakers, Noyes en- 
joined birth-control and formalized 
promiscuity among the Oneida com- 
munity to break down particular attach- 
ments. In both cases the animosity and 
curiosity of the outside world centred on 
their sexual arrangements, forcing them 
into a defensive position. The Bruderhof 
enjoins family life but seriously limits its 
scope. In a remarkably perceptive 
account the author describes the way in 
which life in the Bruderhof creates a 
special type of emotional responsiveness 
in which all become like children. 
Gossip is forbidden, solitariness shunned, 
all events and accidents are meant by 
God, and the sectarians should be in a 
perpetual condition of innocent pleasure 
and wonderment. 

Those who are fortunate enough to 
know Dr Whitworth’s catholic sym- 
pathies, powers of understanding and 
vivid description of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men must regret that the 
analysis of utopian sects that he presents 
is for the most part so rigorously scholarly. 
But despite regret for what he might 
have done, what he has achieved is an 
incisive analysis of a little-understood 
form of religious activity which is a 
welcome addition to the literature, and 
in itself an absorbing account of an 
eternal dilemma in the relations between 
men and their God. 

Susan Budd 
LSE. 


Political Change in Britain: the 
Evolution of Electoral Choice 
David Butler and Donald Stokes 2nd edn 
Macmillan 1975 500 pp. £15 


Despite claims on the dustjacket about 
drastic revision and restructuring the 
second edition of this justly celebrated 
study is largely an updating to include 
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the results of the further waves of inter- 
views conducted in 1969 and 1970. There 
js no attempt to compare systematically 
Labour’s recovery in 1969-70 with the 
Conservatives’ recovery in 1963-64, nor 
is any special attention devoted to the 
unexpected 1970 result. Indeed, the 
additional areas explored are few and 
small, although well worth the effort: 
elaboration of the ‘demographic model’ 
of long-term partisan change, including 
the benefit to Labour from immigration 
and emigration; the incorporation of 
education and housing in a more refined 
analysis of partisanship and social 
structure; further exploration of voting 
stability over the 19603 and of the extent 
voters organize their political attitudes 
according to recognizable ideological 
criteria. 

But broad perspectives remain largely 
intact. The analytic framework is bor- 
rowed from the socio-psychological 
Michigan model. The focus is on the 
elector’s psychological allegiance to a 
party, on its transmission between 
generations and development over a 
life-time and on its refraction by social 
class over the long period, and political 
issues over the short. This approach is 
ideal for describing temporary vote 
fluctuations within an overall stability of 
support for two major parties, the 
situation in the abnormally tranquil 
United States of the 1950s from when 
and where it originated. But it is less 
serviceable for present-day Britain in 
which the most important political 
change over the last decade has been 
the erosion of support for the two main 
parties. Like the first edition, the second 
has disappointingly little to say on this: 
the chapter on the Liberals is omitted 
because, the authors claim, ‘we had 
little to add’ and few tables refer to the 
two electors in five who voted Liberal, 
Nationalist or not at all—a figure that 
rose to almost half by 1974. An important 
new chapter shows how traditional class 
alignments with the two parties are 
weakening in magnitude and intensity 
but fails to link convincingly with the 
decline of two-party support. 

It is a pity that five years and two 


elections have elapsed since the new data 
was collected. I doubt if it is the author’s 
fault. Large-scale survey research is 
penalized in Britain by financial re~ ,. 
strictions on the recruitment of post- 
graduates as research assistants and on 
the release of researchers from normal 
departmental duties, as well as by a 
general poverty of computing and 
auxiliary resources for conductors of 
surveys. It is all the more galling for 
both researchers and students that the 
findings are then published at a price 
that fewindividuals could possibly afford. 
Ivor Grewe ° 

University of Essex 


Elites and Power in British Society 
Philip Stanworth and Anthony Giddens (eds) 
Cambridge University Press 1974 

xii + 261 pp. £5:00 (£2-00 paper) 


The twelve papers assembled in this 
volume were, with one exception, pre- 
sented at a conference held in Cambridge 
in March 1973, organized by the editors 
with the help of the Nuffield Foundation. 
The enterprise of sponsors and organizers 
was well rewarded. Inevitably, in a 
symposium of this kind, the subject 
matter is not covered systematically, but 
the collection as a whole brings together 
a good deal of useful information and 
some original research findings, as well 
as worthwhile discussion of certain 
theoretical and methodological issues of 
general relevance to the study of élites. 
Although the nominal focus of the 
collection is on élites in relation to the 
power structure of British society, most 
contributors examine selected élite 
groups with little if any reference to 
their power attributes. There are papers 
on the social backgrounds of ‘top wealth 
leavers’ (Harbury and McMahon); 
company directors (Whitley); company 
chairmen (the editors); higher civil 
servants (Kelsall); anglican bishops 
(Thompson); and of miscellaneous 
élites (F. and J. Wakeford). The primary 
attribute linking these categories is ' 
presumably high social status. Status 
and power tend, of course, to be linked 
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in various ways, but it is a deficiency of 
this collection that neither (a) the con- 
ceptual distinctions nor (b) the empirical 
„- connections between power and status 
attributes are adequately clarified or 
explored. 
It is arguable that most of the élite 
groups examined exercise power only on 
a restricted or formal basis even within 
their own occupational domains. Cer- 
tainly the only paper which focuses on 
decision-making in the economic sector 
(Pahl and Winkler on the functions of 
a Company directors) reinforces this view. 
- Finding that ‘effective power diverges 
significantly from formal authority’, 
they conclude that positional definitions 
of élites are inadequate. But this only 
follows if ‘power’ is regarded as a defin- 
ing criterion, rather than as a posible 
correlate of élite status. The common 
conception of an élite (= ‘the best’) 
suggests a status category, which is 
indeed the conception implicit in most 
of the contributions to this volume. 
Only one contributor, C. J. Hewitt, 
attempts a direct assessment of the 
political influence of élite formations. 
Hewitts paper offers an interesting 
analysis of government policy-making in 
relation to twenty-four issues of national 
importance in the period 1944-64. He 
concludes that no single élite or interest 
group exercised a dominant influence on 
policy during this period. 
Tony Giddens’ paper ‘Elites in the 
_ British Class Structure’, was first pub- 
*~ lished in the Sociological Review and will 
already be familiar to many. It provides 
a necessary conceptual framework for the 
analysis of such changes as may have 
occurred in the social characteristics and 
power of the ruling groups in this 
country since the turn of the century. 
Two further contributions present 
historical data relating to changes in the 
power structure since the early nine- 
teenth century. W. L. Guttsman surveys 
changes in the social composition of the 
House of Commons and the Cabinet. 
He notes infer alia the increasing simi- 
larity in recent decades of Labour and 
Conservative political élites in terms of 
social background and education. W. D. 
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Rubinstein presents fascinating material 
on the changing social circumstances and 
political participation of top wealth 
holders. 

Jobn Rex, in the concluding chapter, 
elaborates a somewhat antiquated 
‘Marxist?’ model of society and the 
economy. He presents some colourful 
stereotypes of the aristocracy, bishops, 
judges and others of that ilk, but his 
model, founded on the assumption of 
class rule by the bourgeoisie, seems to be 
of limited utility in the analysis of the 
contemporary power structure, 

P. M. Bacon 
University of Hull 


The Development of Sociology in 
the Soviet Union 

Elizabeth Ann Weinberg Routledge & 
Kegan Paul 1974 173 pp. £4'50 


Sociology in the U.S.S.R. has, as we all 
know, had its ups and downs. Since the 
19603 a good deal of ‘concrete’ (Le. 
applied) Soviet sociology has been 
sponsored by both academic and party 
research institutes. Some of this has been 
translated by Western scholars—still 
more has been incorporated into com- 
parative sociology via the writings of, 
for example, Matthews, Lane and 
Hollander. Dr Weinberg has produced 
a serious, straightforward, at times over- 
simple account of the background to the 
continuing flow of Soviet sociological 
research. It forms a useful introduction to 
a difficult area—even though it is not 
complete and does not take the story 
beyond the late ’60s. The profile of the 
Soviet Sociological Association, for ex- 
ample, draws upon the 1962 and 1966 
attendances at the I.S.A. conferences. 
One would have welcomed more than a 
footnote reference to the 1970 delegation 
that went to Varna if not also to the 
scientific offerings, no doubt varying in 
character and quality, presented by that 
delegation. There are also stretches 
within the book which seem to take the 
form of a catalogue of people and events. 
I think this is, in part, the result of com- 
pact writing and that the appearance 
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here is often, though not entirely, mis- 
leading. At key points, though, one hoped 
for a more nuancé analysis of certain 
institutional problems (or findings)— 
such as, for example, were offered in the 
article by Professor Zev Katz in Problems 
of Communism, May/June 19'71—to which, 
surprisingly, the book makes no reference. 
Dr Weinberg shows how sociology 
lingered on after 1917 within the Soviet 
framework until the mid-gos when, like 
so much else in Soviet life, it felt the 
heavy hand of Joseph Stalin: ‘Marxism— 
Leninism—Stalinism’ took its Place. The 
Twentieth Soviet Party Congress in 1956 
licensed a limited and cautious retreat 
from dogmatism in intellectual life— 
with many areas implicitly and explicitly 
still excluded from analysis and criti- 
cism: and in the decade that followed 
there was clear evidence of a struggle 
culminating at the Twenty-third Con- 
gress with official recognition for ‘socio- 
logy’ as a discipline. Dr Weinberg 
pursues the course of this debate—not 
least the attempt to distinguish Soviet 
sociology from its allegedly ‘bourgeois’ 
counterpart. These discussions offered at 
that time a useful insight into the Soviet 
mind—illustrating the prevailing range 
of coverage and comprehension of non- 
Soviet (especially American) social 
science. As Dr Weinberg observes, this 
critique of ‘bourgeois’ sociology also had 
the function, not, I would feel, entirely 
unforeseen, of introducing to Soviet 
intellectual circles a number of bewilder- 
ing, informative, albeit distorted, 
accounts of life and letters in the outside 
world. This exposure was inevitably 
‘partial’ (in several senses) as well as 
distorted: for it never entered into the 
debates (tedious as they are) among 
non-Soviet Marxists as to the variety of 
Marxist approaches to and within 
sociology. Intellectual blinkers were not 
to be so radically removed: and Soviet 
sociology, promoted in contrast to the 
bourgeois devil, was equated with 
Marxist sociology pure and simple, entire 
and indivisible. Much of the official 
discussion on ‘the theory of research’ 
within Soviet sociology was as arid and 
formal (and as much a weariness to the 


spirit) as any such general scheme is 
likely to be: in the Soviet case it was, of 
course, locked into a meta-theory of an 


intellectual and mind-closing kind. It is. 


hardly surprising that except for the 


time-budget research (the fascination of 
which escapes me and which was 
developed via a Unesco international 
link) there is small evidence of original 
innovation or progress. Dr Weinberg 
describes the time-budget research and 
work in other areas (e.g. labour, family 
and religion): and she does so with 


commendable brevity. She also attempts 


to assemble a ‘who was who and where’ 
in Soviet sociology in the mid-to-late 60s, 


though the full story of scientific en- ' 


deavours, for example, at Novosibirsk or 
at Akademgorodok (the famous Siberian 
‘science city’—to which few, if any, 
Westerners have penetrated) inevitably 
eludes her scope and her intention. She 
also shows how public opinion research 
has developed under the party umbrella 
—noting, as did some Soviet practi- 
tioners, the more important and politic- 


In 


ally explosive Polish experience in this“ 


genre. It is interesting to see that there 
have been occasional comments in 
Soviet circles that such research failed 
to raise fundamental questions on the 
moulding of public opinion—this, too, is 
hardly surprising. For the licensed 
sociology is an instrumental sociology 
with a political-managerial basis and 
stance. Clearly by the mid-6os to have 
‘sociology’ (like the Americans. . .) was, 


within limits, a valued national status- © 


symbol for the Soviet Union—as well as 
being potentially useful. The work is 
entirely of a problem-solving ‘applied’ 
kind and it falls well short of a sophisti- 
cated exploration of what Dr Weinberg 
calls ‘the dynamics of a whole society’. 
I remember inquiring directly—more 
naughtily than naively—of a Soviet in- 
tellectual emissary in 1956, whether 
Soviet Social science (whose backward- 
ness had recently been castigated from 
the highest level within the Soviet 
Union), would now examine the origins 


of the cult of personality. I remember, ai 


too, the unsmiling evasions that greeted 
this inquiry. To this day, as Dr Wein- 
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erg notes, this whole tract of Soviet 
‘experience is a forbidden zone. 
It may well be that even the practi- 
gioners who are licensed to practice on a 
imited if important range of topics 
cannot feel an overwhelming sense of 
security: so fragile a plant could easily 
be uprooted, This is Dr Weinberg’s 
tentative conclusion. But it is of course 
‘equally possible that a micro-sociology— 
applied and professional—would have a 
continuing appeal and enjoy continuing, 
if modest, official protection and support. 
I wonder, too, whether all the ‘concrete’ 
findings (e.g. on education or leisure) are 
ever used, or whether policy-makers 
manage to live without such findings or 
to bypass them—or to prefer police 
reports, by and large, to social research. 
... Perhaps some day one Soviet socio- 
logist will seck the freedom to answer 
this—and other questions—for us: and 
to us.... 


Julius Gould 
University of Nottingham 


Beyond Marx and Tito: Theory and 
Practice in Yugoslav Socialism 


Sharon Zukin Cambridge University 
Press 1975 302 pp. £7°50 


This study can be recommended to all 
students of the Yugoslav ‘experiment’. 
The author sets out to answer three 
main questions involved in the theory 
and practice of Yugoslav socialism: How 
has social change, especially the revolu- 
tion, affected the lives of individuals? 
How are individual citizens and workers 
integrated into the political system? And 
how do these individuals internalize the 
norms of socialist society, in general, and 
of self-management, in particular? These 
questions are set in the context of the 
accounts of Yugoslav society by Djilas 
and, more recently, by Stojanovic. 
Zukin has an interesting appendix on 
_ methodology and field work which is so 
fundamental that it might have been 
better placed as a first chapter. Here she 
places herself firmly in one branch of the 
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Weberian tradition: following such 
latter-day exponents of Verstehen as 
Alfred Schutz, Peter Berger and Thomas 
Luckmann, Zukin sets herself ‘to counter 
the imperialistic, quantitative analysis 
which prevails in much comparative 
sociology and political research with a 
qualitative analysis of politics and 
society’. Following Lane and Lewis, the 
author uses ‘dramatic narrative’ to 
achieve this aim. A large portion of the 
book is taken up by intensive, in-depth 
interviews with the members of ten 
Belgrade families. These families des- 
cribe their political ideas, and interpret 
their place in, and reaction to, the social 
structure by telling their own life stories. 
There is also considerable attention 
devoted to local grass-roots politics by 
means of participant observation of 
voters’ meetings. This material is sup- 
ported by a discussion of general 
socialist development in Yugoslavia and, 
in particular, the origins of the uses of 
self-management. Zukin compares the 
Yugoslav model with the Soviet, the 
Chinese and the Western examples of 
development; she also sets it in the 
framework of traditional Yugoslav cul- 
ture and the political and economic 
problems characteristic of contemporary 
society. She employs three main concepts 
under this material: the stratification of 
political participation which closes off 
certain modes of political action to large 
sections of society; the concept of public 
behaviour, drawn from the ‘inter- 
actionist’ social psychologists, to examine 
the relation between political ideology 
and everyday life; and finally, political 
generation as an important factor ex- 
plaining changing political attitudes. 

The result is sympathetic and many- 
sided criticism of the gap between theory 
and practice in Yugoslav society—its 
failure to maintain substantial progress 
towards participating democracy and 
economic equality. The clarity of ex- 
position and dramatic quality of much 
of the book makes it an admirable 
introduction to the subject. 


David McLallan 
University of Kent at Canterbury 
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Essays on the Study of Urban 
Politics 

Ken Young (ed.) Macmillan 1975 
208 pp. £8 


The seven contributors to this volume 
are united by their rejection of most of 
what has been previously published by 
political scientists on local government 
or, more modishly, urban politics. New 
readers can, with a fairly clear con- 
science, start here. Newton begins by 
demonstrating the irrelevance of apply- 
ing American community power methods 
to British cities but acknowledges the 
‘crucial importance of secing local 
politics in its national framework and of 
analysing the interplay of national and 
local factors’ (p. 13). The crucial role of 
bureaucrats in local decision-making is 
also more important in the British con- 
text and this theme is extended in a 
sociologically sensitive essay on Lay- 
Professional Relations by Janet Lewis, 
which deserves attention from socio- 
logists studying the urban managers. 
Bleddys Davies’ chapter on causal 
modelling is a sensible discussion of the 
various factors and the weighting to be 
put upon them, which affect outcomes 
in the personal social services. Davies 
appears much concerned with ‘theory’ a 
paradigm and ‘the power of science’. In 
his foreword, Edward Banfield is gcepti- 
cal of Davies’ confidence on statistical 
model building, arguing ‘there is no way 
for the model builder to get his feet out 
of the clay of mere hunch and guesswork 
and on to the high ground of scientific 
rigour’. This is a little unfair on Davies 
who refers to the ‘grey world of fictions 
of limited truth that constitutes scientific 
theory’. The reader may be puzzled by 
the interpretation to be put on the 
language developed in ‘the more exact 
sciences’ in the study of politics. 

The chapter by Oliver Williams on 
Urban Politics as Political Ecology 
attempts to provide the framework for a 
genuinely urban politics focusing on the 
control of access to urban resources and 
facilities in both a social and a spatial 
context. Such an approach leans heavily 
on work done by David Harvey, Rex 
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and Moore and myself, published in the 
late 19608, yet Williams’ attempt t 
translate such ideas for political scientist: 
is creative in its own right. Stepher 
Elkin follows Newton in seeing the itm, 
portance of higher levels of governmen’ 
and external economic forces in deter- 
mining behaviour within local com- 
munities. However, he goes on to suggest 
various approaches to local politics witb 
particular emphasis on organizationa? 
theory. The main purpose of the chapter 
appears rather muddled as he is trying 
to do too many things in too short a 
space. 

Ken Young contributes two chapters; 
in the first he hopes to make the govern. 
ment of metropolitan regions more 
interesting by focusing on inter-authority 
conflicts, Such conflicts are, he suggests, 
based on class divisions and the issue of 
‘who gets what, when, where and how?’ 
Young provides neat summaries of pre- 
vious approaches to these and more 
practical issues and then proposes ‘a 
range of hypotheses, scenarios, propo- 
sitions and questions’ (p. 151) around 
the theme of political integration. In the 
final chapter Young notes that the areas 
of urban imagery, localism and pro- 
fessionalism could be important concepts 
in the development of urban political 
analysis, 

In general, the authors seem to be 
saying that most of what has been 
written in this field by political scientists 
is as boring as old boots. However, they 
say, if only some of the literature in 
geography, sociology, political economy, 
organizational theory or whatever were. 
brought in, it all might be more exciting. 
Thus, they provide us with half a dozen 
agendas of what needs to be done in the 
new ‘discrete field’ they are so busily 
designing. So far they only seem con- 
cerned to advocate what should be looked 
at rather than how it should be looked at. 
Apart from Davies, there is no discussion 
of the research techniques and methodo- 
logies which might be adopted nor any 
evaluation of the research techniques 
used by those whom they cite in other 
disciplines. There is clear evidence of 
wide and eclectic reading—Davies in the 
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economic end of social administration, 
Williams in urban geography and 
sociology, Lewis in social administration 
and sociology and so on. However, no 

~one seems to have seen any power in 
Marxist analysis as developed by radical 
economists or the French school of 
urban sociologists. Whilst this facility in 
handling ideas and seeing connections 
between disparate literatures is admir- 
able, the case for an urban politics is not 
demonstrated. Only Williams provides a 
theoretical focus-—that is, ‘the distribu- 
tional policies which are affected by 
spatially based access arrangements’ 
(p. 132) and even he has doubts. When 
the reads Castells’ critique of urban 
sociology as ideology, he may lead the 
shift to the kind of urban analysis some 
French political scientists practice. The 
control and reproduction of the work 
force in units of collective consumption 
by the expanding (corporate?) state 
seems at present a long way from the 
concerns of these scholars. 

‘The very diversity of this book must 
re-emphasize for ‘urban’-orientated 
political ‘scientists’ that they have no 

, cumulative literature, no ‘scientific ob- 
ject’ to study, no common research 
method and no urban political theory. 
However, it also shows that there are 
open-minded and energetic workers in 
the field who are not going to rest content 
with local political stories or discussions 
of administrative reform. They will 
surely soon recognize that the study of 
local power presupposes the study of 
national and international power. 

«© Such remarks only reflect points made 
in the foreword by Edward Banfield and 
certainly do not imply any smug 
superiority on the part of urban socio- 
logists. As some of my own essays show, 
agenda-hawking is not limited to political 
scientists. More recently agendas have 
led to meetings, which have demon- 
strated that it is the French, Italian and 
Spanish scholars who are now con- 
tributing some of the most interesting 
empirical material and theoretical 

” analysis on the urban question. 

A final carp against the publisher: if I 
buy a book costing four pence a page I 
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expect to find such pages completely free 

of spelling mistakes and printers’ errors. 

According to my standards there were 
too many. 

R. E. Pahl 

University of Kent at Canterbury 


Power, Persistence and Change. 
A Second Study of Banbury 
Margaret Stacey, Eric Batstone, Colin Bell 
and Anne Murcoit Routledge & Kegan 
Paul 1975 196 pp. £495 

(£2:50 paperback) 


Margaret Stacey first surveyed Banbury 
in the late 1940s. Those familiar with 
her persistent and ebulliently creative 
energies will not be surprised to learn 
that she has now, with the aid of a new 
research team, repeated the study. It 
must have been a daunting task because 
so much has changed, not only in Ban- 
bury but also in the world of sociology 
too. It is salutary to be reminded that the 
first Banbury Study was designed as 
something of a corrective to the socio- 
logical theory of the time which was 
then, claims Mrs Stacey, overly holistic 
and dominated by Ginsberg’s interpreta- 
tions of Hobbouse. 

Much like its predecessor this volume 
has special chapters on particular topics 
such as neighbouring, local politics and 
voluntary associations, religion and the 
family. There is not perhaps much in 
these chapters which will surprise 
readers and each is in itself too slight to 
take the discussion of the topics dealt 
with very much further forward. There 
is again a chapter on stratification and 
one turns to this with particular interest 
remembering that the earlier study dis- 
covered something of a dichotomy in the 
Banbury system with local ‘burgesses’ at 
the top of one pyramid and a group 
something like Merton’s cosmopolitans 
at the top of the other. The situation now 
is much more complicated and although 
Parkin and Goldthorpe among others are 
called upon all the available models 
seem 80 grossly inadequate compared to 
the reality as to be virtually useless. Mrs 
Stacey reports that more than 14 per 
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cent of her lowest income group receive 
salaries or fees while more than 11 per 
cent of the Registrar General’s top two 
social classes are council tenants and 
more than 40 per cent of them have had 
only minimum full-time education. 

There is a great deal of thought- 
provoking material in this book and 
paradoxically one puts it down feeling 
that we need urgently to do some more 
holistic thinking. Having now corrected 
Ginsberg it is perhaps time to re-study 
him. 


Peter Collison 
University of Newcastle upon Tyne 


Elmtown’s Youth and Elmtown 
Revisited 

August B. Hollingshead Wiley 1975 
395 pp. £6-00 (£3°75 paperback) 


If you have not read Elmtown’s Youth 
already, it is fairly unlikely that you will 
now. It was originally published in 1949 
and was, even then, a minor product of 
the now-defunct American tradition of 
community studies. It was published in 
the same year as Lloyd Warners 
Democracy in Jonesville and Havinghurst’s 
Adolescent Character and Personality. All 
three studies were products of the Com- 
mittee on Human Development at the 
University of Chicago, and they are all 
based on the same community, variously 
called Elmtown, Jonesville and Prairie 
City. And when you discover that 
James Coleman’s The Adolescent Society 
also contains data from this community 
perhaps Lloyd Warner’s remark that 
‘all America is in Jonesville’ is not as 
silly as it sounds, for clearly lots of 
American sociologists were in Jonesville 
—a ‘city’ of just over 6,000 people! 
Hollingshead’s book will be remem- 
bered for showing how ‘social class’ 
(understood in Lloyd Warner’s sense, Le. 
something like what we might call inter- 
actional status) is reflected in achieve- 
ment at school, teenage behaviour, job 
prospects and so on. This is now all very 
familiar good descriptive stuff that has 
been well and frequently criticized 
elsewhere but we ought to recognize that 


it demystified at the time. I am, how- 

ever, a little puzzled when told (on- 
p. 176) that ‘if Elmtowners had learned 
that we had even the remotest interest 

in the sex activities of the adolescents we 

should have had to terminate our re- 

search abruptly’ and then to discover (on 

p. 312) that twenty-six boys admitted to 

him they had had intercourse with 

animals (listed in order of frequency). 

Hollingshead says he was discrete in his 
observations—if only we had been so 
discrete in Banbury. 

He went back to Elmtown in 1973 and 
has added fifty pages or so on his revisit 
(not to be confused with a restudy). There 
are some very interesting comments om 
the reaction of the community to the 
publication of his first study and a fairly 
superficial discussion of social changes 
since the 1940s. In a totally typical sen- 
tence he writes that ‘class status is related 
in one way or another to the functioning 
of every institution in the community’ 
(p. 353). And his strong conclusion is 
that ‘in spite of three wars, prolonged 
prosperity, and increasing industrializa- 
tion, the status structure of Elmtown has 
been highly resistant to change’ (p. 385). , 

Marijuana is being grown now,” 
though, and ‘an undercover agent had 
been investigating drug use’ (p. 381). So 
you should read these Gopher Prairie 
studies alongside Joe Esterhas’ ‘Charlie 
Simpson’s Apocalypse’ (originally pub- 
lished in Rolling Stones (6.7.72), also to 
be found in Tom Wolfe’s The New 
Journalism, about to be published here 
in book form). Charlie Simpson, from 
Harrisonville, Missouri (population + 
4,700), would have been Class V in 
Elmtown, certainly was a high school 
dropout, but he went on to resist. Like 
the dreamer said, ‘Simpson’s the name, 
revolution’s my game’, 

Colin Bell 
University of Essex 


Stadies in Agrarian Social Structure 
André Béteille Oxford University Press 


1975 206 pp. £2°55 
In 1968 Professor Béteille was awarded 
a Jawaharlal Nehru fellowship to 
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study the agrarian social structure of 
India. The eight essays included in 
this volume represent his findings at the 


_time of their initial publication between 
1969 and 1972. 


In the first three Professor Béteille 
presents an overview of the problem: 
after appraising some earlier studies of 


‘Indian rural society—and incidentally 


criticizing what he sees as an over- 
preoccupation with caste—he moves on 
to explore some of the difficulties of 
using the conventional terminology of 
rural sociology in the Indian context. 
Some of the many problems that are 
posed by the incredible diversity of 


.¢ India are pointed up in the fourth essay 


T 


© 


jotedars 


which is a discussion of a group of 
cultivators known as jotedars. Although 
in reality quite heterogeneous the 
have, for political reasons, 
latterly been invested with a unity they 
did not, nor in many areas, still do not 


possess. 

In the fifth essay the author suggests 
some reasons as to why Tanjore district 
has Jong been the scene of intense 
political hostility between landlords and 
landless labourers. A high proportion of 
labourers most of them untouchables; a 
shortage of labour due to double- 
cropping; the absence of an intermediate 
group of tenants who might otherwise 
have acted as a buffer; seem to have 
been among the chief factors behind the 
polarization of hostilities. The three 
remaining essays deal largely with the 
role of political organizations in agrarian 
conflict. 

Although containing many valuable 
insights the total effect of these essays is 
impaired by the fact that each was 


- originally written for a separate occasion. 


The links between them are, as a con- 
sequence, somewhat tenuous and there 
is also a certain amount of repetition. 
More frustrating are the gaps which one 
feels would have been filled had the 
work been conceived as a totality. As it 
stands the impression is of a collection of 
separate items grouped uneasily around 
a rather general common theme. 
Robin Theobald 
Polytechnic of Central London 
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Workers’ Participation in Industry 
Michael Poole Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1975 198 pp. £4°95 


Dr Poole’s book is a review of some of 
the literature on workers’ participation. 
It includes the following salient elements: 


(1) A discussion of the concept of 
power as applied to workers’ participa- 
tion with a discussion of’ the ap- 
proaches of Clegg, Dahrendorf and 
Mandel to draw out the comparisons 
and similarities of their positions. 

(2) The construction of a formal model 
of workers’ participation and control 
with those derived propositions (e.g. 
Proposition g: ‘Values concerning 
workers’ participation and control are 
a function of the existing levels of 
participation, latent power, govern- 
ment action and ideologies’). 

(3) A filtering of the empirical evi- 
dence on participation from those 
main standpoints—management pro- 
posals, workers’ initiatives and official 
trade union approaches. 

(4) A discussion of the political context 
in which workers’ participation 
schemes have developed with particu- 
lar reference to West Germany, 
Yugoslavia and the U.K. 


Poole maintains that the validity of his 
proposition, developed in his formal 
model ‘was established by an examina- 
tion of a rich and interesting array of 
practices and programmes for extending 
workers’ participation and control of 
decision-making processes’ (p. 140). It is 
difficult to know what counts as proof or 
disconfirmation since the propositions 
are very general in character, with many 
ifs and buts intervening between them 
and that segment of the industrial rela- 
tions world they seek to explain. Never- 
theless an over-view of this kind is of use 
to students reading industrial sociology 
and industrial relations and the author 
has set out the material clearly. 

The study could have been enhanced 
if other literature central to the subject 
had also been considered. I am thinking, 
for example, of Alexander on Fairfields, 
Campbell Balfour (ed.) on participation 
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in industry, Hunnius (ed.) on workers’ 
control, Hinton’s The First Shop Stewards’ 
Movement and Beynon on Fords. 


J. E. T. Eldridge 
University of Glasgow 


Theory Construction and the 
Sociology of the Family 
Wesley R. Burr John Wiley 1973 
320 pp. £6°25 


This book represents the first report to 
come from the five-year-old project at 
Brigham Young University. The pro- 
ject’s aims are clearly stated on the fly- 
leaf of the book and can be summarized 
as an attempt to identify, analyse and 
improve theoretical propositions con- 
cerning family processes. 

As might be expected from the first 
report of a project of this nature, the 
emphasis is on setting out procedures or 
methodologies to be used in the analysis 
of existing material. The first two 
chapters explicitly state the nature of the 
deductive techniques to be used, while 
the remainder of the book illustrates the 
possible value of such an approach. The 
formulation of propositions, somewhat 
akin to those of Homans in his small 
group research, are used to summarize 
and synthesize the findings of research 
into particular family processes. The 
processes chosen largely reflect the 
traditional chapter headings of most 
American family texts. 

Each chapter presents a business-like 
attempt to deduce from amongst a use- 
fully summarized selection of empirical 
data certain propositions or generaliza- 
tions which can be stated in the form of 
short theoretical statements. Perhaps 
inevitably, some of the 228 stated propo- 
sitions plumb the depths of the obvious. 
For example, we learn on page 263 that 
‘the amount of celibacy influences fer- 
tility and this is an inverse, sufficient 


relationship’. It may be that such: 


banalities are an inevitable by-product 
of the painstaking, verbal brickbuilding 
task that Wesley Burr has set himself. 

A more serious criticism of this vol- 
ume, however, is its attempt to build 


universally applicable propositions on 
the basis of material that is drawn almost 
entirely from the United States. This 
may well be symptomatic of a tendency _ 
to see the family as a smali group process” 
rather than as an institution existing in 
a wider social structure. : 
Andrew Cornwell 
North-East London Polytechnic 


Contemporary Research in the 
Sociology of Education 

John Eggleston (ed.) Methuen 1974 
388 pp. £4.80 (paperback £1.95) 


Since the publication of Halsey, Floud , 
and Anderson’s anthology more than a 
decade ago, no really definitive collection 
of research work in the Sociology of 
Education has been published. Since 
that time, the sub-discipline has gone 
through a metamorphosis in both 
methodology and field of inquiry. The 
previously taboo areas of the school and 
the classroom have become the central 
arena of inquiry and the precepts of 
positivist analysis have been challenged 
from a variety of methodological stand- 
points. ? 

Jobn Eggleston has drawn many of 
these threads together in a volume 
which includes eighteen important and 
wide-ranging articles previously pub- 
lished elsewhere, together with four 
newly published papers. Two of these 
—Lacey and Bellaby—are of particular 
interest. 

Lacey follows up his classic study of 
Hightown Grammar with an ongoing a 
examination of the effects of de-stream- 
ing in the same school. Bellaby’s paper 
explores that area of defensiveness and 
mystery ‘discipline’, largely ignored by 
sociologists, but which seems to have 
become a central concern for the media 
and for educational practitioners. 

Eggleston provides a useful general 
introduction which has a clear exposition 
of recent methodological currents. A 
short introduction is given to each group 
of articles which places each in context 
and relates it to other research not in- 
cluded in this volume. There is a com- 
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plete and very useful index. Full biblio- 
graphies are included for each paper and 
for the linking sections, a factor which 
makes this collection an extremely 
valuable introductory guide. 

Although it can by no means claim 
to be an exhaustive, or even a representa- 
tive selection from its field, Eggleston’s 
book fulfils an important function in 
making generally accessible much mat- 
erial previously buried in specialist 
journals and at the same time incor- 
porates a wide variety of methodological 
approaches. 

John Worgan 
France Hill School, Camberley 


The Social Grading of Occupations: 
a New Approach and Scale 

John H. Goldthorpe and Keith Hope Oxford 
University Press 1974 188 pp. 

£285 net 


A book of primarily technical interest, 
this study combines a meticulous des- 
cription of the making of the Hope- 
Goldthorpe scale and guidance on its 
employment in research. These are pre- 
sented with precision rather than clarity 
but the study is of general significance in 
its scrupulous attention to the problems 
of reliability and validity. This is un- 
questionably the most methodologically 
sophisticated of occupational scales 
though, except incidentally in the con- 
struction of the collapsed version (p. 
132), the approach adopted evades 
questions of stratification and masks the 
issue of perceived social distance between 
categories. 

Though there seems to be some haver- 
ing over its validity (p. 58, cf. p. 144) 
the internal reliability of the scale, its 
independence of the social characteristics 
of the original graders and its (short-run) 
stability over time are carefully estab- 
lished. As a basic coding frame 860 occu- 
pational titles from the Classification of 
Occupations 1970 were sorted by experts 
into 124 fairly homogeneous categories 
and a rank order for all ingeniously 
obtained from a national random sample. 
The overall category ranks were scored 
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to produce H.G. scale values (ranging 
from 18 for street vendors, etc., to 82 for 
doctors, lawyers and accountants). A 36- 
category collapsed version is also offered 
presumably for those with access only 
to more limited computer hardware. 
The authors argue that occupational 
scales measure only the ‘general desir- 
ability’ of occupations not their social 
prestige and further inferences about 
position on or movement along the scale 
must be independently investigated. The 
need to supersede existing unreliable 
scales however, instead of employing, 
say, the socio-economic groups used in 
the census is weakly argued and apart 
from the H.G. scale’s own internal 
anomalies (pp. 65-67) the problems of 
comparability with other studies may 
well be multiplied. The value of the 
scale will however emerge with the signi- 
ficance of the subsequent analyses it 
facilitates. 
Trevor Noble 
University of Sheffield 


tional Choice 
W. M. Williams (ed.) George Allen & 
Unwin 1974 210 pp. £3-20 (1°45 paper) 


Apart from an extended introduction by 
Cyril Sofer, this volume is made up of a 
selection of articles, previously published 
in the Sociological Review, on the theme 
of entry into work. Despite the title, 
there are no contributions dealing with 
the question of adult job changes. This is 
a pity, since that provides a clearer link 
with the much wider problem of indi- 
vidual’s expectations and perceptions of 
work, and the structural constraints 
which impinge upon them. 
Nevertheless, the present selection, 
which was obviously determined by the 
material available from that particular 
journal, is a useful one. Since most of the 
original articles were written in response 
to those appearing earlier, there is a 
much greater measure of coherence and 
unity than is ‘usual in a set of readings. 
Reading them in sequence in this way, 
one is very much struck by the movement 
away from social psychological and 
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towards more structural explanations, an 
interesting particular reflection of a 
general trend. 

The new part of the book is the intro- 
ductory chapter, which provides a more 
adequate exposition of the pre-existing 
state of play in the field than do any of 
the articles, as well as bringing out the 
major themes to be found in the latter. 
Whether this alone provides justification 
for republishing what are, after all, fairly 
easily accessible articles is, however, 
doubtful. 

K. Prandy 
University of Cambridge 


Comparative Studies in Science and 
Society 

Sal P. Restivo and Christopher K. Vanderpool 
(eds.) Columbus, Ohio, Charles E. Merrill 
Publishing Company 1974 472 pp. 
$1295 


This collection of reprinted papers is 
intended as a contribution to the com- 
parative sociology of science. However, 
since almost all of them are easily avail- 
able elsewhere the nature of this contri- 
bution must reside in their conjunction 
and/or the editorial matter. Mere 
sequential connection between articles 
by Cardwell and Ben-David, Hirsch and 
Prandy, Apter and Dedijer does not, 
though, lead automatically to a compara- 
tive perspective, let alone suggest a novel 
approach. Similarly, the editors’ intro- 
duction signally fails to tell us what is 
involved in understanding ‘science as a 
social activity and social process’ (p. 19) 
or what is implied when a ‘realistic’ ap- 
proach is counterposed to the current 
‘idealistic’ views. Indeed if this latter 
point is intended to refer to Marxist 
frameworks—as is indicated by the quo- 
tation of a brief passage from the 1844 
manuscripts—then it is little short of 
astounding that the editors, here and in 
Restivo’s “The Ideology of Basic Science’, 
seem totally uninterested in recent dis- 
cussions of Marxist theories of science, 
such as those by Althusser and his fol- 
lowers and by Schmidt, let alone more 
general exegeses. Indeed a lack of epis- 


temological sophistication is apparent 
throughout the editors’ contributions 
which are, in the main, drawn from their 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertations, f 
If, on the other hand, it is argued that 
this book is essentially introductory and 
for undergraduate courses then it is sur- 
prising that there is no bibliography or 
index and no clear editorial position 
which would integrate this rather dis- 
parate collection. Dividing twenty-four 
articles into five sections entitled Science 
and Social Structure, Science and Social 
Organization, Science and Politics, 
Science and Development and the 
Third-Culture of Science is no substitute 
for a coherent editorial policy which 
has a clear point of view to present. There 
seems little to commend this book. 
R. D. Whitley 
Manchester Business School 


Gypsy Politics and Social Change: 
the Development of Ethnic Ideology 
and Pressure Politics among British 
Gypsies from Victorian Reformism 
to Romani Nationalism 


Thomas Acton Routledge & Kegan Paul 


1974 310 pp. £5°95 


As an ethnic minority Gypsies are defined 
neither by physical appearance nor by 
religion, but by the cultural adaptations 
associated with a marginal economic 
role. Hence their continued existence has 
a certain precariousness. During the 
1960s they were faced in this country by 
growing pressure from local authorities 
on their caravan sites. But instead of 
being squeezed into assimilation they 
adopted a much more combative stance 
and seem to have emerged with a 
strengthened identity and capacity for 
political action. 

Non-Gypsies played a crucial part in 
this development. Without Grattan 
Puxon’s political skills and emphasis on 
a common Gypsy identity it is difficult 
to see how an effective Gypsy movement 
could have come into existence in 
Britain. There is a fascinating contrast 
between Puxon’s radical egalitarianism 
and the paternalism or romantic curiosity 
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that inspired the Victorians who involved 
themselves in Gypsy affairs. 

Thomas Acton became an active sup- 
„porter of the Gypsy Council and writes 
-from that perspective. While he certainly 

gains thereby evidence and insights that 
would not have been available to a more 
detached observer, it is a pity he is not 
more explicit about the nature of his own 
involvements. The partisan, participant 
sociologist should at least put his cards 
on the table! 

The book is not a full study of Gypsies 
in Britain, nor except fleetingly, does the 
author compare Gypsies in Britain with 
those in other countries or with other 

¿ethnic minorities. What the book is 
about is accurately conveyed by the sub- 
title. Sociologists looking for an analysis 
wide in scope may be disappointed. 
Alternatively the historian or general 
reader may consider the excursions into 
sociology redundant. Perhaps they are 
the price academe extracts from the 
activist! Despite this ambivalence of 
intent the author provides a lively 
analysis of an important episode in the 
evolution of Britain’s longest established 

, ethnic minority. 

Stephen Hatch 
LSE. 


Work and Play: Ideas and 
Experience of Work and Leisure 
Alasdair Clayre Weidenfeld & Nicolson 
1974 261 pp. £350 


Sociology of Leisure 
<¢ Joffre Dumazedier Amsterdam Elsevier 
1974 231 pp. $10. DFI. 26) 


Although ideas about leisure are signi- 
ficant in contemporary social conscious- 
ness, the sociology of leisure is unde- 
veloped as an area of research. These 
two books are, therefore, welcome. They 
make a useful contribution to the field, 
and could help to persuade sociologists 
that leisure is a sphere rich in problems 
which are both important in themselves 
and relevant to the solution of socio- 
logical problems of a more general 
character. 
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Alasdair Clayre is not a sociologist. 
His book starts inauspictously with a 
review of the ideas on work and play of 
Rousseau, Schiller, Hegel, Marx, Morris, 
Mandeville and others. This is typically 
sterile history of ideas and, even if ac- 
cepted as such, still lacks any reference to 
the work of Comte, Durkheim, Weber, 
Simmel and other ‘classical’ sociologists. 
However, having got this genuflection to 
authorities off his chest, he warms to his 
task and, through an examination of 
work and leisure in past and present 
societies, develops a number of pertinent 
insights. His analysis of folk songs and 
interviews with dockers, lightermen and 
car assembly workers are refreshing and 
instructive. So is his discussion of aliena- 
tion. This enables him to observe that, 
since few of those who use this concept 
have empirically investigated the work~ 
experience of the people they write about, 
they reveal, more than anything else, 
their own alienation. Most importantly 
of all, Clayre’s historical perspective per- 
mits him to establish that an ‘instrumen- 
tal’ orientation to work was not, as is 
commonly believed, a consequence of 
industrialization but a precondition for 
it. 

Joffre Dumazedier is, deservedly, the 
leading exponent of the sociology of 
leisure. He can only have enhanced his 
reputation by this latest book. It is con- 
ceptually subtle and displays an admir- 
able familiarity with relevant work in a 
wide range of countries. His central 
thesis is that leisure, defined as time 
‘oriented towards self-fulfilment as an 
ultimate end’, is specific to, and has in- 
creased within, industrial societies. This, 
he contends, is due (i) to time freed from 
work by technological development, and 
(ii) to the reduction of social control by 
basic institutions, e.g. the family, ‘socio- 
spiritual’ and ‘socio-political’ agencies. 
Through this analysis, Dumazedier re- 
veals his liberation from the constraints 
of the work-leisure dichotomy which has, 
for so long, hampered work in the field. 
Nevertheless, some critical observations 
can be offered on his book. Thus he fails 
to deal adequately with Marcuse’s 
denial of the possibility of ‘leisure’ in 
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societies where men’s spare-time is con- 
trolled by the economy and/or the state. 
Moreover, he seems ignorant of the 
growing body of work on specific areas 
of leisure, e.g. sport and the arts. This, 


together with his commitment to a § 
research strategy which limits him to § 
survey and time-budget methods, pre- | 


vents him from penetrating the structure 
and dynamics of leisure in depth. 


Eric Dunning § 


University of Leicester 
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POLITICAL INSTITUTIONALIZATION: A Poli- 
tical S of Two Sardinian Communities, by 
Francesco Kj , University of Oslo, Norway. 
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poia élites enjoying more gen support, 
160 pages £7°40 


MAX WEBER: A Biography, 
translated from the German and 
Bradesi University. 


This annotated translation is based on the 1926 
A edition of Marianne Weber’s biography of her hus- 
band, who is often called the ‘father of modern 
sociology’. It places Weber’s writings in the context of 
his life and gives a panoramic of tho social, 
political, intellectual, and academic life of 19th century. 
A any of Weber’s letters are included. 

July 1975 £11-20 


Marianne Webers 
iN by Harry Zohn, 


736 pages 


A READER IN CULTURAL CHANGE: Volume 1: 
Theories; Volume 2: Case Studies, edited by Iyan A. 
Brady aud Barry L. Isaac. 

This two-volume set of selected readings examines the 

meant modes and variability of eanure A 

The materiai is organized to provide the student with 

both a full range of the most nepartant anthropo- 

logical theories and an understanding of the inter-y 

R dependency of theoretical approaches fad descriptive 
case studies. 


§ Sune 1975 Volume 1 170 pages £243 
Volume 2 358 pages £3-75 
Vols 1 and 2 528 pages £8-10 


B. Meh X y i O n Soe Bk RA 
an Jr, University fornia, San Die 
Houston Wood, White Mountain Centre. si 


Offers the first comprehensive examination of ttie 
philosophical grounds of ethnomethodolo: 

theoretical perspective, research strategies, an 

tical and moral implications. Reviews many pol 
approaches for investigating the everyday. lives of 
such diverse people as oracle users, astronomers, 
cannibals, educational testers, and a ie enforcement 


k Jame 1995 1975 


approx. 272 pages approx, £500" 


LEISURE: Theory and Policy, by Max Kaplan, 
f University of South. Florida. 
A A gystematke interdisciplinary analysis of leisure that 
relates the subject to major issues and policies of our 
tims. Analysis is based on an extensive model that 
permits both a micro- snd eee view of the 
sub: Inclades studies, and data 
observations ftom the author’s wide ex: 
fF many of the wo: 
July 1975 Ded pases £8-00 


Individual Development 
and Social Expe 


SONJA HUNT and JENNIFER HILTON 


Sonja Hunt and Jennifer Hilton examine the principle 
psychological and sociological factors which influence 
the development of the individual from birth to death. 
They describe how children, adolescents, middle-aged 
and elderly people respond to everyday situations, and 
avoid the usual textbook practice of breaking down 
human behaviour into trivial fragments. Their aim has 
been to present a coherent account of basic concepts in 
psychology and their possible application to real-life 
situations. Both authors have had wide experience 
teaching psychology to undergraduates and to 
professional people, such as social workers, teachers 
and doctors. £5:95 Paperback £3-25 


| GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 


Libraries and collections bought in the field of 


Sociology, Law and 
Social Science 


Catalogues issued : 


Please contact for Sales and Inquiries: 
AUVERMANN & REISS KG 
Wissenschaftliches Antiquariat, 


D-6246 Glashuitten/Ts, Germany, 
Zum Talblick 2 








The police and the community 

John Brown, Cranfle/d Institute of Technology and Graham Howes, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge (eds) SAXON 
An enlightening analysis of the effects of social, economic, political HOUSE 
and cultural change on the roles and relationships of police in society. Studiey’ 
Price to be announced October 1975 i 


The television audience Patterns of viewing l 
G. J. Goodhardt, Market Research Society, : 
A. S. C. Ehrenberg, London Business School, | 
and M. A. Collins, Aske Research i 


The author’s careful research shows that people’s viewing behaviour ' 
follows simple but often unexpected patterns. | 


Price to be announced October 1975 


The poverty of prediction i 
Social research and the construction of the future Br 
lan Miles, University of Sussex f 


An important review of contemporary research in the fields of 
psychology, sociology and political science, 


Price to be announced November 1976 


Social aspects of planning in New Towns 
Hans Wirz, University of Edinburgh 


This examination of the development of social organizations in new 
towns compares actuality with planners’ forecasts. 


Price to be announced November 1976 


From LEXINGTON BOOKS 


Families and friends of men in prison 
The uncertain relationship 
Stanley L. Brodsky, University of Alabama 


The author challenges the widespread view that imprisonment works a 
debilitating effect on a convict's friendship bonds. 


£6-25 Avallable 


Let the children speak 
A psychological study of young teenagers and drugs 
Patricia K. Light, Powell Associates Inc., U.S.A. ~ 


£6-50 Available 


Attitudes towards abortion 
E. Patricia McCormick, American Institutes for Research 


A thorough examination of the use of abortion as an alternative and 
supplementary means of birth control. 


Price to be announced October 1975 


For catalogue or futher information please write to: 
SAXON HOUSE Studies, Dept. $S.143, D. C. Heath Ltd, 
1 Westmead, Farnborough, Hants, GU14 7RU 

































‘Social Theory and 
Political Practice 


BRIAN FAY 


Wesleyan University, Connecticut 

This volume is the first book in a new series, Controversies in 
Sociology, edited by Professor Tom Bottomore and Dr Michael 
Mulkay, which examines some of the important ‘unsettled 
questions’ in sociology. Brian Fay discusses how our knowledge 
of social life affects, and ought to affect, our way of living it. 

He argues that no account of the nature of social science can be 
adequate until it is aware of inherent political ramifications, and 
that therefore the philosophy of social science cannot be 

severed from political philosophy. 

£3:25 Paperback £1-45 

Controversies in Sociology: No. 1 


Socia | Life 


The Method Called Verstehen’ 
WILLIAM OUTHWAITE 


University of Sussex 
The second volume in the Controversies in Sociology series, 

this study examines one of the most important issues in the 
history of social thought: the relationship between our everyday 
understanding of life in human societies and the attempt to 
construct a ‘social science’. The concept of ‘understanding’ is the 
hub of a long-standing theoretical debate about the type of 
method which is appropriate to a social science. William Outhwaite 
examines the historical controversy about the place of 
interpretative understanding, or Verstehen, fiam its origins in 
biblical hermeneutics, through Dilthey, Rickert, Simmel, Max 
Weber and Marxism, to the work of Jargen Habermas. 

£3-85 Paperback £1-85 
Controversies in Sociology: Nao. 2 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN 





ing 


J. M. DENT announce a new imprint. 


MALABY PRESS | 


z r3 


The first titles to appear are as follows: i 


i ASA Studies 
The first three volumes deriving from the decennial conference of the 


Association of Social Anthropologists held in Oxford in the summer of | | 
1973; prepared under the general editorship of Edwin Ardener. . F. 


| Biosocia! Anthropology 
RE Edited by ROBIN FOX £6°50 


| Marxist Analyses and Social 
ii Anthropology 


By Edited by MAURICE BLOCH £675 


Ii The interpretation of Symbolism 
| Edited by ROY WILLIS £675 





States of Mind 


Extrasensory Perception and Altered States of 
Consciousness 


I] ADRIAN PARKER 
4 Introduction by John Beloff £3:95 


Women and Society | 
a NORMAN MACKENZIE and MARGARET TEBBUTT B : 


Perceiving Women 
Edited by SHIRLEY ARDENER £6-95 


_mialaby 








John Shepherd, John Westaway 


„and Trevor Lee 


© 


The maps in this atlas cover many aspects of London: its historical 
development, its transport networks, and the distribution of social classes, 
ethnic groups, housing, health welfare, education services, and poverty. It 
will appeal to students of planning, urban geography, urban sociology, 
urban politics, and social administration. £495 paper covers £1:95 


Saint-Simon 
Edited by Ghita lonescu 


Until recently Saint-Simon has been viewed as one of the founders of 
sociology. This collection of translated passages from his work shows that 
his ideas on, for example, internationalism, participation, and industrialism 
are very pertinent to the concerns of political scientists in their analysis of 
modern technological and industrial society. The introduction traces how 
these ideas were absorbed by Marx, Weber, Mosca, Michels, and others. 
£5 paper covers £2-50 











An Introduction to the Meaning of America 


Robert H. Wiebe 


This is a stimulating review of American society from its origins to present 
tensions. It is based on the premise that ‘What held Americans together 
was their capacity for living apart’. An American has always been more 
attached to his community, locality, kinship oe ethnic affiliation, 
or occupational group than to American society or to the national purpose. 
Out of this ‘segmentation’ has developed America’s strengths as well as its 
tensions. paper covers £4-60 





Death ofa Utopi — 


The Development and Decline of Student 
Movements in Europe 


Gianni Statera 


it rd rae ee a ON 
This is the first full-scale sociological analysis of the European student 
movement which seized attention in the dramatic days of 1969 and then 
rapidly went into decline. The author examines the situation of students in 
modern industrial societies and sets forth the features of modern utopian 
ideology that moved them to action. £6-25 








FROM TAVISTOCK) 


Towards a Sociclogy of the Novel 

LUCIEN GOLDMANN 

Translated from the French by Alan Sheridan 

Lucien Goldmann considers the problems posed by a sociological 
approach to the novel from Marxist and structuralist perspectives. 
He considers these problems both on the level of general theory 
and of detailed literary exposition. £5.25 


The Birth of a First Child 

Towards an Understanding of Femininity 

DANA BREEN 

Dana Breen has traced the evolution of psychological changes 
which took place in a group of women undergoing a first preg- 
nancy. She describes the nature of these changes as accurately as 
possible. But in addition to this she reveals the vital importance of 
this stage in the dynamics of an individual woman's development 


and of her whole view of her femininity. 
£7.00 Social Science Paperback £3.50 


Now available as Social Science Paperbacks 


The Archaeology of Knowledge 


MICHEL FOUCAULT 
£1.80 (Available in Hardback £3.60) 


The Order of Things 
An Archaeology of the Human Sciences 
MICHEL FOUCAULT 
£2.60 (Available in Hardback £5.00) 


FROM METHUEN) 


interdependent Development 
HAROLD BROOKFIELD 
This book offers a selective review of theory about the development 
of ‘underdeveloped countries’ for the non-specialist. The central 
argument is that ‘developed’ and ‘underdeveloped’ countries 
constitute one interdependent system, and that change in the one 
cannot be understood without consideration of the other. 

£4.60 University Paperback £2.25 


What’s Wrong With Higher 


Education? 
RONALD FLETCHER 
A Methuen Pamphlet 65p 


an 


EN 


new fromillanchester 


OF NO FIXED ABODE VAGRANCY AND THE WELFARE STATE 
John Stewart This book focuses on the provision of personal 

social services for homeless single men in north-west England, and 
describes the ways in which such men use these services. It shows how 
many are classed as single and homeless through sleeping rough or using 
lodging houses, hostels or reception centres, and describes the kind of 
accommodation these places offer. Particular emphasis is placed on the 
help given to the homeless men by government and voluntary agencies. 
John Stewart reveals in some detail the extent and types of mental and 
physical illness, and the incidence of alcoholism amongst the men, A 
disturbing picture of the plight of those with no fixed abode is clear from 
this new study. It will be of particular interest to social workers, 
community physicians, and psychiatrists. £6-00 net 


THE MANAGEMENT OF MYTHS THE POLITICS OF LEGITIMATION 
IN A NEWFOUNDLAND COMMUNITY Anthony P. Cohen This 
pioneer study in the sociology of politics is the result of two years’ 
fieldwork during which the author interviewed ail the leading figures in a 
Newfoundland provincial town. Its alm is to show the strategies by which 
local politiclans compete for the voters’ approval of thelr personalities 

and policies. Dr Cohen argues that this is achieved by the politician's 
social activities, roles in public life and careful manipulation of their local 
‘Image’ in relation to the voters’ expectations. £6-00 net 


FRONTIERTOWN) THE POLITICS OF COMMUNITY BUILDING IN 
ISRAEL Myron J. Aronoff A study of social and political change 
which focuses on the development of, and the continuities and changes 
in, expanding sets of socio-political relationships in a new town in the 
Negev desert of Israel. £6-00 net 


ESSAYS ON THE RITUAL OF SOCIAL RELATIONS Max Gluckman 
(editor) Four essays by leading social anthropologists—Daryll Forde, 
Meyer Fortes, Max Gluckman and Victor Turner—who distil here many of 
their most important theoretical contributions. 7975 reprint, £3-60 net 


THE CO-OPERATIVE FARMER AND THE WELFARE STATE 

Jay S. Abarbanel This is a study of a moshav, a small co-operative 
agricultural settlement in Israel, composed mainly of immigrants of varied 
backgrounds, so that each farmer Is able to cope with economic and 
social developments more or less successfully, depending on his social 
capital. A major theme of the book is an analysis of the success or 
failure of individual attempts to achieve economic viability within the 
general framework of the moshav system. £6.00 net 


IMPRISONED TONGUES Robert Roberts The author, a tutor for 
many years at a large northern gaol, describes the educational system in 
our prisons and the unusual methods he used to persuade backward 
prisoners to learn. This book contains remarkable examples of their work, 
casts light on their tragic condition and is indeed a vivid study of the 
prisoner as a person. Relssued to coincide with the start of the B.B.C. 
Adult Literacy Project. Paper £7.20 net 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Oxford Road, Manchester M13 9PL 


Martin Robertson.® Company'Ltd `- 





THE SOCIAL CONTROL OF DRUGS 

Philip Bean, Department of Applied Social Sclence, University of Nottingham 
‘informative and lively book which deserves to be read and widely debated.’ 
British Journal of Psychiatry 


1974 208 pages £2:35 paper £4-95 boards 


DECISIONS IN THE PENAL PROCESS 

A. Keith Bottomley, Lecturer In Penal Policy, University of Hull 

‘Dr. Bottomley has provided a valuable summary of what Is known about the 
penal system and has also taken a pioneering step In reassessing it In dynamic 
terms, as a process. As regards the wider alm, that this book ralses more 
problems than It solves is a sign of its success.’ Modern Law Review 


1973 272 pages £265 paper £5-50 boards 


POLLUTION, SOCIAL INTEREST AND THE LAW : 
Neil Gunningham, Lecturer in Law, University of Wales Institute of Science and uy 
Technology ; 
‘A thoughtful study that will repay the reader’s close attention, although It may 

not always win his assent.’ Justice of the Peace 

1974 96 pages £1-45 


eee FOR PURE FOOD: A Soclology of Legislation In 
tain 

Ingeborg Paulus, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Western Washington State 
College, Washington 

'A fascinating case study of the process of law reform.’ New Law Journal 

1974 144 pages £325 


LAW AND STATE: The Case of Northern Ireland 

Kevin Boyle, Lecturer In Law, Queen's University Belfast, Tom Hadden, Lecturer 
in Law, Queen’s Unlversity Belfast, and Paddy Hillyard, Lecturer In Social Í 
Administration, New University of Ulster 

‘k is an excellent book that will remain a standard reference work for those 

who want to know what is wrong with Northern Ireland.’ Tribune 


1975 208 pages £225 paper £475 boards 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY IN BRITAIN: Sociological Readin 

W. G. Carson, Lecturer in Criminology, University of Edinburgh, and Paul Wiles, 
Lecturer in Criminology, University of Sheffleld 

‘Those of us concerned with tha nature of deviance in Northern Ireland, and 
the reaction to It, will find this voluma extremely useful. Indeed there Is no 
better book presently avallable.’ Northern Ireland Lega! Quarterly 


1971 256 pages £1-65 paper £3-50 boards 


a 


SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES IN CRIMINOLOGY, Volume 5 SS 
Edited by Professor Nils Christie, University of Oslo a 


A collection of papers representing a balance of diffarent types of Scandinavian 
criminology. 


1974 150 pages £495 





A) 


Social 
Theory Revisited 


By Clinton Joyce Jessor, Northern filinols University. 


Social Theory Revisited is a supplementary book of readings 
presenting an analysis of the works of major theorists from 1820-1940. 
The theorists are treated in secondary sources by writers who have 
closely studied their particular subject, and who are themselves 
practising sociologists. This enables the student to quickly gain a 
comprehensive view of the theorist’s work in a more readable and 
entertaining style than provided by the original. Each of the ten 
chapters commences with a comment from a student about a 
specific theorist, and contains an extensive introduction, evaluation 
and summary. 


448 pp. £5.20 Cloth ISBN 0 03 0780055 Published 
March 1975 


A Basic 


Course in Statistics: 
With Sociological Applications, 3/e 


By Theodore R. Anderson, University of Minnesota, and Morris Zelditch Jnr, 
Stanford University, California. 


This book requires no prior knowledge of either statistics or mathe- 
matics, and is designed purely as an introduction to descriptive and 
inferential statistical analysis. It emphasizes such important points as 
application to sociological research, and elementary ideas—from table 
reading to the calculation of statistics to hypothesis testing, and goes 
on to stress the importance of identifying the leve! of measurement of 
the variables being studied, before proceeding with the analysis. 


384pp. £5.80 Cloth ISBN 003 0893925 Published 
December 1974 


Write now to Colin Dann, Publicity Manager at the address below, to 
obtain your inspection copy. Please quote reference HRW 31 with 
your reply. 


Holt, Rinehart & Winston 
720 Golden Lane London EC1Y OTU 





PROFESSION AND MONOPOLY 
A Study of Medicine in the United States 
and Great Britain 


Jeffrey L. Berlant 


In terms of group power, wealth, and prestige, the medical pro- 
fessions in the United States and England have been remarkably 
successful. Yet they have recelved no systematic comparative 
study. In this book, Dr Berlant—who obtained doctorates in 
medicine and sociology—examines the economic and political 
strategies employed by the organized medical profession in those 
two countrles since the inception of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London in 1611. 
320 pages, £8-00 


Second Edition, Revised 


NATION-BUILDING AND 


CITIZENSHIP 
Studies of Our Changing Soclal Order 


Reinhard Bendix 


For this edition, the essay ‘Tradition and Modernity Reconsidered’ 
In a newly edited version, has been added. 

‘The great merit of this book lies In its crogs-uses of historical and 
contemporary comparison. Thus we find Bendix reexamining the 
history of policy in the West since the Middle Ages In light of 
questions and insights that have emerged from the study of 
today’s new natlons.'—7he Annals 

400 pages, £5-50 


MIDDLE-CLASS BLACKS IN A 
WHITE SOCIETY 


Prince Hall Freemasonry in America 
William Alan Muraskin 


In this study of Prince Hall Freemasonry, a lodge founded In 1776 
the author seeks to understand the social alienation of the black 
bourgeoisie, which he defines as a love-hate relationship between 
this group and Its class peers, the white majority, and a corres- 
ponding ambivalence towards the black lower class, its race peers. 
Freemasonry has served as a mechanism for social differentiation 
from the black masses; it has also provided a means to create 
solidarity and self-consclousness among Its members, affording 
social and psychological supports for a middle-class lifestyle and 
protection against rival lifestyles of the ghetto. 
430 pages, £8-20 


ER UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
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The New Liberty 


Survival and Justice in a Changing World 
BBC Reith Lectures 1974 


RALF DAHRENDORF 


Director, London School of Economics 


One of the leading sociologists of our time, Ralf Dahrendorf said of the 
Reith Lectures: ‘] want to examine the condition of advanced societies, 
and the chance for its improvement, in the light of real opportunities of 
human liberty.’ The text of the lectures In this book is a fuller version of 
that delivered on radio. £3, paper £150, 


Social Theory as Science 


RUSSELL KEAT and JOHN URRY 
University of Lancaster 


Written by a philosopher interested in the problems of social science and 
scientific method, and a sociologist interested in the philosophy of 
science, this study offers a unique dual approach to the investigation of 
how we think about and carry out the scientific study of social life. 
International Library of Sociology £6-95, paper £3-26 


Maltese in London 


A Case-Study in the Erosion 
of Ethnic Consciousness 


GEOFF DENCH 
Middlesex Polytechnic 


Since 1945 Maltese migrants in London have acquired a highly adverse 
and specialized reputation for the organization of prostitution. Dr Dench 
Investigates the consequences of this reputation for relations between 
the immigrant community and the British public, and raises some 
critical questions concerning the appropriateness of current policies in 
community relations. Report of the Institute of Community Studies. 
£6-76 


Soldiers and Students 
A Study of Right- and Left-Wing Radicals 


ROB KROES 
University of Amsterdam 


Dr Kroes here adopts an origina! approach to the confrontation of 
deprived and possessing parties under conditions of scarcity, which 
transcends the divergences of systematic schools of thoughtin sociology. 
In separate chapters right-wing radicalism Is treated through a study of 
military intervention; left-wing radicalism through analysis of student 
activism. international Library of Sociology £6-25, paper £3-25 


ROUTLEDG 


Introducing 
Society 


JOHN SCOTSON 


A basic guide to Sociology with chapter guides to 
further reading and examples of examination questions 


Cloth £2.40, paper £1.20, limp 95p non-net 












New Society comments: 















© level have lacked a definitive ‘textbook, 
but over the last two years publishers have 
been falling over themselves to provide one. 
Jones and Hill’s Sociology For O Level 
(Blond Educational). is pretty dull stuff, 
while P, J. North’s People in Soclety (Long- 
mañ) has succeeded better than mostr 

But. in order to succeed, an o level 
sociology text not only has to cover the 
syllabus and provide a good grounding in 
social scientific. method, it must be réad- 
able by both 16 year'olds and the many 
older parttime students who take the sub- 
ject. Perhaps most important of all, “it must 
be’ relevant to the everyday lives of stu- 
dents not especially dedicated to sociology. 

On these criteria, Scotson has done. well. 
The text is lively, and the sociological ap- 
proach is illustrated by examples and: ref- 
erences which have been, ably selected; The 
material is engagingly organised, ‘and the 2 
treatment is comprehensive without losing. rn . 
readability. At last someone has dreamt up (3 


























some more original chapter headings, too,| : j 
which is a pleasant change froh the marel 1. "Af . 
formal approach’ of Carpenter and Ruddi- A : 
man,- whose Looking: At Society (Pitmań ¢ 

£1.50 paperback} has now been reyised in 3 
a‘ second edition. This-is a pity, because in 
my experience a straight-down-the-syllabus 
format (in fact, they don’t even cover the 
syllabus) tends both to bore and to en- 
courage - rote-learningy. Not only in terms 
of cover price is Scotson better value. for 
money. Tom FORESTER’ ; : 


Lecturers and teachers are invited to write for inspection coples to 
Broadway House, Reading Road, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon RG9 1EN 
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The phenomenological ‘humanization’ of social science—a critique 
Robert A. Gorman 


Social problem ideologies 
Michael Clarke 


Concepts and explanatory structure in Durkheim’s theory of suicide 
Whitney Pope 


Work and ghetto culture 
Norman Bonney 


Urbanization as a source of political disaffection—the Jamaican experience 
Carl Stone 


Survival in a marginal role: the professional identity of the physical 
education teacher 
L. B. Hendry 


Herbert Spencer’s optimum development path 
William L. Miller 


#ociology and history: the Yugoslav experience and its implications 
J. B. Allcock 


BOOK REVIEWS 


VOLUME INDEX 


Annual subscription £7-50 ($20.00) post free Single copies {/2-20 


Changing Jamaica 
ADAM KUPER 


Jamaica has experienced rapid changes since the Second World War.. 
Dr Kuper shows that despite this, and despite the existence of high 
unemployment, racial tension and extreme discrepancies of wealth, 
it has remained remarkably stable politically. about £3-40 


implicit Meanings 
Essays in Anthropology 
MARY DOUGLAS 
“Dr Douglas has long enjoyed a reputation as a writer concerned with 
the significance of meaning, ritual and symbolism In everyday life and 


not only with things narrowly anthropological. This book presents a 
unique view of the unity and Importance of her studies. 


Illustrated, £7-60 


A Constant Burden 


The Reconstitution of Family Life 
MARGARET VOYSEY 
Do parents of a disabled child really ‘accept’ or ‘adjust to’ their situation? 
This sympathetic study analyses parents’ responses to questions about 
the effects of having a disabled child on thelr family life. It is argued 
that these statements should be treated as ‘situationally appropriate’ 
accounts which induce others to identify the speakers as properly 
fulfilling their responsibilities as good parents. £6-95 


Practical Social 
Sciences 
ADAM PODGORECKI 


Can the social sciences have strong practical applications? This inquiry 
Into the special nature of practical social science is of particular interest 
in that it is written by a leading sociologist in Poland, where the 
organization of the social sciences is clearly related to their possibilities 
for application. /nternational Library of Sociology £4-50 
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Political Language 
and Oratory in 
Traditional Society 


edited by Maurice Bloch 


London School of Economics and Political Science, England 








September 1975, x + 240pp., £6:90/318-25 
0.12.106850.1 


The close interrelation between the language of 
political processes and the type of political 
system in traditional society is investigated in this 
volume. The contributions are written by either 
anthropologists or linguists who have analysed 
results of research from Asia, Africa and Oceania. 


Contents 


Maurice Bloch: Introduction 
Raymond Firth: Speech making and authority in 
Tikopia 

Anne Salmond: Mana makes the man 

Mark Hobart: Oratory and patrons: two types of 
political leader in Balinese village society 

Elinor Keenan: A sliding sense of obligatoriness: 

The polystructure of Malagasy oratory 

David Parkin: The rhetoric of responsibility : 
Bureaucratic communications in a Kenya farming area 
John Comaroff: Talking politics: Oratory and authority 
in a Tswana chiefdom 

David Turton: The relationship between oratory and the 
exercise of influence among the Mursi 

Andrew Strathern: Veiled speech in Mount Hagen 

Gill Seidel: Ambiguity in political discourse 
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Notes to Contributors 


All contributions and correspondence should be addressed to the Editor, 
British Fournal of Sociology, London School of Economics & Political Science, 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, WC2A 2AE. 


Contributions should follow the style of the Journal as closely as possible. 
Manuscripts should be typed on A.4 paper (if possible) in double spacing on 
one side of the paper only. Contributors should read the nores printed in 
the first number of this volume. A copy of the Nores is available from the 
Editor at the above address, 


All books for review should be sent to the Associate Editor at the above 
address and NOT TO THE PUBLISHERS. 
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Robert A. Gorman* 


The phenomenological ‘humanization’ 
of social science—a critique 


Empirical social science, as a contemporary method of studying and 
understanding society, has its heritage in the philosophical approach 
to science known as naturalism. An increasingly vocal minority now 
contends this method misconceives our role in society, ignoring dis- 
tinctly human, subjective, non-quantifiable aspects of existence we share 
with no other worldly phenomena. In this essay I attempt a systematic 
explication and critique of the one attempt at humanizing social science 
which, more than any other, is establishing itself as a reasonable 
methodological alternative for a new, self-consciously aware breed of 
social scientists. 


I 


Edmund Husserl’s critique of naturalism is anchored in his systematic 
philosophy of phenomenology.! Whereas naturalism claims all worldly 
things are understood and empirically studied as conditioned in their 
existence or occurrence by causal factors within a grand system of 
nature, Husserl feels that in the act of consciousness are elements not 
reducible to—that is, even more basic than—nature. This feeling is at 
the root of Husserl’s doctrine of transcendental phenomenology. The 
phenomenological conception of science is a logical outcome of this 
epistemology. 

As Husserl sees it, the basic weakness of naturalism lies in its theory 
of perception.? The causal theory of sense perception implies there is an 
external physical world, and this world is real, i.e., defined solely in 
terms of the physical. Because there is only one real world in which 
phenomena exist in one or another system of determined relations, and 
human beings are part of this world, all individuals perceive the same 
thing when placed in the same system of determining environmental 
events. Placed in front of a tree, every observer perceives it identically. 


* Robert A. Gorman RA. M.A. PH.D. Assistant Professor of Political and Social 
Science, Hampton Institute, Virginia, U.S.A. 
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Husserl claims this central thesis of naturalism is based on naive 
assumption. If knowledge is derived from sense impressions, as naturalists 
contend, then all we know for sure are our own sense perceptions. 
Though our culture interprets them as objectively valid, this does not 
alter the problem from an epistemological point of view: ‘objective’ 
empirical science is built on a subjectivism falsely ‘reduced’ to physical 
objectivity by social convention. We believe the causal principle of 
sense perception is true, and, consequently, we believe there is an 
objective world. In actuality, all we really experience is our subjective 
sense perceptions of the world we assume is there. Everything, except 
our own experiences, is taken for granted and accepted, not capable of 
validation unless we invoke more unprovable statements. This becomes 
increasingly obvious as we recognize the reduction from sense percep- 
tion to physical objectivity as failing to adequately convey private and 
subjective knowledge we know, but cannot easily express, in physical 
terms. At these times especially, we realize contemporary empirical 
science depends on a subjectivism it is incapable of expressing. Its 
claim to objectivity is false because its principles are really ideal and 
hypothetical, confirmable only by naive assumptions not directly 
related to our actual experiences. These, the subject matter of our own 
unique perceptions, are the only means we have for confirming scien- 
tific knowledge. Self-conscious experiences must support the claim to 
objectivity of any intellectually honest interpretation of science. Since 
naturalism, though inadvertantly justifying it, explicitly hinders our 
studying consciousness, we reject naturalism as a defensible path to 
science. 

Consciousness is irreplaceable i in creating a philosophy of science. 
Consciounsess is also a unique attribute of human beings, distinguish- 
ing them from every other kind of animate or inanimate phenomena 
we perceive in the world. It is, consequently, impossible for us to 
categorize consciousness as a ‘natural’ phenomenon, in the same sense 
that non-human objects and things are considered part of the world of 
nature. Consciousness is not a natural event, but is a product and conse- 
quence of man’s irreducible subjectivity. We do not, therefore, equate 
nature with all of reality, for what is most profoundly real in the life 
of each human subject is unalterably distinct from the non-human 
world of unthinking, mindless phenomena. But this naturalization of 
consciousness is precisely what scientists assert when they demand all 
scientific investigation be based on a method proper to the study of 
nature. Contemporary scientists, unaware that an inherently subjective, 
completely irreducible quality of consciousness must support any 
responsible claim to objectivity their discipline offers, are thus powerless 
to epistemologically justify their own scientific method. Since this 
method is the result of specific subjective mental activities (e.g. observ- 
ing, inferring, theorizing, revising, etc.), how does naturalism, osten- 
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sibly objective, account for itself in its own terms? Put differently, what 
is the objective rationale for our accepting the naturalist belief that 
scientific method includes professionally accepted, impersonal and 

* objective, intersubjectively verifiable (by means of empirical sense- 
data) criteria for investigation? Husserl answers there is none—there 
can be none—given the limits naturalism sets for itself. Each scientist 
accepts the a priori truthfulness of naturalist criteria for objectivity, 
unaware that even this conscious process of acceptance illustrates the 
inadequacy of these criteria. If naturalism is to epistemologically 
justify what it presents as objectively valid, without falling into the 
dead-end trap of merely asserting its truthfulness, it must deal with our 

+ conscious experiencing of the criteria. Since this is beyond its scope or 
capability, naturalism remains an unjustified, and unjustifiable, philo- 
sophy. It is unaware that ‘true nature in its proper scientific sense is a 
product of the spirit that investigates nature, and thus the science of 
nature presupposes the science of the spirit.’8 


II 


Because contemporary science is a product of this inadequate naturalist 
view of the world, our scientific disciplines now find themselves in a 
state of crisis, their ‘genuine scientific character, the entire manner in 
which they have posed their problem and have devised their method 
for [solving] it . . . [becoming] questionable’.4 Scientific knowledge, 
universal, pure, and absolute, is still attainable, but it is not derived 
from a method distorting the quality of our subjective experiences and 
isolating consciousness from the world it perceives. Knowledge is scien- 
tific only if the scientist himself, and anyone else willing and capable, 
perceives it as universal, pure, and absolute. It is not in the natural 
world of non-human phenomena that we uncover scientific knowledge, 
but in the world of subjective consciousness, where all we can and do 
know originates. Husserl feels it is left to philosophy to delve into this 
world of consciousness in search of the process by which knowledge is 
constituted, ultimately in search of knowledge itself. Genuine science is, 
in this view, synonymous with philosophy, while scientific method 
coincides with a body of rules or procedures facilitating our ascent into 
the world of consciousness. When Husserl terms his philosophy a 
‘rigorous science’, he means something quite different than the refined 
methods of the natural sciences. Primarily because contemporary scien- 
tific thinking starts from unclarified and ambiguous premises, philo- 
sophy, if it is to be truly, ‘rigorously’ scientific, must leave nothing 
unsolved. It explicates all primary presuppositions, which become 
immediately evident to us, and thus true. Philosophy is a rigorous 
science in its uncovering universal elements of knowledge, the grounds 
for derivative, empirical, scientific explorations. 
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Since science is a product of philosophy, and philosophy focuses on 


; consciousness, valid scientific knowledge is derived from, and continu- 


ally brought up before, consciousness. There is no body of scientific 
knowledge independent of the consciousness of reflective individuals. 
The method of constituting scientific knowledge is characterized by a 
multiplicity of independent cognitions, all built on the transcendental 
phenomenological reduction. The truths of science, for Husserl, are not 
to be inferred from each other, but rather are linked together at their 
source: the universal a priori of transcendental subjectivity. The uni- 
versality of this knowledge is assured through our communicating it to 
others. However, to be scientically valid, this communicated knowledge 
must be identically reconstituted in each separate individual through a 
similar reflective procedure. The method by which scientific, or eideitc, 
knowledge is subjectively constituted is thus an integral part of a pheno- 
menological philosophy of science.5 

Husserl’s quest for scientific knowledge is marked by a special em- 
phasis on individual initiative and intellect. By his performing a series 
of intellectual processes known as reductions, the observer elevates him- 
self to successively purer states of consciousness, culminating in the 
universal subjectivity of the transcendental ego. This is the purest state 
of consciousness he can experience, pure enough even to be charac- 
terized by a transcendental merging of subjectivity and objectivity. The 
transcendental ego epitomizes the objectification of an actor’s reflective 
consciousness, ensuring him the ability to constitute absolute knowledge 
from which all contingent facts of the empirical world are derived. 
Such knowledge reveals itself in the form of eid, or essences, apodictic 
truths manifested in, and giving meaning to, all particular factual 
phenomena we perceive in the everyday world. Knowledge of these 
essences, what Husserl calls eidettc science, is the only means of attain- 
ing the objectivity and universality that has traditionally been a dis- 
tinguishing feature of scientific investigation. The naturalist notion of 
science flounders in a derivative world of constantly changing empirical 
facts, never fulfilling its scientific responsibility to reveal indubitable, 
objective knowledge. Transcendental phenomenological method, on 
the contrary, probes directly into those essential invariants neces- 
sarily remaining unchanged, comprising the real subject matter of 
science. 

Eidetic knowledge is constituted by transcendental egos through a 
process of imaginative and continuous variation of a given empirical 
fact. Let us take, as an example, a brown wooden table we readily 
perceive before us. Our problem is to scientifically investigate this table 
in order to uncover the objective, apodictic essence making it appear 
to us in this empirical form as a table. Our perceptions of the table in 
the normal, everyday world we usually experience are subjective and 
contingent. It is undoubtedly perceived differently by different people, 
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depending on numerous and unpredictable factors such as mood, 
expectation, position, lighting, etc. Similarly, we can empirically quan- 
tify the physical characteristics of the table, but these figures are arbi- 
* trary and are easily changed without necessarily producing a change in 
our perceptions: we can re-paint the table red and cut its legs in half, 
and still perceive a table. A valid scientific explanation reveals objec- 
tive, universal criteria prompting each of us to perceive this particular 
empirical phenomenon before him as a table. 

We attempt, first, to consciously abandon our normal mental states 
by performing a succession of phenomenological reductions culminating 
in our constituting ourselves as transcendental egos. From this vantage 
point we are able to constitute the universal knowledge we are search- 
ing for. Next, we transform the perceived object in our imaginations, 
by successively and uninhibitedly varying its features: its colour, size, 
material, perspective, illumination, surrounding, background, density, 
weight, etc. This intellectual transformation should be as complete as 
possible, guided only by the broad scope and creative quality of our 
imaginations. The set of characteristics, unchanged among all the 
imagined transformations of the concrete thing perceived in a sense, the 
‘kernel’ of all possibly imaginable tables, comprises the essential charac- 
teristics of the table, its eidos. No table is imaginable not having these 
essential features. Conversely, all other qualities and characteristics not 
included in the perceived table’s eidos are not essential for its being 
perceived as a table. We utilize this eidetic method to scientifically 
study any other quality or thing, making sure to imaginatively trans- 
form the selected phenomenon to the fullest extent possible. Had we 
instead chosen to investigate the perceived colour ‘brown’ or the per- 
ceived material ‘wood’, we would have varied everything but the 
colour or material to uncover their respective eidé. It is free, continu- 
ously modified variation that abstracts from a perceived phenomenon 
its unchangeable, objectively valid essence. 

The essence of an empirical object determines the limits within 
which its contents vary in our imaginations. Consequently, the essence 
represents necessary conditions to be realized for an object to exist as 
an empirical fact. These are not all conditions of the object, only those 7 
making it what it is to those perceiving it. Scientific knowledge, then, ° 
is independent of the objects it explains, existing in a world of its own. 
The eidos of the table we observe exists as objective knowledge apart 
from this particular factual object, and would exist even if this object 
had never been built. Its mode of being, the mode of being of all scien- 
tific knowledge, is independent of external, empirically verifiable 
appearance. Naturalists construct a law of nature, the logical founda- 
tion of what they consider a valid scientific explanation, from the 
results of their intuiting specific empirical facts. Husserl feels this total 
concern for the factual renders naturalist laws of nature contingent 
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and inexact. They are based on facts, and it is of the very nature or 
essence of a ‘fact’—revealed through eidetic research—that it is con- 
tingent and inexact. Husserl’s concept of science refuses to reduce 
scientific laws developed by naturalists to laws a priori. Naturalism, in 
this view, emerges as an unscientific, arbitrary philosophy. For Husserl, 
‘the element which makes up the life of phenomenology as of all 
eidetical science is “fiction”, and fiction is the source whence the 
knowledge of “‘eternal truths” draws its sustenance’.® Fiction, not fact, 
is the basis of science. Since naturalism is concerned only with facts, 
it is unscientific. 

A body of scientific knowledge is formulated after eidetic constitution 
has already taken place. Husserl often utilized the science of geometry 
to illustrate how this process unfolds.? At some point in history the 
eidos of geometry was constituted by one transcendental ego. At that 
moment it was not quite ideally objective, for it was still based on a 
purely subjective awareness, not yet intersubjectively verified. As often 
happens, the original evidence, based on transcendental perceiving of 
eidetic knowledge, may have passed over to the observer’s retentional 
consciousness, and finally faded into forgetfulness. It was eventually 
awakened by a directed effort of this observer’s will. The re-awakening 
of this nascent eidos was followed by its embodiment in words and its 
communication to others. It now became possible for many people to 
reconstitute, through their own mental activity, the original experience 
revealing the eidos. As the spoken word is translated into writing, the 
science of geometry assumes a truly objective character. However, as 
this last historical stage is reached, words begin to hide the original 
significance of that transcendental act they are derived from. The 
original mental activity, the foundation of eidetic knowledge, is not and 
cannot be adequately reproduced in our actual communication. The 
original experiential evidence has faded, but not disappeared. It now 
underlies our scientific understanding in a sedimented form. Sedimen- 
tation, for Husserl, is analogous to forgetfulness. The historical growth 
of a science is always accompanied by such forgetfulness. Original 
experiential evidence must be reactivated if its historical objectiviza- 
tion is not to lose significance. Husserl’s goal is to disentangle sedi- 
mented layers of science so we can all recognize the objective nature 
of its ‘original foundations’, or ‘roots’. In his criticism of naturalism, 
Husserl is claiming sedimentation is so thick that contemporary science, 
in general, is almost barren of significance. His a prior eidetic knowledge is 
not intended to replace the results of emprical research, but rather to 
make this accepted body of information ‘scientific’. 

Husserl’s concept of science is thus complete and unambiguous. It is 
universal in scope: all scientific laws are valid only to the extent they 
are intentionally constituted by reflective egos. The establishment of 
any a priori scientific knowledge, if it is to be, in fact, scientically true, 
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must be accompanied by the subjective process by which it is estab- 
lished. Science and phenomenology are inseparable. 


*TIl 
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Naturalists claim there is a real, objective world consisting of a wide 
variety of phenomena, ranging from inanimate things to human sub- 
jects. This world, and all the phenomena it is composed of, is accurately 
measured by any scientist willing to adhere to an explicit method, or 
body of rules, professionally tested to ensure objectivity. If it is properly 
performed, the measurement process reveals the existence of systems of 
determined relationships actually causing all worldly phenomena— 
including individuals and societies—to appear as they do to the naked 
eye. These systems of determined relationships are abstracted into 
generalizations, or laws, and are used in scientifically explaining whole 
species of phenomena to which each is relevant. Laws constitute the 
body of our scientific knowledge; there is no reliable knowledge apart 
from them. Knowledge, for most contemporary philosophers of science, 
lies in an objective reality that is opm confirmed and imper- 
sonally understood. 

Opposing this view is Husserl’s contention that the world exists only 
through our perceptions. Each person subjectively perceives objects and 
events by extending himself outward and intending them with his 
conscious awareness. Within the scope of intentionality lies everything 
he has come to associate with the ‘external world’. Since the reality of 
this world is actually located in his conscious awareness, the actor 
imputes a meaning to it himself, dccording to his own values and 
feelings. He defines the world and determines his own course in life— 
there is no other possibility given the subjective nature of reality. 
Scientific knowledge is not drawn from the objective world, for this 
world is an illusion, a consequence not of objective determining forces 
but of an observer’s alienation from his own conscious processes. Know- 
ledge exists, but is individually constituted by a successively purified 
consciousness, able to transcend subjectivity and merge with the abso- 
lute. Science is an awareness of essences originating in the non- 
empirical world of the transcendental ego and perceived as contingent 
facts on the empirical level of reality. Scientific knowledge lies only in 
an ideal world of universal subjectivity, not in the empirically confirm- 
able environment. 

If by ‘empirical fact? we denote knowledge developed through an 
analysis of our observing and experiencing the world, then both pheno- 
menology and naturalism can justly claim to be empirical: both strictly 
adhere to the use of empirical evidence. However, the intrinsic pre- 
suppositions of phenomenology and naturalism used to evaluate ex- 
periential data preclude our identifying empirical phenomenological 
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evidence with empirical evidence as described in the naturalist scheme. 
While both phenomenological and naturalist knowledge are validly 
termed ‘empirical’, empiricism in the former has a radically different 
meaning from that which it has in the latter. 

A phenomenologist assumes the world is given only through his con- 
scious experience, while a naturalist assumes his conscious experience is 
given in, and is only one element of, the external natural world. From 
a phenomenological point of view, the world is given to the subject as a 
direct and conscious sense-experience. On the other hand, though the 
naturalist also experiences the world through his senses, the sensory 
quality of his experience merely signifies the communication of events 
and objects from the external world to his own mind. The phenomeno- 
logist experiences worldy objects and events as cognitive constructs 
derived entirely from his conscious awareness, while the naturalist 
assumes his conscious sensory experiences are evidence for the existence 
of phenomena not merely as consciously perceived sense-objects, but 
also as representing physical objects existing in the world, apart from 
consciousness, only reflected in perception. To the phenomenologist, 
objects and events meaningfully exist only when conscious experiences 
they are conceived in are given; to the naturalist, however, the con- 
sciously experienced object or event signifies a physical counterpart 
present in the natural world and existing even in the absence of an 
oberver’s experiential awareness. 

As long as an inquiry is restricted to actual experiences these differ- 
ences between phenomenology and naturalism amount to no more than 
differences in terminology. When inferences are drawn from experiences 
—in particular, when knowledge derived from such experiences is used 
to build a body of universally or scientifically valid truths—the dif- 
ferences become paramount. If sense-data represents for the conscious 
subject the effective presence of physical objects, the naturalist can use 
such data, gathered according to explicit and generally accepted rules, 
in building a body of scientific knowledge. If only the reality of the data 
of personal experience is assumed, as it is by phenomenologists, a 
system of scientific knowledge cannot be constructed from empirical 
data alone, for there is present no criteria of universality. This is why, 
as a philosophy of science, Husserl’s phenomenology is non-empirical. It 
evolves criteria of universality existing in some sense apart from any one 
subject’s conscious experiences, is an ideal realm he can and must 
become conscious of to universalize his own data of experience. Natural- 
ism is therefore the philosophical basis of empirical science, while 
phenomenology, also ‘empirical’ according to its own premises, as a 
philosophy of science describes a realm beyond empirically verifiable 
subjective experience. 

Husserl ‘humanizes’ the social sciences by substituting one idealism 
for another, countering social scientists’ alienation from humanity with 
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a humanism that leap-frogs from consciousness to absolute, universal, 
‘objective’ subjectivity. The apotheosis of both empirical fact and an 
elusive transcendental ego are polar points in the self-consciously aware 

#actor’s search for Self. Husserl’s scientific method leaves this actor 
grasping for a mode of consciousness that is subjectively meaningful and 
universally valid—a project more suited to theology than methodology.® 
Nevertheless, the new path Husserl travels, introducing an explicit 
subject-oriented epistemology for social scientists to work with, does hold 
promise of systematically propelling the individual into methodological 
theory if it can somehow be de-transcendentalized. This is the task of 
Husserl’s distinguished student and admirer, Alfred Schutz. 


IV 


Husserl wished to apply consistently his method of systematically doubt- 
ing the ‘external’ world without falling victim to a groundless nega- 
tivism, denying everything but subjective whim. His description of a 
transcendental ego, pure epistemic consciousness, is intended as a new 
approach to constructing reliable knowledge, originating independently 
of consciousness but not recognizable apart from conscious awareness. 
This presentation, evolving a notion of universal knowledge from con- 
sciousness, is analytically vulnerable.1° A defendable phenomenological 
argument must illustrate how a method epistemologically grounded in 
the primacy of consciousness consistently leads to a theory of apodic- 
ticity. As Laszlo points out, Husserls transcendental ego appears to be 
‘axiomatically projected to the argument in the form of a methodo- 
logical assumption which, however, is never verified by the application 
of the method. .. . A truly consistent universal doubt cannot operate 
on the assumption of a transcendence of experiential events given to 
“transcendental consciousness” without circularity and inconsistency. 
In a consistent “argument from consciousness” transcendental con- 
sciousness cannot be a legitimate postulate, for nothing can be found 
in the analysis of the contents of consciousness which would warrant 
the notion of transcendence.’!! 

When he wrote The Phenomenology of the Social World, Schutz accepted, 
in principle, Husserl’s transcendental reduction as a necessary principle 
for phenomenologically deriving the important concept of intersubjec- 
tivity, from which all social experience is constituted.12 As years passed, 
however, Schutz, adopting an attitude later expressed by Laszlo, 
evinced a cynical appreciation more in tune with his sociological pro- 
fession, finally rejecting it as a valid approach to intersubjectivity.19 In 
this later view, Schutz contends intersubjectivity is not a problem of 
constitution to be solved in the transcendental sphere, but a basic 
attribute of man’s life-world, adequately described only by phenomeno- 
logical description of that life-world. His rejection of phenomenological 
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idealism culminates in “Type and Eidos in Husserl’s Late Philo- 
sophy’,4 where he argues knowledge derived from Husserl’s tran- 
scendental phenomenological reduction actually has its roots in the 
empirical sphere of reality. In other words, ideation, accomplished> 
through Husserl’s eidetic procedure, and induction, the procedure 
Schutz adopts for developing empirical types, are systematically related. 
Ideation represents a more exact and rigorous expression of the induc- 
tive types operative in our encounters with society. Eidetic conscious- 
ness originates in structures of typification we all experience in the 
common-sense world, and develops through an extensive survey of 
particular empirical possibilities, not through transcendental self- 
contemplation. What Husserl sees as a transcendentally constituted 
concept of ‘table’, for example, Schutz sees as founded in our typifica- 
tions of empirical objects perceived as tables, and formed by our exten- 
sive consideration of many similar empirical objects. Husserl’s eidos 
resembles and is genetically rooted in inductive types; it differs in 
degree only, rather than in kind, from the inductive type. Its superior 
quality is solely a result of its representing a broader dimension of 
empirical evidence. Because the eidos is genetically derived from em- 
pirical typicalities and never frees itself from its empirical origins, 
eidetic, variation is not distinct from induction as a method of analysis.15 
Schutz’s concept of science is significantly different from Husserl’s 
own. Husserl held that the transcendental reduction allows us to per- 
ceive apodictic knowledge, essentially independent of the empirical 
object but constituted subjectively.16 Facts, meaningfully perceived in 
the empirical world, are merely reflections of this transcendental body 
of knowledge. Schutz, on the contrary, contends the eidos is directly 
connected with facticity in the form of empirical types. The apodictic 
knowledge Husserl claims is universal in scope and yet independent of 
particular facts is, for Schutz, entwined with factual reality. Since 
apodicticity, for Husserl, requires our separating facticity from neces- 
sity, and since Schutz explicitly rejects such separation, Schutz implies 
there is no a priori knowledge underlying—and giving meaning to— 
empirical reality. He thus accepts the naturalist contention that objec- 
tive, scientific knowledge is located in empirical reality, not in a world 
constituted by a transcendental ego. Similarly, he accepts the naturalist 


a, 


; judgment that Husserl’s transcendental phenomenological reduction is 


too subjective, even solipsistic, to comprise a method for uncovering 
scientific knowledge.1? 

Schutz’s methodology provides no transcendental foundation for his 
objective criteria of scientific knowledge, relying instead on an induc- 
tive compilation of empirical facts that takes the form of ideal- 

lanations. Very briefly, Schutz contends we are all unique actors, 
each a product of a biographically determined situation belonging to 
only one person. Meaning and knowledge, factors determining how we 
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define our situations and act, are constituted subjectively through our 
perceiving and experiencing the world. Our perceptions, however,: 
depend upon the type of knowledge we bring to bear in meaningfully 

aorganizing the constant experiential bombardment of people, objects, 
and events. This ‘stock of knowledge at hand’ consists of socially derived 
and approved ‘recipes’ prescribing the type of behaviour expected from 
us in each typical situation we experience. The nature of those recipes 
we find relevant depends largely on the particular social and economic 
groups we belong to, each group prescribing typical behaviour expected 
in typical situations. In sum, we function in society as unique subjects 
thinking in typically familiar patterns and acting in typically familiar 

e ways.18 The scientific method appropriate to studying society describes 
second-order ideal type constructs modelled after the primary idealiza- Í 
tions actually influencing social actors, and explaining typical, regu- ` 
larly performed social interaction.19 Known as homuncult, these ideal 
type models, when empirically verified, explain this interaction scien- 
tifically while simultaneously remaining true to actual meanings experi- 
enced by actors in typical encountered situations. 

Schutz’s attempt at re-invigorating subjective aspects of phenomeno- 
logical methodology is an uncertain amalgam of two philosophical views 
of science. It proclaims scientific, objective knowledge inherent to the 
empirical world, independent of subjectively constituted transcendental 
reality. Yet all knowledge must be consciously perceived and subjec- 
tively defined, for there is nothing apart from consciousness. Objective 
knowledge is therefore subjective knowledge—but why? Evidence is 
needed to show us that what we perceive and subjectively constitute 
necessarily corresponds to what is empirically confirmed. Schutz has re- 
jected both Husserl’s idealism and the naturalist’s epistemology. His 
burden is to somehow transcend the perennial gap separating unique 
individuality from scientific knowledge without ever leaving the world 
of empirical facts. As Laszlo remarks in another, related, context, the 
conclusions of a non-transcendental phenomenological investigation 
‘cannot signify other than private knowledge, and by “private” I do 
not mean knowledge that is incommunicable, but one that does not 
admit evidence (in the light of the adopted criteria) of any mind 
or object existing independently of its experience, to whom or which 
information could be communicated’.2° Such conclusions, though 
grounded in subjective reality, are in no apparent sense scientifically— 
universally—valid. 

Schutz intends to confront this issue in his analysis of motivation. 
However, in describing patterns of social behaviour as products of 
systematically related ‘because’ and ‘in-order-to’ motives,21 he merely 
introduces a new vocabulary without solving the fundamental problem 
of finding objective criteria in an empirical world peopled by pheno- 
menologically-defined subjects.22 Indeed, given the organic nature of 
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the two philosophies of science he is pretending to integrate, the task 
itself is misconceived. If a phenomenological epistemology is accepted, 
objective knowledge must be constituted by the subject, through his 
subjectivity. In this scheme it is logically necessary that there exist a, 
super-subjective, transcendental realm in which the actor subjectively 
perceives objective knowledge. Such a realm cannot correspond to 
empirical reality because, if it does, perceived empirical facts can béa 
scientifically (i.e. objectively) confirmed impersonally, without neces- 
sarily referring to subjective perception. Naturalists claim objective 
knowledge does exist in this empirical world. But because of this, it is 
logically necessary they disregard subjectivity or consciousness, which 
in any case exists within the empirical world and, like all other natural y 
phenomena, is determined by empirically confirmable forces. If Schutz 
contends empirical reality is the locus of objective knowledge, as he 
does, then he cannot logically uphold consciousness as the ultimate 
source of all knowledge, which he also does. Schutz’s concept of science 
and his sociological method are both irreconcilable to his more basic 
epistemological premises. 

He is thus forced into assuming what he cannot prove. Abstracting 
from empirical evidence surrounding a limited segment of social inter- _ 
action, he attributes to the social actors involved a set of typical, — 


. subjectively meaningful motives. These are the basis of second-level 


constructs serving as scientific explanations of the social behaviour 
being observed. Clearly, the motives are attributed to the social actors 
by the observer, on the basis of impersonal empirical data. If actors 
really do subjectively constitute all knowledge, then there is no neces- 
sary correlation between empirical data and scientific certainty; those 
second-level constructs represent only the observer’s undirected, fact- 
filled, descriptive guesswork rather than objective explanations. Con- 
versely, if the empirical data actually are objectively valid, then we are 
only fooling ourselves in believing it must also be subjectively meaning- 
ful: objective empirical knowledge is not contingent on subjective 
awareness. Confronted with the Scylla of recognizing the dubiousness of 
his method and the Charybdis of fooling himself into accepting it, 
Schutz apparently opts for the latter. His analysis of the unquestioning 
naive attitude characterizing man’s existence in the common-sense 
world? is, at best, a feeble attempt at reconciling his epistemology to 
his method, solving the problem by defining it out of existence. By 
interpreting the non-thinking, automatic kind of mundane behaviour 
we exhibit in certain social situations as free, self-determined, and 
meaningful action, Schutz is admitting that, within the bounds of 
universally accepted meaning, he cannot prove his case. Only by 
offering freedom as an ability to unquestioningly, non-thinkingly, auto- 
matically conform to what is empirically confirmed, can he twist his 
method into his epistemology. 
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Schutz’s influence in the social sciences is growing, primarily because 
‘of an increasing awareness among social scientists and others that 
traditional scientific method, though suited to technological concerns of 
an industrialized society, does not adequately deal with human prob- 
lems of a less quantifiable nature. His phenomenological social science 
is now seen by many as a reasonable and important attempt at recon- 
ciling empirical science to distinctly human social issues, a humanizing 
force upholding rationality, scholarship, and science. Nevertheless, the 
results of empirical studies influenced by Schutz’s nontranscendental 
“method, though predictable considering the problems he encounters 
in making Husserl’s phenomenology more relevant to the empirical 
world, are disheartening and a bit ironic. 

The first empirical approach to social science based on these prin- 
ciples, Richard Snyder’s Decision-Making theory,*4 has, since its incep- 
tion in 1954, remained intellectually sterile—impregnable to creative and 
innovative methodological ideas possibly increasing its usefulness. 
Snyder’s own attempt at altering this,?5 introducing ‘crisis’ variables to 
be included in an actor’s unquestioned social recipes, is doomed from 
the beginning: it is impossible to squeeze a crisis situation into the 
unquestioned, naively accepted, everyday social world Schutz writes 
about. What makes crises distinctive are their uncommon, extraordinary 
qualities, the consequent inadequacy of normal everyday routines as 
guides to action, and ultimately the self-conscious, critical approach an 
actor must exhibit in evaluating alternatives and choosing. Snyder is 
indeed hard-pressed to adapt his scientific method to these explicitely 
subjective variables, eventually abandoning the attempt altogether. ‘The 
precarious balance between subjectivity and science, first evident in 
Schutz’s own methodology, has made decision-making theory too diffi- 
cult to work with, forcing interested political scientists—Snyder in- 
cluded—into maintaining their credibility as scientists at the expense 
of their infatuation with phenomenology.?é 

Ethnomethodologists, perhaps recognizing the theoretical difficulties 
Snyder encounters, maintain a purposefully low-key approach to 
scientific claims of their methodology, in one particular case even 
denying sociology is a science or amenable to quantification while 
simultaneously offering quantified scientific explanation as a reason- 
able goal for practicing sociologists.2” Though adopting basic principles 
of Schutz’s methodological work,28 ethnomethodologists are more 
practical, concerned with empirically studying and explaining normal, 
structured, everyday activities.29 Decision-making theory, as first con- 
ceived, was so intent on remaining true to both a phenomenological 
epistemology and empirical scientific method, it yielded only one full- 
length case-study, even this admittedly inadequate to its purpose.30 
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Ethnomethodologists, on the other hand, focus almost exclusively on 
practical matters, methodological theory being foreign to the everyday 
social activities they study. 

Their theoretical complacency limits ethnomethodologists to explains 
ing only that scope of social behaviour included in Schutz’s common- 
sense world, the routine, semi-automatic social patterns relevant to his 
sociological method. Typical ethnomethodological case-studies there- 
fore deal with problems which, though distinct, are something less 
than profound: the first five seconds of 500 taped phone conversa- 
tions ;8! normal conversation patterns in a Lue tribe;32 how a policeman 
on the beat becomes suspicious ;33 general rules for acting like a woman 
in our society ;84 how we conceptualize, in normal conversation, a place y 
not immediately present ;35 how we make sense out of, and talk about, 
observable sights in which other persons are apparently active;36 why 
we sometimes recognize situations immediately, ‘at a glance’.3? These, 
and other similar studies, have given us such sweeping sociological 
generalizations as: ‘describers’ interpretations of behaviour are not 
necessarily independent of their interpretations of the behaviour’s situa- 
tion or circumstance’ ;*8 ‘in selecting a “right” formulation, attention 
is exhibited to “where-we-know-we-are,” to “who-we-know-we-are,” 
to ‘“‘what-we-are-doing-at-this-point-in-the-conversation”;’®® and we 
become suspicious of moral character by establishing ‘normalities’ and 
looking for ‘abnormalities’.4° 

This type of social observation, evidently of interest to some and 
certainly relevant to our understanding select aspects of social be- 
haviour, concerns us now for two reasons. First, its sociological subject 
matter and quality of explanation are both clearly irrelevant to an 
actor’s self-consciously determined view of things. Schutz’s method is 
concerned with explaining what any typical actor will do in typical 
situations under typical conditions. As such, it deals with general social 
forces equally affecting everyone, e.g., social rules for interpreting 
behaviour, becoming suspicious, knowing where and what we are 
talking about. Ethnomethodologists investigate impersonal, objective, 
forces similarly determining for all actors in the common-sense world 
how any one of them deals with a situation, and why he chooses to do so. 
The naturalist approach to social science answers the same questions by 
focusing on the same phenomena and attempting to empirically verify 
similar idealizations—but without the help of a superfluous pheno- 
menological epistemology. This is why, within the scope of mundane 
social phenomena relevant to phenomenological method, a naturalist- 
oriented empirical method explains just as well, without the insuper- 
able problem of reconciling subjectivity to science.4! This is also why 
meaningful, subjectively defined and self-consciously determined social 
action is scientifically explainable by neither naturalist empircism nor 
phenomenological method. 
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Second, the phenomenological attempt at humanizing social science 
has circuitously gone nowhere, now merely confirming the virtues and 
vices of a traditional, naturalist method. It deals only with routine, 
* mundane social behaviour patterns, accumulating tomes of data about 
things we normally recognize anyway, and can adequately explain 
simply by reflecting on our common-sense habits. What about civil 
disorders, political disaffection, official corruption, war, racial, econo- 
mic, and sexual discrimination, violence—all embedded in a function- 
ing democracy: these are distinctly human problems, more often than 
not encompassing people self-consciously aware of their situations, 
creatively coming to terms with society as they see fit. These problems 
‘ must be understood and solved if we are to improve the quality of our 
lives, survive as a viable social unit. What hope does social science 
afford us when even its ‘humanized’ version scrupulously avoids this 


crucial task? 
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Social problem ideologies 


Interest in the ideologies in terms of which social problems are idene 
tified, manipulated and dealt with can be traced back at least as far as y 
Mills’ paper on “The Professional Ideology of Social Pathologists’, pub- 
lished in 1943. The development of interactionist theories of deviance 
and social problems in the U.S. in the 1960s involved an increasingly 
practical concern with the way in which deviants were labelled and 
the consequences of attaching various kinds of labels to certain social 
groups. More recently, particularly in Britain, writers who had accepted 
the interactionist perspective have attempted to develop it in the 
direction of macro-theory, stressing the essentially political nature of 
deviance, and recognizing that interactionism is more a method, or * 
methodological principle, than a theory.! Thus there are now a con- 
siderable number of accounts of deviance and social problems written 
from an interactionist viewpoint, detailing the ways in which deviant 
social groups become identified, defined and responded to, and how the 
dominant images of them are built up. The processes involved in this, 
and, in particular, the cycle of amplification, are now fairly well 
understood and documented.? 

The emphasis upon the political implications of deviance derives 
from two theoretical considerations: 


(a) a concern to develop a more realistic view of the deviant as 
actively struggling with agencies of social control, morally, socially 
and at times politically (in the journalistic sense). This constitutes a 
final reaction to the pre-interactionist (‘positivist’) theories which 
accounted for deviance in terms of unconscious causal factors and 
which was criticized by interactionism as determinist and therefore 
as presenting the deviant as playing no active part in the determina- 
tion of his own social destiny. Interactionism itself, however, although 
it presented the deviant as a human being whose consciousness con- 
stitutes the most significant component of an explanation of his 
actions, nonetheless tended to present him as a somewhat passive 
object labelled and stigmatized by agencies of social control and other 
interest groups, whose actions he was little able to resist and whose 
* Michael Clarke B.A. M.A. PH.D. Lecturer in Sociology, University of 
Birmingham 
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power base remained unanalysed. It became clear, particularly in the 
context of such politicized deviant groups as Gay Liberation and 
Black Power, that such a view is inadequate and that labelling is a 
political struggle, the intensity and public nature of which varies 
from case to case and over time. 

(6) It also became clear that the political and social situation of the 
groups who had been seen as the labellers required investigation to 
establish the limits of their power. Further, it was evident when this 
was considered that the definitions of deviance—the labels—that 
they used on particular occasions, derived from their contemporary 
concerns as powerful interest groups, with political alliances with 
other interest groups, that is as members of a ruling class. In the 
words of a recent writer ‘In a revolutionary society (as much as in 
the capitalist societies of East and West) the actual nature of social 
controls is in large part the result of the clash of interests within (and 
outside) the society, as much as it is a response to apparently disrup- 
tive or problematic characteristics of individual members of that 
society.’4 It became necessary, in other words, to attempt to provide 
some account of the current organization and preoccupations of the 
ruling class, and this in turn could only be achieved through a 
broader account of the political economy. It was no longer realistic 
simply to assume that certain kinds of individuals would be seen as 
problematic because they always had been, but rather to treat what 
continuities there were in terms of the problematic groups posing 
continual threats to ruling interests. The way in which those groups 
are responded to thus depends upon which interests they threaten, 
what the current alliances between interest groups are and increas- 
ingly importantly, the countervailing power and ideological skill of 
the ‘problem’ group. 


Deviance has come to be seen as not fully explicable without an 
adequate theory of political economy (a) because only this shows why 
particular acts have to be defined as significantly deviant (social 
problems) at a point in time and (b) because only the particular 
organisation of society at that time accounts for the particular pressures 
and limits set by society on individual and collective actions, which 
give rise to acts that are reacted to as deviant. From the point of view 
of ruling interests, in other words, as well as from that of deviants, an 
adequate account of ‘how the problem arose’ requires a theory of how 
the society is organized and operated. 

In this context ideology is the crucial middle term, the mediation 
between ruling interests and problem groups. It is a significant weapon 
in the hands of controlling interests and is used in different versions to 
deal with different problems as seems appropriate, given the behaviour 
concerned and the threat to controlling interests involved. But the range 
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of ideologies available to stigmatize and morally manipulate deviants 
is limited. An account of this range and of some of the problems posed 
by its use is hence a precondition of understanding fully (a) why par- 
ticular labels get stuck on particular kinds of deviants and (6) why; 
certain labels are more popular than others at particular points in time. 
It is beyond the competence of this writer to undertake the major task 
of providing the theory of political economy that is required. Rather 
as a preliminary step, this paper is concerned with the classification of 
the range of ideologies available to controlling interests and with some 
of the problems their use involves. For, so far, despite the now sub- 
stantial literature detailing their particular use, and the obviousness of 
the similarities between some of the cases in respect of the ideologies ” 
used, no attempt has been made to systematize them, there remains a 
possible assumption that, although there is overlap and perhaps domi- 
nant images over a certain period of time, the range of ideological 
alternatives is infinite. Once we comprehend that it is not, and that the 
same weapons are constantly refurbished for use in different fights, we 
shall become the more sharply aware of the identities of interest among 
those who use them, and frequently, of those against whom they are used. 
A number of preliminary points need to be made. 


1. When I speak of limited ideological range, my remarks refer to 
the industrialized bourgeois democracies. It may be that they can be 
extended to cover other societies, but they were conceived in the 
more limited context. 

2. The ideologies I refer to are exclusively negatively stigmatizing 
ones. There are of course complimentary and laudatory ones, some 
of which are used to support the agents of social control, who are at 
times portrayed as a mirror image of the deviants they deal with, 
e.g. the dedication, honesty and brilliance of detective teams in 
tracking down and prosecuting a ruthless criminal gang. 

3. It follows from this that all the ideologies I refer to are applicable i 
only to non-elites. If elite members become involved, a scandal 
ensues (a problem I take up below). One aspect of all the ideologies 
is thus that they implicitly refer to persons of low status and hence 
involve little social respect. This is to be distinguished from the 
moral respect which many of the ideologies seek to take away from 
the stigmatized group, but which is normally the due to all citizens 
and until they forfeit it by immoral actions. 

4. It is obvious that to define something as a social problem implies 
a need to eliminate it. Not only are all the ideologies negative and 
refer to low status persons but all carry the implication that ‘some- 
thing has got to be done’. What has to be done is usually implied by ‘ 
the precise ideology used e.g. the sick label implies cure, as opposed 
to repression /incarceration which is more appropriate to the criminal 
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label. Each ideology thus also contains indications about a type of 
remedy.5 
5. Most if not all of the ideologies are concerned with threats to the 
social order. It should be clear that the assumption ‘social order 
= natural order’ is made in these cases, and that ‘natural order’ is 
interpreted both as ‘scientifically’ natural—what is necessary in order 
for society to function—and morally natural, after the manner of 
natural law theories of morality. Whether the scientific or moral 
aspect is emphasized varies from case to case, and the distinction is 
of course in the last analysis untenable, as is the general assumption 
‘social order = natural order’. However, it is mostly because of this 
assumption that threats are seen as so dangerous. In addition, the 
assumption is used to disguise the fact the social order may be 
changed to suit the interests of certain groups rather than others and 
still remain an order and not necessarily disintegrate into total dis- 
order. This point is taken up again below. 
6. Various metaphors are used to characterize the development of a 
social problem, most commonly the bush fire image (with its implica- 
tion ‘needs to be stamped out’), the infectious disease image (with 
its overtones of wide scale uncontrollable disaster unless draconian 
measures are taken rapidly) and the metaphor of corruption and 
decay (with its forebodings about the demise of the body politic). 
Whilst these images relate to those which are directly applied to 
- problem groups they are not identifying labels in themselves, but 
rather ancillary ideologies, used to support the attack which is 
being made on a particular group. 


Ideological range may be conceptualized initially in terms of two 
dimensions: whether the action at issue is collective or individual, and 
whether the actors are. deliberate and conscious or unconscious and 
determined. The cross-classification of these dimensions yields the 
following table: 





COLLECTIVE INDIVIDUAL 
DELIBERATE Revolution Criminal 
DETERMINED Mob Sick 


These four are the basic categories of reaction to any social problem. 
They are largely self-explanatory but their differential use deserves 
some comment. It is a particular feature of modern industrial bourgeois 
democracies (and not only them) that they have made increasing use 
of ideologies which deny conscious control on the part of problem 
actors. Thus the preferred ideologies today are the ‘mob’ and ‘sick’ 
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labels. Many commentators have noted the widespread use of this 
denial of consciousness and its political significance. The epithet ‘mind- 
less’ for example has now become almost inseparable from ‘violence’ in 
media language. This move is all the more understandable given three 
features of the societies concerned: (i) the mildly liberal implication of 
reform rather than repression implied, there being in legal terms no 
mens rea. ‘This liberal and reformist perspective sorts better with the 
consensus politics of the societies concerned. Repression, unless essen- 
tial, is liable to threaten this ‘fragile consensus’. (ii) The convenience, 
given the increasing political awareness of stigmatized groups, of being 
able to deny the relevance of the group’s own views of the situation— 
being able to rationalize them away thanks to the emergence of (iii) ” 
professional experts, particularly medical experts, who can claim inde- 
pendence from agencies of control and legitimate the rationalization 
and denial of the rights to argument of the stigmatized group. The sick 
label is also useful if there is any likelihood of elite persons becoming 
involved, because it avoids the difficulty of having to take seriously the 
views of elite members who change sides. 

I have used the term ‘mob’ to characterize the collective and deter- 
mined category, because this is both a frequently used image, with a i 
venerable ideological history, and because it is capable of being 
accounted for with advantageous ambiguity within terms of the sickness 
ideology (mass hysteria, group neurosis, etc.) and in terms of its more 
deliberate anarchy potential whereby deliberate and destructive inten- 
tions are attributed to it, leading into the box above, revolution. 

Revolution is the least favourite category, principally because it is 
the most threatening and carries the implication that numbers of people 
are dissatisfied with the status quo, and are to be taken seriously. 
Acceptance of this ideology thus entails acceptance either that (a) there 
needs to be urgent reform or (b) there needs to be drastic repression. 
Neither possibility is one that a ‘democratic’ government can happily 
contemplate, as both reflect poorly upon it. Indeed the preferred tactic 
in the face of a determined and credible assault on the social order is to 
apply the final label criminal, which both removes the potential moral 
ambiguity of revolution (criminals are always bad) and reduces the 
size of the problem by locating it in the persons of actual or supposed 
leaders. The ‘followers’, if they persist, can then be portrayed as 
basically honest dupes or as ‘emotionally disturbed’, etc. The criminal 
is clearly deliberate and bad, but isolated and therefore not a major 
threat to the social order, except if he evades arrest. 

In the light of these comments, we may therefore add that the extent 
of the perceived threat to the social order varies along both dimensions, 
being at a maximum in the case of revolution, and at a minimum in the 
case of the individually sick (e.g. the lone homosexual). In terms of the 
deliberate-determined dimension we may therefore say that the threat 
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(the extent of ‘relevant’ consciousness) varies as between the evil 

criminal and the pathetic homosexual; in respect of the collective- 

individual dimension it varies according to its potential for spreading 
‘from the individual to others. Thus homosexuals are feared not so much 
for themselves, but for the others they may ‘corrupt’. 

So far so good, but the typology remains rather crude. At least two 
other factors need adding in. First, between the level of the collectivity 
—the category or class—and the individual, stands the organization— 
the gang, for example, must surely feature among the ideological 
weaponry. Secondly, the sharp contrast deliberate-determined does not 
accurately reflect the quite subtle ways in which consciousness is effec- 
tively denied to problem groups whilst moral stigmatization remains, 
even though if they were truly determined, they would be absolved from 
moral responsibility. Whilst retaining the full-blooded ‘deliberate’ 
category therefore, we should divide the ‘determined’ into two parts, 
moral and scientific, so separating the true sick label from the morally 
disorganized /depraved label which still carries overt moral stigma. This 
is not to deny the considerable usefulness of the true sick label in moral 
stigmatization but to point out that its usefulness derives precisely from 
its covertness, its hiding behind science. As Maddison has pertinently 
observed of its use in universities, ‘Its (the psychiatric sick label) attrac- 
tiveness to university authorities is increasing, for if a part of the social 
control apparatus is invisible or disguised, society and the university 
can ‘maximize a stable predictable order while maintaining the appear- 
ances of a high devotion to personal freedom and even to benevolent 
humanitarian concern for its “disabled members” ’?. Such an apparent 
concern is of course a major component in successful consensus politics. 
Psychiatry is a useful stabiliser of political boats. The revised table thus 
looks like this: 


‘a 


COLLECTIVITY ORGANIZATION INDIVIDUAL 











Maximum 
t 
DELIBERATE Revolution Gang Criminal Evil 
DETERMINED Slum Mob Feckless/ ; | 
Moral denravel Wicked 
a Social Group sickness, 
Scientific e.g. mass hysteria, Sick Pathetic 
pathology 
group neurosis | 
Maximum< threat 
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A few additional comments need to be made to clarify the categories 
which have been introduced. First and most important the introduction 
of the distinction between moral and scientific determinism allows the 
introduction of the puritan ideologies, many of them connected with ` 
work. The common feature of the moral disorganization stigma is its 
ambiguity between, on the one hand, social and moral incompetence, 
and on the other, moral weakness (lack of moral fibre, backbone, etc.). 
The ideologies available here are thus particularly useful where the 
threat posed by the problem group is a result of withdrawal from con- 
ventional social engagements, particularly from work. Thus even 
though the mob is seen as a potentially revolutionary agent, it is dis- 
missed contemptuously because its members are bums, lumpenprole-” 
tariat, venal and ignorant. Thus the characteristic response is the kick 
in the pants or short sharp shock rather than the understanding required 
for the sick, or the tough repression for the deliberate malefactor. The 
slum is the mob’s social milieu and its individual members are feckless, 
workshy, self-indulgent and at times totally lacking in self control and 
depraved. This latter extreme label is usually reserved for ‘ideological 
bums’ or bohemians who attempt to justify their idleness. It is note- 
worthy that the ideology smothers the conscious ideology of the bohe- 
mian with an intensification of the label (depravity) rather than engaging 
in any real debate with the bohemian ideology. This is necessary, since 
to do so would be to acknowledge too openly the threat to the moral and 
social order posed by withdrawal from work and by hedonism, and, by 
debating the issue, to ‘encourage’ the spread of the ideas.® 

The other two categories that require comment are ‘social pathology’ 
and ‘group sickness’. The latter is relatively rarely used and lacks a 
clear ideological identity, but is nonetheless clearly implied by many 
of the accounts of collective activity which are stigmatized as sick. The 
essential notion is that rather than individual insanity, the distorted 
view of reality is sustained and furthered by the unfortunate association 
of the members of a group. This may be small scale intensive interac- 
tion, used for example to account for the activities of an anarchist 
group, or limited and large scale, for example ‘mass hysteria’ at 
demonstrations, pop concerts or soccer matches. The social pathology 
category is one long in use in a fairly explicitly metaphorical sense—it 
was not literally contended that large numbers of people were sick. 
There are clearly problems, deriving ultimately from the distinction 
Mills makes between personal problems and social issues,? about apply- 
ing the sick label literally on a large scale. On the other hand it is, as 
already noted, particularly heavily used to describe the spread of a 
problem and its dangers. It is also used more subtly in the phrase 
‘lunatic fringe’ to imply that certain social situations attract people who 
are already mentally sick. 

Having mapped out the range of ideological alternatives in limited 
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terms—and it should be evident that I am deliberately assuming a 
knowledge of the relevant literature and so not substantiating each and 
every point in the detail possible—it remains to point out how the style 
rof reaction and the choice of alternatives are affected by the political 
position of the reacting agent, and finally to indicate a few of the tac- 
tical problems of operating the ideologies. The political positions, in 
terms of ideological response to social problems, can be limited to 
conservative, liberal and radical, with the latter playing only a very 
small part in the political scene. The response may be conceptualized 
in terms of the way in which the threat to the social order is seen and 
then the way in which it is responded to by way of conventional 
‘slogans, strategies of control and tactics of implementation. Conserva- 
tive responses are in terms of the imminent collapse of the social order 
and the need for decisive action to buttress it. Liberal responses, by 
contrast, identify problems in terms of a social malfunction which 
requires manipulation and investigation rather than repression. The 
tendency is thus for the liberal response to favour the sick label and the 
conservative the deliberate infraction label, but this is by no means 
always the case and the use of ideologies is determined also, as I 
_- argued earlier, by the nature and cultural history of the particular 
` group in question on the political situation. 

The radical position presents a sharp contrast with the other two, 
because it differs essentially about what it accepts as social problems 
and deviance from the other two, who agree about where the problems 
are but differ about how to respond. The radical response thus takes 
the problems identified by the other two (politically dominant) re- 
sponses as problematic, not in the sense of needing control, but in the 
sense of being a symptom of pressure exercised on the ‘problem’ group 
from elsewhere. Hence it identifies the ‘real’ problem with the elites 
and controlling interest groups who are the ultimate source of this 

q pressure. The radical remedy is hence the expropriation of the elites, 
which is not usually possible short of revolution. In the meantime 
pressures for democratization are sustained through propaganda and 
by organizing stigmatized groups to fight back with the maximum of 
organization and self-consciousness (the term guerrilla war does not 
necessarily imply the use of arms in this context). The situation looks 
overall like this. The tactics are examples only, as shown overleaf. 

Finally, some comments, by no means exhaustive, about tactical 
problems in operating the ideologies. Yet more problems arise with 
particular ideologies; the comments I make here are common to them 
all. 


1. Category contamination: It frequently happens that a social problem 
becomes increasingly identified with a large social category, only a 
part of which is in fact the target. Thus all blacks, all students and 
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even all adolescents and all members of the working class at times 
have been caught in the ideological net. This clearly has dangers of 
creating too large an opposition, is in any case blatantly unjust and is 
generally seen as counterproductive. 





“Vv 











Response+ CONSERVATIVE LIBERAL RADICAL 
level 
ł 
Redefinition of 
: ; ‘ lem’ and 
PROBLEM Anarchy Social malfunction pareira w 
elites. 
Expropriation of 
SLOGAN Law °w order Sick society elites 
Revolution 
Repressio: at 
STRATEGY ee Long hard look Democratization 
; a Propaganda 
TACTIC More police Royal Commission Guerrilla war 
Solutions: 


(a) Moral contrasts : There is usually a positive ideology available 
as a counterbalance, e.g. students as future elite members, the 
working class as the backbone of the nation. These ideologies are 
brought in with shining examples to support them, e.g., students 
who work for charity and don’t demonstrate, workers who do 
voluntary overtime, ‘back Britain’, and don’t strike. 

(b) Isolate the leaders: A tactic which has been over-used and is 
leading to widespread scepticism as leaders frequently turn out not 
to be leaders in any real sense. The implications of the tactic are 
(i) once the leaders are removed the movement will collapse—this 
is a dangerous assumption if the ‘leaders’ can be easily identified 
and removed, as the movement may not collapse, but it works if 
they are hard to identify and/or catch. (ii) The leaders have 
corrupted or ‘easily led’ the rest—once again articulate and able 
followers make this untenable. The principal advantage of the 
tactic is the attractiveness of personalization and the possibilities it 
allows for the use of the sick label and ultimate scapegoating which 
avoids having to carry out threats of wide scale repression. 

(c) If, as is often the case, the problem arises in the context of a 
conservative response, a successful solution is to move to a liberal 
position, which seeks to understand what is wrong with the 
category rather than to repress it. The advantage of this tactic is 
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that it evades category contamination problems without obviously 
back-tracking, simply saying that some are worse affected than 
others. 
¢ 2. Overkill: This is similar to category contamination only in the 
sense of there being too much ideological outpouring in this case, 
with the result that the public get bored and cynical. The only ways 
out are: 
(a) move to a liberal position if already in a conservative one. 
This may revive interest by starting off ‘serious investigation’, etc., 
(b) drop the issue quickly and as unobtrusively as possible. 

3. Defeat: If, despite all efforts, the public refuses to be taken in, the 
< only solution is normalization, that is the incorporation of the 
problem into the range of consensus. This can be capitalized on by 
emphasizing the liberal tolerance so displayed. Something of the sort 
seems to have happened in respect of pop festivals, particularly with 
the defeat of the Night Assemblies Bill. Marihuana use may also be 
going in the same direction with liberalization in a number of 
countries, but it has a long way to go yet. In both cases, the degree of 
antagonism in the use of ideologies has dropped as it became clear 
that far too great a range of the public were involved for comfort. 
4. Enoolvement of elites: This implies the contamination of elites with 
the non-elite failings, a situation which can usually be avoided by 
(i) ‘discretion’, i.e. secrecy on the part of elites and (ii) the com- 
pliance of associates, especially the media, e.g., the refusal of the 
media to publish sexual scandals until unavoidable, their description 
of elite alcoholism and drunkenness as ‘tiredness’. However, if elites 
do get involved publicly the only solution is 

(a) Scandal: i.e., indulge in the situation, purge the individual or 
group in an orgy of publicity and recrimination, implying that the 
problem is limited, extraordinary, etc. 

(b) It is at times possible to get away by claiming innocence or 
eccentricity—the man had never seen a joint before, was trying 
to find out why his children smoked, also grew geraniums in his 
bath but was nonetheless excellent at his job, etc. This tactic 
essentially involves claiming that the failing does not contaminate 
the whole man. Clearly this will only work if the failing is not 
seen as very great. 


A final point. The only ideology I have not referred to, except in a 
limited way in regard to the mob, is invasion: yellow peril, alien 
hordes, human waves, black takeover, etc. This ideology has of course 
been significant in contemporary Britain. It does not fit into any frame- 
work because (a) it refers essentially to an exogenous problem where I 
have been concerned with endogenous ones, and (b) it does not charac- 
terize the problem in a moral way at all except to say that they are 
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outsiders—not our kind—where I have been concerned with ideologies 
which extensively characterize ‘problem’ groups. And these ideologies 


have of course also been applied to black immigrants. 
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Concepts and explanatory structure 
in Durkheim’s theory of suicide: 


In Suictde, Durkheim attempted to derive a sociological explanation of 
<variations in social suicide rates. He postulated identical relations 
between each of two independent variables—integration and regula- 
tion—and suicide. When either is high or low, the suicide rate is high; 
when either is moderate, the rate is low. Changes in rates are propor- 
tional to changes in the strength of these two variables. The low and 
high points of each are named—egoism and altruism (integration), 
anomie and fatalism (regulation)—and identified as the causes of 
suicide. 1# Obviously the relationship between integration and regulation 
is crucial; yet writers do not agree on what, if anything, distinguishes 


m them. 


æ% 


Pago 


Parsons maintained that integration refers to value content, regula- 
tion to the strength of social control.? Nisbet suggested that anomie is a 
breakdown of moral community; egoism, of social community.3 Coser 
defined the difference in terms of structural integration versus norma- 
tive regulation.4 Agreeing with Coser on the meaning of regulation, 
Wallwork saw integration as a matter of attachment to group morals.’ 
Giddens felt that Durkheim linked egoism with moral individualism, 
and anomie with a lack of moral regulation. Finally, Lukes argued 
that integration refers to the social bonds tying the individual to 
socially-given ideals and purposes; regulation, to those that regulate 
the individual’s desires.” 

Others, however, noting the overlap between integration and regu- 
lation, have stressed the difficulty of identifying any sociological 
distinction. Some have implicitly acknowledged the overlap by 
coupling egoism and anomie or by attributing to one characteristics 
that Durkheim links with the other. Wolin characterized anomie as a 
‘riot of egoism’, and LaCapra referred to an ‘anomic absence of mean- 
ing in experience’.® Although numerous authors have explicitly recog- 
nized a difficulty, most have either ignored the problem altogether, 
simply restated the distinctions Durkheim enumerated, or otherwise 
failed to clarify a viable difference.1° In short, if a difference exists, 
writers disagree on what it is; furthermore, the distinctions they draw 
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are not those identified by Durkheim himself in his own attempts at 
clarification. Finally, those writers who have argued that there is no 
integration—regulation distinction have not stated why Durkheim sup- 
plemented his theory of integration with a theory of regulation. ` 
This paper argues that Durkheim’s attempts to establish a viable 
sociological distinction between integration and regulation are unsuc- 
cessful; indeed, Suicide contains numerous indications that no such dis- 
tinction exists. The paper then analyses the theory of regulation as it fits 
into Suictde’s explanatory structure and concludes by stating Durkheim’s 
theory of suicide devoid of any integration—regulation distinction. 


ANALYSIS: THE IDENTITY OF INTEGRATION AND REGULATION 
Evidence from suicide 


Durkheim’s distinctions. Durkheim’s initial attempts to distinguish be- “ 
tween integration and regulation do little more than refer to societal 
attachment and attraction as integration, and societal control as 
reguiation.11 Elsewhere, clear differences are identified (Figure 1). 
Durkheim’s stated intention was to derive an etiological classification 
that, clearly established, would then be supplemented by a morpho- 
logical classification; however, in practice, his distinctions are morpho- ~ 
logical.12 Such distinctions fall at the individual, subjective level, not 
at the sociological. Individual—subjective states are held to be ‘like pro- 
longations . . . inside of individuals’ of the ‘social causes on which they 
rest’.13 Since the specifically sociological—etiological distinction between 
integration and regulation is never identified, we may infer that the 
distinction is uncertain at best. 

Similarity of empirical examples. When not actually overlapping, the 
empirical phenomena that Durkheim cited in developing the theories 
of integration and regulation are parallel. He first explained suicide 
rates of widows using the theory of egoism, only to hold later that 
these rates are ‘really due to domestic anomy’.!4 Rates for very young 
husbands and childless married women are first considered in the 
analysis of egoistic suicide, thus suggesting the relevance of this theory.15 
Later, though, he identified these rates as examples of fatalism.1° In 
addition (see below), Durkheim’s analysis of upheaval in political 
society parallels that of crisis in acute economic anomie. 

Analysing domestic society, Durkheim explained familial suicide rates 
using the theory of egoism, reserving study of ‘the special effect of 
marriage’ for the theory of anomie.!? Later, though, he based his 
argument that the theory of anomie applies to marital but not familial 
society upon his empirical findings.1® Hence the lack of complete overlap 
between the empirical configurations designated anomic and those 
designated egoistic is a function of what the data show rather than of 
any conceptual distinction between integration and regulation. These 
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parallel, identical, and shifting empirical examples reinforce the as- 
sumption that the variables used to analyse them—integration and 
regulation—lack viable theoretical distinction. 


Failure to control independent variables. As Johnson has pointed out,<.. 


examining the relationship between either integration or regulation and 
suicide requires controlling for the other.1° Indeed, Durkheim’s analyses 
of religious and of familial society forcefully demonstrate that he under- 
stood the necessity of attempting to neutralize the effect of contaminat- 
ing influences in establishing the relationship between two variables, 20 
Yet he never controlled for either integration or regulation in deter- 
mining the relationship between the other and suicide rates,#! 

The social scientist applying Durkheim’s theory thus faces a dilemma. 
Insofar as integration and regulation differ, he must control for one 
while using the other as an explanatory variable. To do so requires 
using empirical indicators. Unfortunately, a prominent characteristic 
of those employed in Suicide is that they vary simultaneously with both 
independent variables, and no other researcher has yet developed the 
necessary indicators. Hence, at present it remains impossible to use 
Durkheim’s theory in its original form because the integration—regula- 
tion distinction cannot be operationalized. 


Durkheim’ s stated identities. In light of the preceding, it is not surprising ^ 


that Durkheim sometimes identified egoism and anomie (and hence, 
by implication, integration and regulation) with each other. Noting 
their ‘peculiar affinity’ he observed that they ‘are usually merely two 
different aspects of one social state’.22 Again, he referred to the ‘iden- 
tical cause’ producing them.®8 His typology of suicide is etiological (the 
different types are named after the social conditions giving rise to them). 
If, therefore, egoism and anomie have the same cause, not to mention 
being aspects of the same social state, then they are identical by defini- 
tion. Consistent with the theme that they are caused by the same social 


state, Durkheim spoke of ‘the hypercivilization which breeds the . 


anomic tendency and the egoistic tendency’.®4 Following through, he 
indicated that the remedy is the same, namely, the establishment of 
occupational groups.25 Suicide even indicated why the egoist is likely to 
be anomic, and vice versa.?6 

If integration and regulation are distinct, we should be able to 
hypothesize an individual or group that is integrated but more or less 
unregulated, or vice versa. However, within the context of Durkheim’s 
theory, it is impossible to do. Produced by the same cause, aspects of 
the same social state, displaying both ‘kindred ties’ and a peculiar 
mutual affinity, related so that the egoist is anomic and vice versa, 
subject to the same sociological remedy, Suicide makes a strong case 
indeed that egoism and anomie are identical.?” Pitting all this against 
Durkheim’s attempts to distinguish between them, Suicide is far clearer 
about their theoretical identity than about their difference. Durkheim’s 
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basic independent variable, then, may be identified as integration, 
regulation, integration—regulation, or (to use a phrase that conveys the 
core of his meaning) group control over the individual. 


” One cause of suicide ? 


v 


In the most theoretically ‘radical’®8 interpretation of Suicide, Johnson 
argued that the best formulation of Durkheim’s theory postulates but 
one cause of suicide.?® He argued first that altruism and fatalism do not 
belong in the theory; next, that egoism and anomie (and, hence, 
integration and regulation) are identical.3 The theory is thereby left 
with but one cause of suicide, which may be identified as egoism- 
anomie.?1 Johnson stated his final reformulation as “The more integrated 
(regulated) a society, group, or social condition is, the lower its suicide 
rate.’82 The net result of this reformulation was to leave the theory as 
Durkheim himself formulated it in concluding his two chapters on 
egoism: ‘Suicide varies inversely with the degree of integration of the 
social groups of which the individual forms a part.’88 The present 
paper accepts Johnson’s equation of integration with regulation but 
rejects the rationale underlying the elimination of altruism (and 
fatalism).34 

Briefly, Johnson eliminated altruism because except for the modern 
army, the necessary data were not available to Durkheim.®5 Conse- 
quently, according to Durkheim’s own standards, ‘he cannot legttimately 
study [emphasis added]’ altruistic groups.3* However, Johnson’s prin- 
ciple of denying theoretical license when data are unavailable has 
never been part of good social science research. Even if it were, Johnson 
could be seen as proposing two reformulations: a one-cause (egoism— 
anomie) formulation appropriate before the availability of data on 
altruism, and a two-cause (egoism—anomie and altruism) thereafter. To 
the degree that data on suicide in primitive society are now available, 
Johnson’s rationale for eliminating altruism is itself eliminated. If 
theoretical grounds for eliminating altruism do exist, he would have 
done better to employ those rather than empirical grounds because once 
the validity of empirical evidence is considered relevant, it becomes 
mandatory to assess it systematically. Otherwise, judgments concerning 
when to employ data as a relevant criterion appear arbitrary, and 
assertions about the quality of the data will be unfounded at best, 
erroneous at worst. 

Problems of just this kind emerge in Johnson’s treatment. Although 
he asserted that ‘once altruism and fatalism are eliminated, the single 
case in Suicide that clearly contradicts the theory is the army’, the 
relationship between theory and data proves otherwise.8’ Contrary to 
Johnson, Durkheim’s examples of egoism and anomie do not support the 
theory.38 Ironically, Johnson’s one-cause reformulation eliminated 
Durkheim’s hypothesis of a positive relationship between altruism and 
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suicide that—at least in the instance of primitive society—is by virtue 
of the very inadequacy of the data not subjected to empirical test, while 
accepting Durkheim’s hypothesis of an inverse relationship between 
suicide and egoism—anomie, an hypothesis noż sustained by the data in * 
Suicide. 

Durkheim’s own purpose was to validate a sociological theory em- 
pirically, thereby demonstrating its superiority to competing explana- 
tions. Since explanation was so important to him, it is difficult to 
understand his theoretical structure apart from the data it was designed 
to explain. One consequence of Johnson’s failure (shared with other 
commentators) to assess the theory-data relationship in Suicide is that 
he left the central question unanswered: Why, if identical, should 
Durkheim have introduced two variables and insisted upon their dif- 
ference? Until this question is answered, we are left with the image of 
Durkheim as a careless or confused theorist. j 


Linkage: Egoism, anomie, and suicide ~ 


Equating integration and regulation forces consideration of the link- 
ages between each and suicide. Durkheim, of course, linked weakened 
integration to lack of meaning in life,3? and weakened regulation to a 
means-needs (or means-goals) imbalance.4° The present analysis 
questions whether these linkages cannot be interpreted in terms of each 
other. At several points Durkheim indicated that the disjunction 
accompanying anomie leads to meaninglessness.41 At other points he 
explicitly held that the loss of meaning caused by egoism leaves the * 
need to find such meaning unfulfilled.4? 

Furthermore, the particular linkages given in Suicide appear arbi- 
trary in that the means—needs disjunction could as readily be linked to 


FIGURE 2 Linkages: egoism, anomie and suicids 


Weakened integration ————-> Loss of meaning. 
(egoism) , 


Suicide 


Weakened regulation ————> Means-Needs 
(anomie) disjunction 
integration, and loss of meaning to regulation. Both integration and 
regulation may be linked either to loss of meaning or to a means-needs 
disequilibrium. Focusing on the linkages not stated in Suicide (see 
diagonal arrows in Figure 2), weakened regulation increasingly frees 
the individual from the social control of the group. Consequently, he 
acts more in terms of individual interests and less in terms of collective 
necessities. But Durkheim identified such behaviour as a source of loss 
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of meaning; hence weakened regulation leads to loss of meaning. 
Weakened integration means that the individual is no longer so closely 
bound to the group, which can thus no longer exercise restraint on his 
passions. Consequently, expanding needs create a means—needs dis- 
equilibrium. 

Demonstrating an overlap between integration and regulation does 
not necessarily rule out the possibility that they are nonetheless in some 
measure distinct. But to be accepted as viable, any identification of a 
distinction between the two must be accompanied by a demonstration 
that the distinction is comparable in theoretical importance to their 
overlap, which lies at the very core of Durkheim’s theory. 


THE THEORIES OF INTEGRATION AND REGULATION 


Identifying integration with regulation raises several questions. Why 
did Durkheim use two variables if they prove the same? What is the 
function of the theory of regulation? Would his theory of suicide be 
unchanged if the theory of regulation were eliminated? This paper 
argues that insofar as the two theories are not interchangeable, that of 
regulation explains both exceptions to the theory of integration and 
empirical outcomes opposite to those predicted by that theory. Sustain- 
ing this interpretation requires examining Swicide’s analysis of (1) male- 
female differences and (2) political and economic crises. 

The theory of integration is here considered the basic statement. This 
procedure is partly a matter of convenience, but it is well justified: this 
theory is presented first; Suicide devotes two chapters to egoism but only 
one to anomie; altruism takes up an entire chapter whereas fatalism, 
relegated to a footnote, has all the earmarks of an afterthought. 


Male—Female Differences 


Durkheim felt that the biological and the social define a continuum. 
Each is a determinant of human behaviour; the more operative one, the 
less so the other. Man is double, social man superimposing himself 
upon biological man.48 The more man remains a biological creature, 
the more his needs are determined and fulfilled by his biological 
nature; the more social, the more developed are his social needs, which 
can only be either fulfilled or restrained by his social existence. 

One of Durkheim’s most important applications of this perspective 
occurs in his discussion of the differences between the sexes. He argued 
that women’s44 different biological nature causes them to participate 
in social life less than men. Women are therefore characterized by less 
sociability, less complete socialization, less development of mental and 
intellectual life, and less development of the relatively more complex 
needs that can only be fulfilled by collective life, particularly in its 
higher forms.46 
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Though many of these themes are first mentioned in the second of 
two chapters on egoistic suicide, Durkheim treated his-views on male— 
female differences as a part of the theory of anomie (which is based 


upon the assumption that, freed of restraint, man’s passions and appe- ` 


tites are insatiable, causing an unhappiness that ultimately leads to 
suicide). Being ‘to a far greater extent the product of nature’ woman 
finds her passions and appetites both less fully developed46 and ‘natur- 
ally’ controlled.4? Durkheim assumed that social regulation, chafing 
against passions and appetites, is bound to cause some irritation.‘ It 
becomes a question, then, of balancing this irritation against the gain 
derived. Women, with passions naturally limited, gain less from social 
regulation and hence experience a given level of regulation as, on 
balance, less rewarding than do men. Related to the social regulation 


in marriage ‘the interests of husband and wife’ are ‘obviously opposed’, 


one needing discipline and the other, liberty.49 

The theory of egoism postulates an inverse relationship between 
suicide and integration. Using the number of people as his indicator of 
integration, Durkheim predicted that the larger the family, the lower 
the suicide rate.69 Married ‘persons without children and widowed 
persons are hypothesized as having lower suicide rates than never- 
married, single persons. Childless wives and childless widows constitute 
striking exceptions to the theory, displaying higher suicide rates than 
single persons.5! Acknowledging that ‘in itself conjugal society is harm- 
ful to the woman and aggravates her tendency to suicide’, Durkheim 
attributed the ‘evil effects of marriage’ to the adverse impact of social 
regulation experienced by women in marriage.5? Never denying that 
the data contradict the theoretical expectations, he indicated his 
intent to explain them using the theory of anomie. 

Given the similarity of the two theoretical statements, though, it is 
not surprising that referral to the theory of anomie failed to resolve the 
problem. Durkheim’s basic hypothesis relating regulation and suicide 
in modern society holds that the two vary inversely. Compared to being 
single, the married state represents a net increment in social regulation. 
It is at this point that his views on women become crucial. Since women 
experience increments in regulation as harmful, childless married 
women and childless widows have higher suicide rates than single 
women. Moreover, his explanation has additional implications that 
Suicide tests against the data. Divorce is employed as the indicator of 
social regulation in marriage—the higher the rate, the weaker the regu- 
lation. Relative to men, women should benefit from a weakening of 
social regulation in marriage. Durkheim found this to be the case. 
‘From the standpoint of suicide, marriage ts more favourable to the wife the more 
widely practiced divorce is; and vice versa.’53 Empirically, he was interested 
in how the suicide rate of married men relative to that of single men 
changes compared to that of married women relative to single women. 
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He found that the situation of married women improves as divorce 
rates increase, whereas that of married men improves as rates decrease. 
Women suffer from an increase in social regulation whereas men 
» benefit; likewise, men suffer from a decrease whereas women benefit. 
On the one hand, data in the chapter on anomie help to sustain the 
doctrine about the differential need for social regulation of men versus 
women and, on the other, the doctrine helps explain the data. 

Though undeniably useful, then, the doctrine remains problematic. 
Suicide made a key distinction between marital (conjugal) and familial 
society, the former referring to husband and wife or widowed persons 
without children, the latter to one or two parents with children.54 
Given Durkheim’s emphasis on the great difference in their biological- 
social balance, would not husband and wife have different, even 
opposed, interests in familial society? If women suffer from greater 
social restraint, why shouldn’t they suffer from such restraint regardless 
of whether its locus is marriage or the family? Durkheim briefly sug- 
gested that as mother and father, they have common interests as 
parents.55 But such common interests in no way negate the opposed 
interests resulting from their differential need for social regulation. Of 
course, it would be highly inconvenient for him to argue that men and 
women have different interests in the family, because data in his 
chapter on egoism show that both are identically affected by familial 
society (suicide rates decreasing as levels of integration increase). In 
short, once having developed his argument about male-female differ- 
ences, Durkheim did not then seek its implications for the theory of 
egoism. But this left him in the incongruous position of stressing male— 
female differences in connection with the theory of anomie while deny- 
ing their import for that of egoism. It is, of course, the previously noted 
overlap between integration and regulation that so forcefully calls 
Durkheim’s procedure into question. When it is clear that these two 
variables overlap to the point of merging, the thesis that men and 
women react similarly to changing levels of integration, but differently 
to changing levels of regulation, loses all plausibility. 

As was noted above, Durkheim attributed women’s lower suicide 
rates to their lesser involvement in collective life.5¢ This explanation is 
consistent with a central theme in Suicide. Society, or more specifically, 
the currents of egoism, anomie, or altruism running through it, causes 
suicide.5? Less extensively exposed to these causes (due to their lesser 
involvement in collective life), women display lower suicide rates. Yet 
Durkheim also held that in modern, egoistic-anomic society, suicide 
and integration-regulation vary inversely. Rather than arguing (con- 
sistent with the theory of egoism—anomie) that (being less integrated) 
women should have higher suicide rates, Durkheim held just the 
opposite. 

Juxtaposed to his social realism, Durkheim’s thesis concerning male- 
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female differences raised two additional difficulties. His general stance 
entails the emphatic rejection of reductionist appeals, biological or 
otherwise, in explaining suicide. Consistent with this position, heë8 
denied that women’s lower suicide rates may be attributed to biological * 
differences. Yet, the theory of social regulation deperids fundamentally 
on an appeal to biological differences between men and women. 

Reflecting his social realism, one of Durkheim’s basic assumptions is 
that society constitutes a sut generts reality. Since married men’s suicide 
rates vary inversely, and married women’s proportionately, with regu- 
lation, men are anomic and women fatalistic. Though living in and 
together constituting the same society, the husband is held to be anomic, 
the wife fatalistic. Thus a given social reality is both anomic and 
fatalistic. But this creates a theoretical impasse because anomie refers 
to weak, and fatalism to strong, regulation. It is possible to approach 
the contradiction by appealing to the different biological-social balance 
in the two sexes. However, such an approach amounts to an admission 
that characterizing a given social condition requires considering it not 
only as a sui generis reality but also in terms of how sex influences the 
way in which individuals experience that social condition. In light of all 
its problematic aspects it seems fair to conclude that though constructed 
with characteristic ingenuity and skilfully employed, Durkheim’s 
doctrine regarding the different biological-social balance in the two 
sexes has all the earmarks of an ad hoc, post-factum doctrine developed 
to explain theoretically embarrassing empirical configurations. 


Political and economic crisis 


There is a second point at which Durkheim’s theory predicts different 
outcomes: the theory of egoism explains a decrease in suicide during 
periods of political crisis; anomie, an increase during periods of econo- 
mic crisis. However, unlike the situation in domestic society, both 
theories make the same predictions when applied to the same pheno- 
mena. 

Explaining falling suicide rates during times of political crisis, 
Suicide held that collective sentiments are strengthened.5® Since collec- 
tive sentiments are the major source of control over individual needs, 
strengthening such sentiments reduces the means-needs disequilibrium 
and thus lowers suicide rates. The theory of anomie explains the 
decrease in suicide rates during times of political upheaval just as well 
as that of egoism. Suicide also held that during periods of abrupt 
economic change (whether depression or prosperity), ‘something like a 
declassification occurs’ in which people become partially freed from 
collective authority because rules governing their previous situation are 
no longer applicable, and new ones ‘cannot be immediately impro- 
vised’.60 Extending this argument in a way Durkheim did not, I argue 
that in such situations, people increasingly act more in terms of their 
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own individual interests and less in terms of social dictates. As a con- 
sequence, life begins to lose meaning; this situation, in turn, causes 
higher suicide rates. Though, as always, the specific linkages between 
lowered levels of social control and suicide are different in the two 
theories, nevertheless the theory of egoism explains higher suicide rates 
during times of economic crisis just as well as does that of anomie. 

Given that either theory can be used in conjunction with either type 
of crisis, and that both predict an inverse relationship between level of 
social control and suicide, it may be asked: How convincing are the 
links between political crisis and higher levels of social control, and 
economic crisis and lower levels of social control? During times of 
prosperity, greater resources could reduce the means—needs disequili- 
brium, and people might find additional meaning in life as these 
resources are utilized to realize their goals. Depressions could give 
people the feeling of ‘all being in the same boat’, and they might thus 
concentrate ‘activity toward a single end’,®1 namely, ending the depres- 
sion. Suicide acknowledged the existence of crisis during times of great 
political upheavals.62 Emphasizing the crisis, an increase in suicide would 
be predicted (Durkheim himself noted the ‘sudden rush of suicides. . . 
on the eve of the [French] Revolution’).® 

Commenting on his empirical findings regarding political society, he 
observed ‘that great social disturbances and great popular wars rouse 
collective sentiments, stimulate partisan spirit and patriotism, political 
and national faith, alike, and concentrating activity toward a single end, 
. . . Cause a stronger integration of society’.64 Much of this explanation 
seems applicable to only one of his empirical examples, great national 
wars. However, other types of war create a different type of crisis, e.g., 
the war in Vietnam resulted in considerable divisiveness in the United 
States. In stimulating ‘partisan spirit’, a divisive election concentrates 
activity towards mutually exclusive ends, each party working for the 
election of its own candidates. While this heightens levels of intraparty 
integration, it creates conflict at the interparty level. As Watergate 
illustrated, during the crisis of an election campaign (or, to cite another 
of Suicide’s examples, during a coup d’etat), it may be that ‘the limits are 
unknown between the possible and the impossible, what is just and 
what is unjust, legitimate claims and hopes and those which are im- 
moderate’; that situation is a state of anomie.95 

Durkheim’s analysis of political crises in terms of egoism, and economic 
crises in terms of anomie, obscured important facets of his analysis. 
Since the suicide rates reported in Suicide can be explained equally well 
by either theory, the theory of anomie fails to add explanatory power 
to that of egoism. In addition, Durkheim’s theory can be used to 
explain either an increase or a decrease in suicide. Emphasizing the 
strengthening of collective sentiments, a decrease is predicted; empha- 
sizing the weakening of collective moral authority, an increase. Under 
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these conditions, deciding which to emphasize is a crucial matter. In 
explaining different phenomena with different parts of his theory, 
Durkheim effectively created a tie in the reader’s mind between poli- 
tical upheaval, higher levels of social control, lower levels of egoism, and 
lower suicide rates, on the one hand; and economic crises, lower levels 
of social control, higher levels of anomie, and higher suicide rates, on 
the other. But despite the plausibility of his arguments, the link between 
higher levels of social control and political crises, versus lower levels 
and economic crises, is more equivocal than acknowledged. To the 
extent that this is the case, a latent function of the theory of anomie is 
to provide the theoretical wherewithal to explain outcomes opposite to 
those predicted by the theory of egoism. 


Falsifiability and the theory of anomie 


Popper emphasized that a scientist’s willingness to accept a theory 
increases in proportion to its success in resisting falsification.°6 Durk- 
heim found that childless wives and childless widows have higher suicide 
rates than single women, and interpreted this as sustaining the theory of 
domestic anomie. But the only reason the data were referred to the 
theory of anomie in the first place was that they contradicted the theory 
of egoism; had single women displayed the higher suicide rates, this 
finding would surely have been interpreted as sustaining the theory of 
egoism. Though Durkheim did not apply it to familial society, the 
theory of anomie can be used to predict an inverse relationship between 
levels of regulation and suicide for women in familial society. Systematic 
application of Durkheim’s perspectives makes it possible to explain 
either a positive or a negative relationship between levels of social control 
and suicide for women in either marital or familial society. The situation 
vis-a-vis crises is somewhat different in that the theory of anomie is not 
specifically employed to explain exceptions; nevertheless, together the 
two theories enabled Durkheim to explain either a rise or a fall in 
suicide rates during periods of crisis. 

Both the theory of anomie and that of egoism predict an inverse 
relationship between level of social control and suicide in modern 
society. Though the specific links between each and suicide are not 
identical, it is possible to interpret their respective links in terms of each 
other. As employed in Suicide, the two theories differ in that the theory 
of anomie is supplemented by a problematic doctrine concerning 
women; that doctrine is absent from the theory of egoism. In addition, 
the theories are linked to different empirical configurations. Most im- 
portant: (1) Durkheim linked the theory of egoism to political, and 
that of anomie to economic, crisis; (2) the theory of egoism is linked to 
familial, and that of anomie to marital, society. But since the theory of 
social regulation does not differ from that of social integration in basic 
sociological content and since, therefore, the theory of anomie does not 
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add to the explanatory power of the theory of egoism, the real function 
of the theory of anomie in Suicide is to protect the overall theoretical 
statement from falsification. 


k 


CONCLUSION 


Eliminating any distinction between integration and regulation, the 
relationship between varying levels of integration-regulation and 
suicide may be represented by a ‘V~-’ or ‘U-shaped’ curve. Egoism- 
anomie identifies the left-hand portion of the integration—regulation 
continuum, where integration—regulation and suicide are inversely 
related; altruism-fatalism (or simply altruism) the right-hand portion, 
where the relationship is proportional. - 

The causal chain embodied in Durkheim’s theory may also be iden- 
“tified. One noticeable difference in Sutcide’s development of the theories 
of integration and regulation is that Durkheim identified several vari- 
ables to explain varying levels of integration. In contrast, he tended 
either to assume varying levels of regulation (as in both the comparison 
between agriculture and industrial or commercial functions and the 
analysis of chronic domestic anomie), or to mention the conditions 
under which society’s ability to effect control over the individual 
decreases, e.g., during relatively sudden change in the economic con- 
ditions of society or change in the situation of some individuals (widow- 
hood), changes that are themselves taken as given and not accounted 
for in terms of variations in his key theoretical variables. Consequently, 
in attempting to trace his causal chain as far back as possible, the 
obvious choice is to focus primarily on the explanation of variations in 
the level of integration, although even here matters are not always as 
clear as they might be. Durkheim often identified indicators of varying 
levels of integration (or regulation) without saying much about causes. 
In so far as they are mentioned, different causes may be identi- 
fied in connection with the analysis of different types of societies 
(i.e., political, familial, and religious) while still others are refer- 
red to in the more general accounts of the development of modern 
society. 

Rate of interaction occupied a central place in Durkheim’s causal 
chain, as may be seen in the implicit emphasis accorded it throughout 
Suicide, an emphasis that becomes explicit in the analysis of familial 
society and, at one point, religious society.6? It is also evident in the 
analysis of altruistic society, which includes a reference®’ to The Division 
of Labour in Society where, as throughout his works generally, rate of 
_ interaction is repeatedly treated as a key causal variable. This rate, in 

turn, is determined by the number of mutually accessible people in a 
given group or area which, in turn, is a function of the morphological 
structure of society. If these determine interaction rates, the rates in 
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turn determine the strength of collective sentiments,6® which deter- 
mines the degree of integration-regulation (Figure 3, Part A). 

To turn this statement into a theory of suicide requires including 
links between the level of integration~regulation and social suicide 
rates. The stronger collective sentiments are, the higher the degree of 
control exercised by the group over the individual, and the more 
nearly means are proportional to needs (theory of anomie) or, alter- 
natively, the greater the meaning in life (theory of egoism), and the 
lower the suicide rate. This, then, is Durkheim’s theory of egoism~ 
anomie as a theory of suicide (Figure 3, Part B). 

In contrast to this theory, which postulates an inverse correlation 
between level of social control and suicide, that of altruism postulates 
a positive relationship. Otherwise the variables and their mutual rela- 
tions are the same with one exception—the variable linking degree of 
social control to suicide. Whereas in the case of egoism—anomie it is‘ 
possible to understand means—needs equilibrium and meaning in life 
as alternative links between level of social control and suicide, in the 
case of altruism the former is ruled out. Clearly, the high levels of social 
control of altruism insure the restrained individual passions and modest 
needs that preclude the development of a means-needs disequilibrium. 
Here it is a question of the relative lack of meaning in continued 
physical existence per se, since meaning resides either in adhering tosocial 
dictates or in achieving union with some goal beyond this life.?70 Using 
meaning in life in a broad sense to include these possibilities, it con- 
stitutes the link between degree of social control and the social suicide ” 
rate. The relationships between variables through degree of social con- 
trol are the same as those for the theory of egoism-anomie (Figure 3, 
Part A). The final relationships are as follows: The higher the degree 
of social control, the less meaning is attached to continued life per se 
and the higher the social suicide rate is. Alternatively, the lower the 
degree of social control, the more meaning is attached to continued life 
per se, the less willing the individual is to part with it, and the lower 
the social suicide rate is (Figure 3, Part C). a 

Finally, the complete theory of suicide is produced by joining the 
theory of egoism—anomie and that of altruism: 


(1) The morphological structure of society determines the 

(2) number of people in a given group or area, which determines the 

(3) rate of social interaction, which determines the 

(4) strength of collective sentiments, which determines the 

(5) level of integration-regulation, which determines the 

(6) means-needs proportionality or mean- 
ing in life (Theory of Egoism—Anomie) 

meaning attached tocontinued existence 

(Theory of Altruism) 

(7) social suicide rate. 


, which determines the * 
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Concepts in Durkheim’s theory of suicide 


The theories of egoism—anomie and altruism are the same except for 
two important differences. To link degree of social control and suicide 
(step 6 above), one employs means—needs proportionality or meaning 
in life; the other, meaning attached to continued physical existence. » 
Most important, one postulates a positive, and the other an inverse, 
relationship between degree of social control and suicide. These dif- 
ferences notwithstanding, there is a unified theoretical structure under- 
lying the various elements that together constitute Durkheim’s theory 


of suicide. 
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Norman Bonney* 


Work and ghetto culture 


The culture of poverty debate has been a constant theme of analyses ot 
ghetto poverty and accompanying discussions of policy. Most attention 
has focused on the educational and community aspects of the debate. 
Relatively little attention has been directed towards the analytically 
central issue of work orientation and behaviour. This paper examines 
some Critical issues in this key problem area with respect to the ghetto 
lower class. Initially the two competing theories of ghetto lower class 
work behaviour and values are presented and materials introduced 
from the ethnographic and sociological literature which support a modi- 
fied form of the sub-cultural theory. Evidence from a field study of job 
training programmes is then presented to offer further support for the 
importance of sub-cultural values and orientations in shaping lower 
class ghetto work behaviour. Finally, some conclusions on the theoretical 
and policy implications of the paper are drawn. 


LOWER CLAS8 GHETTO WORK VALUES: CONVENTIONAL OR 
DEVIANT? 


Discussions of work values and behaviour in black lower class life 
reveal divergent perspectives corresponding to much broader theo- 
retical conflicts in the interpretation of ghetto life styles. The polar 
positions in this debate are those represented by Liebow and Banfield.! 
Liebow adheres to the ‘single value system’ model derived from his own 
empirical research and the theoretical tradition of Merton, and Cloward 
and Ohlin.? This position maintains that lower class Americans share 
the dominant goals and values of the wider society, but lack the 
resources and opportunities to succeed in attaining them. According 
to this perspective, the deviance of the lower class comes not from a 
commitment to deviant values, but from adaption to exclusion from 
the institutional channels of access to conventional values. Liebow, in 
his study of a group of Negro streetcorner men, argues that they seek 
conventional job, family and friendship values but are unable to realize 
them due to the restricted opportunities of the environment. In the 
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work sphere they seek the conventional values of monetary success, 
social status and respect but are thwarted from achieving them by 
discrimination, lack of training and lack of reward and prospects. 
While holding to conventional work values, they engage in deviant 
work behaviour. In the employment sphere, this is exhibited in low 
job commitment, low motivation, a readiness to quit, frequent job 
changing and intermittent or persistent unemployment. This behaviour 
is interpreted by Liebow as a direct situational response to the struc- 
ture of opportunities confronting the streetcorner man. 

The alternative perspective also focuses upon deviant patterns of 
lower class work behaviour but explains them in terms of commitment 
to deviant values and a supportive sub-culture. Banfield’s statement is 
the most developed and explicit elaboration of this perspective. It offers 
a general interpretation of black lower class life in terms of the class 
sub-culture thesis proposed and developed by writers such as Alison 
Davis and Walter Miller. The cultural values of the lower class are 
held to deviate from those of middle class and upper working class 
groups. Lower class culture is characterized by immediacy, weak social 
ties, a stress on ‘action’ and ‘smartness’ and, most importantly, a lack 
of the pattern of ‘deferred gratification’—the ability to discipline one- 
self towards future, rather than immediate, goals. In the work sphere, 
Banfield argues that these cultural orientations, fostered by street life 
and persistent unemployment, create habits which prevent the lower 
class worker from retaining available job opportunities; 


One main problem in opening job opportunities for the unskilled 
in the inner-city ‘ghetto’ is that most of those who are unemployed 
or intermittently employed have habits or cultural characteristics 
incompatible with employment in steady, high-paying jobs . . . they 
leave their jobs without notice, sometimes steal, are frequently 
absent or late, are insubordinate and so on. Learning the skills 
needed for the job is not especially difficult for them (most of the ‘good’ 
jobs in these areas are semi-skilled, requiring only manual skills); 
what is difficult for them is to accept the discipline of regular work 
in accordance with definite work rules. Efforts to overcome these 
problems have not been encouraging. Men accustomed to a street- 
corner style of life, to living off women on welfare and to ‘hustling’ 
are seldom willing to accept the dull routines of the good job.4 


In some respects, e.g., the mention of low job commitment and the 
readiness to quit, Banfield’s and Liebow’s descriptions of black lower 
class work behaviour are similar, but Banfield discerns a more intense 
level of deviance from conventional work norms, a greater commit- 
ment to deviant work values and the emergence of alternative social 
roles which conflict with commitment to conventional work roles. 
Various other sources, although not committed to Banfield’s extreme 
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cultural theory, offer interpretations of lower class ghetto life which 
accord with these observations on work orientations. Utilizing Mer- 
ton’s typology of social structure and anomie, Schwartz and Henderson’ 


.‘argue that the ghetto lower class may respond to the restricted access 


to economic opportunity in an innovative style by developing a sup- 
portive sub-culture which devalues the dominant work ethic and 
develops alternative patterns of coping, e.g., the manipulation of 
sources of welfare assistance and the attachment to street life as an 
alternative source of income. Horton’s® field study of ghetto street 
life provides support for this position. It shows the disdain held for 
conventional work roles by the streetcorner group and the preference 
for alternative street-oriented life styles and means of securing in- 
come. Rainwater? has noted the significant emotional investment of 
lower class ghetto youth and some adults in a deviant male identity 


“based upon an expressive adaptation to street life and disdain for the 


> 


t 


routine world of work. 

The conflicting analyses of work orientations evident in the two 
perspectives are paralleled by divergent interpretations of street life. 
Liebow sees streetcorner life as shallow and fictitious. Men retire to the 
streetcorner after failing in the work world and in family life. They 
conceal their failure in fictions which upgrade temporary and fragile 
friendships into deep relationships and purvey myths of sexual adven- 
ture and success. They construct a ‘shadow system of values’, where 
‘failures are rationalized into phantom successes and weaknesses magic- 
ally transformed into strengths’.8 Other writers? treat street life much 
more positively and emphasize the strengths and achievements of street 
corner men in coping with their situation. What Liebow sees as shallow 
fictions these other writers analyse as commitments to counter values; 
what Liebow sees as pale and inadequate reflections of dominant values 
the latter perceive as genuine and valid alternatives. Significantly, the 
‘fictions’ which Liebow perceives in family, sex and friendship roles 
are missing in his discussion of work roles. This lack of evidence of 
deviant work roles and identities contrasts strongly with the other 
sources and suggests an instance of differential selectivity and inter- 
pretation of data due to divergent theoretical orientations. 


HUSTLING 


A considerable variety of sources, of an impressionistic, literary and 
sociological character, support the theory of deviant work values in the 
ghetto lower class. The concept of ‘hustling’ is central to this inter- 
pretation. Hustling is a style of adaptation to the oppressive circum- 
stances of ghetto life which emphasizes the use of guile and persuasion 
in inter-personal relations as a means of maximizing personal advan- 
tage in financial, sexual and status terms. Charles Keil, in a tantalizing 
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passing reference in Urban Blues has noted the significance of this 
orientation in black lower class culture: 


On the basis of my own limited research into lower class Negro, 
life I would . . . [suggest] that the hustler (or underworld denizen) 
and the entertainer are ideal types representing value orientations 
for the lower class Negro and need not be distinguished from the 
lower class as a whole. Both the hustler and the entertainer are seen 
as men who are clever and talented enough to be financially well off 
without working. If we are ever to understand what urban Negro 
culture is all about we had best view entertainers and hustlers as 
culture heros—integral parts of the whole—rather than deviants or 
shadow figures.1° 


Finestone has described the major features of the social role of the 
hustler in some detail, and although this description derives from > 
research on heroin addiction it applies much more generally to lower 
class ghetto culture, and in particular to the work orientations of those 
enmeshed in the deviant culture of street life: 


He achieved his goals by indirection, relying, rather on persuasion 
and on a repertoire of manipulative techniques. To deal with a 
variety of challenging situations, such as those arising out of his con- 
tacts with the police . . . he used his wits and conversational ability 
. . . His idea was to get what he wanted through persuasion and 
ingratiation; to use the other fellow by deliberately outwitting him. » 
.. . Part of the cat’s sense of superiority stems from an aristocratic 
disdain for work and the subordination of the self to the repetitive 
daily routine of work which he regards as intolerable. In contrast to 
the ‘square’ the ‘cat’ gets by without working. Instead he keeps 
himself in ‘bread’ by a set of ingenious variations on ‘begging, 
borrowing and stealing’. Each cat has his hustle, and a hustle is any 
non-violent means of making bread which does not require work. 
Concretely the ‘cat’ is a petty thief, pickpocket or pool shark 
or is involved in other illegal activities of the ‘conning’ variety.11 


Horton shows that the hustling orientation is a dominant feature of 
the streetcorner group.!* The street is the central focus of the ‘cat’s’ 
daily life, the scene of the ‘action’. Routine conventional work roles are 
devalued and avoided and ‘hustling’ is the major occupation. Horton 
defines ‘hustling’ as ‘any way of making money outside of the legitimate 
world of work’. It involves ‘conning, stealing, gambling and selling 
dope’. ‘Conning’ is the central art or skill of the hustler. It employs 
the richly developed slang forms and conversational styles of ghetto 
patois ‘to put a bump on a cat’, to ‘run a game on somebody’ (or) to 
‘work on his mind for goods and services’. 

Rainwater has noted the prevalence of related exploitative, mani- 
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pulative and expressive styles of adaptation to the oppressive circum- 
stances of ghetto life in a number of spheres. Faced with discrimination 
and victimization in the wider society lower class blacks are turned in 
on themselves and can only achieve relative forms of advantages by 
preying on one another. 


Lower class people are constrained to live among others who are 
equally marginal in economic terms and in the community that 
grows up in this situation, a premium is placed on the exploitation 
and manipulation of peers. The individual’s daily experience teaches 
him that his peers are dangerous, difficult and out to hurt him in 
petty or significant ways. . . . Lower class styles of life are heavily 
oriented to defence against the many dangers presented by this world. 
Techniques of relating to other people are markedly defensive; indi- 
viduals manipulate and exploit others where possible and at the 
same time try to ward off manipulation and exploitation by others. 
This contributes a pervasive tone of guardedness and mistrustfulness 
to interpersonal relations within the community.18 


Additionally, deprived of the opportunity of conventional achievement 
in the wider society, alternative forms of achievement and identity are 
cultivated. The construction of a valid identity through success at work 
is a remote possibility, so the conventional work routine is rejected and 
ego enhancement is sought through expressive activities before the peer 
group audience. What Hannerz calls the ‘ghetto specific’ male role, 
with its emphasis on dress, conversational ability, ‘cool’, ‘soul’, hustling 
skills and sexual exploits becomes an alternative avenue for the achieve- 
ment of a valid identity.14 


HUSTLING IN A JOB TRAINING PROGRAMME 


Further evidence for the existence of the hustling orientation and of its 
implications for work values and behaviour amongst the ghetto lower 
class was obtained in a field study undertaken by the author in a job 
training programme for unemployed ghetto residents. The programme 
offered basic education, job skill training, supportive services, initial 
placement in a labouring job with promotion to production work and a 
wage of $2.76~-$3.15 per hour in 1970. The complete training period 
was up to six months in length on full wages with normal employment 
thereafter. The trainees were male, most in their late ’teens and early 
twenties, and typically their work histories exhibited intermittent 
periods of unemployment and unskilled and semi-skilled work. They 


__ were recruited to the programme through the State Employment 


Service, referred by community agencies or entered through the em- 
ployment office of the firm to which they had applied for work. 
The exploitative and manipulative inter-personal strategies and 
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hustling orientations of the ghetto were a major feature of the adapta- 
tion of the trainees to the work and training situation and generated 
special problems for the training staff in dealing with them. 

Initially, one might not expect individuals attached to the deviant 
work values of the street to become involved in work and training. But 
the hustler as depicted by Finestone is an ideal type. Some of the more 
successful hustlers, the few individuals celebrated on the streets of the 
ghetto, may be able to approximate the ideal type, become quite 
ostentatiously wealthy and thus not have to resort to the devalued work 
routine. But for each that succeeds there are many that fail, and, while 
the latter may keep their attachment to those ideal values, they have 
to make more routine accommodations to the everyday and workaday 
world. Many have to engage intermittently or more regularly in con- 
ventional routine employment, if only to generate cash. For those in 
this position training programmes offer some attractions. They involve 
a number of weeks of classroom instruction and education prior to full- 
time entry to the work place; they offer possibilities of ‘leisure-time’ on 
the job in terms of conversation and relaxation and financial rewards in 
addition to regular pay cheques, e.g., loans and advances on pay; and 
finally they offer the opportunity of manipulating programme staffs to 
secure departures from the regular work schedule. 

Some street-oriented trainees had had experience of previous man- 
power programmes or had learned of the possibilities of the programmes 
from friends and acquaintances. Counsellors recognized a group of 


trainees whom they called the ‘programme floaters’. One counsellor - 


remarked that: 


Some trainees are programme floaters. They go around from 
programme to programme. They’ve been in the Concentrated 
Employment Programme or the Job Corps before. They come for a 
few easy weeks and easy money. They say ‘Man! three months of 
training; easy money!’ 


Training was preferred by this group to regular unskilled and semi- 
skilled employment. While the programme might be restrictive in 
requiring more or less regular attendance it had fewer disadvantages 
than alternative employments. In the early phases it was clean, pay 
was regular and there were opportunities to ‘shuck and jive’ with 
fellow trainees and avoid heavy unpleasant labour. While not as ‘free’ 
as the street, it was certainly less restrictive than most jobs and free of 
their most disliked disadvantages. In addition it was possible for trainees 
to distance themselves from routine work environment, at least during 
the early weeks of classroom training, by aC manung t in the smart, bright 
clothes styles of the street. 

The vast expansion of manpower programmes directed towards 
ghetto workers has greatly increased the possibility of multiple parti- 
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cipation and the likelihood that unemployed individuals or job changers 
may move into training positions rather than regular jobs. Numerous 
trainees in the plant had prior experience in other programmes. The 


¿è possibilities which the situation made available to street youth is clear 


Y 


in the case of Hogg: 


He was aged 19. Before entering the programme he had been a 
stock supplier for machines in a factory and made $1.79 an hour. 
He had left the job and after a spell of unemployment had been in 
an institutional job training programme before being placed with the 
firm’s programme. He was terminated after three months because of 
excessive absenteeism but kept in touch with the counsellors with 
whom he was on good terms. 

Once shortly after termination he telephoned to see if he could get 
any assistance. He was being evicted from his apartment for failing 
to pay the rent. He said he was out of money and had to hustle himself 
a few dollars on the street. At the time he spoke of going into the 
Army but nothing came of that. He managed to get a job in an 
electronics assembly plant but lost that after a few weeks when he was 
imprisoned to work off a fine on a disorderly conduct charge. At 
last report some nine months after leaving the second programme he 
was in a third one in a steel plant in a neighbouring city. 


Hustler-oriented trainees resorted to many of typical street strategems 


in order to maximize personal advantages whilst in the training context. 
Counsellors soon became aware of this aspect of trainee behaviour. They 
were ‘worked on’ by hustlers for loans, advances, extra cash subsidies 
and the approval for departure from the normal work schedule. 
Numerous ‘stories’ were offered to account for acute financial needs— 
money for bond, or for a coat on sale, or to pay fines. A counsellor 
related one such episode: 


Dawson came into my office and said he had to be off one day the 
following week. He showed the ticket and said that he had to be in 
court for a traffic violation. Then he started telling me he could beat 
the ticket. He was seeing how he could deal with me. Later he came 
back and said he needed an advance of $20 for the ticket even though 
he told me that he could beat it. I said ‘Yeah, O.K.’ Later he came 
back again. He said he needed the money earlier, even though the 
court appearance wasn’t until the following week. He just wanted 
the money for the weekend. That’s another little trick. They come 
in all shapes and sizes. 


The weekend is the peak of the weekly calendar of ghetto social life. 
Demands of various sorts for cash were especially acute just prior to the 
weekend, especially in the middle of the two-week pay period. A second 
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example of the inter-personal bargaining stratagems of the hustler- 
oriented trainees concerns Lloyd: 


When he had joined the programme Lloyd had admitted to the 
counsellors that he had been hustling on the streets for a long time 
but he claimed to be tired of the way of life and wanted to get a job. 

In the second week of the programme he phoned the counsellors, 
claiming he was in jail and needed fifty dollars bond money to be 
released in order to return to work. A check with the police station 
revealed, however, that he had been released the day before, and 
had been charged with a minor disorderly conduct charge and not 
the more serious larcency charge that he had claimed. Counsellors 
refused to find him the money; he failed to reappear at the pro- 
gramme and he was eventually terminated. 


Departures from the strict working schedule, in terms of the legitima- 
tion of late arrivals and absences, were another potential advantage 
which could be realized by trainees through inter-personal posturing 
and manceuvring with the counsellors. Through successful deployment 
of the street skills of persuasion and manipulation they would be able 
to keep the job and its pay and reduce its degree of interference with 
their external or street concerns and involvements. One counsellor 
remarked: 


Some of the trainees are very sharp ‘con’ men, conniving all the 
time. They come to see you and try to get you in a difficult position. 
They spin out a story and they'll be away for three days. I don’t 
believe Tait’s account of his absences. It’s the sort of bizarre situation 
trainees come up with which they feel we should believe because we 
are privy to their private problems. They think if they give us 
detailed stories of their private lives we will believe them. 


One counsellor called this tactic ‘playing personal relations games’. The 
‘accounts’15 of absences and lateness offered tended, as this phrase and 
preceding counsellor’s remarks indicate, to concern personal and domes- 
tic problems—sexual jealousies and fears about girlfriends, step- 
father’s designs on wives, etc. These accounts were probably offered in 
terms of this vocabulary of motives because of the trainees’ perceptions 
of the counsellor’s title and role, but the ploys and stratagems reflect 
the manipulative inter-personal tactics of ghetto street life. 
Counsellors were in a problematic situation in countering the trainees’ 
tactics. Their basic function was to be available to trainees to assist 
them overcome obstacles to regular and punctual attendance and 
adequate work performance. If there were legitimate and special 
reasons why trainees should depart from attendance norms or receive 
special financial assistance, their role was to facilitate this and negotiate 
on the trainees’ behalf with the firm. However, they soon came to 
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know that some trainees were especially adept in persuasive and mani- 
pulative tactics and that unless they took a firm line they would be 
‘taken advantage of’: 


We were too indulgent with the first group. We pampered them. 
That’s what they wanted. . . . This time we said ‘No!’ We’ve taken 
a firmer line. . . . We used to be indulgent about lateness. If they 
had good reasons we used to put down their time of arrival as starting 
time. Now they lose money if they are late. e 


But even when they took a firm line there was still considerable indeter- 
minacy concerning the acceptability of proferred accounts. The validity 
of each particular account could not be checked in all its details. 
Plausible accounts might reflect actual circumstances or ingenious 
contrivance and lead to the legitimated absence for both an individual 
with genuine difficulties and a successful ‘con-man’. Implausible ac- 
counts might likewise be contrived or genuine and lead to job retention 
difficulties for both the manipulative trainee and the individual with 
genuine difficulties. The counsellors had only limited information to 
assess the validity of accounts. In some cases internal or external incon- 
sistencies in accounts, as with Lloyd, discredited the trainee as a ‘con’ 
or ‘hustler’ and made subsequent stratagems less likely to succeed. 
Also, the longer trainees remained in the programme, the more appar- 
ent became the inidviduals who continually resorted to these tactics. 
The considerable indeterminacy of accounts, especially in the early 
stage of training before stable identities were evolved, left considerable 
pay off potentialities for the hustling-oriented trainee. 

It is of considerable interest that, as earlier statements indicate, 
counsellors frequently considered the ‘hustlers’ to be intelligent indi- 
viduals who, if they were not well versed in formal education, were 
‘sharp’ on street knowledge and had channelled their abilities into 
unconventional or illicit channels. One counsellor remarked in the 
course of an interview that: 


Some trainees resent doing manual labour but have 
to face the prospect of doing it because of the level of 
their education. Some of our brightest people have 
college level mentality, but they feel they can get 
ahead further by doing wrong. They try to be slick. 

N.B. You mean on the streets? 

COUNSELLOR Yes, but here as well, they bring the system here as 
well. If we could revert this pattern to the benefit 
of the country or company we might succeed, This 
is very common among the brighter group. 

N.B. If they are bright why don’t they go to school? 

COUNSELLOR They don’t see where it will get them. They think 
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they'll get further by being slick. School didn’t 
appeal to them they already knew it, they were 
bored, so they quit school. They want money, fancy 
clothes and cars. 


This view corresponds closely with Michael Lewis’ observations. He 
notes this set of persuasive and manipulative interpersonal skills among 
lower class ghetto youth and observes that they are frequently exercised 
by intelligent and able individuals. They have the talents, he argues, 
which in other social circles would enable them to become successful 
stockbrokers. He stresses the planning and rationality involved in 
‘fencing’ stolen goods, the lack of intellectual demands in many manual 
jobs and the hustlers’ rejection of routine manual employment: 


Maybe a successful numbers banker would make an equally good 


stockbroker. He certainly has the same normative commitments as . 


the stockbroker and in spite of his limited formal education his 
success attests to his cerebral acuity. Perhaps this hustler would 
become a stockbroker, he certainly would refuse to become a lathe 
operator.16 


CONCLUSION: WORK, CULTURE AND OPPORTUNITY 


The most acceptable formulations of the relationship between culture 
and situational incentives in the black lower class are those proposed 


by Rainwater and Hannerz.!7 These writers recognize the existence of ” 


a distinctive ghetto sub-culture and emphasize that it is not a totally 
isolated system but rather exists in co-existence and tension alongside 
a conventional culture whose influence extends into the ghetto. Indi- 
vidual actors are exposed to both systems, can become committed more 
or less to one at any one time or switch between them as their careers 
develop. These authors give little explicit attention to work itself in the 
ghetto sub-culture but the more developed analysis of the issue offered 
in this paper fits in closely with their analysis of other elements of the 
sub-culture. In line with this model it can be proposed that in the work 
sphere the individual actor is confronted with two competing orienta- 
tions to the world of work—the conventional norms of mainstream 
society and the deviant values of the street sub-culture. Individuals 
can become committed to either or switch from one to the other as 
alternative reward potentialities emerge. Rainwater speculates that 
deviant work orientations may be largely a feature of youth, due to the 
influence of street sub-culture and subject to erosion as conventional 
adult, marital and familial role commitments develop.!8 Alternatively, 
deviant orientations may be reinforced for those individuals who be- 
come more fully enmeshed in the sub-culture of the street.19 

Deviant work orientations are integral facets of a ghetto sub-culture 
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which has emerged as an adaptive response to centuries of victimization, 
discrimination and relative powerlessness. These cultural orientations, 
and the ‘hustling’ strategy in particular, are persistent and ingrained 

„features of the lower class ghetto life style. They are unlikely to disap- 
pear rapidly and may well persist in situations where they are ostensibly 
less appropriate. Thus the hustling orientation may be extended into 
work and training programme contexts and pose an additional problem 
for the managers of such programmes. The exploitative and manipu- 
lative interpersonal tactics of the hustler-oriented trainee may possibly 
even be further stimulated and encouraged by the financial, scheduling 
and other incentives of the training environments, which may make 
training more attractive than routine work roles. Training programmes 

“ aiming to provide a bridge to the conventional world of work may in 
practice provide marginal employments more congruent with, and 

supportive of, street culture. Training slots, that is, may provide occa- 
sional resorts for the street-oriented ‘hustler’, temporarily in need of 
funds, and widen the range of income sources available to the ‘irregular 
economy’ of the street. Conversely, training may result in exposure 
to more conventional work opportunities and rewards and hence 
strengthen commitment to more conventional work roles. 

Training and work settings thus constitute another arena where 
lower class ghetto workers will be exposed to the competing values of 
the street and mainstream society. Peer pressures are a powerful set of 
influences in inducing conformity to deviant work values, as is clearly 

“ evident in the remarks of one counsellor: 


i 


The work problems of lateness, absenteeism and leaving work 
result from the process of transition from street to work life. The 
street life keeps you up late at night so that you are late in the 
morning. You may want to work (why else did you come to the 
programme?) but you value your street friendships. To adopt a 
regular pattern you have to break with this environment. Your 
friends laugh at you for going to work, that’s hell, they think you're 
trying to be better than them! You have to have a strong character 
to resist this pressure. If all your friends and families went to work 
they would help you adopt a regular schedule. 


y 


Verbal facility and persuasive skills and their successful deployment in 
the achievement of loans, advances and legitimation for absence are 
valued attributes and achievements and the source of personal prestige 
amongst the peer group in the work and street context. 
The resort to ghetto roles, tactics and values in the training context 
is not, however, simply due to the influence of cultural orientations 
f and peer pressures. These strategies can also be interpreted as realistic 
adaptations to the conditions and opportunities available in most 
training and employment programmes. As has been noted in detail 
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elsewhere, training programmes do not offer fundamental changes in 
situational incentives.29 Many programmes have been criticized for 
offering only low paid, unskilled and heavy manual jobs. Trainees have 


been confronted with the evident opposition and antagonism of in+« 


cumbent white workers; the stigma of being labelled ‘hard core’, 
‘addicts’, ‘work-shirkers’, ‘welfare bums’, etc.; and have been frustrated 
from progressing to more worthwhile and rewarding employment. The 
incentives for conventional work behaviour and values have not, in 


short, been fundamentally transformed and the short-term strategy of 


maximizing immediate inter-personal advantage would seem to be a 
rational response. The erosion of deviant work orientations will require 
much more fundamental changes in the availability of income, power | 
and status opportunities for the lower class ghetto worker. The rewards ” 
of conventional work behaviour and values must be greatly increased 


before there can be a large scale switching of actors from a commit-: 


ment to the deviant norms of the street. 
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Urbanization as a source of political disaffection 
—the Jamaican experience 


I. INTRODUQTION ' ‘ 


Various studies of Latin American politics have attempted to establish . 
a relationship between urbanization as a process of social change and” 
political and social disaffection. This paper attempts to re-examine the 
thesis regarding the disruptive effect of rapid urbanization on support 
for political authority in the context of recent Jamaican experience. 

A number of studies! of a macro level and aggregate data character 
have suggested a positive link between rapid and extensive urbanization 
and political and social disorder. Recently, however, these findings have 
been challenged by survey research? and anthropological studies? of 
Latin American societies. The central theme of this body of analysis 
has been the adaptation and integration of ‘marginal’ rural-to-urban „ 
migrants within large metropolitan and increasingly ghettoized urban 
centres containing huge areas of impoverished squatter settlements. 

Nelson, Cornelius and Lewis have all presented data which repu- 
diate the view of the rural to urban squatter settler as a maladjusted, 
socially frustrated, anomic, rootless and culturally displaced militant. 
These migrants, they argue, form an integral part of the urban social 
structure who are no less integrated into the urban social and political > 
environment than are the urban born city population. Some of the 
analysis advanced to account for this level of adjustment to the urban 7 
environment includes the migrants’ easy cooptation into urban patron- 
client politics; their low levels of material and social expectations; and 
the preservation of their strong integrative social institutions such as 
the extended family and religious activity. Additional arguments refer 
to a migration pattern that filters migrants through a series of less 
urbanized to more urbanized communities thereby reducing the culture 
shock of transition from rural to urban areas; the sheer size of the rural 
movement into the urban areas which represents a ruralization of the 
urban environment; and the migrants’ general apolitical orientation 
based on a prior and total concern with individual and day to day 
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material and social survival which insulates them from radical and 
protest movements. 

In spite of the apparently conclusive nature of these latter findings 
they represent neither a final nor a definitive resolution of the contro- 
versy. First of all, these studies have surveyed a limited number of 
societies from which generalization may be hazardous. Secondly, the 
findings and analysis are not adequately addressed to comprehending 
evidence in several societies of the more advanced levels of militancy, 
disaffection, apathy and alienation that exist in urban as distinct from 
rural communities. There is a growing body of cross-national data4 
indicating quite clearly the distinctly higher levels of alienation, dissent 
and apathy existing in urban as against rural communities. Finally, 
the focus on the so-called marginal rural-to-urban squatter settler living 
in conditions of abject poverty has entirely ignored the phenomenon of 
the urban born city dweller functioning in an environment of increasing 
unemployment, underemployment, income maldistribution, limited 
access to social and public services together with growing wealth, 
affluence and consumerism at the middle and upper levels of the social 
hierarchy. To the extent that massive rural to urban migration such 
as has taken place in Latin America will increase exponentially over one 
or two generations the size and consequently the political influence of 
urban born city dwellers in a context of rising social expectations and 
growing maldistribution of wealth, the focus on the transitional cate- 
gory of squatter-settlers is entirely misplaced. 

Like the countries that make up the surrounding Latin American 
region, Jamaica has experienced massive and intense patterns of rural 
and urban migration in the post-World War II period. This pattern of 
migration which has dramatically increased the population in the 
capital city of Kingston® has been the subject of detailed demographic 
analysis.® Its political implications, however, have only recently been 
identified in a series of studies focusing? on party politics and political 
attitudes. 

Between 1943 and 1970 the population of the urban metropolitan 
area of Kingston and St Andrew grew by approximately 136 per cent 
from slightly over 200,000 to 506,200. In the decade between 1960 and 
1970 alone this population increased by as much as 34 per cent. As a 
consequence of this rapid rural to urban migration into the capital city, 
in 1960 approximately 43 per cent of this city’s population consisted of 
people born in other parishes. 

Earlier analysis® of political behaviour in Jamaica has established 
the existence of a significantly higher level of non-voting within this 
urban metropolitan population as compared to that in the other 
parishes, as well as higher levels of racial militancy and radical policy 
orientations. Such gross comparisons between rural and urban resi- 
dents, however, may be misleading in that no distinctions were made 
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between urban born and urban migrants. To the extent that the selec- 
tive process of rural to urban migration tends to remove from the 
population of rural residents the more discontented, frustrated, expect- 
ant and restless rural social strata such comparisons may exaggerate 
rural-urban differences in political orientations. In addition, manifest 
evidence® of urban political and social violence, political apathy, and 
alienation in the post-World War II period leave untouched an identi- 
fication of the impact of urbanization as a process of social change on 
these patterns of social and political disaffection. The main objective of 
this paper is therefore to establish the link between urbanization and 
political disaffection in Jamaica in the post-World War II period to 
the extent that is possible through survey data. 


2. GONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


In order to fully explore certain hypotheses relating urbanization to 
political disaffection a necessary preliminary step is to place the analysis 
within the framework of certain critical underlying causal factors. Such 
a framework is important in suggesting the precise links between the 
urban process of social change and the economic and socio-economic 
factors which indirectly affect political behaviour through the medium 
of urbanization. It is also critical in identifying some of the more quali- 
tative features of the process of urbanization which are obscured by 
purely descriptive demographic data. 

The two major factors which influence the level of mass political 
disaffection in Jamaica and are in turn reflected in the process of 
urbanization are the gap between social aspirations!9 and material 
dispossession and the polarization of the upper or middle and the lower 
social and occupational strata. The demonstration effect of urban middle 
class affluence and consumerism; the proletarianization!! of urban 
labour and the consequent impact of urban based trade unions which 
simultaneously raise working class social demands, class consciousness, 
and their bargaining power; the effect of the urban oriented communi- 
cations media and greater urban access to educational facilities and 
opportunities which raise social expectations;12 the location of the 
urban poor within a less homogeneous and more class stratified social 
environment; all tend to raise the level of subjective social and material 
dispossession among urban lower strata above that of the rural poor. 
This is so in spite of the fact that rural poverty is more intense and per- 
vasive than urban poverty.18 In this connection, there is a large body 
of cross-national research14 confirming the positive relationship between 
this phenomenon of relative deprivation and political disaffection. The 
existence of greater urban as against rural levels of relative deprivation15 
should therefore produce higher levels of political disaffection among 
the urban poor. 
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In some societies such as Jamaica, urban residential and social 
patterns tend to increase the isolation of the urban poor from the upper 
and middle strata both physically and in terms of social distance. 
While rural peasant communities have rigid stratification patterns 
based on land owning, income and occupational status factors, the 
numerically small middle and upper strata develop close role relation- 
ships to the rural poor through patron-client ties, community leadership 
and paternalist control of organizational and interest group activities. 
In addition, the small size of the middle and upper strata stimulates 
a high level of interaction in the social and political spheres between 
these elites and mid-elites and the rural poor. Similarly, the social 
deference accorded these strata minimizes the tensions, antagonisms 
and class conflicts that occur in inter-class contacts and further 
encourages cross-class interaction. 

In contrast, urban social patterns in Jamaica produce more com- 
petitive and less deferential inter-class relationships, much sharper 
residential class separation and segregation and a greater tendency 
towards inter-class isolation. The greater size and affluence of the 
urban middle and upper strata encourages more exclusive intra-class 
organizations and interactions and physically segregates the urban com- 
munity into distinct class homogeneous residential districts and areas. 
Although the mass political party and trade union!® emerge as patron— 
client organizations binding the urban poor and working class to 
paternalist urban middle strata leadership, they function in a more 
hostile environment. Highly mobile urban residents, with loose and 
tenuous community attachments, and living in a more impersonal, 
disorganized, overcrowded, atomized and socially alienating environ- 
ment lack the tightly knit, face to face, small community pattern which 
entrenches both patron-client and middle strata leadership and domi- 
nance patterns in rural communities. Large sections of the urban poor 
and lower class therefore represent an amorphous and atomized mass 
society pattern of social formation that exists outside of the domain of 
patron—client, and middle stratum leadership influences. This increases 
spontaneous class antagonism, political apathy, withdrawal, alienation 
and disaffection and reduces the degree of control of lower strata 
behaviour by upper and middle strata social and political leadership. 

Urban social patterns reflect the underlying economic forces that 
give them birth. In the Jamaican case these include the proletarianiza- 
tion of labour in the gradual transition from predominantly own 
account activities to wage sources of income; the secular decline of 
traditional peasant and plantation agricultural!” production and em- 
ployment; the rapid growth of manufacturing and service sectors of 
production; and spiralling absolute levels of unemployment}® and 
underemployment based on the limited labour-absorptive capacity of 
the growing urban economy. The latter is of course the most funda- 
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mental factor shaping the qualitative features of the urbanization 
process, Unlike the transition from feudalism to industrial capitalism 
in Western Europe in which rural labour was integrated through the 
process of proletarianization into an expanding urban industrial 
economy, the urban experience in Jamaica is qualitatively different. 
High urban unemployment and under-employment means both the 
intensification of urban levels of relative deprivation and the significant 
growth of an urban lumpenproletariat. As is the case with the black 
ghettoes of the U.S.A. the demand for labour falls far short of the 
supply and a lumpenproletariat emerges out of the hard-core urban- 
born unemployed. The lumpenproletariat constitutes a critical source 
of crime, violence, militancy and alienation and grows in numbers and 
influence within the ghettoized urban poor communities. 

The concept of political disaffection implies the existence of negative 
orientations towards political authority and those who exercise it. 
These negative orientations embrace feelings of powerlessness, with- 
drawal, hostility and distrust with respect to political authority, insti- 
tutions and authority figures. Implicit in the concern for locating and 
explaining the attitudes that comprise political disaffection is the 
assumption that these attitudes have important behavioural conse- 
quences. They provide a basis on which anomic, protest, rebellious 
and anti-system activity and collective action can be mobilized by 
appropriate movements, organizations and even spontaneous reactions 
to authoritative decisions. Political disaffection, therefore, weakens sup- 
port for a political system and creates the potential for militant opposi- 
tion activities. 

Obviously, political authority and the concrete institutional network 
which sustains it is not necessarily perceived as an undifferentiated 
whole by the mass public. It is therefore necessary to disaggregate the 
dimensions and institutional sectors of the overall system of political 
authority. These dimensions include among other aspects the system of 
public decision making, the bureaucracy, law enforcement and adjudi- 
cation agencies, and partisan and electoral politics. 

In the context of high levels of urban petty and organized crime such 
as exists in Kingston, the activities and presence of the police assumes 
great salience in the day to day lives of the urban poor and working class 
as a coercive agent of the state. Similarly, urban criminality brings very 
sharply into relief the role of the Judiciary and Courts as an instrument 
of law enforcement which impinges on the lives of a large section of the 
urban population. For the working class and respectable lower class 
who are the main victims of violent petty crime, law and order is both 
a central political issue and an important test of the authoritative 
functions of the state machine. Of equal importance is the growing sense 
of anti-police hostility among very vocal unemployed and employed 
urban youth based on reactions to excessive police violence and reported 
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cases of extreme brutality. For this stratum of the urban population 
police brutality as in the U.S.A. symbolizes and reflects the oppressive 
nature of the state. 

The centrality and salience of the Jamaican bureaucracy is self- 
evident particularly as a consequence of the expanding role of govern- 
ment as a source of employment and the growth of welfare and social 
services in the post-World War II period. The fact that the centralized 
bureaucracy preceded mass politics and modern populist political 
parties and was historically identified with the British Colonial order 
raises a number of problems with respect to its legitimacy in the percep- 
tions of the urban masses. On the contrary, residues of colonialist think- 
ing may persist within sections of the mass public and generate a ques- 
tioning of the subordination of the bureaucracy to party political bosses. 

Party politics clearly provides the main links between the mass 
public and the state machine and is the primary source of legitimizing 
the latter. The strength of these ties are crucial to maintaining a 
minimal level of necessary support for the viable functioning of the 
system of political authority. 

Liberal-democratic regime are designed through a network of 
representative institutions to minimize the sense of mass powerlessness, 
withdrawal and alienation ots-d-vis the exercise of political authority. 
The degree to which the masses feel a vicarious or more direct sense of 
efficacy and influence in public decision making enhances the consoli- 
dation of support for political authority. 

In summary, the central theme in this analysis is that urbanization 
as a process of social change increases disaffection towards these five 
aspects and dimensions of political authority. This effect flows from 
the tendency of growing urbanization generally to increase the level of 
relative deprivation, the ‘lumpenproletarianization’ of labour, and the 
isolation of the lower strata from middle and upper strata domination, 
influence and leadership. The flow of relationships are as shown in 
Figure 1. The data analysis that follows is designed to test the hypo- 
thesis that links urbanization with political disaffection. Implicit in the 


FIGURE I 


Relative 
deprivation 


% ecision-making, 
is party politics, 
Urbanization (Proletarianization fae bureaucracy, 
and lumpenproletarianization of yO police and 
labour) N Cass judiciary 
polarization 


foregoing, however, is the notion that the absolute level of mass dis- 
affection will vary considerably between the respective spheres of 
political authority although the quantitative effect of urbanization will 
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be uniform. Similarly, it is proposed that the urban born and long 
term urban dwellers rather than dislocated and marginal rural to urban 
dweller reflect at the micro level the macro effects of urbanization on 
political disaffection. 


3. RESEARCH DESIGN 


In order to examine these propositions a secondary analysis was done 
on data drawn from a sample survey of urban political and social 
attitudes, conducted by the author in 1971. The original sample con- 
sisted of 605 respondents selected by a stratified and random sample 
selection procedure to represent 430 relatively class homogenous polling 
divisions in urban Kingston and St Andrew. A subset of this sample 
including respondents falling into the main occupational strata of lower 
middle class, blue collar and lower class! were used for the analysis. 
This subset of the sample consisted of the following respondents which 
excluded housewives and retired persons: 


Lower middle class or white collar 142 

Working class, or blue collar or skilled 
labour 198 
Lower class or unskilled labour gi 
431 


In order to test the aforementioned propositions it was necessary to 
stratify the respondents into the three occupational categories as the 
occupational variableis likely to affect political disaffection. Occupational 
stratification®° is a summary variable which reflects among other 
. things diverse levels of material dispossession and relative deprivation. 
It is consequently necessary to control for this factor in attempting to 
establish an independent positive relationship between urbanization 
and political disaffection. 

The measurement of urban exposure among these respondents can 
be operationalized in terms of two related criteria. These are, firstly, 
length of urban residence as a proportion of age, and secondly, the 
period in the life cycle at which urban exposure occurs. Since both 
factors are closely correlated because the earlier the urban exposure 
in the individual’s life cycle the greater will tend to be the proportion 
of age reflected in urban residence, both were combined in a single 
measurement. This classification distinguished between three main 
categories of urban born, pre-adult urban migrants, and adult urban 
migrants within each of the occupational strata. The assumption is that 
persons exposed to the urban environment in the pre-adult period?! of 
the life cycle will tend to have had a more intensive and effective 
resocialization experience into urban behavioural and attitudinal norms 
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than persons exposed to the urban environment in the adult phase of 
the life cycle. 

Although there are uniform and significant age differences between 
the respondents falling in these three categories within the occupational 
strata as shown in Table I, no strong positive relationship was found 


TABLE 1 Age and urbanization 





% Below 40 yrs 
Lower Middle 
Lower class Working class class 

1. Urban born (born in 

urban Kingston and St 

Andrew) 66 67 75 
2. Pre-adult migrants 

(migrated to Kingston) 

before 21 years old) 53 56 52 
3. Adult migrants (migra- 

ting to Kingston after 

aist birthday) 39 32 50 





between age and political disaffection. Thus, the age differences be- 

tween the three categories of urban dwellers representing differential 

urban socialization will therefore not render any findings spurious. 
It will also be observed from Table II that there is a consistently 


TABLE 11 Unemployment and urbanization 











Lower Middle 
Lower class Working class class 
% % % 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
1. Urban born 50 24 6 
2. Pre-adult migrants 53 24 6 
3. Adult migrants 26 18 6 





lower level of unemployment among the migrants who are exposed to 
the urban milieu in the adult stage of the life cycle. Given the suggested 
relationship between unemployment and political disaffection it will 
clearly be necessary to control for employment in identifying the 
independent effects due to urbanization. 


4. HYPOTHESIS AND FINDINGS 


The main hypothesis to be explored is that urbanization increases poli- 
tical disaffection. This means that urban born respondents should reveal 
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the highest level of political disaffection after controlling for occupa- 
tional strata and that migrants with pre-adult urban exposure will show 
higher levels of political disaffection than migrants with adult urban 
exposure. An extension of this hypothesis is that although differential 
levels of employment between urban born, pre-adult migrants and 
adult migrants account for some of the varying levels of political dis- 
affection, merely relative exposure to the urban environment (inde- 
pendent of unemployment) will have an effect on the magnitude of 
political disaffection between these three categories of urban residents. 
This means that the main hypothesis should hold even after controlling 
for the effect of unemployment. 

Table III reveals that there are uniform and significantly large 
differences in the magnitude of political disaffection?* between the three 


TABLE mt Occupational strata and political disaffection 











% % % % % 
hostils hostils hostile expressing expressing 
to to to powerlessness negative 
polics bureaucracy courts re running of efficacy re 
country voting 
Lower middle 
class (142) 25 35 44 42 8 
Working class (198) 29 38 5I 47 2I 
Lower class (91) 49 48 60 61 34 








occupational strata. The lower middle class and objectively least dis- 
possessed stratum show the lowest level of disaffection as expected. The 
most objectively dispossessed or lower class express the highest level of 
disaffection while the working class is closer to the lower middle class 
in these orientations. Significantly, these generalizations hold for all 
five measures of disaffection. 

The magnitude of political disaffection varies considerably between 
the spheres of political authority. The level of urban mass disaffection 
is lowest in the area of orientations towards voting and the sense of 
efficacy derived from participation in the electoral process, This con- 
firms the view that electoral politics provides a critical source of con- 
tinuing support for the political system. There is appreciably more 
disaffection towards the state institutions of law enforcement and 
bureaucratic administration but the highest level of disaffection is to 
be found in the areas of low credibility in the fair administration of 
justice and a general sense of powerlessness is how the state is adminis- 
tered. Both of the latter represent important areas of mass distrust of the 
decision making apparatus of the state. 

In the case of mass attitudes towards the police, the courts and the 
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bureaucracy, the central themes in the expressions of disaffection reflect 
perceptions of injustice, class bias, corruption and political interference. 
With respect to the police, the attitudes of disaffection vary between 


- the occupational strata. The negative lower class responses divide evenly 


between perceptions of class discrimination and oppression on the one 
hand, and excessive brutality and violence on the other. The dominant 
response among the working class expressions of disaffection is in the 
areas of police brutality, while among the lower middle class responses 
these orientations express perceptions of corruption, inefficiency as well 
as excessive violence. Lower and working class disaffection towards the 
courts are similar to the orientations towards the police in emphasizing 
class discrimination and a diffuse sense of injustice and the lower 
middle class perceptions are quite similar. While the lower class dis- 
enchantment with the bureaucracy emphasizes mainly class bias and 
discourtesy, the working and lower middle class disaffection focuses 
mainly on inefficiency, political interference as well as on discourteous 
treatment of the public as a whole. 

The magnitude of disaffection between the categories of urban born, 
pre-adult migrants and adult migrants within the three occupational 
strata was found to be generally consistent with the main hypothesis. 
The results shown in Table IV reveal that within two of the three 

t 


TABLE Iv Urbanization and political disaffection 








% % % % % 
hostile hostile hostile expressing expressing 
to to to powerlessness negative 


police bureaucracy courts re running efficacy re 
of country voting 








(A) LOWER CLASS 


Urban born (40) 62 48 69 78 37 
Pre-adult 

migrants (36) 59 33 64 58 33 
Adult migrants (25) 18 19 40 43 gI 
(B) WORKING CLA88 
Urban born (80) 39 4I 62 52 34 
Pre-adult : 

migrants (80) 24 32 44 44 13 
Adult migrants (38) 19 25 35 39 12 
(c) LOWER MIDDLE GLASB 
Urban born (84) 25 35 42 40 8 
Pre-adult 

migrants (42) 24 36 43 50 9 
Adult migrants (16) 26 35 4I 50 7 





ae 
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strata, the level of disaffection in all five areas of political orientations 
increases uniformly from adult migrants, to pre-adult migrants to urban 
born residents. This finding holds for both the lower and working 
occupational strata but not for the lower middle class. In all cases in 
the working and lower occupational strata levels of political disaffection 
are highest among the urban born and lowest among the adult migrants 
while pre-adult migrants fall uniformly between these two categories 
of urban residents. 

In the case of the lower middle class no significant differences were 
found between the two categories of migrants and urban born residents. 
This suggests that whatever independent effect on political disaffection 
is due to socialization forces inherent in the urbanization process, this 
effect is class specific. Clearly the urban environment is not homo- 
geneous given the sharp differences in material levels of living, social 
opportunities, life styles, power and influence between the more dis- 
possessed manual and more privileged non-manual strata. As a con- 
sequence the more alienating influences that derive from exposure to 
the urban as against the rural milieu are limited to working class and 
lower urban community, residential and occupational influences. 

An attempt was made to separate the effect of unemployment from 
that of urban exposure per se given the fact that urban born and pre- 
adult migrants tended to be subject to higher levels of unemployment 
in both the working and lower classes. It will be observed from Table V 


TABLE V Unemployment and political disaffection 








% expressing powerlessness % hostile to 
re running of the country police 
(A) LOWER CLASS 
Employed 54 25 
Unemployed 70 66 
(B) WORKING GLASS 
Employed 40 23 
Unemployed 65 44 





that consistent with the relative deprivation thesis the unemployed 
within each strata show a higher level of political disaffection. A more 
rigorous test of the central hypothesis requires that this relationship be 
controlled to determine whether differences in urban exposure have an 
independent effect on political disaffection. 

The effect of unemployment was controlled by estimating the level of 
political disaffection with each of the urban born, pre-adult migrant 
and adult migrant categories for both the working and lower classes 
based on the proportion of disaffected employed and unemployed within 
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each occupational stratum. This estimated or predicted level of political 
disaffection was compared with the actual level of disaffection within 
the three categories of urban born, pre-adult migrants, and adult 
“migrants for the lower and working class strata and the differences 
were interpreted as reflecting the independent effect of differential 
levels of socialization into the urban milieu. The predicted result is that 
urban born residents in both strata should show higher levels of dis- 
affection over and above that predicted by the level of unemployment 
in each category, while adult migrants should show appreciably less 
political disaffection below that predicted by unemployment levels. The 
differential between predicted and actual levels of disaffection within 
~ the pre-adult migrants should fall somewhere between these two 
extremes. 

The test was applied to two areas of political disaffection which 
showed fairly high levels of negative orientations among the lower and 
working classes. These included attitudes to the police and a sense of 
powerlessness with respect to the administering of the affairs of the 
country. The results shown in Table VI confirm the hypothesis. In all 


zx 
TABLE VI Urbanization and political disaffection controlling for unemployment 











Yo expressing % hostile to 
powerlessness police 
re running of 
country 
Pre- % Pre- % 
dicted Actual Diff. dicted Actual Diff. 
% % % % 
LOWER OLA88 
. Urban born 62 78 (16) 50 62 (12) 
Pre-adult migrants 6 58 (—3) 50 59 (9) 
Adult migrants 57 43 (—14) 36 18 (~—18) 
WORKING OLA83 
Urban born 47 52 (5) 28 39 (11) 
Pre-adult migrants 47 44 (=3) 28 24 (~4) 
Adult migrants 50 39 (—-1) 25 19 (-6) 


cases in both occupational strata, urban born residents reveal a level of 
disaffection over and above that predicted by unemployment while 
adult migrants express a level of disaffection below that predicted by 
z unemployment. In three out of the four examples shown in the two 
occupational strata, the pre-adult migrants reflect a level of disaffection 
close to that predicted by unemployment and in all cases the differences 
fall between the two poles representing urban born and adult 
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migrants. These findings confirm the independent positive effect o 
urbanization on the development of disaffection within the lower and 
working classes after controlling for both class and unemployment 
which are major sources of intensifying relative deprivation. 

The data analysed are, however, entirely exploratory as they do not 
lend themselves to a full and detailed assessment of the operative 
factors within the urban milieu which generate political disaffection. 
There is no evidence indicating whether the causes are to be found in 
the differential responses of long term urban dweller to similar socializa- 
tion experiences or whether the factors responsible are qualitative 
differences in the micro environment of migrants as against long term 
urban dwellers. The findings do, however, challenge other recent survey 
studies that deny the negative impact of urbanization on political dis- 
affection and raise a number of practical issues about political change 
in Jamaica. It would seem from these data that escalating urbanization 
which exponentially increases the absolute size of urban born dwellers 
will increase political disaffection and weaken support for a political 
system which has since independence failed to deal effectively with the 
fundamental problems of unemployment, income maldistribution, 
housing shortage and a high cost of living. 


5. CONCLUSION 


The data analysed in this study provide partial support for the thesis 
that rapid urbanization in the context of a neo-colonial economy 
experiencing spiralling unemployment®? and proletarianization of the 
labour force tends to increase the level of political disaffection. The 
data suggest that to the extent that urbanization lowers political sup- 
port it is the urban born dweller rather than the so-called marginal 
rural to urban migrant who is the principal agent of political disaffec- 
tion. The finding indicates clearly that in the Jamaican case the urban 
born lower and working class will be the least reliable sources of support 
for the political system. 

The limited data examined in this study have to be seen against the 
background of earlier analysis (Stone 7) which has shown sharp dif- 
ferences in urban as against rural political attitudes and behaviour in 
Jamaica. It is also predicated on the challengeable assumption that 
rural to urban migrants represent the most disaffected stratum of the 
rural born and rural socialized sector of the Jamaican population. 

The findings clearly point to the need for a more careful and com- 
prehensive isolation of the agents of socialization which increase political 
disaffection in the urban working class and lower class milieu over and 
above that in the rural milieu. The strength of the findings lie in the 
demonstrated independent effect of relative urban exposure and sociali- 
zation on political disaffection after controlling for both unemployment 
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and class effects. These two latter factors are clearly major agents 
stimulating relative deprivation out of which political disaffection tends 
to develop. The additional independent effect of a diffuse and alienating 
urban process of orienting disaffected political attitudes is pregnant 
with major implications for the future demographic pattern of Jamaica 
and strategies of social engineering that may seek to arrest the thrust 
towards over-urbanization in this Caribbean territory. Of major sig- 
nificance in this regard is the identification of the urban born lower 
class which includes the main body of the lumpenproletariat as the 
principal stratum prone to political disaffection. A significant relative 
growth of this stratum in comparison with the more adjusted and 


, integrated working class is fraught with serious consequences for the 


x 


continued viability of the present political order in this Caribbean 
territory. 

The general direction of these findings is at variance with the main 
body of research on cityward migrant populations in the surrounding 
Latin American region. In an excellent summary of this material, 
Wayne Cornelius?’ points out that contrary to Chicago-school propo- 
sitions on the alienating, disruptive, anomic, and rebellious potential of 
rapid urbanization, these findings ‘provide evidence suggesting that 
urban migration in Latin America does not necessarily result in severe 
frustration of expectations for socio-economic improvement or wide- 
spread personal and social disorganization’. 

The behavioural evidence in urban Jamaica points in a different 
direction. As a consequence of both greater levels of cynicism and 
alienation, voter participation in the urban capital of Jamaica is slightly 
less than 50 per cent in comparison to a modal 66 per cent to 80 per 
cent turnout in rural parishes in Parliamentary elections. Over the past 
decade, ghetto areas in the capital have provided strong support for 
militant anti-white racial movements*4 which have both challenged and 


. questioned the existing social structure and initiated anomic collective 


action.*5 Further, these ghetto areas have given birth to pervasive gun 
crime and street gangs which have terrorized the society (both respect- 
able poor and rich), have assassinated, robbed and raped rich and poor 
citizens at will, and have generated a mood of hysteria and crisis that 
threatens both business activity and the island’s tourist industry. 

Successive Jamaican governments have failed to contain these ten- 
dencies in spite of massive increases in police weaponry, militaristic 
joint police and army manœuvres against gun criminals and an esca- 
lation of punitive measures including a special gun court and punish- 
ment by indefinite detention for illegal possession of fire-arms. The 
result is that there is increasing popular demand for neo-fascist solutions 
at the expense of civil rights. It is therefore in the light of these be- 
havioural phenomena that one has to view the attitudinal data pre- 
sented in this paper. 
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The question that immediately arises is that of the reasons that 
account for the higher level of social and political integration among 
urban dwellers in the Latin American experience in comparison to that 
of Jamaica. A number of related factors may provide the explanatione 
First of all, Jamaica’s social history®* derives from a slave-plantation 
background, the social structure of which differs in important qualita- 
tive respects from that of the Latin American feudal-hacienda variant. 
The fuedal-hacienda social structure is organized around an entrenched 
patron—client tradition which carries over into urban slumsand squatter 
settlements within which political party machines and urban ‘caci- 
quismos’2’ take over the role of the traditional rural landowning patron. 


The peasantry within the feudal-hacienda variant is also more sub- , 


sistence than market oriented and therefore has very modest expecta- 
tions and aspirations for upward social mobility. Rural labour in the 
slave-plantation variant is more relatively proletarianized as well as 
characterized by a larger proportion of landowning small settlers 
involved in an antagonistic®® relation to estate owners as against the 
mutual obligations and dependency of the feudal-hacienda class pattern. 
The result is that the peasantry in the slave-plantation variant is likely 
to be more competitive and class antagonistic vis-à-vis the more affluent * 
strata, and more expectant of and aspiring to upward social mobility 
because of their greater integration into the economic market for labour, 
capital and consumer goods. Since urban dwellers have recently 
emerged from rural peasant origins these qualitative differences in rural 
social structure are likely to affect differences in the integration of 
urban communities. Finally, racial antagonism is more sharply polar- 
ized in the slave-plantation variant as against the feudal-hacienda social 
structure and this provides, as in the U.S. case, additional fuel for the 
alienation and rebelliousness of the urban poor which integrates class 
and racial antagonism.2° In this respect the pattern of urban malin- 


tegration in Jamaica more closely parallels the U.S. ghetto experience - 


than that of Latin America generally. 

While these considerations and propositions are entirely speculative 
and tentative, they suggest the need for more systematic cross-national 
comparative work on the political sociology of urbanization which can 
more satisfactorily relate micro-level survey and anthropological studies 
to macro-level social structural, institutional, and historical differences 
between types of societies. 
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Survival in a marginal role: the professional 
identity of the physical education teacher 


INTRODUCTION: MARGINALITY 
v 


Any organization is a mass of integrated roles with constant demands 
and adaptations.1 Role behaviour arises from these organizational 
demands and idiosyncratic needs, the person balancing advantages and 
disadvantages in given situations, making adaptation to both person- 
ality needs and organizational ‘press’. 

Thus, Getzels and Guba have described role behaviour as the out- 

_, come of interplay between ideographic and nomothetic dimensions in 
an institutional setting?; and, in his analysis of organizations, Levinson 
took a similar position and suggested the concept of ‘personal role- 
definition’ as a link between personality and social structure.? As 
Parsons has pointed out, there is an element of ‘looseness’ between 
personality and role performance.4 This element may be crucial 
within marginal roles in organizations. 

What are marginal roles? Stonequist has utilized the term ‘margin- 
ality’ to define roles in an organizational setting which are peripheral to 
the main functionings of the institution. Such individuals can be 
alienated.5 They may work very hard but lose direction because their 

. Toles are not clearly defined and they are subject to role strain. Where 
there is no clear system of rules which adequately defines the actor’s 
behaviour in the system, and where his role is not central to the goals 
and function of the organization—a marginal role—then he can be 
subject to type-casting and role pressures. Wilson has discussed con- 
flict which arises: 


from circumstances in which the role is inadequately supported by 
the institutional framework in which it is performed.’ 


This is consistent with the idea of marginality. Resolution and reduction 
of role strain in marginal social roles by coming to terms with organiza- 
tional values or other coping mechanisms—such as psychological 
ë resilience or ignoring conflicting expectations—have been suggested 
by Goldberg and Wardwell.8 Morris has also observed that the primary 
* Leo B. Hendry m.sc. M.ED. Lecturer in Education, University of Aberdeen 
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mode of adaptation is one of compliance to role demands and such a 

conception of role theory would account for the change in role enact- 

ments of individuals when they move into an organizational setting.® 

However, in certain situations, role demands may be so diverse as to 

prevent compliance to all but the most powerful expectations on the* 
part of the individual and this may be a particularly useful way of 
considering marginal roles in organizations such as schools. 


THE PRESTIGE HIERARCHY AND MARGINALITY IN 8CHOOLS 


Ambiguities exist for teachers of non-academic subjects. Although 
‘specialists’ in their own right, and enjoying the same basic salary as 
all other teachers in England, their prestige is markedly different. 
Musgrove and Taylor have discussed the wide variations of function 
within the teaching profession according to subject and type of pupil. 10 
Different roles within the teaching profession, they argued, are still 
sharply distinguished and ascribed differences of prestige, although 
changes in the educational claims of specialist subjects over the years 
have been accomplished to aid developments and remove status 
distinctions. R 

They pointed out that teachers of modern languages and sixth form 
mathematics were accorded very high prestige by the teaching profes- 
sion, the secondary modern teacher was placed in a lower position; 
lower still were subject specialists amongst whom the physical educa- 
tion teacher was ranked lowest. Finally, in the presige hierarchy, came 
junior and infant school teachers. Thus, the selective school teacher of 
modern languages, for example, is seen essentially as a ‘teacher’, where- 
as religious education, woodwork, art, domestic science and physical 
education specialists are categorized by the teaching profession for 
their ‘trainer—instructor’ function. 

Clearly a theme can be suggested where the specialist subject teacher , 
struggles for autonomy and professional identity within a network of 
social interactions and possible diverse expectations. Non-examinable 
subjects have low status within the educational hierarchy, mainly one 
would surmise because they are peripheral to the central instrumental 
functioning of the school. 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Few would argue that one of the prime functions of education has been 

the allocation of life-chances to young people, often in an unequal 

manner,11 Typically, teachers, pupils and parents define education in 

terms of ‘helping a pupil to get a good job’.12 ‘Thus, the social context of 

education in Britain, and the social organization of schooling itself, 

emphasizes élitist values and competition for achievement in wider 
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society. Adherence to such an ideology may not only create educational 
and social injustice for a large proportion of children but may also be 
instrumental in preventing educational advance on a broad front.18 
_ Even non-examinable subjects like physical education do not appear 
to provide an alternative success system for certain pupils.!4 Start, how- 
ever, was forced to admit that general conclusions of upper stream 
superiority need not embrace the individual boy who is academically 
poor but highly gifted physically, and who may well achieve compensa- 
tory status through sporting skill. 

Bernstein et al, have proposed the possible emergence of new mechan- 
isms of value-transmission in schools to replace more ritualistic processes 
such as morning assembly and the house system. This they have named 
the therapeutic domain, which is informal, personal and democratic.15 
To some extent the evolution of objectives in physical education over 
the years mirrors such changes. But what cannot be assumed in the 
light of existing evidence is that the effects will be the same. Physical 
education can be a useful instrument of persuasion or coercion; it can 
aid commitment to school goals and values. On the other hand, it can 
be divisive and militate against integrative values.16 The physical 
education teacher’s role and his professional identity may be crucial to 
possible therapeutic and social values of the subject in school. Yet 
these problematic functions of physical education may also contribute 
to suggestions that the physical education teacher suffers from status 
deprivation, marginality, and role ambiguities in school.1? 

It may be considered, however, that this is arather superficial account 
of the physical education teacher’s marginality, and an attempt will 
be made here to present empirical evidence to show that his role is 
composed of multifaceted aspects of behaviour, and that this is related 
to several school situations and the context of education in general. 


A ROLE 8TUDY 


A study, centring on thirteen urban non-selective schools, attempted 
an exploratory examination of physical education teacher’s role con- 
ceptions and of expectations of pupils, teachers and headmasters for 
the physical education teacher’s role.18 

All physical education teachers and headmasters, and a random 
sample of classroom colleagues and 14-year-old male pupils, as well as 
specialist students in a nearby college of education,!® completed a 
questionnaire (on an agree—disagree basis) which covered the following 
areas of the physical education teacher’s role, characteristics and 
motivations, namely: 1. Prestige of the subject within the school; 
2, Relations with other staff; 3. Relations with the headmaster; 
4. Relations with pupils; 5. Extra-curricular involvement; 6. Personal 
characteristics; 7. Motives for career selection. All thirteen schools 
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studied were mixed and ranged in size from around five hundred to 
almost a thousand pupils. The organizational structure was based on 
broad (scholastic) ability bands although the intake was non-selective. 


In these non-selective schools, what were the relevant findings about 
e 


the physical education teacher? 

Firstly, classroom colleagues reinforced both marginality and 
élitism. Classroom teachers perceived the relationship of the physical 
education teacher with the headteacher to be one of conformity and 
low status and as a result there was little opportunity for promotion 
or responsibility within the school, Physical education teachers and 
academic colleagues concurred that subject prestige came from the 
success of sporting teams. Hoyle has explained that elitist values pervade 
the whole educational system, so it is obviously not unique to physical 
education, only achieved in a different sphere of endeavour from 
‘academic’ subjects.2° In general, colleagues’ views of the physical 
education teacher were of a competent socially oriented teacher capable 
of interesting a wide range of pupils in physical activities. Head- 
teachers’ expectations revealed marginality and a disciplinary function 
within the school. Headteachers considered that the physical education 
specialist was a skilful teacher who had an influence on pupils’ social 
development and, linked to this, had a disciplinary influence in the 
school. 

Despite this, headteachers reinforced the idea of marginality by 
agreeing with teachers about lower responsibility allowances given to 
physical education teachers. In addition, while headteachers indicated 
that they were impartial in their dealings with all their staff, yet 
physical education teachers felt very strongly a sense of low status and 
of subject marginality. 

Pupils wanted the physical education teacher as a counsellor, but 
were also aware of his élitism and disciplinary function. Pupils’ expecta- 
tions of the physical education teacher were of a sociable, enthusiastic, 
pupil-oriented social leader. At the same time more than 96 per cent 
of pupils agreed with his disciplinary role in the school, and he was 
also seen as concentrating on the very able and skilled pupils, while 
lacking some understanding of those less interested in the subject. 
Ideally, pupils indicated that they would wish consideration, sympathy 
and attention for all pupils irrespective of ability. 

Many similarities in role expectations (such as subject marginality 
and élitism) were found between students in training and practising 
physical education teachers. Early role clarity suggests that their own 
experiences as school pupils, where they were successes of the physical 
education system, may be important to future role enactments; in turn, 
this reinforces an enclosed traditional system by anticipatory socializa- 
tion.4! 

If physical education is regarded as ‘problematic’ rather than ‘given’, 
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then differing perspectives directed towards the physical education 
teacher’s role may provide a useful insight into the structure of social 
interactions in the school. It would appear that while fulfilling an 
educative role in teaching children basic skills and developing under- 
ê standing and values about the place physical activities may have in 
their lives, he is also expected to enact a disciplinary function, set 
standards and carry out a counselling role where children can approach 
him for guidance and reassurance. At the same time, colleagues con- 
cerned with school (and their own) prestige look to the specialist 
teacher to produce successful sporting teams which add to the prestige 
of the school. 

What are the reasons for particular role enactments by the physical 


“ education teacher? What are the underlying motives causing him 


(apparently) to respond to certain social situations and role relations in 
quite different ways? Who are his more important role definers? The 
answers to, and attempted explanations of, these questions may cast 
some light on the role’ ambiguities and marginality of the physical 
education teacher in the school. 

In attempting to analyse these findings it is accepted that this study 


= Yepresents an exploratory and limited perspective of the physical 


education teacher in the school; at the same time, it may be seen as an 
insight to a picture of growing clarity of the social context of the 


-~ physical education teacher’s professional identity. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE FINDINGS 
(a) Definitions of the situation 
The physical education teacher is particularly susceptible to diverse 


expectations because, apart from many of his role enactments (e.g. 
amateur athlete, coach) being closely allied to his teaching specialisms, 


„ he has to interact with so many people in the various sectors of his 


ë 


professional role (see Fig. 1).22 

Because the physical education teacher has legitimate reasons for 
withdrawal from the staffroom for coaching, running extra-curricular 
clubs, arranging fixtures, he is not always available in the staffroom to 
join in general discussion or to socialize with older, more senior staff. 
Cannon has written that differences in teacher training, dress, and even 
behaviour patterns of physical education teachers result in a kind of 
‘alienation’ from other staff. These factors may contribute to the ‘public’ 
labelling of the physical education teacher’s role as peripheral, mar- 
ginal and ‘non-serious’.2* This labelling can be explained by the fact 
that the social environment is defined by the actors involved and the 
major components of such defintions are typically encountered situa- 
tions, sets of social rules which are followed, and reinforced by inter- 
actions with others.24 Hargreaves has shown that a higher percentage of 
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students attending specialist physical education courses have university 
entrance qualifications than students following other college courses. 28 
It seems clear that it is the nature of the subject and its perceived values 
within the school system which influence prestige and subscribe to 
subject marginality rather than the qualities of the occupant of the 
particular teaching position. The public image of the physical education 
teacher is of ‘a man of action... not first choice for a discussion of 
professional problems’.26 

Nevertheless, these expectations and public labelling do not fully 
explain why the physical education teacher’s own role conceptions are 
of marginality, low prestige, élitism, as well as effective social relations - 
with pupils. It may be necessary to return to the authority, prestige 
relationships in the school to explain this. 


(b) The professional identity of the physical education teacher 


Recent findings have shown physical education teachers to be stable, 
sociable, enthusiastic, yet aggressive, authoritarian, achievement- 
oriented and somewhat lacking in social perceptiveness.27 

It is possible that such an individual possessing these underlying 
traits may seek certain group situations and wish to dominate them, 
albeit in a friendly fashion—as with pupils, yet show submissiveness to 
more powerful group members, such as headteachers. The suggestion * 
here is that the physical education teacher’s own temperament provides 
him with certain mechanisms for resolving the social context of his role 
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enactments. The coping process employed appears to be one of con- 
formity to the more powerful role demands within the school. This is 
similar to the ‘coming to terms with organizational values’ outlined by 
Wardwell.28 The physical education teacher ‘needs’ to be friendly in 
the staffroom to gain professional help; to conform to the head’s wishes 
to gain professional privileges; to have winning teams to maintain 
prestige and so he devotes extra-curricular time to this. Thus he may be 
seen as a professional ‘strategist? and as a ‘psychological tight-rope 
walker’. 

If Argyle and Little? are correct about the influences of the social 
context upon personality, it may be possible to suggest that the physical 
education teacher responds ‘appropriately’ to differing role relations in 
the school by presenting different underlying facets of his personality in 
each case, rather in the manner described by Goffman’s®° dramaturgi- 
cal model where the individual actor carries out the best possible 
presentation of self in the social setting. Hence personality may be seen 
as an underlying coping mechanism (see Fig. 2).81 It should be remem- 
bered that various members of his role-set have differing expectations. 
To counterbalance these, his own dispositional responses and role 
enactments appear to be multifaceted—affiliation, identification, con- 
formity. By following the number sequence in Fig. 2 it is possible to 
examine the interplay of the teacher’s characteristics and school- 
demands, perhaps resulting in a ‘personal role definition’.3? For 
example, in his ‘counsellor’ role (1), the teacher can utilize various 
aspects of personality——sociability, stability (1), and can respond to 
pupils’ expectations for affiliative behaviour (1), by a drive towards 
socializing the pupil (1). His role enactments towards colleagues and 
headteachers can be considered by following number sequences 2 and 
3 respectively. 


Nomothetic dimension 


Cnstitution) (Roles) (Expectations) 
~ L Counsellor 1. Pupils-affiliation 
2. ‘Sports coach’ 2. Colleagues—elitism 
School ——e 3. Disciplinarian ———— 3. Headteacher—conformity 
Social 7 N social 
system fistion 
P.E. teacher me 1, Extraverted/ mamanman 1, Socialisation 
sociable/stable 2. Identification 
2. Achieving/aggressive 3. Strategy 
3. Authoritarian ` 
(Individual) (Personality) (Dispositions) 


Ideographic dimension 
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Of course it is possible to envisage situations where differing expecta- 
tions from the role-set are experienced simultaneously, and demand 
resolution and action. This may in part explain the ‘cosmopolitan’ 
nature of the English physical education specialist. Where the situation , 
is extremely uncomfortable psychologically escape may be used as a * 
means of survival. 

This process may also explain why pupils perceive élitism—the 
physical education teacher interacts daily with staffroom colleagues, 
they reinforce him, succour him from the pressures of the headteacher 
and pupils. In turn he may respond more readily to their expectations 
than to others. This may have been what Musgrove and Taylor were 
hinting at when they wrote: 


The teacher’s role is not simply the product of external pressures 
and expectations, an automatic result of social circumstances. 
Teachers have a large say in its content and design. They resist 
some pressures, they accept others; they resist or respond to some 
which are not in fact there, but are no less real as psychological 
facts.33 


The physical education teacher’s interpretations and judgments of ` 
his social situation may be based on his own ideological position, as 
well as particular ‘personal role definitions’. Bernstein has argued that 
being an authority in one’s subject and charisma are important quali- 
ties for the teacher in a changing educational context towards more 
‘open’ schools.34 This again suggests a particular ideological stand- 
point. 

Superficially, there appears to be a number of professional differences 
between classroom teachers and physical education teachers. Firstly, in 
secondary schools where the teacher’s role generally becomes more 
specialized, the emphasis in physical education is likely to be in social 
development.35 Here, the teacher will play a more diffuse role than | 
classroom colleagues. Secondly, because of the variety of aspects in the 
subject the physical education teacher needs staff help in carrying out 
his professional duties and in achieving educational aims. This involve- 
ment of classroom colleagues in extra-curricular activities is seen as an 
added recommendation to their total school participation, so what 
Wilson considered as a ‘marginal’ role for classroom teachers may be 
vital for the physical education teacher.2¢ The subject itself is not 
evaluated in the same way as classroom subjects so subjective criteria 
may be used in assessing the standards which give the subject its status 
in school—sporting teams, the number of club activities, sports day, 
and so on. But even though there are overt differences between the 
physical education teacher and classroom colleagues, the physical 
education teacher may see a need for alignment in terms of values. The 
prestige hierarchy and day-to-day staffroom interactions make other 
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teachers important role definers.3? Recent work has shown that on 
this basis the physical education teacher would teach a ‘narrow’ curri- 
culum and be adhering to an élitist ideology.38 

Then the headmaster must be considered. Musgrove has pointed 


* Tout that teachers perceive headteachers as a conflict source mainly in 


mye 


m 


the areas of personality and discipline.39 Effectiveness ratings seem 
closely related to how particular teachers conform to headteachers’ 
expectations. The headteacher is not part of the informal organization 
of the teaching staff—he maintains a social distanċe to retain his 
authority. To this end he will try to give the impression of impartiality 
and indeed experiences mandatory obligations to fulfil these ends.40 
Clearly in the school community the headteacher can be a strong role 
definer, because pressures often come from individuals situated at a 
greater rather than a lesser psychological distance from the person.‘ 
In consequence, opinions the headteacher holds can strongly affect the 
physical education teacher’s role. The possible influences of the norma- 
tive function of physical education may be linked to Sugarman’s ‘ideal’ 
type of school social system containing social controls for ‘the monitor- 
ing of behaviour of pupils, to keep track of deviance and conformity, 
and the taking of corrective action’ by the use of tension management 
which is ‘the building up of motivation to conform and the removal of 
psychological obstacles’.48 What are the reciprocities for this normative 
role? All headteachers in the school survey carried out by the author 
noted that extra-curricular and social involvement of physical educa- 
tion teachers enhanced their prospects for promotion. 

On the basis of these data members of the physical education 
teacher’s role-set possess clearly different ‘definitions of hts situation’. 
Thus the interpersonal aspects of role, and the specialist teacher’s social 
skills seem crucial to survival. 

Of course, ‘marginality’ has been presented as the author’s ‘definition 
of the situation’ and encompasses a ‘coming to terms’ with the dominant 
values of the organization for the physical education teacher. From the 
individual specialist teacher’s own perspective his commitment to sport 
and his involvement in the expressive culture of the school may be 
central to his own career drives and may not be perceived by him as 
marginal, although teachers in the present study were clearly aware of 
the low prestige of the subject in schools. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The general problem of marginality for the individual within an organi- 
zational setting would seem to be one of accepting and conforming to 
the dominant ideology of the organization without necessarily gaining 
any real power or influence; or (applying the concept of ‘looseness’ 
between personality and role performance) 4* of using coping mechan- 
isms (such as pseudo-ingratiation; or being a strong enough personality 
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to withstand or ignore conflict; or accepting and enjoining conflict) 
and being continually under a certain degree of role strain. The only 
true resolution in the second case—beyond ‘horizontal promotion’ (i.e. 
escape) would be lessening marginality due to general changes in the 
wider social context, which, in turn, might lead to ideological and?” 
power-structural shifts within the organization itself. 

It is now possible to ask how the physical education teacher con- 
structs a professional identity when the subject does not readily fit into 
the academic hierarchy of the school? Viewed from a predominantly 
scholastic-instructional perspective, physical education ts peripheral 
to the main existence of school and the teacher plays a marginal role. 
Yet from a social, as distinct from a narrowly academic position, such a _ 
situation can be far from the case. To the individual adolescent and his ” 
peer group games can be more central to existence than academic 
subjects. Gordon and Coleman amongst others have shown this to be 
true in American high schools.44 It must be stressed, however, that the 
place and importance of physical activities can be different between the 
two educational systems. Nevertheless, by virtue of the often informal 
nature of the role, physical education teachers may gain insights into 
pupil sub-cultures unavailable to academic staff members and they can 
frequently serve as unofficial mediators between school bureaucracy à 
and pupil-culture. Physical education teachers may see such a function 
as central to their own ideological position and in sympathy with their 
own concept of their role. Empirical findings have shown that physical 
education teachers perceive their main priority lying in social develop- 
ment, 45 

Physical education teachers can of course play their role in a res- 
tricted way by concentrating on levels of achievement by few pupils in 
a limited number of activities by adherence to the expectations of the 
more powerful role definers in schools.48 

The function of this marginal subject may be changing, as the social, , 
therapeutic aspects of the school system become more important. This _ 
can readily be seen in recent developments—newly structured promoted 
posts in connection with ‘education for leisure’, and possible involve- 
ment within the structure of C.S.E. examinations, or even closer subject 
integration, for example, with mathematics as subject boundaries 
become more permeable.4? 

The danger paradoxically would seem to be in the physical education 
specialist’s adherence to colleagues’ values; in trying to identify with 
his classroom colleagues, he is reinforced towards competition and 
élitism, to the neglect of a possible counselling role with pupils and 
greater educational integration, In a changing social climate, however, 
such role ambiguities may be removed, thereby enabling the physical * 
education teacher to establish a more clear-cut professional identity, 
with a lessening of role marginality. 
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ethical principles, and coercion by disciplinary institutions, e.g., the 
state, slavery, and ecclesiastical hierarchies. The optimal develop- 
ment path—the one that will maximize social welfare in the long run— 
is that which leads towards a world where man’s conduct will be regu- 
lated largely by ethical principles and competitive market forces. Early” 
in man’s development, too many people lacked the understanding and 
discipline necessary for reliance primarily upon ethical principles and 
competition. Individuals were too prone to violate the rights of others, 
and societies were apt to transgress against other societies. In an effort 
to reduce chaos, man established coercive institutions, notably the state, 
to protect each society from attack from others and to defend indi- 
viduals against one another. According to Spencer, ‘the life of the social | 
organism must, as an end, rank above the lives of its units’. In the 
early stages of man’s development, the welfare of society as an entity 
often conflicted with social welfare, and it was the role of coercive 
institutions to subserve the welfare of society as an entity even though ~ 
they reduced at least the short run welfares of some or all individuals. 
With allowance for the impossibility of exact measurement of 
pleasures and pains and frequent errors by individuals in their quest 
for egoistic or altruistic pleasures, Spencer thought that hedonism 
explains the behaviour of individual human beings. Among the things 
highly valued by most men is freedom, and if given adequate scope for 
decision-making, individuals learn to respect one another’s rights. 
When coercive institutions succeed in removing primitive deficiencies 
in comprehension and discipline without at the same time unduly 
restricting individual freedom, evolution tends towards the Spencerian 
utopia, the ‘industrial’ society. As society moves towards this goal, it will 
come more and more to rely upon ethical principles and market forces 
as agencies of control; the state and allied coercive institutions will 
decline in importance. Historically, Spencer held, the human race has 
approximately followed this pattern. Because man has not yet reached , 
perfection, however, there is always the danger that perpetrators of 
war, shortsighted reformers, and selfish and myopic pressure groups 
will expand the role of government sufficiently to prevent further ^ 
progress, but hopefully man will continue to reduce the role of coercive 
institutions, and stagnation and decay will not get the upper hand. 
Long-run optimization of social welfare demands nothing less. Indi- 
viduals need not have the ultimate goal in sight. All that is required is 
that they learn gradually the superiority of non-legal social controls 
over governmental coercion. The long run goal will come about largely 
as the result of short run decisions of individuals. In the end, the 
guiding principle will be that everyone is free to do as he wishes so 
long as he does not impinge upon the freedom of others to do likewise. 
It seems axiomatic to Spencer, as it does to the classical economists, 
that continued expansion of the role of government reduces the field of 
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action left to individual initiative, prevents development of self-reliant, 
efficient, thoughtful, and altruistic human beings, and eventually pro- 
duces the infantile adult fully equipped with ‘bib and papspoon’.‘ 
Empirical testing of the hypothesis that restricting the role of the state 


>Y to its narrowest limits is necessary for development of desirable human 


types, Spencer admits, is difficult and must rely upon ‘inadequate and 
entangled data’ found ‘in the few simple societies which have been 
habitually peaceful, and in the advanced compound societies which, 
though once habitually militant, have become gradually less so’.5 It 
does seem to Spencer that libertarian societies tend to produce people 
who by deed and example help guide development in the desirable 
direction and will prove worthy citizens in the Spencerian utopia, the 


4 industrial society.® 


e 


Though Spencer stresses the point that actual development may 
conform to or diverge widely from the optimum path, the consistency 
with which he presents his welfare theory and the optimum path may 
have contributed to the misunderstanding that he was a linearist bear- 
ing a fatalistic message. From his welfare theory, one learns that 
Spencer did not leave mankind without direction. In the short run, 
according to him, a person may pursue whichever of two goals proves 
appropriate, the welfare of society as an aggregate or his own hedonistic 
interests. If society becomes increasingly libertarian, the welfare of 
society as an entity will eventually become identical to the aggregate 
of the hedonistic welfares of its individual members. Because of indi- 
vidual differences, no person or agency can compute the aggregate 
called social welfare; it can be approximated only by atomistic decision- 
making. 

The quest for a pure science of society leads some scholars to present 
Spencer abstracted from his theory of welfare without which his system 
cannot be understood. It is hardly surprising that what remains leaves 
the human race without a goal. If the sociologists who engage in this 
practice follow it in all their work, they must forego consideration. of 
most important policy issues or, more likely, attempt their resolution 


. without the humility and awareness of values with which it is the 


purpose of the study of welfare theory to endow them. 
III. FROM MILITANT TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL SOOIETY 


A part of the Spencerian thesis is the doctrine that in an increasingly 
libertarian milieu society will become increasingly less militant and 
more industrial. Now, like the economists, Spencer sometimes uses 
everyday terms to identify intellectual constructs which are first of all 
analytical tools. Two of these, the ‘militant’ and ‘industrial’ societies, 
are important parts of Spencer’s analytical framework, and he care- 
fully explains that neither has ever existed or will likely exist in pure 
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form. Though Spencer presents these as models, he has long been 
charged with confusing the ‘industrial’ society with the contemporary 
world, a charge repeated by both Peel and Andreski.? What are these 
ideal types like in their elemental purity? 

To the military mind, the ideal social structure is a hierarchy in 
which everyone is uncritically obedient to those above him.® Regardless 
of the ability in subordinated classes, a hierarchical regulative organi- 
zation resists movement of individuals from lower to higher classes.® 
Inheritance of positions tends to be fixed from generation to generation, 
and long-continued militarism develops a rigid caste system. Reli- 
gion tends to be military in organization and militant in character; the 
gods participate in tribal or national battles.1° As functions and per- 
sonnel become increasingly specialized, members of the same family or * 
class head ecclesiastical, political, and military organizations; land 
grants and other favours are employed to unify the dominant class and 
buy loyalty to the central authority.11 Religious and other ceremonial . 
activities stress subordination.12 Unity of religious beliefs, traditions, 
ideas, speech, and moral principles further cooperation among tribes- 
men or citizens of a nation and complement other factors operating to 
cement parts into a social entity.18 

Directly and indirectly central authorities of a warring society seek * 
to integrate the economic sector with the military. As an ideal, the 
warring society strives for economic autonomy.!4 Lest it find itself 
without needed material in wartime, the military feels that it cannot 
allow regions to specialize completely in the activities for which they 
are best suited by nature and which they would conduct under a ” 
regime of free trade. Internally, according to this ideal, ‘the industrial 
part of the society continues to be essentially a permanent commissariat, 
existing solely to supply the needs of the government-military struc- 
tures, and having left over for itself only enough for bare maintenance’.15 
The military tries to suppress individual initiative and to reserve | 
‘decisionmaking for the state. 

Spencer’s opposite of his military society is his utopia, the industrial 
society, to be approximated in the remote future if circumstances are a 
conducive.16 Its outstanding attributes are to be the static state, regu- 
lation of the society by ethical principles and competitive market forces 
with a minimum of control by coercive institutions, and specialization 
of people and regions according to their productive capacities. Ad- 
mittedly under the influence of J. S. Mill on the static nature of the 
industrial society, Spencer writes: 


When population shall have become dense over all habitable parts 
of the globe; when the resources of every region have been fully A 
explored; and when the productive arts admit of no further improve- 
ments; there must result an almost complete balance, both between 
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the fertility and mortality in each society, and between its producing 
and consuming activities.1? 


According to Spencer, experience indicates that in suitable circum- 
stances military and political coercive institutions and organizations 
modelled on them should and will diminish in importance. He hypo- 
thesized and assembled information seeming to show ‘that political, 
ecclesiastical, and industrial regulations simultaneously decrease in 
coerciveness as we ascend from lower to higher types of societies: the 
modern industrial system being one under which coerciveness ap- 
proaches a minimum’.!8 Without additions to the role of government 
or preferably with dimunition of this role, man will learn to govern 
himself so that coercion can be diminished and Spencer’ s utopia even- 
tually attained. In this utopia the state will still have its basic tasks of 
protecting its society from external aggression and preventing indivi- 


: duals from violating one another’s rights, but because of the highly 


developed sense of justice of perfected man the state need be only a 
vestige of its former self. Crime will diminish and parri passu reduce the 
need for an internal police.!® Progressive infrequency of war will even- 
tually remove the main reason for perpetuating the state.2° Religion 
will be decentralized and without domineering hierarchies.2! There 
will be no labour unions because these exist for the purpose of conduct- 
ing limited class warfare in societies intermediate between the military 
and the industrial.22 The kinship between the modern business cor- 
poration and politico-military organizations is obvious and understand- 
able because ‘the early combinations of traders which foreshadowed 
companies, had defence and aggression within their functions’ and ‘even 
now industry is in a considerable measure militant’.28 Spencer did not 
specify what will be the fate of the business corporation, but attainment 
of the static state will remove the main sources of its advantages over 
the general partnership. Perfectibility of man will reduce both ignor- 
ance and dishonesty. The ethical improvement of man and withering 
of the state will eliminate depressions which Spencer believed to result 
from governmental interference with the monetary system and specu- 
lative manias, largely the product of greed and dishonesty.*4 In this 
world the usefulness of the private business corporation will be mini- 
mal. Finally, all vestiges of caste will vanish as will also economic auto- 
nomy based on military expediency and the selfish interests of particular 
socio-economic groups. 35 

“Spencer did not confuse this ‘industrial society’ with existing national 
economies, which in fact he viewed as occupying various stages of 
development between military and industrial societies. As noted above, 
Spencer admitted that empirical testing of the proposition that restrict- 
ing the role of the state to its narrowest limits is necessary for develop- 
ment of desirable human types is difficult, and he feared that expansion 
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of the role of government at the behest of military or other interests 
would delay or prevent realization of utopian society. It is not a valid 
criticism of Spencer to point out that some highly industrialized coun- 
tries of his day were powerful and aggressive military powers.2¢ Spencer 
knew this and found it appropriate that Germany and France should 
produce Marx, Lasalle, Bebel, Liebknecht, Rodbertus, Singer, St 
Simon, Fourier, Proudhon, Louis Blanc, and others because these 
countries were more militaristic than England.®? Spencer’s use of the 
term ‘industrial society’ to designate both an analytic model and a 
forecast of things to come if society becomes sufficiently libertarian 
doubtless has confused some people, but J. S. Mill and many utopian 
thinkers followed much the same procedure and should have acquainted 
scholars with this technique and prevented the confusion which accom- 
panied Spencer’s use of it. For Spencer, the industrial society repre- 
sented the long-run equilibrium of economic, political, religious, and 
ethical forces realizable in a society of progressive liberalism. Other 
aspects of life would apparently be free to continue development. In 
contrast, the equilibrium of the militant society would be stagnation at 
a low level of development, and most likely stagnation would be the 
prelude to degradation. 

Both Andreski and Carneiro endorse the old charge that Spencer’s 
liberalism is incompatible with use of organic analogies in sociology 
because, to quote Andreski, ‘the organic analogy suggests the inevit- 
ability (if not the desirability) of organized control’.28 Spencer refutes 
this thesis and Peel follows his lead.2® While there are between an 
organism and a society analogues in both structure and development, 
differences are at least as important as the likenesses. Recognition of this 
circumstance leads Spencer to conclude that use of biological analogies 
in the investigation of social affairs is no more than a fruitful source of 
insights, ‘a scaffolding to help in building up a coherent body of 
sociological inductions’ able to stand alone once the scaffold is re- 
moved.30 Therefore, use of these analogies still leaves Spencer free to 
argue for the libertarian solution. 


IV. GONCLUSION 


Spencer intertwined the normative and scientific elements of his theory 
of social development because he wanted to improve society, which by 
his definition requires rearing a rising percentage of the population in 
such manner that it will be suited for life in a milieu depending increas- 
ingly upon ethical principles and competitive market forces. He thought 
he had justification for this procedure because it seemed to him that the 
liberal system turned out a larger proportion of desirable people than 
its predecessors, People had to learn to rely upon non-legal controls 
when they were unable to look increasingly to the state. Like many 
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other students of human development Spencer presented the human 
race with a choice. It could advance slowly along the optimal path to 
the industrial society or retreat rapidly into military dictatorship 
whence it came. Perhaps, the assurance with which he stated this 
choice explains in part why many writers have imputed fatalism and 
linearism to him long after he abandoned the reckless pronouncements 
of Soctal Statics. Unlike Spencer, many social scientists try to distinguish 
between their subject as a science and the art of its application. Pre- 
sumably, however, the science aims to guide the art, and advocates of 
the dichotomy must face the challenge that ‘an artless analysis cannot 
subserve an art.’31 

Spencer’s optimum development path originates in an environment 
that approximates the militant society and eventually leads to one 
verging on the industrial society. Use of the militant society as an un- 
desirable ideal type originated with Spencer. He shared with utopians 
and J. S. Mill the technique of predicting that, in suitable circum- 
stances, society will progress towards the desirable ideal type. Spencer 
evidently modelled his industrial society after Mill’s stationary state, 
and like Mill he used it both as an analytical tool and as a prediction 
of things to come. Neither Spencer nor Mill confused his intellectual 
construction with the contemporary Western world. 

Abstracting Spencer’s theory of social evolution from his welfare 
theory and the concept of the optimum development path and refusal 
to recognize his military and industrial societies as models can lead 
only to further misinterpretation of Spencer. It is hard to see how the 
practices can advance the cause of science, and ethical argument may 
be only temporarily out of fashion. Accordingly, we might be well 
advised to read Spencer’s Principles of Ethics along with his Principles of 
Sociology. Spencer’s optimal route for social evolution is defined in terms 
of ethics and values. 

Formidable problems of measurement confront the decisionmaker 
trying to compare changes in the welfare of society as an entity and 
social welfare when the two conflict, but, to Spencer’s way of thinking, 
the time had long past when their solution was of practical importance, 
In the last half of the nineteenth century, expansion of the role of 
government could lead only to stagnation or retrogression. Only the 
menace of warlike neighbours justified maintenance of military forces 
by England; hopefully these would be used only for defence. 
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Sociology and history: the Yugoslav 


experience and its implications 


In the early nineteen-fifties a group of more or less prominent social 
scientists in the United States of America produced between them a 
volume of essays with the title, For A Science of Social Man.1 The con- 
tributors:were moved, so the editor informs us, by the common belief 
that the development of a ‘co-ordinated science capable of handling 
the larger human issues of the modern world’ was not a dream, was 
not merely a possibility, but was a necessity. Daunted, it would seem, 
by the prospect of having to tackle the problems of the possible inter- 
relations of all those diverse disciplines which these days fall under the 
rubric of ‘the social sciences’, they limited their attentions to ‘an 
examination of certain of the mutual problems of those three “human 
science disciplines” that have come to be considered the “core” sciences 
of human behaviour in society—namely, anthropology, psychology and 
sociology’. That these worthies should have been compelled to restrict 
their task in this way is not altogether surprising: but what does give 
one pause for considerable thought is the fact that the two hundred 
and seventy-odd pages of their deliberations should contain hardly a 
reference to history. 

It is doubtful that a similarly selective view of the ‘core’ of social 
science would be compiled today. Future historians of social thought 
will probably record that the decade following World War II was the 
nadir of the influence of history upon its sister disciplines. During recent 
years, however, there has been a substantial change in the picture. 
Although on balance contemporary social scientists are more sanguine 
about the possibility of developing a unified ‘science of social man’, 
interest in history on the part of other students of society appears to 
have grown enormously. Taking up CG. W. Mills’ The Sociological 
Imagination over a decade after its publication, it is difficult to realize 
how radical for its time was his insistence that a developed ‘sociological 
imagination’ was necessarily founded upon a sound appreciation of the 
‘uses of history’. ‘History’, Mills wrote, ‘is the shank of social study’,? 
and his now familiar phrase was then clearly a challenge to his fellow 
sociologists, rather than a formula describing their practice. In an 
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article which first appeared in the same year as Mills’ volume, Gerth 
and Landau dramatized this earlier detachment of sociology from a 
concern with large historical processes in favour of an almost total 
involvement in more immediate ‘milieu studies’. 


It was not until 1940, after the hot war was under way, that the 
American Journal of Sociology decided to publish an article on the Nazi 
Party. In all, from 1933 to 1947, only two articles on National 
Socialism appeared in the Journal. A fifty-year index of the Journal 
shows exactly three listings under Marx or Marxism, and under 
Lenin (or Leninism) there are no citations. By and large, the soci- 
ologists of today have shut the world crisis out of their vision, focusing 
their intellectual energy on the crisis of the family, while the Chinese 
revolution, involving 600,000,000 people—perhaps the greatest mass 
movement of mankind—is totally neglected.? 


The authors were emphatic in their analysis of the reasons for this 
situation. It was not only a matter of the sociologist lacking the bold- 
ness to address himself to big questions: this situation had come about,- 
at least in part, because sociology had emasculated itself by cutting 
itself off from the techniques and perspectives of history. 

In the nineteen-sixties, however, it would appear at first sight that 
there came about a radical change of emphasis, so that it now seems to 
be almost obligatory that the contemporary text-book in sociology 
carries a routine deference totheimportance of historical material or of a 
‘historical approach’ to the teaching and practice of the subject. Such 
has been the shift in intellectual emphasis that Talcott Parsons—who 
in 1951 had assured us that a theory of the change of social systems was 
‘not possible in the present state of knowledge’, and would have to 
wait upon the attainment of ‘complete knowledge of the laws of process 
of the system’4—presented us in 1966 with the first of what promised 
to be a two volume work on social evolution!®> A number of well- 
known sociologists have begun to work within what has come to be 
known as ‘historical sociology’, and several volumes of essays have 
appeared in which sociologists and historians have devoted themselves 
to discussion of the problems which are common to their separate 
disciplines.? A section for the study of historical sociology was formed 
at the annual conference of the British Sociological Association, in April 
1972. Whereas in 1936 R. G. Collingwood could dismiss sociology as a 
positivist attempt to pervert history and, without causing undue offence 
to anyone, could omit any discussion of Max Weber from his treatment 
of The Idea of History, in 1966 Asa Briggs is found warmly commending a 
close alliance between the two sister disciplines.’ 

Going beyond a mere rapprochement between history and sociology, 
Evans-Pritchard appeared to envisage their complete mutual assimila- 
tion in his widely-quoted lecture of 1961.9 
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What then, since the historian can be equally a sociologist, and the 
sociologist a historian, are the main differences between history and 
social anthropology . . .? They are not of aim or method, for funda- 


mentally both are trying to do the same thing, . . . and they employ , 


similar means to that end. 


In spite of this tremendous change in the recognition given to history 
by sociologists and the great outward deference paid to their mutual 
interdependence, once one delves beneath the surface there is still con- 
siderable cause for concern. It is the contention of this paper that, if 
there has been an alliance between history and sociology, it has so far 
been a mere marriage of convenience, in which the partners have 
maintained in public a careful facade of marital harmony which con- 
ceals the inner life of discord, misunderstanding and mutual ignorance. 
While repeatedly asserting their mutual affection, the real involvement 
of each has been with another. Sociologists, to borrow a phrase from 
Collingwood, have been in love with the idea of history: but they have 
never confronted fully the issues involved in the union with history.19 


SOCIOLOGY AND HISTORY: IDEAS AND INSTITUTIONS 


In locking for a solution to the difficulties that have been encountered 
in relating sociology and history, it is necessary to attempt to get out- 
side of the narrow limits—the very circumscribed terms of reference— 
within which the debate has hitherto been conducted. We will now 


a” 


turn to a consideration of a new range of factors which have nowhere | 


been examined seriously as important determinants of the nature of the 
relationship between these two disciplines. 

The factors to which we refer are the institutional settings within which 
sociology and history operate. It is astonishing that sociological com- 
mentators on this question have so persistently neglected this very 
important set of structural members of the academic edifice. The debate 
about sociology and history has been set up and argued almost exclu- 
sively in terms of ideas and the relations between ideas. One has no 
indication from reading the various contributions to the debate that 
ideas are the property of men who practise sociology or history; nor 
is serious attention paid to the nature of the social organization which 
encompasses that practice. Both of these terms—‘sociology’ and ‘his- 
tory’—not only represent intellectual traditions but a measure of 
scholarly organization in a wider social setting. 

In the pages which follow we attempt to explore the significance of 
these factors for our understanding of the relationship between soci- 
ology and history, by means of an examination ofmaterialrelating to the 


a 


position and development of sociology in Yugoslavia. It is hoped that ` 


in this way the distinctive nature of the position of sociology in our 
own society will be thrown into comparative relief. 
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We must begin by spelling out an important fact, which typically 
remains unacknowledged in discussions of the relationship between 
history and sociology. We are dealing with highly organized profes- 
sional groups, with a high level of articulate self-awareness. These 
groups tend to be relatively self-sufficient intellectually, and there is 
little cross-recruitment between them. One makes a career, in other 
words, as either a historian or as a sociologist. Under these circum- 
stances the discussion about the relationship between sociology and 
history reads like a kind of academic diplomacy. But, like all diplomacy, 
it is dependent upon a highly specific set of political circumstances. One 
does not negotiate treaties to cover all circumstances, but only certain 
foreseen circumstances. A brief consideration of the position of soci- 
ology in Yugoslavia will serve to highlight just how specific and peculiar 
are the circumstances which govern our current understanding of the 
relationship between sociology and history. 


SOCIOLOGY AND HISTORY IN THE YUGOSLAV UNIVERSITIES 


The major Yugoslav universities are of relatively long-standing: the 
University of Zagreb can trace its origins back to the Jesuit college 
founded in 1662, the University of Ljubljana grew out of an akademija 
established during the eighteenth century, and that in Belgrade emerged 
from the Visoka Skola started there in 1863.11 There is, however, com- 
paratively little solid historical writing by Yugoslavs on the subject of 
their own past.44 This is not to say that Yugoslavia has produced no 
notable historians. One may cite the work of Ratki, Smitiklas and 
Šišić from Zagreb, and of Novaković, Slanojevi¢, Corovié and Radonić 
from ‘Belgrade. The orientation of their work has, however, for the 
most part not been of great assistance to the sociologist. The major 
concerns of Ratki, for example, lay in the direction of philology 
as much as more general history. History has also been very heavily 
nationalistic in orientation, with the result that the key problem-area 
of economic history has been cultivated more by economists than by 
historians. 

The process by which this situation has come about is complex, and 
cannot be dealt with in detail here. The result is of prime concern to us, 
though; whereas we in this country have the good fortune to be able to 
rely very heavily upon a fund of already existing, carefully elaborated, 
historical studies, this facility is not generally available to the Yugoslav 
sociologist whose interest leads him into the pursuit of historical 
problems. In this case, the sociologist must provide his own substructure 
of historical research. 

A number of examples of this type of work may readily be cited from 
the author’s own field of interest. Cvetko Kostić, who occupies the Chair 
of Sociology at the Philosophy Faculty in Belgrade, has undertaken his 
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own bistorical researches in the completion of his study of the emergence 
of the peasant-worker in Yugoslavia, and in a study of the growth of a 
small-town bourgeoisie in Western Serbia.13 Probably the best example 
of this kind of research which the present writer has encountered is the 
work of Professor Bogdan Stojsavljecić, of Zagreb, who in his investiga- 
tions into the changing agrarian conditions of Northern Yugoslavia, and 
especially Croatia, has utilized a whole range of documentary sources— 
ecclesiastical, municipal and state archives, and personal correspon- 
dence—which would normally in Britain be first worked over by his- 
torians before their conclusions are taken up by sociologists. 14 

Whereas a Western sociologist, contemplating a problem of historical 
sociology, would probably consider that he had done justice to his topic 
if he became conversant with the major historical treatments of it, this 
approach is—at least as far as most problem areas are concerned—not 
a feasible one for his colleague in Yugoslavia.15 

The link between sociology and history in Yugoslavia is strengthened . 
by the overlapping of personnel and the organization of academic 
administration. We are accustomed to regarding sociology as a ‘young 
science’ in the West. Although we count a number of leading British 
writers of the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries, such 
as the Scottish Moral Philosophers and English Liberals, among the 
founding fathers of the subject, as Neustadt pointed out in his inaugural 
lecture of 1965, the first such inaugural lecture for a chair in sociology 
was not delivered until 1907.16 But in comparison with Yugoslav soci- 
ology, our discipline is well-established indeed. 

The South Slavs, of course, had a number of considerable thinkers 
on broadly sociological matters who wrote during the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries.17 Probably the most well-known of these 
is Jovan Cvijić, who, although a geographer by training, contributed 
a great deal to the ethnography of the South Slavs.18 However, the 
building of sociology, especially as a professionalized discipline as we 
know it in Britain, is an exclusively post-war phenomenon. 

A Chair of Criminal Sciences and Sociology was established within 
the Faculty of Law of Zagreb in 1906, and indeed a text-book on the 
subject was issued in Serbo-Croatian in 1934,19 but the position of soci- 
ology remained weak, and dependent essentially upon other interests, 
such as criminology, law, or politics. 

There are two striking features of the development of sociology in 
the area during this period. The first of these is the heavy preoccupation 
of writers in this area with the peasantry and their problems (not 
unnaturally, in view of the social structure of the country); the second 
is their political commitment. It is therefore not unusual to find Yugo- 
slav sociologists fusing these interests and commitments in active sup- 
port for, and engagement with, the various peasant-oriented political 
parties of the 1920s and ’30s. The traditional form of the South Slav 
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extended family, the zadruga, thus became, in their hands, both a sub- 
ject of sociological investigation and a model for the future organization 
of the peasantry.2° 

The political loyalties of Yugoslav sociologists at this time were, 
however, not exclusively populist in tone. Marxism also won very 
considerable support among Yugoslav intellectuals of all disciplines, but 
especially social scientists. Thus the contemporary predominance of 
Marxist orientations to sociology is not altogether novel in Yugoslavia. 

Notwithstanding these remarks, it is no exaggeration to say that 
sociology, as a more or less independent and professionalized discipline, 
did not exist in Yugoslav universities until after 1956. The foundation 
of the three major Yugoslav journals in the field of sociology gives a 
broad indication of the timing ofits birth. The oldest of these, Soctologija, 
began publication in Belgrade in 1959. The Institute for Rural Sociology 
in Zagreb has been issuing Sociologija Sela since 1963, and the Croatian 
: Sociological Association has recently founded its own Revija za Socio- 
logiju (1971). 

This recent birth has had very important consequences for the staffing 
of sociology departments in contemporary Yugoslav universities. The 
leading figures in the discipline are invariably trained in some other 
intellectual tradition, and only within the last two decades have they 
moved into sociology. Any practising sociologist today, therefore, who 
graduated earlier than fifteen years ago will typically hold a first 
degree in either law, philosophy or history, rather than sociology. Con- 
sequently, there is within Yugoslav sociology itself a body of historical 
expertise, so that the task of developing a historical sociology appears 
less to be one of importing something from outside into the discipline 
than of building upon something that is in fact already part of the 
foundations of the edifice. 

A further factor, which we might expect would be of considerable 
importance in supporting the close relationship of sociology to its fellow 
social sciences in Yugoslavia, is suggested by the departmental location 
of sociologists in Yugoslav universities. The teaching of sociology is 
normally carried on within large, multi-disciplinary faculties, within 
which sociology forms but a small enclave. The sociology component 
has usually been added to faculties which were ongoing concerns, into 
which sociologists have had to be integrated. In both an academic and 
in a political sense, therefore, sociology finds itself towards the peri- 
phery, rather than at the centre, of affairs. Furthermore, the teachers 
of sociology within any one university will usually find themselves dis- 
tributed throughout several of the faculties. This situation is illustrated 
by the figures overleaf, showing the distribution of ‘Professors’ of 
Sociology in Yugoslav universities.21 

The incorporation of sociologists into interdisciplinary groups for the 
administration of teaching is also reflected in the organization of 
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research. There do exist in Yugoslavia institutes exclusively for socio- 
logical research; the more typical pattern, however, is for research 
institutes to encompass a number of disciplines within the social 
sciences. Thus one finds in Belgrade the Institut društvenih nauka (Institute 
of the Social Sciences), in Zagreb the Institut za ekonomiku poljoprivrede i 
sociologiju sela (Institute for Agricultural Economics and Rural Soci- 
ology), and the Institut društvena istraživanja Sveučilišta (Institute of Social 


The distribution of chairs of sociology in Yugoslav universities 1971-2 
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SOURQGES: The World of Leaming, 22nd edn., 1971-2. 

For Skopje University, see Pregled na Predavanjata za udsbnata 1970-71 g., Univer- 
zitet Kiril i Metodij vo Skopje, Skopje, 1971. 
*This figure includes one ‘social psychologist’ and one ‘social anthropologist’. 
b*Honorary’ chairs are also held in the faculties of Medicine and Law. Note that the 
figures refer to the session 1970-71 in the case of Skopje. To my knowledge, the 
situation is unchanged. 
°This chair is described as the chair of ‘ethnology’. 


Research of the University), in Ljubljana the Institut za sociologijo in 
Jilozofijo (Institute for Sociology and Philosophy) and in Skopje the 
Institut za Sociološki i polititko-praoni istražuvanja (Institute for Soci- 
ological, Political and Juridicial Research). The actual composition of 
each of these enterprises varies considerably but, in each case, soci- 
ologists are actively engaged in research programmes which bring them 
into contact and co-operation with their colleagues trained in other 
traditions.2# In many cases that co-operation involves sociologists and 
historians coming together on common projects. 
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A very important part of the co-operative work between scholars of 
different disciplines in Yugoslav universities (at least, among social 
scientists) arises from the distinctive system of ‘self-management’ and 
its implications. Research institutes, like factories, are self-managing 
enterprises governed by a committee of the participants. They are not 
financed exclusively from the general funds of the university, but have 
in part to meet their expenses from grant aid or fees attracted to the 
unit by its research activities. Thus a great deal of the research activity 
in the social sciences—apparently a great deal more than one would 
find in this country—is ‘commissioned’ research, done on a commercial 
basis for a client. The profits from such activities play an extremely 
important part in the funding of more properly ‘academic’ research. A 
great deal of market research and audience research for the media is 
done in this way. The League of Communists is typically also an im- 
portant consumer of research, as are large industrial enterprises, 
chambers of trade, communal authorities and trade unions.28 

This arrangement is not without important consequences, in the 
context of our present argument. For the questions which are brought 
up by clients by no means fall neatly into disciplinary categories, and 
the institute’s ability to handle them may depend upon its ability to 
bring experts from a number of specialisms to bear on the problem. 
Hence the close relationship in which sociology stands, not only to 
history but to all its sister disciplines in the social sciences, is a function 
of the organization of the market for social science research, as well as 
the previously-mentioned historical factors. 

Although Yugoslav sociology thus contains within itself the personal 
skills for a close co-operation with history, and although it finds itself 
located within a framework of formal organization which might be 
assumed to support such co-operation, the prospects are not unambigu- 
ously favourable for the development of historical sociology. Probably 
the most decisive factor in the progress of historical sociology will be 
found outside the confines of professional sociology. That factor is the 
position of Marxism within the Yugoslav system. 


MARXISM AND SOCIOLOGY 


The proposition that ‘sociology is a debate with the ghost of Karl Marx’ 
not only continues to haunt examinees in sociological theory, it also is 
an important assumption in the structure of a great deal of the teaching 
of sociology in this country. Whether one considers Marx to be the 
founder of a radical alternative to sociology—the ‘bourgeois social 
science’—or one of the master masons who laid the foundations of that 
science, is for the moment irrelevant. The central point that holds our 
attention at present is the institutional position of Marxism vis-à-vis 
sociology. 
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Sociology these days—although this should not be exaggerated—does 
hold some degree of official recognition in Britain. For example, no 
new university in this country would be conceived without a sociology 
component. It has become woven into the fabric of the academic 
establishment. Marxism, by way of contrast, remains a ‘free-lance’ 
outsider, living (in Marx’s own analogy) in the pores of the bourgeois 
university. It is radical, it is critical, it is institutionally detached in 
British society. 

A very different picture presents itself in Yugoslavia. Marxism is 
more than a theory of society in Yugoslavia, and more than an academic 
discipline; it is a form of established intellectual orthodoxy. Marxist 
approaches to problems are thus the starting point, at least in that they 
provide a set of formal justifications, for all intellectual enterprise within 
the social sciences. In this respect, the nature and role of sociology is 
defined by reference to certain Marxist premises. Hence problems for 
Yugoslav society become problems for Yugoslav sociology only in so far 
as they have been recognized as problems for Yugoslav Marxtsm.*4 

In these circumstances sociology is represented, at least to official 
eyes, as a depository of developed research techniques, with which Marxist 
theory may better arm itself for an understanding of the details of 
social life. Sociology was admitted to the company of Yugoslav academic 
life, as in other countries of Eastern and Central Europe, in the years 
following 1956.25 (Soviet, and other Eastern European, sociologists first 
appeared at the Fourth World Congress of Sociology, in Milan, in 
1959.) Ostensibly sociology was being revived as a counterweight to 
‘dogmatic’ Marxism. Theory could not, so the argument went, develop 
on a purely a priori basis; it was necessary to take cognizance of the 
actual developments that were taking place in society. These ‘actual 
developments’, of course, were profound social and economic changes 
which could be observed in all the Eastern bloc countries in this period, 
symbolized by the disturbances in Hungary and Poland in 1956. 
Yugoslavia too had experienced its share of stressful reorientation, with 
the retreat from collectivization of agriculture in the early 1950s, and 
the constitutional reforms of 1953, which laid the basis for the distinc- 
tive system of self-management. Against this background it was not the 
place of sociology to furnish a new theory, providing an alternative to 
Marxism; its new role was to service theory, by providing comprehensive 
and accurate data on social trends. 

There was, of course, a double irony in these developments. The tables 
were here turned on sociology, in that it found itself placed in an ‘under- 
labourer’ relationship to Marxism. The arguments by which the 
situation was rationalized boiled down in the end to much the same 
arguments which Evans-Pritchard used in relation to history. Further- 
more, a sociology that in the West had struggled to overcome its 
abstracted empiricism, and to acquire its own theoretical muscle, was 
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adopted in the East precisely because of the facility with which it could 
be detached from theory, and wielded as a neutral instrument of empirical 
investigation. Sociology, therefore, came into being in Yugoslavia, as 


«a in the rest of Eastern Europe, as a ‘client’ of Marxism; and the outlook 


r 


for the development of a historical sociology in Yugoslavia is very much 
dependent upon the extent to which sociology continued to be main- 
tained in this ‘client’ relationship. 26 

This relationship is extremely complex; in mentioning the ‘client 
relationship here we have only an opportunity to touch on the fringe 
of the problem. ‘Clientship’ should not be taken to mean that Yugoslav 
sociology is uniform and undifferentiated; it is, in fact, quite diverse, 
as an examination of the range of text-books now available in the sub- 
ject indicates. 

Goričar is prepared to repeat, in more or less stereotyped ways, the 
well-known and rather dogmatic phrases of the standard Marxist dis- 


4 missal of western sociology as ‘bourgeois social science’.2? Luki¢, by 


way of contrast, presents a brief discussion of whether sociology can be 
considered as ‘the most general of the social sciences’.28 Goriéar, again, 
in considering the question of social class, carefully avoids any discus- 
sion of stratification in socialist societies; his discussion of bureaucracy 
depends heavily on French material, concentrates on the formation 
and emergence of bureaucracy historically, and stresses the part played 
by bureaucracy in capitalistic and in ‘totalitarian’ systems—explicitly, 
Nazism and Stalinism—while avoiding material dealing with Yugo- 


« slavia.2° On the other hand, Šuvar, in his ‘sociological cross-section of 


Yugoslav society’, and Popović, both give prominent consideration to 
the question, ‘Are there classes under socialism ?’, and to the issue of the 
part played by bureaucracy in the structure of domination in a socialist 
society.30 The approach of Fiamengo is dynamic, with a historical and 
developmental perspective permeating the whole book;#! in Lukié’s 
volume, however, the discussion of ‘social change’ is relegated to the 
final chapter, as in the archetypical American text-book, and a treat- 
ment of ‘groups’ and ‘institutions’ makes up the majority of the text.3? 


T Such contrasts could be multiplied considerably, but enough has been 


said to indicate the internal variety of Yugoslav sociology, and to 
suggest the difficulties of generalizing about it. The complex picture 
of Yugoslav sociology which we have sketched here indicates clearly 
that, whatever ‘clientship’ implies, it does not mean that the Marxism 
had succeeded in stamping a bland and uncritical orthodoxy on to 
sociology. 

As Marxism has come to represent the establishment, it has (at least 


_ in its ‘official’ form) often tended to lose its critical and radical charac- 
" ter. The model of society which is implicit in many official pronounce- 


ments resembles in striking ways the models of society which are en- 
countered in many Western textbooks of sociology. The basic problems 
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are not those relating to change of the system, but to change within the 
system. The conflict potential of the division of labour is minimized, 
and the actual and theoretical importance of stratification in society 
is undervalued. As Ljubo Tadi¢ has remarked, Marxism often ap- 
pears to be turning into its opposite, and becoming ‘anti-historical 
materialism’.33 

As a consequence of this, we today find that sociology is often per- 
forming in Yugoslav society the critical function which Marxism per- 
forms in the West. It is the soctologists who are asking the awkward 
questions, pointing to the discrepancies between official claim and 
observed performance, and placing at the centre of their analysis and 
their vocabulary the problems of the nature and extent of conflict in 
society. The 1972 annual conference of the Yugoslav Sociological 
Association was devoted to the question of conflict in Yugoslav society.34 

It should, of course, be emphasized that what we are considering 
here is not simply sociology versus Marxism, for sociology operates 
within Marxism, and most sociologists would consider themselves to 
be Marxists. Sociology has adopted the progressive and historical 
elements of Marxian thought, employing them against a more conserva- 
tive and institutionalized variant. But the proximity of sociology to 
Marxism has had a dual result. Elements of Marxist thought have 
provided the dynamism of Yugoslav sociology; but at the same time, 
the attempt to develop a sociology entirely within the broader limits 
of Marxism has provided a set of limitations on variation.®5 It has not 
been possible to develop sociology to the point at which it might be 
considered to offer a completely alternative theory of society, chal- 
lenging the fundamentals of Marxism. Where sociologists have stepped 
beyond these limits (or at least, where they have been construed as 
having done so), then they have been openly criticized by higher 
political authority, and sometimes subject to disciplinary action.3¢ 

The issue of the relationship between Marxism and sociology in 
Yugoslav academic life is, as we have stressed, a complex one, which 
cannot possibly be fully explored within the confines of a discussion 
such as this. However, the development of this relationship must be 
crucial for the future of historical sociology in that country, for in as 
much as Marxism provides a historical theory of society, in coming to 
terms with Marxism sociology must also define its relationship to 
history. The issue will clearly not only be decided in intellectual terms, 
but will be influenced by such factors as the institutional position of 
sociology in the Yugoslav academic structure, by the part which 
sociologists continue to play in the League of Communists, and pos- 
sibly most significantly by the extent to which sociology continues to be 
‘functional’ for the present order of things.8? 
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CONCLUSION 


The overall aim of this discussion has been to clarify some aspects of 
our understanding of the relationship between sociology and history. 
(Our argument has been framed principally in terms of the nature of 
sociology: but here it should be emphasized that a great deal of what 
has been written could be applied equally well to history.) In looking 
at Yugoslav sociology we have been attempting to underline the 
importance of the social setting within which history and sociology 
relate, for a proper appreciation of that relationship. It is necessary to 
look at these disciplines, not merely as sets of tdeas about the world, 
which may or may not be mutually consistent or contradictory; they 
are also to be regarded as activities in which people are engaged. They 
are, moreover, organized activities, which are carried on within institu- 
tions, a framework of ideologies, a series of career structures, and a 
market or audience for their product. Our contention, in this essay, is 
that this is not only a potentially valuable, but also a necessary approach 
to the problem, which deserves to be undertaken more frequently and 


more fully. 
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20. As a leading contemporary Marx- 
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this aspect of the history of sociology in 
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See, for example, J. Predavec, Selo i 
seljaci, Zagreb, 1934. A more sophisti- 
cated approach to peasantry is found in 
D. Jovanović, Agrama politika, Belgrade, 
1930. The fusion of scientific and 
political interest in the peasantry is 
probably best illustrated in the journal 
Pregled, published in Sarajevo between 
the two world wars, 

21, Published information is available 
only relating to ‘professors’. There are, 
of course, large numbers of ‘other ranks’ 
in the Yugoslav academic hierarchy. 
This table, for this reason, appears to 
distort the actual distribution of sociolo- 
gists considerably. 

22, A very useful survey of the 
research undertaken by one such in- 
stitute, and of the personnel involved in 
it, has been published by the Institut 
društoena istrazivanja Sveučilišta in Zagreb. 
See their Bilten, No. 2, 1971. 
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the following essay: M. Župančić, ‘The 
Work of the Department of Rural 
Sociology, Institute of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Rural Sociology, Zagreb’ in 
The Jugoslav Village, Sociologija Sela, 
Zagreb, 1972, pp. 243-6. 

23. The following passage from a 
recent article in The Guardian is also 
relevant here. (17 Jan. 1973, p. 12.) 

Last year nationalism swept through 
the Republic of Croatia, creating 
pressures that developed into one of 
the worst crises in modern Yugoslav 
history. By December, President Tito 
realised he had to act. He gathered 
his senior colleagues in a secluded 
hunting lodge outside Belgrade for 
urgent consultations. 

Tito opted for strong measures—a 
thorough purge of the Croatian 
Communist Party, starting at the top. 
His decision was risky. The Croatian 
leaders enjoyed substantial support 
among the Croats, who comprise 23 
per cent of Yugoslavia’s 21 million 
people. Would their removal cause a 
political rebellion, or even a violent 
upheaval? 

To find out, one of Tito’s men made 
an urgent phone call to Belgrade’s 
Institute for Social Research. He 
asked the Institute to begin immedi- 
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ately a ‘blitz’ public opinion poll to 

sample reaction to the President’s 

stern policy. 

The Institute had anticipated the 
call, Its pollsters had already begun 
a three-day sampling that would 
find that Tito had sufficient support 
for his action, even in Croatia itself. 
The poll persuaded the President that 
Yugoslavia need not fear a violent 
counter-reaction, In an earlier crisis, in 
1968, Tito actually based his policy 
on a poll’s findings. A student demon- 
stration had brought Belgrade to a 
standstill. Pollsters who conducted a 
similar blitz survey found widespread. 
support for many of the students’ 
demands including better student 
housing and fewer privileges for 
Communist Party officials, but almost 
no support for their disruptive tactics. 
Tito reacted by using his police to 
stop the demonstration, and then 
publicly declaring himself a leading 
supporter of the reforms. 

24. The relationship between Marx- 
ism and sociology is conveyed forcibly 
by the fact that in the 1950s and early 
60s the leading posts in sociology are 
typically filled by members of the 
League of Communists. This aspect of 
the problem is, of course, closely linked 
with the question of the recruitment of 
the first generation of Yugoslav sociolo- 
gists, The contribution of the Philosophy 
Faculties is particularly relevant in this 
respect. 

25. See the essay, ‘Sociologija ulazi u 
socijalističku stvarnost’ in the volume of 
essays by Rudi Supek, Sociologija i 
socijalizam, Znanje, Zagreb, 1966. The 
essay, ‘Dogmatizam ili revizionizam’, is 
also of interest in the present context. 
See also O. Mandić, op. cit., pp. 297 ff. 
Mandié dates the recognition of sociology 
in Yugoslavia from 1953. 

26. Yugoslav social scientists are, of 
course, aware of the problematic nature 
of their position, as is indicated in the 
essays by Supek, already cited, and in 
the essay by Lj. Tadić, ‘Politika kao 
praksa i kao tehnika: o odnosu političke 
filozofije i političke nauke’ in his Poredak ¢ 
sloboda, Kultura, Belgrade, 1967; see also 
O. Mandić, op. cit., pp. 212 ff. 
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27. See J. Goričar, Sociologija, Rad, 
Belgrade, 1970 (8th ed.), pp. 85-106. 
The subtitle of his volume is itself 
instructive: ‘The fundamentals of a 
Marxist general theory of society’. Some 
of this author’s comment on the develop- 
ment of Western European sociology is 
bizarre in the extreme. Durkheim and 
Weber, for example, are lumped to- 
gether as exponents of a school of 
‘psychologistic sociology’(!). (See pp 
87-92.) This kind of absurdity can partly 
be explained by the fact that Goričar’s 
is among the first Yugoslav text-books in 
the subject. 

28, See R. D. Lukić, Osnovi sociologije, 
Naučna knjiga, Belgrade, 1970 (6th ed.), 
pp. 28-31. His examination of the question 
is, however, rather inconclusive. For a 
contrasting and rather fuller treatment 
of the issue, see I Stanojčić, Predmet opšte 
sociologije—n. gen odnos prema drugim naukama, 
Savremena Skola, Belgrade, 1964. 

29. His discussion of ‘class’ is found 
in op. cit, ch. IV, section 3: that 
relating to ‘bureaucracy’ is found in the 
following section. 

go. See S. Šuvar, Sociološki presjek 
jugoslavenskog društva, Školska knjiga, 
Zagreb, 1970, esp. pp. 9-26, and part 
Ill, passim.; M. Popović, Problemi 
društvene strukture, Kultura, Belgrade, 
1967, pp. 217-31. Also M. Petujlié, 
Klass i savremeno društoo, Savremena 
administracija, Belgrade, 1967. 

gt. See A. Fiamengo, Osnove opce 
sociologije (8th ed.). See, in this respect, 
the comment of Coulson and Riddell on 
Yugoslav Sociology, based on this book. 
M. A. Coulson and D. Riddell, Ap- 
proaching Sociology, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1970, pp. 3-4. They are mistaken 
in their willingness to regard Fiamengo 
as representative of Yugoslav sociology 
as a whole. 

32. Op. cit. 

33. This is a quotation from a public 
lecture at the Philosophy Faculty of the 
University of Belgrade, 6 Dec. 1971, at 
which this writer was present. 

34. The proceedings of this con- 
ference have been published as Društveni 
konflikti i socijalistički razvoj Jugoslavije, 
two vols., Ljubljana, 1972. The sub- 
sequent annual conference, held in 
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Opatija, was devoted to the question of 
class in Yugoslav society. 

35. It should of course be emphasized 
that what we are considering here is not 
simply sociology versus Marxism, for 
sociology operates within Marxism, and 
most sociologists would consider them- 
selves to be Marxists. Sociology has 
adopted the progressive and historical 
elements of Marxian thought, employing 
them against a more conservative and 
institutionalized variant. The adoption 
of elements of Western sociological 
methodology and theory, by Yugoslav 
thinkers, under these circumstances gives 
a rather eclectic, ‘patchwork’ character 
to a great deal of Yugoslav sociology. 
This problem is not unnoticed by 
Yugoslavs themselves. See Mandić, op. 
cit., p. 210. 

36. The most widely-publicized inci- 
dents in this respect have been the con- 
flicts of the journal Praxis and the 
Belgrade student newspaper Student with 
the authorities. The former, which has 
included a number of eminent sociolo- 
gists in its circle—most notably Rudi 
Supek—has conducted a running battle 
with orthodoxy over a number of years, 
largely couched in philosophical terms. 
The latter, although a student paper, 
has counted a number of Belgrade 
sociologists among its regular contri- 
butors. It has been repeatedly attacked, 
and even banned, on a number of 
occasions over recent years, for obscenity, 
as well as for its social and political 
comment. Less widely-known, however, 
is the fact that in recent political 
struggles within the party sociologists in 
both Belgrade and Skopje have found 
themselves severely attacked for their 


alleged ‘anarcho-liberalism’, and on 


occasions subjected to stern disciplinary 
measures. 

37. Mandié unwittingly betrays a 
great deal of the problematic nature of 
the situation of Yugoslav sociology, when 
he describes the adoption by a large 
number of faculties of sociology courses 
into their curricula. 

‘Such courses give information about 
the place of the student’s own profession 
in the Yugoslav society’ (sic). (See 
Mandić, op. cit., p. 211). 
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Sociobiology: the New Synthesis 
Edward O. Wilson Harvard University 
Press 1975 ix + 697 pp. £11 


Sociobiology is ‘the systematic study of 
the biological basis of all social bebav- 
iour’. The perspective is perhaps most 
neatly summed up in Edward Wilson’s 
> Claim that Samuel Butler’s aphorism 
“(that the chicken is only an egg’s way 
of making another egg) has been modern- 
ized: the organism and the social behav- 
iour to which it gives rise is only DNA’s 
way of making more DNA. 

Professor Wilson’s impressive tome (it 
weighs 5% Ib) is divided into three parts. 
The first part is concerned with social 
evolution. We are told that the-central 
theoretical problem for sociobiology is 


«a. how altruism, which by definition reduces 


personal fitness, could possibly evolve by 
natural selection. The answer apparently 
lies in kinship. Throughout the entire 
book Professor Wilson is concerned with 
the balances and counterbalances of 
genetic factors which contribute to group 
as opposed to individual survival and in 
the end his concern with the altruistic 
gene leads to a justification for a natural- 
istic, pluralistic ethic: ‘Scientists and 


F humanists should together consider the 


possibility that the time has come for 
ethics to be removed temporarily from 
the hands of the philosopher and biologi- 
cized.’ 

The second part of the book covers a 
variety of social mechanisms (group size, 
learning, communication, aggression, 
territorial evolution, dominance systems, 
roles and castes, sex, parental care and 


, y- Symbiosis are discussed). The final part 


takes a comprehensive look at the range 
of social species, starting with colonial 
micro-organisms and finishing up with 


man; the last section, ‘Man: From 
Sociobiology to Sociology’, containing 
what might well be several surprises for 
most sociologists in spite of the fact that 
Professor Wilson offers hypotheses on a 
suggestive rather than definitive basis. 
However the real value of the book must 
be as a comprehensive, beautifully laid 
out and illustrated reference book cover- 
ing the amazing variety of animal social 
behaviour. (Well over a hundred pages 
are devoted to the glossary, bibliography 
and index.) 

Sociobiology should contribute greatly 
to countering many of the naive infer- 
ences that have recently been made 
about man’s evolutionary heritage. Pro- 
fessor Wilson offers a perspective that 
is (usually) complementary to sociology 
but when it is at odds with contemporary 
wisdom the competition it offers is both 
fascinating and provoking. 

Eileen Barker 
LSE, 


Understanding Social Life: The 
Method Called Verstehen 
William Outhwatis George Allen and 
Unwin 1975 127 pp. £3°85 (£1°85 
paperback) 


Whether sociology can explain human 
behaviour in terms of causal laws or 
whether sociology is more appropriately 
developed as an interpretation of action 
with reference to meaning and motive is 
a veritable hornets’ nest of philosophical 
imponderables. Outhwaite makes some 
valuable contributions to the controversy 
surrounding ‘the method called ver- 
stehen’ ,in particular by tracing the debate 
from theological hermeneutics through 
Dilthey and Weber to contemporary 
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ethnomethodology. He usefully brings 
out distinctions between textual exegesis, 
psychologistic empathy, understanding 
of cultural products, subjective under- 
standing of motives and vwerstehen as 
a method of generating hypotheses. The 
book also examines many important 
issues raised by the confrontation be- 
tween phenomenology, structuralism and 
Marxism. 

Despite its many merits, Outhwaite’s 
analysis seems confused. For one thing, 
it is difficult to get any clear picture of 
where the author stands in this discus- 
sion. At the end of the book, the main 
questions are wholly unresolved—is 
verstehen incompatible with, ancillary to 
or a complement of causal explanation? 
We are told rather unhelpfully that the 
question ‘remains open’. The failure to 
come to grips with the problem may be 
a consequence of failing to spell out 
clearly the main areas within which the 
debate about verstehen has taken place. 
I have in mind the problem of ‘under- 
standing alien belief systems’, whether 
rationality is a legitimate sociological 
category, whether only ‘false’ beliefs 
require causal explanation and whether 
verstehen is inherently conservative (since 
philosophy leaves everything as it is). 
Precisely because the issue is muddied 
by conceptual confusion, Outhwaite’s 
historical survey of the controversy is a 
poor substitute for a clear statement of 
the analytic dimensions of the problem. 
Verstehen seems to be a series of methods 
calling out for Occam’s Razor. 

Bryan S. Tumer 
University of Lancaster 


Becoming Modern 

Alex Inkeles and David H. Smith 
Heinemann Educational Books 1975 
436 pp. £5:00 net 


One might argue that a book published 
in 1974 on issues of modernization, which 
systematically ignores the by now con- 
siderable recent literature which is 
critical of this concept, hardly deserves 
to be taken seriously. And yet this is an 
interesting book, workman-like, well- 


written and with a number of unexpected 
findings. 

The first message Inkeles and Smith 
want to get across is that individuals can 


change in quite fundamental ways after . 


childhood socialization is well behind 
them. They demonstrate (for the benefit 
of psychologists, mainly) that men reared 
in a ‘traditional’ environment can and 
do become more ‘modern’ when exposed. 
to certain types of social experience— 
the school, the mass media, and especi- 
ally the factory. In the research tradition 
of those who first delved into The Author- 
itarian Personality, they have con- 
structed a number of ‘modernity scales’ 
(built on items from a Ahour( !) inter- 
view questionnaire to some 


6,000 men in six countries). Their find- 


ings clearly demonstrate that people do 
change on such dimensions as ‘openness 
to new experience’, ‘readiness for social 
change’, ‘efficacy’, ‘planning’, ‘aspira- 
tions’, and with respect to more specific 
sets of attitudes regarding the place of 
women, the importance of religion, work 
commitment, and so on. They show, 
moreover, that individual ‘modernity’ 
hangs together as asyndrome. The manip- 
ulation of the data in this respect is 
sophisticated, with a number of valuable 
methodological innovations (e.g. their 
use of ‘matching’ individual cases for 
key comparisons). Possible objections 
to the different steps in their analysis are 
discussed with a rewarding candour. But 
in anticipating objections they do not 
always state them correctly, nor do they 
always meet the essential point. 

Take, for example, some of the argu- 
ments that might be raised against an- 
other result they regard as highly impor- 
tant, namely that individual moderniza- 
tion is occurring universally (‘throughout 
the contemporary world’), Though the 
field work was done in six countries 
which were at best ‘mixed economies’ 
(if not wholly capitalist), this claim for 
universality is made repeatedly in the 
book—and the few pages towards the 
end, intended to silence critics who see 
the approach as culturally or politically 
biased, are quite inadequate. Professor 
Inkeles has studied the Soviet Union for 
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many years, and he can (rightly, no 
doubt) point to a demise of many 
features of traditional culture and 
behaviour which is just as significant in 


# the U.S.S.R. as it is in Argentina, India 


or Nigeria. But his work on the U.S.S.R. 
hardly makes him an authority on Guba, 
Tanzania, North Vietnam or China. 
Nor does a possibly universal weakening 
of traditional (or archaic, as the authors 
sometimes say) social and cultural 
features signify that the kind of ‘modern 
man’ who appears to be emerging in 
largely capitalist societies will be dupli- 
cated in more socialist contexts. The 
short version of the questionnaire (which 
contains only 14 items) is less open to 
objections on this count, but in the main 
research instrument there are a score or 


* go of items where replies can be expected 


to differ significantly for similarly 
‘modern’ men from differing social 
formations—questions, in other words, 
whose meanings depend not on cultural 
factors, but on the material and institu- 
tional set-up which determines a person’s 
life-chances. The authors are also quite 
insensitive to (or uninterested in) the 
origin of some of the ‘modern’ traits; 
these are merely seen as somehow 
emerging as a result of contact with 
‘modern’ institutions. They would have 
done well to take a little more seriously 
their own remark on ‘Marx’s seminal 
insight into the ways in which man’s 
social milieu shapes his consciousness’ 
(p. 11)—because it isn’t only ‘the school’ 
or ‘the factory’, but the whole apparatus 
that underpins what Parkin has called 
the ‘dominant meaning system’, which 
shapes our views on many of the issues 
included in the modernity syndrome 
(should you ‘trust’ commercial television 
—or Pravda, for that matter—more than 
a friend or religious leader, for example?) 

Inkeles and Smith also suggest that the 
spread of individual ‘modernity’ is a 
crucial precondition for social and 
economic development, whose main pur- 
pose is ‘the achievement of a decent 
level of living for all people, everywhere’ 
(p. 289). They never stop to think, how- 
ever, whether at least some aspects of 
the ‘modernity’ tapped by their ques- 
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tionnaire might not constitute obstacles 
to development in many less developed 
countries. Their lack of interest in the 
political economy of development (pre- 
cisely the kind of criticism which has 
been persistently levelled at the whole 
‘modernization school’), or rather, the 
belief that their kind of research can be 
fruitfully undertaken without any need 
to take an interest in it, is perhaps the 
most distressing feature of the whole 
approach. It comes from institutional 
and disciplinary isolation, fed by the 
(false) security of a long tradition of 
methodological sophistication. Read the 
naive and starry-eyed babble on the 
transfer of ‘modern’ technology or insti- 
tutions to poor countries (p. 314), which 
totally ignores the now well-known anti- 
developmental consequences of much 
that happens in this area, if proof is 
needed that the ‘modernizers’ are well 
and truly lodged in a cul-de-sac of their 
own making. Let them turn around, at 
last, and find out on which issues their 
colleagues concerned with development 
have been working for many years, 
Otherwise the neat book from this stable 
(it is dedicated ‘To Daniel Lerner and 
Karl Deutsch, who first rode upon the 
tiger’) will yet again serve mainly to 
teach our graduate students how re- 
search sophistication—for all its merits-— 
is a sterile asset when directed at: only 
half-baked or half-relevant questions. 
Emanuel de Kadt 
The Institute of Development Studies 
University of Sussex 


Beyond the Sociology of Develop- 
ment: Economy and Society in Latin 
America and Africa 

Ivar Oxaal, Tony Barnett, David Booth 
(eds.) Routledge & Kegan Paul 1975 
295 pp. £695 (£3°95 paperback) 


In the late 1960’s interest among students 
of underdevelopment was aroused by 
André Gunder Frank’s paradox of ‘the 
‘development of underdevelopment’. 
Applying the perspectives of Paul Baran 
he criticized the prevailing theories of 
underdevelopment, arguing that it was 
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the links that had developed historically 
between capitalist industrializing soci- 
eties and underdeveloped regions that 
were the primary cause of the latter’s 
underdevelopment. This relationship 
created a dependence between the under- 
developed satellites and the developed 
metropolis as a result of which the 
economic development of the latter was 
achieved by the exploitation of the 
former. The papers in Beyond the Soci- 
ology of Development derive their inspira- 
tion from Frank’s work and they elabor- 
ate and apply ‘dependence theory’ to 
various aspects of underdevelopment. 
The editors of the present volume, sus- 
taining the polemical style of their 
mentor, maintain that ‘as a consequence 
of their extreme economic naivete and 
implicit metropolitan bias many of the 
studies and theories presented under the 
rubric of “‘the sociology of development” 
in the 1950’s and 1960’s were miscon- 
ceived, intellectually abortive, and in 
some instances downright pernicious in 
their influence’ (p. 2). A judgment which 
they do not feel obliged to document! 

Frank’s original work Capitalism and 
Underdevelopment in Latin America gave 
a rather mechanistic account of Latin 
American economic history. The study 
had many weaknesses: holistic concepts 
such as ‘capitalism’ were used as explana- 
tory variables without a clear specifica- 
tion of which of its institutional features 
was responsible for the generation of 
underdevelopment; there was no account 
of the interrelations between the econ- 
omic, political, and cultural processes 
by which underdevelopment was sus- 
tained; little recognition was given to 
the fact that satellite communities might 
enjoy different degrees of manoeuvra- 
bility in the apparently rigid hierarchy 
of metropolis—satellite relations; finally, 
there was no attempt to examine the 
validity of the ideas outside the Latin 
American context from which they 
originated. The contributions to the 
present volume recognize these weak- 
nesses and attempt to elaborate the 
perspective of economic dependence. 

It is beyond the scope of this review 
to deal in detail with all the essays in 


this collection, each of which deals with 
some aspect of dependence, or applies 
the perspective to a particular Latin 
American or African context. Despite 
the no doubt deliberate policy of the 
editors not to separate theoretical studies 
the essays tend to fall into one or other 
of these admittedly crude categories. 
In the theoretical papers O’Brien 
examines the dependence perspective in 
Latin American economic and social 
theory, emphasizing the importance of 
E.C.L.A. economists such as Prebisch 
and Furtado, and as a critical response 
to which Frank’s work developed. 
Booth surveys and assesses Frank’s work 
and is critical of his later attempts at 
theoretical refinement: he notes the 
absurdities which the notion of ‘the 
active development of underdevelop- 
ment’ leads him as he attempts to modify 
his concepts to cope with the diversity 
of situations to be found in Latin 
America. 

In another essay Clammer suggests 
that dependence theory be supplemented 
by ideas derived from the French eco- 
nomic anthropologists, such as Meillas- 
soux, who have pointed to the impor- 
tance of different modes of production 
within a society and the different con- 
ditions which sustain them. Hutton and 
Cohen discuss the idea of peasant resis- 
tance to change, suggesting that peasant 
attitudes are the product of responses to 
social change but also of the ideas and 
interests of those attempting to change 
peasants and who categorize the types 
of response that their actions are met 
with. Oxaal considers the practical 
political consequences of recognition of 
economic dependence among the radical 
West Indian intelligentsia. In one of the 
most cogent of the empirical papers 
Weeks explains and assesses the implica- 
tions for the Kenyan economy of the 
concentration of growth in Nairobi. 
Hanley examines the political response 
to agricultural development in Guyana. 
Feldman demonstrates how central 
governmental socialist policies in Tan- 
zania may be frustrated by the power of 
wealthy local farmers. Barnett examines 
the consequences of large-scale irriga- 
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tion development in the Sudan, and 
Wolpe, in a laboured paper assesses the 
relevance of the concept of ‘internal 
colonialism’ for understanding the South 
African situation. 

In the last and most judicious paper 
Long explores the role of ‘brokers’ in the 
articulation of different modes of pro- 
duction in rural Peru and demonstrates 
the utility of the ideas of the French 
economic anthropologists. Long resists 
the tendency found in some of the other 
essays to reduce complex systems of 
interaction to prescribed Marxist cate- 
gories: he indicates how hierarchical 
and mutual economic relations are con- 
solidated by other social interactions such 
as kinship, patronage, god-parenthood 
and religious association in Latin America. 

It is unfortunate that the collection 
lacks a general concluding essay to give 
a statement and synthesis of ‘dependence 
theory’ in the light of these studies. A 
number of issues clearly remain to be 
discussed: specification of the empirical 
conditions of dependent economies com- 
pared with more autonomous economies; 
all underdeveloped economies may be 
dependent but not all dependent econo- 
mies are underdeveloped. Moreover, 
there was no discussion of how a com- 
munity’s dependence may be affected 
by its endowment of resources other than 
capital. With their relative resource 
endowments can the Central African 
Republic or Gabon acquire the same 
degree of autonomy as might Nigeria or 
Libya? In conclusion it is to be hoped 
that in a period when interest in economic 
development has become highly. tech- 
nical, the multidisciplinary and contro- 
versial style of this collection will stimu- 
late renewed interest and discussion of 
the economy of underdevelopment. 

John Oram 
South Bucks College of Higher Education 


The Pool Winners 
Stephen Smith and Peter Razzell London 
Caliban Books 1975 227 pp. £3°50 


For a number of years ‘winning the 
pools’ represented the British proletariat’s 
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collective magic wand. Now when in- 
flation has tarnished the glitter of even 
this pot of gold, along comes this first 
sociological inquiry into the pool- 
winners’ fate. Of the potential population 
of 191 big winners (those having won 
£160,000 and above in today’s money 
terms), the authors managed to track 
down 198. Of these, 8g agreed to com- 
plete a prepared questionnaire and a 
further sub-section of 40 offered them- 
selves for extensive informal interview. 

The study is divided into two parts. 
The first and longer consists of near- 
verbatim accounts of interviews with 
eight winners chosen for the illustrative 
variety of their experiences, while the 
second section contains discussion of the 
empirical data, for the purposes of which 
the 89 winners have been matched with 
a comparative group in other aspects 
analogous on a number of crucial 
criteria. 

Uniformly, the pool winners’ life has 
undergone dramatic transformation. 
They now live in elegant houses in 
‘superior’ neighbourhoods, their homes 
are abundantly equipped with the full 
range of modern capital goods, they 
drive elegant cars, and indulge in fre- 
quent far-flung. holidays. A few have 
gone into business, some dabble in 
personal investment, while a significant 
proportion have opted for premature 
retirement. They cultivate their gardens, 
develop hobbies, fill time to their own 
satisfaction, seldom experience boredom, 
rarely feel lonely, and firmly affirm 
superior levels of happiness. Yet, the 
fantasies of infinite glamour and riches 
have faded into obscurity. Initial bouts 
of drinking, gambling and womanizing 
are curbed, and gifts to kith and kin soon 
disbursed. Under the pool companies’ 
benevolent guidance, they now live on 
the fruits of investments with only 
periodic capital withdrawals. They visit 
their relatives, continue to see a similar 
circle of friends, merge into their neigh- 
bourhoods, and change their vote to 
Conservative. There is no evidence of 
involvement in high culture, of participa- 
tion in public affairs, voluntary work or 
altruistic activity. 
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Regrettably, as a purported socio- 
logical text the book is something of a 
disaster. Data are carelessly handled 
without substantiation, there is no 
awareness of theory, the narrative is 
trite and repetitive, and the findings 
minimal and self-evident. There is not 
one single reference or footnote, nor any 
index or bibliography. Admittedly, the 
authors hint at a second analytical 
volume directed to the professional 
reader. Yet, though wishing their enter- 
prise well, the context of the present book 
induces one to doubt the quality of the 
authors’ underlying approach, let alone 
the material’s capacity for rigorous 
academic elaboration. 

O. Newman 
Polytechnic of the South Bank 


Ecstasy and Holiness: Counter 
Culture and the Open Society 
Frank Musgrove Methuen & Co. 1974 
236 pp. £395 (£190 paperback) 


This book, which is a sequel to Professor 
Musgrove’s earlier Youth and Social Order 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1964), was a 
pleasure to read. It did a generally sound 
job on that which I expected to be in- 
cluded, and also yielded many unex- 
pected pleasant surprises. It passes 
easily my personal test of worthiness— 
the important considerations being (1) 
readability, (2) soundness of research, 
(3) awareness of relevant literature in 
the field, and (4) being well-informed of 
relevant historical materials. 

On the first point, I must say that the 
book held my interest and even enter- 
tained with its wit and style. I cannot 
say that it reads as well as the related 
works of Rozak or of Reich, but then 
anything informed of data as is Professor 
Musgrove’s work must occasionally 
come down from the clouds of euphoric 
prose and grapple with what the data 
say. Professor Musgrove usually does 
this in fine fashion, and he does know 
how to turn a phrase. I cannot resist 
mentioning one or two choice lines. In 
commenting on changes in the values of 
the working class, he says (p. 22), Beau- 


jolais and gas-fired central heating have 
triumphed where non-conformist chapels, 
the Band of Hope and Boy Scouts 
failed.’ And in discussing the idealistic 
life style of counter culture, his deflating 
comment is (p. 148), ‘At present the 
experiment has to be made on social 
security.’ 

The substantive contribution of the 
book is certainly noteworthy. The 
impetus for the research reported in the 
book was to study what happened to 
that peaceful, peace-loving, and deadly 
boring group of people known as youth 
which Professor Musgrove had so care- 
fully delineated in his earlier book. 
Although some would disagree that 1964 
represents (p. 20) ‘in a real and im- 
portant sense the hinge of modern 
history’ (what with the inception of the 
student rebellion and all), few would 
argue that something very important 
happened in the past decade, and that 
happening is well-characterized by 
reference to the counter culture and 
its adherents. The book is open in 
presenting Professor Musgrove’s biases, 
but his preferences regarding the issues 
at hand did not detract from his making 
a sound contribution to several areas. 
His findings regarding the counter 
culture are noteworthy, and represent 
work that will have to be taken into 
account in any future study of such 
phenomena. Even the methodological 
purist will find some solace in the 
general rigour associated with the 
construction of the scales, the design of 
the research, and the analysis of data 
(this is not to say that one could not nit- 
pick a bit, if desired). I predict that the 
counter cultural attitude scale devised 
by Professor Musgrove will find repeated 
use in the future, and he is kind enough 
to include enough information about 
the scale to facilitate later use by 
others. 

The attitude instrument is, from my 
perspective, the most interesting part of 
the book. The imaginative use to which 
it is put and the rather interesting and 
even sometimes startling results over- 
shadow the intriguing but less-con- 
vincing historical analysis which makes 
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up a major part o the book. This 
historical analysis is an attempt to test 
and prove the notion (p. 34) ‘that 
counter-cultural values emerge in a 
context of rapid population growth, 
economic expansion, and consequent 
social dislocation’. The mustering of 
evidence for this idea is intriguing, but 
not overwhelming. This problem of (for 
me) unconvincing support for one of the 
major themes of the book was more than 
compensated for by the book’s other 
contributions. 

I would specifically mention a few 
of the book’s ‘extras’ for which I was 
especially grateful. One, the book 
rightly criticizes Keniston’s misuse of 
the term alienation, pointing out that 
he was apparently misled by the Mer- 
tonian version of that concept. The 
sound comparison of alienation and 
anomy that follows from this critique 
was refreshing to one tired of seeing 
technical terms in sociology pirated 
away and mis-applied by friends in 
related disciplines. Also, I was pleased 
and somewhat surprised to find a brief 
but sound comment on the Weberian 
theory relating capitalism and Pro- 
testantism. And as a bonus Professor 
Musgrove included a thought-provoking 
discussion of the relationship of witch- 
craft to Protestantism and capitalism. 
The inclusion (and critique) of other 
prominent work in the area as varied as 
that of Flacks and of Mannheim was a 
pleasure to see, as was the thorough dis- 
cussion of the developing ‘fun ethic’ 
which is replacing the work ethic in 
parts of Western culture. 

In summary, I recommend this book, 
and would even go further and say that 
social researchers and social commenta- 
tors alike will find it of great value. The 
researchers can make use of the rather 
thorough methodology, and the social 
commentators can find some good re- 
search on which to base their prose, 
although the results of the study should 
force some to greatly modify what they 
have been saying about ‘youth’ and 
about the counter culture. 

James T. Richardson 
University of Nevada 
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Sexual Stigma: an Interactionist 
Account 
Kenneth Plummer London Routledge & 


Kegan Paul 1975 258 pp. £595 


The social organization of sexuality, its 
implications and articulations within a 
deviancy perspective, specifically inter- 
actionism, are clearly and systematically 
put forward by Dr Plummer in his recent 
book, Sexual Stigma: an Interactionist 
Account. 

For the interactionist, sexual meanings, 
as well as deviance, exist as ‘ambiguous 
and problematic categories’ rather than 
as universal absolutes. Dr Plummer, 
however, does recognize the ‘external 
coercive’ nature of sexual meanings 
which operates within a socio-historical 
context and which confronts individuals 
in the form of moral imperatives. The 
author grounds his theory in the view 
that the social scientist in order to re- 
main faithful to the nature of his inquiry 
must look to the emergent realities of 
the everyday world, as well as to their 
social construction both public and 
private. 

Focusing upon male homosexuality as 
a paradigm of sexual deviance, Dr 
Plummer outlines the relevant issues— 
thenature and sources of societal reaction, 
the career stages and formation of the 
homosexual role, the subcultural re- 
sponse, the individual homosexual’s 
‘awareness contexts’ which daily con- 
front him and which may in turn become 
strategically problematic. Dr Plummer, 
a consistent interactionist, believes that 
an adequate understanding of sexual 
deviance (i.e. homosexuality) cannot 
exist without an analysis of the con- 
voluted meanings which are socially 
organized by a predominantly hostile 
society. 

From a sociology of sexuality and 
deviancy perspective, this book provides 
an extremely important contribution to 
the sociological understanding of human 
sexuality and sexual deviance, particu- 
larly male homosexuality. It is for this 
very reason that Sexual Stigma merits the 
attention of those who have an academic 
interest in the area. Also one should note 
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that this text’s inclusive bibliography is 
a compendium of significant works 
which reflect Dr Plummer’s mastery of 
this respective field. 

Though one rightfully lauds Dr 
Plummer’s scholarship, this book is not 
free from problems. Initially, the author 
states that he realizes the charges which 
are levelled against interactionist in- 
quiry (i.e. it is too subjective and 
relativistic and is void of any historical 
awareness). Dr Plummer attempts to 
supply the reader with an understanding 
of the crucial notions of internal versus 
external standards from an interactionist 
standpoint. His awareness of the prob- 
lematic nature of these standards is 
evident. External standards while re- 
maining outside of the immediate 
epistemological realm of interactionist 
inquiry nevertheless does affect the 
formation of internal standards which 
are the primary concern of the inter- 
actionist. As a result, does this view in 
Lichtman’s words ‘leave us without a 
critical posture toward the present in- 
human reality’? In other words, is 
interactionism by its inherent fidelity to 
subjective meanings incapable of address- 
ing broader, ‘transpersonal’, political or 
moral issues? Perhaps the answer to 
these questions can be found within the 
general state of intellectual flux which 
characterizes contemporary sociological 
inquiry. 

Hopefully, in this highly complex, 
technocratic society, sociologists of all 
intellectual persuasions will, in order to 
better understand the varying levels of 
meanings in the social formation, come 
to appreciate the merits of differing 
levels of analysis. Thus, the perennial 
sociological task of creating a critical 
understanding of society will be furthered. 
Sexual Stigma therefore remains an im- 
portant contribution to the study of 
sexuality and deviancy. It is a greatly 
needed theoretical presentation which is 
invaluable to sociologists who are in- 
volved in this expanding area. 

E. M. Ettorre 
Graduate Student 
London School of Economics 


Permissive Britain: Social Change 
in the Sixties and Seventies 

Christie Davies Pitman Publishing 1975 
246 pp. £4°25 


In spite of the seminal works of Durk- 
heim and Weber, the sociology of 
morality is largely a non-starter. Con- 
sequently, Permissive Britain is an interest- 
ing attempt to assimilate and interpret 
recent moral outrage. Its readable 
eclecticism, however, could have been 
supplemented by greater theoretical 
substance. Drawing upon a wide range 
of material from the 60s and 70s (which 
does contain serious omissions such as 
the New Morality controversy) includ- 
ing popular literature, Parliamentary 
debates, Obscenity Reports, and re- 
search into sexual behaviour, Christie 
Davies presents us with an anthology of 
issues—censorship, homosexuality, pro- 
miscuity, abortion, Women’s Lib, capital 
punishment, drugs—that developes little 
structure. In his notion of ‘causalism’ as 
a bureaucratic attitude characterized by 
the weighing up of the alternative 
consequences of moral legislation, not 
only is there an unnecessary mystifica- 
tion of more recognizable concepts such 
as pragmatism, utilitarianism and 
rationalism, but in his view of its recent 
ascendancy over a more absolute ‘moral- 
ism’ I am not convinced that such an 
attitude is logically distinct enough from 
statutory change itself to count as an 
adequate explanation of permissiveness. 

On the other hand, hints of a full- 
fledged sociology of changing moral 
evaluations of homosexuality do appear 
in the chapter ‘Buggery and the Decline 
of the British Empire’. Stressing the 
importance of beliefs about the political 
and military inefficiency caused by 
leader-favouritism (examples are James 
I, Edward II and Kaiser Wilhelm II), 
Davies argues that the conflict between 
the ascetic demands of bureaucracy and 
the erotic ties of homosexuality leads 
to the proscription of male more than 
female homosexuality in a male-domin- 
ated society. With the decline of the 
importance of the military, male homo- 
sexuality loses its stigma, The chapter on 
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drugs pales by comparison. Drug ad- 
diction rose sharply in the 1960s because 
of ‘the strong desire of many of these 
new addicts, particularly those with 
underlying personality defects, to pro- 
selytize drug-taking’ (p. 151). There is 
no mention of subcultural ideas; not a 
word about pop culture. Davies is left in 
the unenviable position of having to 
explain why there should be a sudden 
rise in personality defects during the 
19603, which he does not do. 

We are in need of a sociological 
understanding of our moral present. 
When imperatives lose their substance, 


* and have doubtful application, they 


become both meaningless and tyrannical, 
they cloud reason and obstruct freedom. 
Davies’s purpose is more specific: 
‘,.. by knowing the mechanisms by 
which such social changes occur can we 
hope to control and if necessary halt and 
reverse the permissive society’ (p. 12). 
Moral absolutes, however, cannot be 
engineered. Their sacredness lies in their 
impersonality, their objectivity; en- 
gineering is too profane an activity to be 
successful in restoring faded moral 
standards. Had Davies given more 
consideration to Durkheim and Weber, 
one feels he may have found more 
serviceable tools with which to carry out 
the promise suggested by such a study. 
James Edmiston 
University of York 


Law and Society 
A. Podgérecki Routledge & Kegan Paul 
1975 302 pp. £5°95 (£2°75 paperback) 


Podgérecki’s book is based on his earlier 
work in the sociology of law, previously 
published only in Polish. In fact Law and 
Society gives the reader a general intro- 
duction to the corpus of Podgdrecki’s 
work since he attempts here to synthesize 
his research and studies into a single 
volume. 

The book is divided into five parts; it 
opens with some discussion of the con- 
temporary state of the sociology of law. 
This is followed by an account of the 
different methods of research thought 
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applicable to developing the sociology 
of law as ‘a new branch of empirical 
science’ which may ‘enrich vegetating 
sociological theory with new stimuli 
from the outside’. Part three deals with 
‘theoretical considerations’, while the 
final two sections deal, respectively, with 
‘legal policy’ (where the prospects for 
using an ‘informed law’—informed, that 
is, by sociological inquiry—as an instru- 
ment for social betterment, are ex- 
amined) and an attempt by Podgdérecki 
to sketch in ‘a general theory in the 
sociology of law’. 

The book is oddly structured. For 
example, his first mention of theory 
comes after sections that list the different 
formal definitions of the sociology of law 
in circulation and the research methodo- 
logies to be used in the field. This order 
of things mirrors the way in which 
Podgérecki has approached and organ- 
ized his entire work in the sociology of 
law during the past decade and more. 
For Podgdérecki ‘empirical work’ goes 
before ‘theory’; in his case it seems to 
travel some distance in front and he 
offers this book as a bid to bring the two 
together again. As he himself puts it, ‘it 
scems that now is the time to attempt to 
bring some theoretical order into the 
confusion of sundry inquiries’. But if 
confusion reigns (and it does) then 
Podgérecki and his co-workers in the 
‘empirical legal science’ tradition have 
been responsible for much of it. Many of 
the ‘sundry inquiries’ he refers to are his 
own or from the pen of his associates. 
Podgérecki’s struggle, in this book, to 
find a theory to wrap around a decade 
of polyglot empirical studies of ‘law in 
society’ (where else would law be?) 
never really comes close to success. 

Podgérecki talks, as we have seen, of 
‘enriching sociological theory from the 
outside’, by challenging it with ‘new 
stimuli’ drawn from the ‘virgin area’ of 
the sociology of law. It might have been 
better had he begun by trying to enrich 
the sociology of law from the inside, by 
locating his empirical work within some 
coherent theoretical tradition. 

Geoff Mungham 
University College, Cardiff 
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Criminals Coming of Age 
A. E. Bottoms and F. H. McClintock 
Heinemann Educational Books 1973 


xxiv + 495 pp. £4650 


This is a substantial book, not only in 
size but in content. It is the largest and 
most sophisticated evaluation ofa form of 
penal treatment yet undertaken in this 
country, worthy to be mentioned in the 
same breath as major American studies 
such as Kassebaum, Ward and Wilner’s 
Californian study Prison Treatment and 
Parole Survival. It deals, however, with a 
rather more specialized topic, namely an 
attempt to modify the previously tradi- 
tional regime at Dover Borstal in the mid- 
19603. The fieldwork took place between 
1963 and 1967, and the basic compari- 
sons were between the intake of 1959-61 
under the traditional regime, and that of 
1965-6 under the modified regime. 

The intellectual requirements of mak- 
ing valid comparisons in such a study 
are immense, entailing descriptions of 
both regimes, staffing training and atti- 
tudes, the characteristics of both sets of 
inmates, including their attitudes where 
possible, the after-care arrangements and 
post-release careers of the inmates in- 
volved. At a few points research tech- 
niques, such as standardizations, are not 
adequately described, but taken as a 
whole the study is a monument to the 
industry, thoughtfulness and integrity of 
the research team and of the authors in 
particular. It is difficult to conceive how, 
given their resources, they could have 
been more thorough or more scrupulous. 

Such thoroughness has its drawbacks, 
of which the most obvious is that 
Criminals Coming of Age is not light read- 
ing. There are 412 pages of text followed 
by 75 pages of Appendices, Notes and 
References; there are 124 tables and 
5 figures. The diligent reader can find 
the answer to most questions somewhere 
in the book, but many will be tempted to 
dip into rather than read the account of 
the research from beginning to end, This 
is understandable, but a pity because one 
of the book’s major virtues is the impres- 
sion it gives of the enterprise as a whole, 
from its conception, in the response of a 


highly experienced research worker to the 
ideas of an unusually imaginative Borstal 
governor, to its conclusion nearly a 
decade later. 

It is nowhere mentioned explicitly, but 
a number of guarded expressions of 
regret at the limitation of resources sug- 
gest that support for the project was by 
no means assured throughout, and that 
the quality of the work suffered from less 
than wholehearted support both on the 
research and the prison department sides. 
The English tradition of working on a 
shoestring budget has its merits—spend- 
ing money is not a substitute for thought 


—but when the logic of the experiment ” 


and the research has been carefully 
thought out then failure to support 
adequately can only lead to intellectual 
emasculation. Just one example was the 
unresponsiveness of the after-care or- 
ganization which meant that the ‘action- 
research design was not extended into the 
after-care area’ (p. 334). Well as the 
researchers did one hopes that those who 
faltered at the cost of doing the job 
properly—only £18,000 was spent on 
the research in eight years—will feel a 
little guilt at their timidity. Whether they 
will show more courage in the future 
remains to be seen. 

The substantive conclusion of the re- 
search was that the modified regime had 
no more long term effects in terms of the 
after conduct of the inmates than did the 
traditional regime. Tested in a variety of 
ways, and standardized with considerable 
care against prediction scores and other 
information, the ineluctable conclusion 
was that the experiment made no sig- 
nificant difference. This result is, of 
course, entirely consistent with many 
other efforts to evaluate institutional 
treatments. As a side effect, as Sir Leon 
Radzinowicz points out, the regime 
became more humane and this can legi- 
timately be described as a gain. 

The possible explanations of the find- 
ings are considered in detail, and can 
hardly be summarized in a review. The 
thread which runs through them, how- 
ever, is the overwhelming importance of 
family and social problems. This was 
recognized by the inmates themselves, in 
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that they could predict accurately that 
they were likely to encounter such 
problems, and staff could predict them 
too; the sad thing was that no one 


. seemed able to do much about them. In 


Moe 


the last resort what was done was either 
insufficient or irrelevant. 

Altogether this was a major piece of 
research reflecting the utmostcrediton all 
those who took part, not least the Borstal 
staff and their charismatic governor. For 
many years to come its findings will be 
a rich quarry for teachers, and all who 
attempt to increase their understanding 
of the processes by which criminals come 
of age. 

J. P. Martin 
University of Southampton 


The Soctal World of Imprisoned 
Girls: a Comparative Study of 
Institutions for Juvenile 
Delinquents 

Ross Giallombardo John Wiley & Sons 
1974 317 PP. £7°40 


Studies of adaptation to various forms of 
deprivation and hardship show how 
human ingenuity creates social arrange- 
ments which function to alleviate diffi- 
cult conditions sometimes against seem- 
ingly impossible odds. In her thorough 
and often perceptive study of three 
American training schools for adolescent 
girls Dr. Giallombardo describes the 
social system the girls develop to help 
them overcome the loneliness and bore- 
dom inherent in institutional life; De- 
prived of both male company and family 
support they set up kinship structures 
which closely resemble ideal families 
‘outside’. Homosexual relationships sup- 
ply the missing romance, a cultural 
necessity for American adolescent fe- 
males, but these relationships do not 
remain at the ‘courtship’ stage which 
would lead to almost unbearable com- 
petition, jealousy and tension; they 
become stabilized as the couple ‘marry’ 
(complete with marriage certificate) and 
adopt other girls into their ‘families’. 
These families then act as instruments of 
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support and social control for their 
members. Each individual performs as 
best she can the role appropriate to her 
position in the kinship structure pat- 
terned on ‘ideal’ family role behaviour 
in the world outside. 

Dr. Giallombardo wisely avoids salu- 
brious descriptions of homosexual be- 
haviour and concentrates on outlining 
the techniques whereby the behaviour 
patterns are established and maintained 
in the face of official disapproval. The 
argot used to describe the relationships 
differed in the three institutions but the 
social structure varied very little. It 
emerges clearly from the study that al- 
though the staff may disapprove of the 
intimate social system, particularly of its 
homosexual aspects, it greatly facilitated 
their task of reasonably orderly control, 
even if it was considered to interfere with 
therapeutic goals. 

Unlike many writers on female cus- 
todial institutions Dr. Giallombardo does 
not accept cither the institutional 
claims nor the staff’s estimate of their 
work at face value. Not only does she 
question the fact that time spent in such 
institutions, built on isolated sites far 
away from their natural habitat, can 
act therapeutically for inner-city girls, 
but she also suggests that the assumption 
that it is the adolescent herself who needs 
treating rather than the education sys- 
tem or the family’s resources and en- 
vironment, is highly questionable. Clearly 
institutional practice fell short of even 
the limited goals set for it by the authori- 
ties and the staff themselves. The educa- 
tional and emotional needs of inmates 
were sacrificed to custodial requirements 
in all three schools. In the most avowedly 
therapeutic institution, with the highest 
proportion of professional staff, the most 
repressive practices were included under 
the aegis of treatment and the girls were 
denied even the sporadic displays of 
warmth they received from the untrained 
housemothers in the other two schools, 
To be sure the girls did appear to learn 
to relate successfully to each other through 
the unofficial social system, but at the 
price ofadding problems of sexual identity 
to the multiplicity of other difficulties 
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which awaited them, unaltered, on their 
return to the outside world. 

V. G. Mellor 

Northern Polytechnic 


Controlling Drugs 

Richard Blum, Daniel Bobet, James Moore 
& Associates Jossey-Bass Ltd 1974 

378 pp. £1250 


Psychoactive drugs have long been classi- 
fied for control purposes according to a 
variety of different schemes, many of 
them piecemeal, inconsistent and out of 
date. The ineffectiveness and inappro- 
priateness of many control policies is an 
indication of these shortcomings. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the United 
Nations, this important book seeks to 
provide a first step towards remedying 
this situation by showing how the logic 
of drug classification schemes may be 
improved through the rigorous use and 
application of multidisciplinary analysis. 
The seventeen extended papers which 
comprise it attempt to explore the major 
contours and pitfalls of such analysis as 
well as the ways in which the knowledge 
it generates might in practice be co- 
ordinated by policy-makers. Beginning 
with reviews of pharmacological and 
medical approaches, discussion moves 
upwards and outwards to methodolo- 
gical, social and administrative con- 
siderations. {Illustrative of the rationalistic 
bias of the book is the inclusion of a 
chapter discussing the applicability of 
cost-benefit analysis to the evaluation of 
control policies. 

Such an approach provides a much- 
needed corrective to the increasing frag- 
mentation of the field into specialist dis- 
ciplines whose imperialistic tendencies 
sometimes seem to blind their practi- 
tioners to each other’s very existence. Yet 
there are major doubts. One of these is 
that the selection and weighting of the 
contributions from these disciplines seems 
still too closely to reflect the existing dis- 
tribution of power between them. Socio- 
logists, in particular, will feel their per- 
spectives under-represented : one searches 
the extensive bibliography in vain for 
references to the work of Lindesmith, 


Schur or, more recently, Duster, as 
equally one does the text for any sus- 
tained discussion of the extent to which 
the much-publicized dangers attributed 
to certain illegal drugs may more 
plausibly be attributed to the legal and 
social contexts of their use. Most impor- 
tant of all, however, is the question of 
the book’s likely impact upon its intended 
target: policy-makers themselves. In a 
situation where, as Woodcock’s article 
points out, national control policies are 
heavily circumscribed by international 
treaties which themselves have too often 
been guided by political rather than 
scientific considerations, one is justified 
in remaining pessimistic. As the fate of 
the Wootton report should remind us, 
obtaining information is one thing: using 
it is quite another. 
John Auld 
Middlesex Polytechnic 


Mental Iilness and the Economy 
M. Harvey Brenner Harvard University 
Press (O.U.P.) 1974 287 pp. £700 


This book makes a substantial contribu- 
tion toresearch and speculation about the 
causes ofsocial disorganization and mental 
disorder, Dr. Brenner has discovered, and 
successfully demonstrated, that rates of 
mental hospital admissions increase dur- 
ing periods of economic recession and 
decrease at times of expansion. This in- 
verse relationship between economic 
change and mental hospitalization has 
remained remarkably constant for more 
than 125 years, apparently unaffected by 
developments in psychiatric practice and 
changes in American society as a whole. 
In view of this, the author suggests 
that instabilities in the national economy 
are the single most important source of 
variations in the rate of psychiatric ad- 
missions and, moreover, one of the most 
pervasive and continuous causes of stress 
and social disintegration in industrialized 
societies, 

The evidence in favour of this con- 
clusion is based upon a detailed analysis 
of admissions to state and private mental 
hospitals in New York State between 1841 
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and 1967. This data is correlated with 
fluctuations in aggregate economic activ- 
ity over the same period, as indicated by 
changes in the rate of employment in 
manufacturing industries in the State. 
The high inverse relationship which 
emerges between these variables is sub- 
jected to a series of rigorous and ingeni- 
ous controls which convincingly replicate 
the basic findings and attest to the statis- 
tical validity of the analysis. Nonetheless, 
it might be objected that hospital admis- 
sion rates are a poor indicator of changes 
in the actual prevalence of disorder, and 
hence theoretical generalizations based 


” upon such data are open to doubt. Dr. 
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Brenner argues, however, that his analy- 
sis of a greatly extended time series over- 
comes many of the limitations associated 
with this approach. Furthermore, the 
use of this procedure makes it possible to 
explain and predict patterns of hos- 
pitalization for different sections of the 
community over time, by identifying the 
socio-biographical characteristics of those 
most likely to be hospitalized as a result 
of disruptive changes in the economy. 
The explanatory model central to this 
analysis assumes that those who lose 
most in terms of economic and social 
status during recessions are those most 
likely to react to downturns in the 
economy with increased hospitalization. 
The model goes some way towards recon- 
ciling the competing ‘life-stress’ and 
‘downward drift? interpretations of the 
well-established inverse relation between 
the prevalence of disorder and socio- 
economic status. Briefly, it can be 
assumed that those most vulnerable to 
economic disturbances are members of 
lower socio-economic groups who have 
the least material and social resources to 
cope with the stressful effects of change, 
but it is equally evident that those whose 
job performance is already impaired by 
symptoms of disorder are likely to be 
amongst the first victims of the increased 
downward mobility which results from 
disruptions in the economy. 

It could be argued, however, that the 
relationship between economic change 
and mental hospitalization is not the 
result of economic crises per se, but an 
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expression of increased intolerance to- 
wards the mentally disordered and other 
deviants at such times. The author con- 
siders this and other alternative inter- 
pretations but shows that although com- 
munity intolerance may be a contribu- 
tory factor, neither this nor simply the 
absence of material necessities, nor ex- 
trancous events, such as war, are alone 
adequate to explain the basic data of this 
study. The relationship between econo- 
mic ‘instabilities and psychiatric admis- 
sions has to be explained, he suggests, in 
terms of complex, multi-causal processes 
in which economic, normative and 
clinical factors intersect to produce 
variations in hospital populations as a 
consequence of periodic disruptions of the 
social system. This perspective, which 
links economic dislocations with the 
institutional role of psychiatry and the 
life stresses of those who become hos- 
pitalized, is a radical departure from 
medical and lay conceptions of mental 
illness as a limited individual pheno- 
menon accountable and curable as a 
specifically psycho-physiological condi- 
tion. It is nonetheless this strong indi- 
vidualistic bias which continues to mask 
the intellectual credibility of wider 
sociological connections and their im- 
plications for the treatment of mental dis- 
order. In contrast, Dr. Brenner’s work 
offers a sophisticated, stimulating and, 
at times, controversial example of the 
contribution which social scientists can 
make to this field. His book will not only 
be of interest to sociologists and epide- 
miologists but should be recommended 
reading for medical practitioners and 
health administrators as well. 
David Morgan 
University of Kent at Canterbury 


Literary Criticism and Sociology: 
Yearbook of Comparative Criticism, 
Val. V 

Joseph Strelka (ed.) Pennsylvania State 
University Press 1973 ix + 297 pp. 
$12-50 


This, despite the relatively short number 
and specialized nature of contributions, 
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is the most satisfactory collection in 
English to date and once more demon- 
strates the point often made that some of 
the best work done in the ‘Sociology of 
Literature’ has been by literary special- 
ists rather than by sociologists. As Hans 
Rudnick remarks in this volume, the 
late Hugh Duncan was perhaps unique 
in that he came primarily as a sociologist 
to literature and powerfully informed its 
exegesis (though, of course, his relation 
to Kenneth Burke should be stressed). 
In the main, social scientists who have 
remained deferent to literary critics, or 
crudely ignorant of literary-critical per- 
spectives, have performed unparalleled 
feats of reductionism by transforming the 
sociology of literature into a form of 
content analysis or a branch of com- 
munication theory. Strelka, among 
others, is quick to stress the dangers of 
‘the perversion of the literary work from 
a subject having its own ontological 
value to mere material for sociological 
investigation’ (p. vii). This vulgar 
sociologism is refreshingly absent from 
the collection. 

The collection is organized into three 
sections: ‘Basic Theoretical Problems’, 
‘Special Historical Problems’ (by far the 
longest, but in general the least useful 
of the sections), and ‘Metacritical Syn- 
thesis’. It is the generalized papers in the 
first and last of these for which the stu- 
dent and teacher will be most grateful. 
Three-quarters of the papers on theo- 
retical problems provide statements of 
varying adequacy on the relationship 
between literary criticism and literary 
sociology: but perhaps most welcome of 
all is Walter Bruford’s paper—a modest 
and considered contribution from a 
scholar who perhaps more than any 
other in Britain has established a work- 
able relationship between the two dis- 
ciplines. (It is regrettable that the title 
of his perhaps best-known work— 
recently republished by Routledge—is 
misspelt in the biographical guide.) 

Again, those concerned with extend- 
ing interest in literary sociology will be 
particularly thankful for the papers by 
Brang, Fiigen, and Rudnick on Russian 
formal criticism, Literary criticism and 


Sociology in Germany, and Britain and 
the U.S.A. respectively (a paper sche- 
duled on the French contribution ‘did 
not arrive in time’ for publication): 
Figen’s survey is the finest piece in the 
volume (and inter alia contradicts 
Strelka’s Wellek-like insistence on the 
preservation of taboos prohibiting con- 
tact between literary sociology and 
Marxism: sociology of literature—ac- 
cording to Fiigen—‘has begun to take 
firm hold only in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic’ (p. 253)). 

The interstitial papers are—perhaps 
predictably—uneven and eclectic: the | 
paper by Levin, though amusing, is 
slight and forgettable; it is difficult, too, 
to know what students will make of 
Maxwell Goldberg’s paper, ‘The Reti- 
culum as Epochal Image for the Tech- 
netronic Age’, except as a special case of 
syntax. Partial exceptions are Silber- 
mann’s (who must share with Luckmann 
the honour of being the most frequently 
misspelt sociologist) short communica- 
tion; and the 50-page-long excursus by 
Mihimann, whose ontology is clear and 
disturbing. 

But the volume overall retains its sense 
of interrelation: any teacher of the socio- 
logy of literature will want it, as constant 
reference and source of stimulation. Paul 
Ramsey in the second essay of the book 
says, ‘I once had a student who thought, 
until corrected, that Keats’s “On First 
Looking into Chapman’s Homer” was a 
baseball poem, about Chapman’s four- 
base hit’ (p. 29). Perhaps there is an 
advantage to be realized by British 
students and workers in the sociology of 
literature yet. 

Henry G. B. Harris 
The Polytechnic of Central London 


Music and Society: the Later 


(ed.) John Wiley & 
Sons 1974 327 pp. £8-50 


Paul Honigsheim studied in Germany 
prior to the first world war and became a 
minor figure in the Weber circle. During 
the war he was in charge of the social and 
intellectual activities of French and Bel- 
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gian prisoners and after the war was a 
moving spirit in The People’s University 
of Cologne and the Cologne Board of 
Public Education, and held seminars on 
the sociology of music at Cologne Uni- 
versity. From 1933 to 1936 he directed 
the French branch of the Frankfurt 
Institute (there are one or two references 
to him in Martin Jay’s history) and went 
eventually to teach at Michigan State 
University. Over his scholarly lifetime 
he ‘showed a particular interest in 
music, culture, religion, ideology, the 
international peace movement and 
pacifism, 

When he died in 1962 his projected 
sociology of music remained incomplete. 
He left behind a legacy of notes, chap- 
ters, drafts and outlines here edited and 
brought together by Peter Etzkorn. In 
his helpful introduction Etzkorn places 
Honigsheim within the general perspec- 
tive of the sociology of music, including 
the contributions of Simmel, Weber, 
Blankopf, Adorno, Sorokin and Silber- 
mann. Adorno’s contributions are, of 
course, of particular interest in the con- 
text of Honigsheim though the latter does 
not utilize a complex philosophical 
apparatus. Indeed, Honigsheim was 
essentially Weberian. He operated on a 
vast comparative scale adducing ex- 
amples from here, there and everywhere, 
but without the unifying element of 
theory in Weber or the ability to fuse 
comparisons in an exciting, stimulating 
manner. En passant it may be said that 
there are interesting comments on 
Weber’s contention that Christianity is 
uniquely associated with the growth of 
instrumental music due to its relative 
lack of emphasis on the body and on the 
rhythms of the body and consequent 
leaning to abstract values. 

The approach found in this volume 
covers various topics such as class, reli- 
gious and economic factors affecting 
music, the political, nationalistic and 
revolutionary dimensions of music, the 
various uses of music and types of 
musical activity, and the structure and 
development of the musical profession. 
Many of the sections are gobbets of in- 
formation which really need working up 
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and interpreting, others embody fairly 
lengthy disquisitions on particular themes 
of considerable importance such as 
individualism in music and anti-semi- 
tism. I must say that the section on 
oratorio seems to me mostly wrong, e.g. 
that his statement oratorio societies were 
upper middle class. Honigsheim’s conten- 
tion that Americans knew no history is 
complemented by the fact that he knew 
very little Anglo-American history. More- 
over, for a book devoted to the arts it 
contains some very peculiar English, 
such as ‘Greek Orthodoxism’, ‘ruralness’ 
and ‘institutionized’. 

Nevertheless the volume presents im- 
portant materials and some interesting 
overviews, as well as very useful biblio- 
graphies by Etzkorn and Honigsheim 
himself. 


David Martin 
LSE. 


A Sociology of Medical Practice 
Caroline Cox and Adrianne Mead (eds) 
Collier-Macmillan 1975 318 pp. 
£5'50 (£2°75 paperback) 


The medical sociology literature is large. 
Much of it, however, is fairly specialized, 
and demands that a reader has prior 
sociological understanding. In any case 
a great deal is tucked away in the re- 
cesses of obscurer journals. At the same 
time there is a growing army of health 
professionals, doctors, nurses, administra- 
tors, not to mention medical students 
who, perhaps unwillingly, are confront- 
ing the sociology of medicine; and of 
course this ‘sociology of? figures in- 
creasingly frequently in under- and post- 
graduate sociology programmes. This 


collection of readings goes a very long 
way towards mecting the need for 


medical sociology to be made more 
accessible and more intelligible to the 
British version of this audience. 
Eighteen papers are gathered to- 
gether into what is nowadays a very 
reasonably priced volume. The editors 
have struck a refreshing balance be- 
tween notable old faithfuls—Zola’s 
Italian and Irish immigrants, Goffman’s 
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inmate world, Freidson on dilemmas in 
the doctor-patient relationship—and 
recent conference papers—Bloor and 
Horobin on conflicting requirements in 
doctor-patient interactions, Blaxter on 
rehabilitation and disability—and add a 
nice touch with the inclusion of Tudor 
Hart’s Lancet paper expounding his 
Inverse Care Law. An unusual addition 
in such a collection, but all the more 
welcome, is the provision of an index. 
Sensible of their audience, Cox and 
Mead have written an introduction, 
locating the readings both in the medical 
sociology corpus itself, and in the context 
of sociology in general. Carefully they 
qualify observations, define concepts and 
illustrate terms without sacrificing clarity 
to economy, and remain uncompromis- 
ingly sociological. 

The book is a first-class statement of 
mainstream medical sociology—but, 
paradoxically, it is from this that its 
limitations derive. Accordingly it auto- 
matically adopts the pre-defined bound- 
aries and sub-divisions of medical 
sociology (the four headings under 


which the papers are grouped, viz. the 
sociologies of illness and illness behaviour, 
the healing professions, Health Service 
organization and the doctor-patient 
relationship, are readily recognizable). 
Again, bar the barest expression of hope 
that the book may be useful in improving 
the understanding, and so functioning 
of health care professionals and therefore 
the quality of patient care, it retreats 
from any engagement with a debate 
about the nature of the relationship 
between sociology and medicine. So too 
it deals only obliquely with any critical 
appraisal of the place of the medical | 
professions, and re-states (albeit the best 
of) the conventional medical socio- 
logical wisdom, for instance, in the 
discussion of the value of Parsons’ 
models. 

Nevertheless, the book is highly to be 
commended, both for teaching purposes, 
and as a starting point for critical re- 
appraisal of the current medical socio- 
logy paradigm it so ably represents. 

Anns Murcott 
University College, Cardiff 
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This series of 36 paperbacks 
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account of the phenomena and 
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huge body of statistical and descriptive information, hitherto 
unavailable in a single book, to which they have applied a Marxist 
perspective. £5-50 


Change Choice and Conflict in 
Social Policy 


Phoebe Hall, Hilary Land, Roy Parker and Adrian 
Webb 


This important and stimulating new book studies the reasons 
behind the introduction and modification of social policies. The 
authors devote a major section to detailed case studies of clearly 
identifiable changes in national social policies since the end of the 
last war. ‘... a major contribution to the description of policy 
processes associated with the central institutions. It will enhance 
the study of social administration and of central government policy 
making.’—Times Educational Supplement £7-00 £2:90 paperback 


Tradition and Contract: The Problem 
of Order 


Elizabeth Colson 


This study has arisen from Dr Colson’‘s many years of field work 
among American Indians and African societies whose members 
saw themselves as once having lived in small egalitarian 
communities. S he discusses the effects of formal centralised 
government on these societies. An invaluable study for all students 
of political anthropology, law and social organisation. £2:90 


Race and Education Across Cultures 
Gajendra K. Verma and Christopher Bagley 


This study of ethnic minority groups in Britain, America and 
Australia includes studies of curriculum development, the 
testing of intelligence and achievement, the measurement of 
personality in school children and of inter-ethnic attitudes and 
behaviour. £8-25 


Heinemann Educational Books 
48 Charles Street, London W1X 8AH 








Population and the economy 

Frank T. Denton and Byron G. Spencer 

A series of macromodels Is developed to study the relationship 

between the population and the economy. 

£6-25 Available 


Young offenders and their social work 

Richard V. Ericson 

An observational study of young offenders coping with their first 
experience of incarceration and the stigmatising effects of their identity 
as ex-inmates in re-entering the community. 

£6-95 Available 


Politics of race: comparative studies 

Donald G. Baker (ed.) 

The focus of this book Is on power and group power capabilities as 
determinants of race relations within the Anglo fragment societies. 
£9-25 December 1975 


Social control in the therapeutic community 
Victor Sharp 

Through an In-depth study of a ‘democratic’ caring institution for 
the mentally ill, an account is given of how staff establish management 
and control while a theoretical and methodological critique Is 
developed of the new theories of deviance. 

Price to be announced January 1976 


From LEXINGTON BOOKS 


Anger control 

Raymond W. Novaco 

The author explores the variables affecting the regulation of 
anger arousal and reports the development of a treatment programme 
geared to assist subjects Increase personal competence in managing 
provocation. 

£7:25 Available 


Community mental health legislation 


The Formative Process 
Henry A. Foley 
£7-00 Avaliable 


Developmental human behavior genetics 

K. Warner Schaie, Elving Anderson, Gerald McLearn and John Money 
(eds.) 

Some of the most outstanding contributors to this field are represented 
In these analyses of basic issues, research strategies and policy 
implications. 

£7-50 Available 


For catalogue or further Information please write to :— 
SAXON HOUSE STUDIES, Dept. SS. 156, D.C. Heath Ltd, 
1 Westmead, Farnborough, Hants, GU14 7RU 
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The Economics of Inequality 


A. B. Atkinson 


This book is concerned with incomes and needs, wages and profits, wealth 
and poverty. It discusses the distribution of income and wealth, 
explanations of differences in this distribution, and the effectiveness of 
government action to limit this imbalance. Special topics include the 
determination of earnings, the concentration of wealth, the share of profits, 
the ao of poverty, and the world distribution of income. £5:50 paper 
covers £l 


The Piaroa 
A People of the Orinoco Basin 
A Study in Kinship and Marriage 


Joanna Overing Kaplan 


Ideally, a Piaroa marries within the multiple-family communal house into 
which he was born; but this mode pl a achievement among the 
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Piaroa is such that this ideological ordering is often disrupted in practice. 
The major theme of this book is how the various Piaroa symbolic systems 
of kin and affine relations articulate with one another, and how they relate 
to other aspects of Piaroa society. £8 


Six Essays in Comparative Sociology 
André Béteill 


The essays in this volume discuss subjects that are of particular importance 
to sociologists in India: the connection between sociology and social 
anthropology; peasant studies and their significance; the concepts of 

t society, tribe and peasantry, ‘peasants’ and ‘workers’, and a final 
chapter on Marxism and modern sociology. 


Malay Peasant Society and 
Leadership 


S. Husin Ali 


This study of rural society in Malaysia identifies the various types of 
leaders existing in the different communities, discovers their functions in 
the context of their own environments, and assesses the effectiveness of 
their leadership. It is based on detailed research done in three rural 
communities, each with differing predominant economic occupations, in 
different parts of the country. £8-60 














Oxford University Press 


Gyp 


sies, Tinkers 


and Other Traveilers 


edited by F. Rehfisch 


Department of Sociology and Social Anthropology University of Hull, 
September 1975, x + 304pp., £5°80/$15.25 0.12.585850.7 


For over two centuries there have 
been books and articles purporting 
to record the life and culture of 
travelling peoples. Over this period 
much valuable information has been 
gathered about their history, lan- 
guage and folklore, but our know- 
ledge of their social structure and 
internal organization is more sparse 
and much less reliable. It is now 
generally accepted that such infor- 
mation can only be reliably gathered 
by participant Observers, who live 
with Gypsies and gain their confi- 
dence and trust. 


The contributors to this book are all 
trained, professional researchers 
who have carried out intensive field 
work and the book that results is the 
first authoritative ethnographic study 
of its kind. Many widely held bellefs 
about Gypsy life are shown to be 
quite unfounded elaborate fabrica- 
tions, .but the truth is often more 
curious. 


The book will therefore be warmly 
welcomed by sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, local authority workers, 
social agencies and all those with an 
interest in race relations and minority 
groups. Gypsy groups, too, will find 
the book valuable for the compari- 
sons it draws between the customs 
of Gypsies in various countries. At a 
time when travelling people are 
threatened by the growth of in- 
dustrial society, it is to be hoped that 
empirical knowledge and under- 
standing of their problems will lead 
to an amelioration of their plight. 


Academic Press 


Contents 
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Rom: A case of economic adapta- 
tion 


Carol Miller: American Roma and 
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Shantytown ethnicity 


Anapuma Reo: Some Mantis con- 
ceptions and attitudes 


Teresa san Roman: Kinship, mar- 
riage, law and leadership in two 
urban Gypsy settlements in Spain 


Willy Guy: Ways of looking at 
Roms: The case of Czechoslovakia 
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George Gmelch: The effects of 
economic change on the Irish 
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Radical Social Work 


Edited by ROY BAILEY and MIKE BRAKE 


Of the few books available on social work, none offers the radical perspective 
provided by the contributors to this work. The authors explore ways in which 
social ills may be cured rather than concealed. They challenge the relevance and 
long-term effectiveness of received ideas in social work and social-work educa- 


tion. 
Cloth £425 Paper £1:95 


Feudalism, Capitalism and Beyond 


Edited by EUGENE KAMENKA and R. S. NEALE 
This volume focuses on the Marxian conception of capitalism. The origins, 
development and future of capitalism and its ideology are explained in depth by 
a series of analyses of their progress and decline. 

Cloth £3°95 Paper £1°95 
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The Social Sciences Today 
Edited by PAUL BARKER 
Based on a series of articles which originally appeared in New Society, this is an 
introduction to the nature and function of the major social science disciplines 
designed for the intending and aspiring student and for the interested outsider. 
Cloth £3°95 Paper £150 






Social Justice and the City 


DAVID HARVEY 
Now Published in Paperback 
“This book establishes David Harvey as one of the most fertile and fruitful 
scholars working in the field of urban studies at the present time . . . David Harvey 
deserves our gratitude for his clear and honest attempt to create a marxist theory 
of the city and to point the way to a humanising urbanism.” Urban Studies 
Cloth £3°95 Paper £1°75 








Marxism and Imperialism 
vV. G. KIERNAN 


This book evaluates the contribution of classical Marxist theory to some of the 
main problems of modern (19th and 2oth century) Imperialism, arid represents 
an attempt to think about these problems afresh. 

Cloth £5°75 Paper £2°75 
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RouTLeDGE Direct EDITIONS 


The new venture in publishing has received a. great 

deal of attention in the préss. Aware of the diffi- 
culties of making available material which they dude’ = 
to be publishable and useful, Routledge have decided ; 
tó make a direct. attack on the main barrier to effec- 





up an arrangement whereby authors are assisted in the i . 
preparation of their own books for direct reproductiont: 


from their own manuscripts. The first bo books are: Te 

| | 
PROBLEMS OF REFLEXIVITY AND DIALECTICS IN | É 
SOCIOLOGICAL. INQUIRY i 
Barry Sandywell, David Silverman, Maurice Roche, te 
Paul Filmer ang Michael Phillipson £3.90 iy 
WORKING-CLASS’ IMAGES OF SOCIETY a 
Edited by Martin Bulmer . £4.90 3 
ACT ION-RESEARCH IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT #2. eS 
Edited by-Ray Lees and George Smith £4.25 “te 3 
"THE HIGHEST EDUCATION : | es 
Ernest Rudd £3.90 ; d 

THE USE OF IMPRISONMENT i | 
Edited by Sean McConville £2.95 Bert 
Cie: 
“TOWARDS A CRITICAL sogjugey 13 


Ay enunt Bauman 


